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TESTAMENT. 


VII. 

THE    LAST    THREE    EPISTLES    OF    PAUL. 

§  33.  THE  FACTS  PRESUPPOSED  IN  THE  SECOND 
EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

It  seems  best  to  consider  the  Second  Epistle  first,  because 
it  records  more  tangible  facts  than  do  either  1  Tim.  or 
Titus,  and  because  it  is  natural  to  attempt  to  establish 
an  historical  connection  between  this  letter,  which  was 
written  in  prison,  and  the  four  letters  which  have  just 
been  investigated. 

When  it  was  written  Paul  had  been  for  some  time  in 
chains  (i.  8,  16,  ii.  9)  and  in  Rome  (i.  17).  The  primary 
cause  of  this  imprisonment  was  his  fulfilment  of  his  apos- 
tolic calling  (i.  12).  His  situation,  however,  is  essentially 
different  from  that  which  obtained  when  Ephesians,  Colos- 
sians.  and  Philemon,  and  even  Philippians,  were  written. 
When  he  comforts  himself  and  his  friend  regarding  his 
present  captivity  by  remarking  that  the  word  of  Grod  is 
not  bound,  but  can  and  must  continue  its  course  (ii.  9), 
he  does  not  refer  at  all  to  his  own  preaching  activity  as 
if  it  were  practically  unhindered  by  his  captivity ;  for  this 
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remark  stands  at  the  close  of  an  exhortation  to  Timothy, 
not  only  to  continue  to  preach  the  gospel  unweariedly 
as  Paul  had  done,  but  also  to  make  provision  for  the 
further  propagation  of  this  preaching  through  other  trust- 
worthy teachers  (ii.  1-8).  It  is  primarily  because  Paul 
himself  is  unable  longer  to  preach,  and  because  he  will 
never  be  able  to  resume  his  preaching,  that  Timothy  is 
urged  to  carry  on  the  work  with  even  greater  zeal  than 
heretofore  (iv.  1-8).  The  other  notices  regarding  Paul's 
condition  at  the  time  also  indicate  that  when  2  Tim.  was 
written,  preaching  activity  on  his  part  was  practically 
impossible.  He  is  bound  with  chains  like  a  criminal 
(ii.  9).  A  certain  Onesiphorus  from  Asia  Minor,  who 
went  to  Rome  to  visit  the  imprisoned  apostle  and  to 
alleviate  his  condition,  had  difficulty  in  reaching  him.  It 
required  great  devotion  on  Onesiphorus'  part  even  to 
ascertain  Paul's  whereabouts,  and  unflinching  courage, 
when  he  had  found  him,  to  visit  him  repeatedly,  and  to 
minister  to  his  wants  (n.  1).  For  some  time  at  least 
intercourse  between  Paul  and  the  other  Christians  in 
Rome  must  have  been  broken  off".  Probably  one  result  of 
Onesiphorus'  self-sacrifice  in  seeking  him,  and  placing  his 
personal  services  or  his  means  at  the  apostle's  disposal, 
was  the  restoration  of  communication  between  Paul  and 
his  friends  by  letter  and  by  personal  intercourse  (n.  1). 
Luke  is  with  him  constantly  (iv.  11).  He  had  been  able 
some  time  before  to  send  Tychicus  to  Ephesus  (iv.  12). 
He  is  able  to  convey  the  greetings  of  certain  Roman 
Christians,  and  formally  to  extend  those  of  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  place  where  he  was  (iv.  21,  n.  2).  Paul 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  receive  the  visit 
and  to  accept  the  services  of  Timot^iy  and  Mark,  if  they 
reach  Rome  in  time  (iv.  9, 1 1,  21).  The  isolation,  therefore, 
in  which  Onesiphorus  had  found  Paul  was  relieved,  but 
his  personal  condition,  however,  remained  essentially  the 
same.     It  was  such  that  his  friends  near  and  far  were 
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tempted  to  break  off  and  to  deny  their  relations  with  him. 
Demas,  who  in  Col.  iv.  14,  Philem.  24,  is  mentioned  with 
the  jEaithful  Luke  as  a  fellow-labourer  of  Paul's  in  Rome,  has 
now  through  love  of  the  world  deserted  the  apostle  and 
gone  to  Thessalonica  (iv.  10).  Even  Timothy  needs  to  be 
earnestly  exhorted  not  to  be  ashamed  through  cowardice 
of  the  testimony  of  the  gospel  or  even  of  the  imprisoned 
apostle,  but,  following  his  teacher's  example  with  strength 
and  love,  to  endure  the  sufferings  which  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  his  relation  to  the  apostle  might  bring 
upon  him  (L  8,  c£  L  7,  12,  ii.  3,  12,  iii.  10-12,  iv.  5). 
Inasmuch  as  Onesiphorus,  who  meanwhile  had  died,  is 
evidently  held  up  to  Timothy  as  a'  model  in  this  regard 
(i.  16-18,  n.  1),  mention  of  the  conduct  of  certain  persons 
in  the  province  of  Asia,  with  which  Timothy  was  familiar 
(i  15),  can  only  be  designed  as  a  terrible  warning.  Paul 
charged,  naturally  not  all  the  Christians  in  Asia,  but  all 
of  the  group  known  to  Timothy,  as  that  of  Phygelus  and 
Hermogenes,  with  having  turned  away  from  him  and 
having  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  From 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  here,  as  in  the  preceding 
exhortation  to  Timothy,  and  the  praise  of  Onesiphorus 
which  follows,  the  reference  is  to  relations  with  the 
apostle,  who  at  the  time  was  in  close  confinement  and 
serious  danger.  But  we  would  have  to  know  what 
Timothy  knew  (oZSa?,  i.  15),  in  order  to  state  what 
occasion  Phygelus,  Hermogenes,  and  their  friends  had  for 
either  acknowledging  or  denying  their  relationship  with 
Paul ;  and  in  order  to  say  whether  their  unworthy  conduct 
was  due,  as  in  Timothy's  case,  to  lack  of  courage,  or,  as  in 
Demas'  case,  to  love  of  the  world  and  desire  to  escape 
suffering,  or  whether  their  renunciation  of  Paul  was  the 
outcome  of  differences  of  opinion  of  a  more  serious  character 
and  of  long  standing  (n.  3).  However,  from  what  has 
been  said  this  much  is  certain,  namely,  that  Paul  had  been 
for  some  time  in  prison,  which  at  first  bad  cut  him  off 
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from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  finally 
was  considered  so  dangerous  that  all  his  friends  not  ab- 
solutely trustworthy  deemed  it  advisable  to  sever  their 
connections  with  him  lest  they  should  become  involved  in 
his  fate.  This  condition  had  apparently  existed  for  several 
months,  since  it  had  not  only  worked  this  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  Christians  as  far  away  as  Asia,  but  the  apostle 
in  Rome  had  also  been  informed  of  the  same,  possibly  by 
Onesiphorus. 

Difference  of  condition  greater  than  that  between  the  one 
described  in  Philippians  and  that  which  meets  us  in  2  Tim. 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  In  the  former  letter  the  state 
and  progress  of  Paul's  trial  gave  new  courage  to  all  the 
Christians  gathered  about  the  imprisoned  apostle  to  pro- 
claim their  faith ;  and  even  those  who  had  little  kindly  feel- 
ing toward  him  were  making  abundant  use  of  the  favour 
shown  the  gospel  through  the  trial  of  its  foremost  preacher 
(vol.  i.  542  f.).  In  2  Tim.  nearly  all  of  Paul's  friends 
are  withdrawing  in  fear.  Even  a  person  like  Timothy, 
whom  Paul  praises  so  highly  in  Phil.  ii.  20,  is  tempted  in 
a  cowardly  manner  to  desert  the  apostle,  and  in  so  doing  to 
forsake  his  calling.  Just  as  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
Philippians  and  2  Tim.  as  to  Paul's  judgment  concerning 
his  present  situation  and  his  forecast  of  the  future.  Then 
he  thought  it  certain  that  the  trial  which  so  far  had  pro- 
ceeded favourably  to  him  would  soon  end  in  his  acquittal. 
Now  he  is  just  as  certain  that  his  present  imprisonment 
can  only  terminate  with  his  martyrdom.  Using  the  same 
figure  that  he  had  then  used  to  describe  the  violent  death 
which  he  thought  he  was  destined  to  meet  after  a  period 
of  liberty  and  of  new  and  varied  labours  (Phil.  ii.  17 ; 
vol.  i.  456),  he  now  writes  (iv.  6) :  "I  am  now  being 
poured  out  as  a  drink-offering."  He  is  no  longer  in  the 
midst  of  a  heated  and  restless  conflict  (Phil.  i.  27,  30, 
iii.  12-14);  he  hobs  ended  this  conflict  ind  has  run  his 
course  (iv.  7,  cf.  Acts  xx.  24).     All  that  remains  now  is 
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for  him  to  receive  the  victor's  crown,  which  is  ready  in 
the  hands  of  the  righteous  judge  to  be  placed  upon  his 
head  in  the  day  of  judgment  (iv.  8).     He  seems  to  expect 
that  the  decisive  day  will  or  may  possibly  be  postponed 
for  several  months.     If  upon  the  reception  of  this  letter 
Timothy  sets  out  at  once  upon  the  long  journey  to  Rome 
and  reaches  his  destination  before  the  beginning  of  winter 
(iv.  9,  21),  probably  he  will  find  the  apostle  still  alive,  and 
the  latter  may  be  able  for  some  time  yet  to  make  use  of 
the  articles  which  Timothy  is  instructed  to  bring  (iv.  13). 
Any  permanent  change,  however,  in  his  present  condition 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  possibility.     For  the  brief 
span  of  earthly  life  that  remains  he  relies  also  upon  the 
protection  of  his  Lord ;   the  only  deliverance,  however, 
from  the  evil  of  this  world  which  he  expects  at  the  hands 
of  Christ  is  a  translation  into  His  kingdom  above  (iv.  18). 
It  is  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  his  martyr- 
dom that  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  so  earnestly  to  be  unre- 
mitting in  his  eflForts  to  preach  the  gospel  (iv.  1-5  and  iv. 
6-8).     Exercising  all  the  powers  that  he  has,  Timothy  is 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  departing  apostle.     Mindful  of  the 
future,  when  Paul  will  be  no  longer  alive,  Timothy  is  to 
bear  in  mind  his  own  calling  (ii.  17,  iii.  1-9,  iv.  3),  and 
to  see  to  it  that  in  his  own  time  and  afterwards  there 
shall  not  be  lacking  other  faithful  representatives  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  has  received  from  his  teacher,  also  men 
to  take  his  own  place  when  he  is  gone  (ii.  2).     In  view  of 
the  fact  that,  during  the  hasty  journey  to  Rome  upon 
which  presumably  he  would  set  out  as  soon  as  possible 
after  receiving  the  letter,  Timothy  could  not  very  well 
have  acted  upon  the  exhortations  to  be  found  in  2  Tim. 
i.  6-iv.  5,  which  form  the  main  contents  of  the  letter,  it 
is  clear  that  Paul  was  by  no  means  certain  that  Timothy 
would  find  him  still  alive.     It  may  have  been  his  desire 
to  cheer  this  discouraged  disciple  that  kept  Paul  from 
mentioning  expressly  the  possibility  of  his  demise  before 
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his  arrival.  But  the  letter  which  he  writes  is  of  the 
character  of  a  last  testament.  In  case  of  his  death  before 
Timothy's  arrival,  this  "  beloved  child  "  (i.  2)  of  his  is  not 
,  to  be  left  without  a  solemn,  aflfecting,  written  statement 
of  the  last  will  of  his  spiritual  father.  It  is  this  peculi- 
arity of  the  letter  and  the  imminence  of  the  apostle's 
death  which  leads  him  more  than  once  to  reflect  upon  his 
own  past  and  that  of  his  disciple.  Just  as  Paul  regards 
his  own  Christian  piety  as  an  inheritance  from  his  Pharisaic 
forefathers,  so  does  he  consider  Timothy's  faith  to  be  an 
inheritance  from  his  Jewish  mother  and  grandmother  (n.  4). 
Timothy  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  long  before  he  came  into  contact  with  Paul  and  the 
gospel,  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  his  pious  mother  (iii.  15).  He  is  reminded 
also  of  his  conversion,  his  instruction  by  Paul,  and  his  con- 
fession made  before  the  assembled  congregation  at  the  time 
of  his  baptism  (ii.  2,  cf.  1  Tim.  vi.  12),  also  of  his  dedication 
to  missionary  service  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostle's  hands 
(n.  5),  and  of  the  long  series  of  years  during  which  he 
had  shared  Paul's  labours  and  sufferings  (iii.  10),  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  persecutions  which  Paul  had 
endured  at  the  time  of  Timothy's  conversion  in  Lystra, 
Timothy's  native  city,  and  shortly  before  at  Iconium,  and 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (iii.  11,  cf.  Acts  xiii.  50,  xiv.  5,  19). 
In  this  retrospect  is  to  be  included  not  only  passages 
like  i.  15-18,  where  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  contents 
were  known  to  Timothy,  but  also  such  a  passage  as  iv. 
16f.  That  this  latter  passage  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
statement  of  a  new  fact  is  clear  from  the  lack  of  concrete 
and  definite  expressions,  the  somewhat  figurative  character 
of  the  language,  and  the  rhetorical  quality  of  the  style, 
which  is  strikingly  unlike  that  of  the  short  notices  and 
business  directions  that  precede  (iv.  9-15)  and  follow 
(iv.  19-22).  The  only  related  passage  is  iv.  18.  Just 
before  concluding  the  letter  with  a  statement  of  the  only 
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thing  which  in  existing  circumstances  he  could  hope  for 
from  the  Lord,  Paul  himself  recalls  and  reminds  Timothy 
of  an  earlier  occasion  when  he  had  been  in  similar  danger. 
In  his  first  defence  no  one  had  stood  by  him,  but  all 
those  who  might  have  given  him  aid  left  him.  Paul  does 
not  consider  this  conduct  praiseworthy,  nevertheless  he 
does  not  threaten  his  enemy  with  divine  judgment,  as  in 
the  verse  just  preceding  (iv.  14).  On  the  other  hand, 
speaking  in  a  tone  strikingly  different  from  that  which 
characterises  other  remarks  apparently  similar  (i.  15,  iv. 
10),  he  attributes  this  desertion  to  weakness,  and  prays 
God  to  forgive  his  friends.  This  incident  is  mentioned 
primarily  in  order  to  exalt  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord 
in  contrast  to  the  un trustworthiness  of  men  (cf.  ii.  13). 
The  Lord  alone  stood  by  him  then  and  strengthened  him, 
and  he  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion. 
Because  of  the  use  of  this  figurative  language  it  is  not  to 
be  assumed  that  some  definite  person  is  referred  to  who 
might  be  compared  to  a  lion,  as  the  emperor  Nero  or  the 
prcefectus  prcBtoriiy  who  represented  the  latter  as  judge, 
or  Satan  (n.  6).  It  means  rather  that  at  that  time,  by 
reason  of  the  help  which  the  Lord  supplied  him  in  his 
defence  before  the  court,  Paul  was  delivered  out  of  ex- 
treme danger.  This  proves  that  by  irptarri  avoXoyia  cannot 
be  meant  the  first  stage  of  a  legal  proceeding  still  in 
progress  when  this  letter  was  written.  If  after  such  an 
airoXoyia  Paul  continued  in  prison  under  charges,  particu- 
larly in  the  severe  imprisonment  and  the  hopeless  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  2  Tim.  and  had  been 
for  some  months  preceding,  then  the  words  teal  ipvaOrjv 
iK  aToimro^  Xeovro^  are  jneaningless.  No  matter  how  suc- 
cessfully, with  the  Lord's  help,  he  had  defended  himself 
in  a  first  hearing,  and  no  matter  how  strong  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  acquittal  aroused  by  it  in  himself  and  others 
may  have  been,  if,  now,  he  were  languishing  in  a  dungeon 
with    the  definite   expectation  of  being   executed  as  a 
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criminal,  he  had  not  been  deUvered  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
lion,  but  only  painfully  disillusioned.  Hence  the  first 
airoKoyia  must  refer  to  a  defence  which  Paul  had  made  at 
an  earlier  trial,  which  by  reason  of  his  successful  defence 
had  ended  in  his  acquittal  and  actual  release.  Conse- 
quently it  could  not  have  been  his  defence  before  Festus 
and  Agrippa  (Acts  xxv.  1-xxvi.  31),  nor  a  defence  before 
the  imperial  court  at  Eome,  which  left  him  under  arrest 
and  increased  his  hardships,  as  these  are  described  in 
2  Tim.  and  in  no  other  of  the  captivity  letters. 

The  same  conclusion  follows,  if  possible  with  even 
greater  certainty,  from  a  consideration  of  the  purpose  of 
his  deliverance  stated  in  iv.  17.  In  standing  by  him  and 
strengthening  him  in  that  trial  which  ended  in  his  deliver- 
ance from  extreme  danger,  the  Lord  designed,  so  the 
japostle  thinks,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  should 
be  carried  to  its  completion,  so  that  all  peoples  should 
hear  it.  At  the  time  of  this  defence  this  purpose  had 
by  no  means  been  accomplished,  either  by  Paul  or  by 
other  missionaries.  That,  however,  it  would  necessarily 
be  accomplished,  Paul  and  every  other  Christian,  on  the 
strength  of  -the  promise  of  Jesus,  fully  believed.  The 
only  question  was  by  whom.  If  Paul  succumbed  in  the 
trial,  and  was  devoured  by  the  lion,  then  it  must  be 
accomplished  by  others  after  his  death.  But  in  order 
that  it  might  be  accomplished  by  Paul — ^by  him  and  not 
by  someone  else,  as  shown  by  the  strong  emphasis  upon 
the  Si  ifAov — the  Lord  had  stood  by  him,  and  enabled  him 
successfully  to  defend  himself;  and  in  order  that  this 
purpose  might  be  actually  accomplished,  he  had  been  saved 
out  of  the  lion's  jaws.  It  is  very  evident  that  nothing 
which  followed  upon  his  deliverance  from  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Jews,  through  his  appeal  to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11), 
is  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  divine  purpose 
here  indicated.  As  a  result  of  that  deliverance  he  had 
been  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
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skilful  defence  before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  and  the  report 
of  it  which  Festus  made  (Acts  xxv.  26,  xxvi.  31),  con- 
tributed much  to  his  comparative  freedom  in  Rome,  and 
his  unhindered  preaching  of  the  gospel  for  two  years. 
But  through  that  preaching  no  nation  heard  the  gospel 
which  had  not  heard  it  before.  To  the  mixed  populace  of 
Rome,  which  Paul  looks  upon  as  an  iOpo^  'PafuiicDv  (voL  i. 
373,  n.  3),  the  gospel  had  already  been  brought  at  the  time 
when  Romans  was  written.  This  is  even  more  ttue  if,  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  writing  of  Philippians,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  powerful  defence  before  the  imperial  court, 
Paul  was  permitted  to  resume  the  work  in  Some  which 
he  had  carried  on  during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  writing 
of  Philippians,  and  which  had  been  broken  off.  Unless  he 
did  more  than  obtain  through  his  labours  "  some  fruit " 
in  Rome  (Rom.  L  13 ;  vol.  i.  373,  n.  3),  where  a  Christian 
Church  had  long  existed,  and  where  numerous  independ- 
ent missionaries  were  at  work  (Col.  iv.  11 ;  Phil.  i.  14-18  ; 
voL  i.  441,  543),  he  could  not  claim  to  have  completed 
the  Christian  preaching.  Rome  was  not  the  end  of  the 
world,  nor  the  goal  of  the  missionary  plans  which  had  been 
in  Paul's  mind  for  so  many  years.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not,  at  the  time  when  2  Tim.  was  written,  have 
thought  that  the  great  purpose  which  the  Lord  had  in 
view  when  He  stood  by  him  in  the  first  defence,  namely, 
the  spreading  of  the  gospel  to  all  peoples  by  Paul,  was 
yet  to  be  fulfilled.  For  now  all  that  he  expects  from  the 
Lord  is  a  blessed  death  (iv.  18).  He  has  just  said 
(iv.  7),  and  everywhere  the  tone  of  the  letter  implies, 
that  his  course  is  ended.  Since,  now,  a  pious  man  could 
not  ascribe  to  the  Lord,  a  purpose  which  neither  had  been 
realised  in  the  past  nor  in  his  judgment  could  be  realised 
in  the  future,  it  follows  that  the  purpose  for  which  Christ 
had  so  powerfully  sustained  him  in  the  earlier  trial  had 
been  accomplished.  Subsequent  to  the  successful  issue  of 
his  trial  and  his  acquittal,  Paul  had  resumed  his  mission- 
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ary  work,  and  had  preached  the  gospel  in  regions  where 
heretofore  it  had  not  been  preached,  either  by  himself 
or  by  other  missionaries. 

A  similar  conclusion  follows  from  iv.  7.  When  Phil- 
ippians  was  written,  Paul  was  fiill  of  energy  and  of  the 
thought  of  progress,  not  only  as  regards  his  own  moral  and 
religious  life  (Phil,  iii  12-14),  but  also  with  reference  to 
his  work ;  and  one  reason  why  he  believed  he  would  be 
acquitted  in  the  trial  then  in  progress,  and  begin  his 
course  anew,  was  his  knowledge  that  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  demanded  a  continuance  of  his  life  and  his  further 
labours  (vol.  i.  541,  545).  Now  his  course  is  ended. 
Just  as  his  statements  in  Philippians  were  not  due  to  any 
specially  joyous  mood,  so  it  is  impossible  to  explain  those 
in  2  Tim.  as  due  to  a  discouraged  and  gloomy  state  of  mind. 
Indeed,  the  whole  tone  of  2  Tim.  gives  an  opposite  impres- 
sion. While  Paul  does  write  with  deep  feeling,  it  is  a 
feeling  which  uplifts  him,  and  is  designed  to  enhearten  with 
him  the  discouraged  Timothy.  The  great  diflference  be- 
tween the  two'  letters  in  their  outlook  upon  the  past  and 
future  is  due,  not  to  feeling,  but  to  fact.  Now,  from  Eom. 
XV.  15-29  we  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  58 
Paul  felt  that  his  work  in  the  regions  about  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  was  done,  and  it  was  under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling  that  he  entertained  the  purpose 
and  hope  of  carrying  out  a  plan  which  he  had  had  in  mind 
for  some  years,  namely,  of  continuing  his  work  west  of  the 
Adriatic.  Eome  was  to  be  only  a  stopping  point  on  the 
way  ;  the  goal  which  he  had  primarily  in  mind  was  Spain 
(Eom.  XV.  24,  28).  How  could  Paul  say  that  he  had 
finished  his  course  if  he  had  remained  continuously  in 
Eome,  where  he  is  now  about  to  be  executed !  If  Paul 
wrote  both  Eom.  xv.  and  2  Tim.  iv.,  then  from  2  Tim. 
iv.  7  it  may  be  certainly  concluded  that  Paul  regained  his 
liberty  as  he  expected  when  he  wrote  Philippians,  and 
visited,  among  other  places,  Spain. 
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The  language  in  which  Paul  describes  the   purpose 
which  the  Lord  had  in  standing  by  him  in  his  earlier  trial, 
which  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  had  actually  been  accom- 
plished in  the  interval  between  his  trials  (iv.  17),  seems 
somewhat  exaggerated.     It  is  to  be  judged,  however,  in 
comparison  with  Paul's  language  elsewhere,  and  by  that 
of  his  contemporaries.     It  was  considered  that  the  gospel 
had  been  preached  to  a  people  or  a  country  when  it  had 
been  received  in  a  number  of  places,  and  Churches  had 
been  organised  (n.  7).     Thus,  for  example,  in  the  year  58 
Paul  felt  that  there  was  no  further  room  for  missionary 
work  (at  least  for  missionary  work  of  the  kind  that  he  was 
specially  commissioned  to  do,  namely,  the  laying  of  the 
foundations)  in  all  the  region  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum 
(Bom.  XV.  19, 23).    There  is  no  consideration  of  the  regions 
lying  inland  from  the  civilised  countries  along  the  coast, 
nor  of  barbarians  outside  of  the  Boman  empire,  it  evi- 
dently being  taken  for  granted  that  the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel  in  these  vast  regions,  as  yet  very  little  known, 
should  fall  to  the  Churches  that  had  been  organised  in  the 
more  civihsed  provinces.     It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  is  indicated  by  the  letters  to  the  Churches  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  Paul  regarded  as  his  own  the  work  done 
from  centres  where  he  laboured  by  helpers  associated  .with 
him,   considering  the  Churches  thus  organised  as  under 
his  jurisdiction  (vol.  i.  449,  n.  3).      This  throws  light 
upon  the  statement  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  that  Titus  at  that 
time  had  gone  to  Dalmatia,  and  a  certain  Crescens  to 
Gaul  (n.  8).    There  is  no  indication  that  they,  like  Demas, 
had  deserted  the  apostle  and  sought  safety  for  themselves ; 
or  that,  like  Tychicus,  they  had  been  sent  by  the  apostle 
upon  some  special  errand  (iv.  10a,  12).     In  either  case 
it  would  be  a  question   why  they  went   to  these  par- 
ticular countries,  with  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  Paul, 
up  to  this  time,  had  never  had  anything  to  do.      The 
probability  is  that  Titus,  who  had  long  been  associated 
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with  Paul  (Gal.  iL  3),  who,  as  his  commissioner,  had 
executed  difficult  offices  in  Corinth  (2  Cor.  vii.-ix. ;  vol.  i. 
308  flf.,  329  f.),  and  who,  as  we  shall  see,  not  very  long 
before  2  Tim.  was  written  had  completed  some  missionary^ 
work  in  Crete  that  had  been  begun  by  others,  had  gone 
as  a  missionary  and  as  Paul's  representative  and  helper  to 
Dalmatia.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  unknown  Crescens 
went  for  a  similar  purpose  to  Gaul.  If,  by  this  means, 
beginnings  of  Church  organisations  had  been  made  west- 
ward, north-westward,  and  north-eastward  from  Eome,  in 
Spain  by  Paul  himself,  in  Gaul  by  Crescens,  in  Dalmatia 
by  Titus,  then,  in  reality,  the  missionary  map  had  been 
very  much  changed  since  Paul's  first  defence.  Mention  is 
made  of  these  facts  in  a  purely  incidental  way,  without 
any  intention  on  the  writer's  part  of  giving  his  readers 
information.  Consequently  to  us  they  lack  in  clearness. 
To  attempt  from  such  incidental  hints  to  estimate  what 
actual  events  lie  behind  the  sonorous  words  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  17  would  be  presumptuous.  The  omission,  for  ex- 
ample, of  any  reference  to  preaching  in  the  province  of 
Africa  is  less  strange  than  the  failure  to  mention  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  in  Rom.  xv.  19,  23,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  Paul  never  visited  these 
places  (vol.  i.  377,  n.  11).  We  know  enough,  possibly, 
to  render  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  17  intelligible,  but  by  no  means 
enough  to  test  the  passage  by  actual  history. 

By  " apology"  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16  (c£  Phil.  i.  7,  16)  is  to 
be  understood  not  a  single  hearing  nor  a  single  speech  of 
defence  made  at  this  hearing,  as  distinct  from  subsequent 
hearings  and  speeches  in  the  course  of  the  same  trial,  but 
an  entire  legal  defence  made  at  an  earlier  trial,  now  ended, 
and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  trial  in  which  Paul  was 
involved  at  the  time  when  2  Tim.  was  written.  What 
Paul  says  in  this  letter  about  the  conduct  of  his  friends 
at  the  time  of  his  first  defence  does  not  contradict  what 
is  said  in  Philippians.     The  joyful  and  courageous  state 
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of  mind  which  at  that  time  had  taken  possession  of  those 
about  Paul  (Phil.  i.  12-18 ;  vol.  i.  542)  was  only  the 
result  of  a  favourable  turn  which,  contrary  to  expectation, 
his  trial  had  recently  taken  because  of  his  successful  self- 
defence.  When  the  trial  began  and  Paul  was  deprived  of 
the  liberty  which  he  had  enjoyed  for  two  years,  the  mood 
of  the  Christians  in  Rome  must  have  been  very  different. 
From  Philippians  we  learn  something  of  the  apprehensive 
reports  which  reached  the  Philippian  Christians  from  Rome* 
Furthermore,  it  would  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  Phil- 
ippians had  Paul,  instead  of  emphasising  the  favourable 
aspects  of  his  trial,  and  the  hope  of  release,  which  condi- 
tions at  the  time  justified  him  in  entertaining,  complained 
that,  at  the  decisive  moment,  which  now  fortunately  was 
past,  no  one  of  his  friends  had  had  the  courage  to  take 
sides  with  him  before  the  court,  either  as  a  witness  for 
him  or  as  his  advocate.  This  weakness  he  forgave  at 
the  time,  as  he  confesses  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  his  friends  had 
contributed  aught  to  the  successful  progress  of  his  trial 
(PhiL  i  12  f.).  He  and  he  alone  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
represented  his  own  cause  and  that  of  the  gospel  before 
the  court  (PhiL  i.  7,  16) ;  while,  for  the  final  decision  of 
the  court,  which  he  still  awaits,  and  in  the  further  hear- 
ings necessary  to  this  end,  he  depends  only  upon  the 
petitions  of  his  fellow-Christians  and  the  fact  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  put  the  right  words  into  his  mouth  (Phil, 
i.  19 ;  vol.  i.  544).  This  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
retrospect  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16  f.  Considering  the  trial  as  a 
whole,  Paul  can  say,  "  The  Lord  alone  stood  by  me,  and 
strengthened  me ;  and  so  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  lion's 
mouth."  If  2  Tim.  is  genuine,  it  follows  that  the  im- 
prisonment in  which  Paul  found  himself  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written  was  not  a  continuance  of  that  during  which 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  and,  somewhat  later, 
Philippians  were  written,   so  that    the    expectation  so 
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strongly  expressed  in  Philippians  must  have  been  realised, 
and  that 'after  the  ensuing  acquittal  by  the  inaperial  court, 
he  had  used  his  regained  freedom,  among  other  things, 
to  resume  his  missionary  labour,  and  in  carrying  out  his 
original  plan  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  West. 

During  this  interval  Paul  was  also  in  the  East,  as  he 
expected  to  be  when  he  wrote  Philippians  (Phil.  i.  25  f., 
ii.  24).  If  it  be  clear  both  from  the  connection  and  tone 
of  iv.  9-13  and  iv.  19-21  that  the  facts  here  mentioned 
were  not  already  familiar  to  Timothy,  but  that  the  com- 
munications and  reports  were  quite  as  new  to  him  as 
were  the  accompanying  instructions,  then  special  import- 
ance attaches  to  the  notice  that  Paul  had  left  Trophimus 
behind  in  Miletus  sick  (n.  9).  This  man,  who  was  an 
Ephesian,  had  accompanied  Paul  upon  the  journey  from 
Macedonia  through  Miletus  to  Jerusalem,  which  ended 
with  the  apostle's  arrest,  and  had  reached  Jerusalem 
with  him  (Acts  xx.  4,  15-38,  xxi.  29);  so  that  on  this 
journey  he  could  not  have  been  left  behind  at  Miletus 
sick.  Even  if,  on  this  point,  the  account  in  Acts,  which 
in  other  respects  is  credible  enough,  be  considered  entirely 
untrustworthy,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  how, 
five  years  later,  Paul  could  communicate  this  as  a  piece  of 
news  to  Timothy,  who  also  had  accompanied  the  apostle 
on  this  journey,  and  had  since  resided  with  him  in  Kome 
(Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19-23).  We  therefore 
assume  that,  after  he  was  set  at  liberty  from  his  Eoman 
imprisonment,  and  not  very  long  before  2  Tim.  was 
written,  Paul  must  have  been  with  Trophimus  at  Miletus. 
From  the  close  connection  between  this  communication 
and  the  statement  that  Erastus  remained  in  Corinth, 
it  is  necessary  also  to  assume  that  on  this  same  journey 
Paul  touched  at  Corinth,  being  accompanied  as  far  as  this 
point  by  Erastus,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Rom.  xvi.  21, 
was  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  and,  from  Acts  xix.  22, 
a  temporary  helper  of  the  apostle.      That  the   present 
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notice  does  not  have  reference  to  the  journey  of  Erastus 
from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  about  Easter  57,  mentioned  in 
Acts,  and  to  the  departure  of  Paul  from  Corinth  for 
Jerusalem  about  Easter  58,  is  clear  from  the  close  con- 
nection between  this  notice  and  the  news  about  Trophimus. 
It  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  Erastus  was  accompanied 
by  Timothy  on  that  journey  to  Corinth,  and  that  Timothy 
accompanied  Paul  on  his  return  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  so  that  if  Erastus,  who  is  not 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4,  failed  on  this  occasion  to  accom- 
pany Paul  and  Timothy  and  the  representatives  of  the 
contributing  Churches,  but  remained  behind  in  Corinth, 
Timothy  must  have  known  it  at  the  time.  Of  course  it 
was  perfectly  possible  for  Paul  to  remind  Timothy  of  this 
fact  at  some  later  time,  if  there  was  any  clear  reason  for 
it,  or  if  he  wanted  to  emphasise  some  practical  point. 
But  merely  to  state  a  fact  with  which  Timothy  was  per- 
fectly familiar,  five  years  after  the  event  in  question  took 
place,  would  be  senseless.  For  the  same  reasons  the 
sending  of  Tychicus  from  Eome  to  Ephesus,  iv.  12,  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  sending  of  the  same  person  to 
the  province  of  Asia,  of  which  we  learn  in  Eph.  vL  21 ; 
Col.  iv.  7 ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  Timothy  was  with 
Paul  at  the  time  (Col.  i.  1;  Philem.  1).  The  refer- 
ence must  therefore  be  to  a  later  journey  of  Tychicius. 
Sunilarly  the  sojourn  of  Paul  in  Troas,  presupposed  in 
iv.  13,  must  have  been  of  very  recent  date,  and  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  visit  the  account  of  which  is  given 
in  Acts  XX.  6-12.  On  the  latter  occasion  Paul  was 
accompanied  by  Timothy,  of  which  there  is  no  hint  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  13.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  errand  with 
which  Timothy  is  here  charged  argues  against  the  assump- 
tion that  at  least  five  years  had  elapsed  since  Paul  was  in 
Troas.  Timothy  is  to  bring  with  him  from  Troas,  at 
which  point  he  will  touch  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  a 
cloak,  certain  books  and  leaves  of  parchment,  which  the 
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apostle  had  left  there  in  the  hands  of  one  Carpus.     From 
the  exact  enumeration  of  the  articles,  the  special  mention 
of   the  parchments,   which   probably  contained  written 
notes  {GK,  ii.  938  f.),  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  things 
in  question  were  especially  needed  by  the  apostle.     Evi- 
dently he  needed  the  warm  cloak  for  the  coming  winter 
(iv.  21),  and  how  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  allow 
himself  to  be  any  longer  than  necessary  without  books 
and  notes  which  were  important  enough  to  be  taken  with 
him  on  his  journeys  and  to  be  sent  for  from  Eome  to 
Asia.     That  Paul  should  have  left  them  for  more  than  five 
years  in  the  hands  of  Carpus  without  making  any  effort 
to   get  them,  is  inconceivable.     Paul's  intercourse  with 
the  Churches  in  Asia,  during  his  two  years'  imprisonment 
in  CsBsarea,  which  was  nearer  than  Rome,  was  at  least 
as  frequent  as  it  was  during  his  Roman  imprisonment. 
Tychicus  was  sent  from  Rome  to  visit  most  of  the  Churches 
in  the  province  of  Asia  (vol.  i.  481),  so  was  probably  in 
Troas,  afterward  returning  to  Rome.     Sometime  before 
this  Onesiphorus  had  journeyed  from  Asia  Minor,  perhaps 
from  Iconium,  to  Rome.     His  way  thither  would  have  led 
him  through  Troas  and  Philippi,  a  route  which  was  taken 
by  Timothy  soon  afterwards,  according  to  Paul's  presup- 
position, and  some  fifty  years  later  by  Ignatius.     Other 
friends  of  Paul's,  e.g.  Epaphras  (Col.  L  7,  iv.  12),  may  have 
travelled  by  the  same  route.     During  the  course  of  these 
five  years  or  more  he  must  have  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  get  back  the  things  that  had  been  left  behind  in  Troas. 
Consequently,  the  only  natural  supposition  is  that  Paul 
had  been  in  Troas  not  long  before  2  Tim.  was  written, 
and  had  left  these  things  there.     This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  a  consideration  of  what  follows  in  iv.  14  f.    Since 
the  remark  about  the  smith  Alexander  ends  with  a  warn- 
ing to  Timothy  against  him,  and  since,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  receiving  the  letter,  Timothy  is  to  set  out  upon  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  Alexander  could  not  have  been  in  the  place 
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where  Timothy  was,  and  which  he  was  about  to  leave. 
Neither  could  he  have  been  in  Rome,  for  in  that  case  Paul 
could  have  warned  Timothy  against  him  much  more 
eflFectively  after  the  latter's  arrival.  He  is  to  be  sought, 
consequently,  in  one  of  the  places  at  which  Timothy  is  to 
touch  on  his  way  to  Rome ;  and  since  Troas  has  just  been 
mentioned  as  one  place  at  which  Timothy  is  to  stop  and 
perform  an  errand  for  Paul,  the  natural  supposition  is  that 
Alexander  was  to  be  found  there.  This  explains  the 
sequence  of  thought.  The  errand  which  Timothy  is  to 
perform  in  Troas  makes  Paul  think  of  his  own  last 
residence  there,  and  recalls  the  opposition  he  had  en- 
countered from  Alexander.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
this  hostility  had  compelled  him  to  leave  Troas  in  haste, 
and  so  had  caused  him  to  leave  his  things  behind. 
There  follows  very  naturally  the  exhortation  to  Timothy 
to  beware  of  this  hostile  person,  a  warning  which  is 
emphasised  by  the  statement  that  Alexander  had  resisted 
the  preaching  of  Paul  and  his  helpers  to  the  utmost,  con- 
sequently was  not  so  much  a  personal  enemy  of  Paul's  as 
a  sworn  foe  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  (n.  3).  Therefore, 
Timothy  also  is  to  beware  of  him.  From  the  contrast 
between  "  me "  and  "  thou  also "  we  infer  that  Timothy 
had  not  shared  with  Paul  this  hostility  of  Alexander  in 
Troas,  and  so  was  not  with  Paul  in  Troas  at  the  time. 
Consequently,  whether  he  had  heard  of  the  matter  before 
or  learned  of  it  now  for  the  first  time  from  Paul's  letter, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned  personally  he  had  had  no 
occasion  to  encounter  Alexander's  enmity.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that,  after  being  released  from  his  long  im- 
prisonment, Paul  had  gone  to  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth, 
in  each  case  unaccompanied  by  Timothy. 

But  that  Paul  did  not  see  Timothy  at  all  on  this 
journey  is  altogether  unlikely.  When  Phil.  ii.  19  was 
written,  Paul  was  planning  to  send  him  to  Philippi.  From 
1  Tim,  i.  3  (cf.  2  Tim.  i.  18)  we  learn  that  subsequent  to 
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this  visit  he  remained  continuously  in  Ephesus,  and  from 

1  Tim.  iii.  14,  iv.  13,  that  Paul  was  intending  to  visit  him 
there  (§  34).  In  the  meantime  Paul  had  been  in  Troas  and 
Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13,  20).  Very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, therefore,  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  maintain 
that  Paul  was  prevented  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had  been 
on  a  previous  occasion  (Acts  xx.  16),  from  visiting  Ephesus, 
or  that  Timothy,  in  case  he  left  Ephesus  in  the  meantime 
against  Paul's  wishes,  or  in  case  Paul  was  prevented  from 
coming  to  Ephesus,  was  unable  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
him  somewhere  else.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  longing  expressed  in  2  Tim.  i.  4  to  see 
Timothy  again,  Paul  mentions  his  sorrowful  recollection  of 
Timothy's  tears.  The  only  natural  inference  is  that  not 
long  before  Timothy  had  taken  tearful  leave  of  Paul;  a  scene 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  until,  as  Paul  hopes,  he  shall 
greet  Timothy  again  in  Rome.  Where  this  painful  separa- 
tion took  place  we  do  not  know,  only,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  could  not  have  been  in  Troas,  or  Miletus,  or  Corinth. 

Furthermore,  where  Timothy  was  at  the  time  2  Tim. 
was  written  we  can  only  conjecture.  If  on  his  journey  to 
Rome  he  was  to  pass  through  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13-15), 
he  must  have  been  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  but  hardly 
at  Ephesus  (n.  10).  Nothing  is  said  in  2  Tim.  about  the 
oversight  of  the  Church,  such  as  Timothy  is  represented 
as  exercising  at  Ephesus  in  1  Tim.  Moreover,  if  Timothy 
had  been  at  Ephesus,  Paul  could  not  have  failed  to  mention 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  12  that  Tychicus,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Ephesus, 
would  see  him,  particularly  if  Tychicus  brought  2  Tim. 
(cf.  Col.  iv.  8  ;  Eph.  vi.  22  ;  Phil.  ii.  19,  25  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17). 
If,  however,  as  is  more  probable,  Tychicus  left  Paul  after 

2  Tim.  was  despatched,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Paul  did  not  inform  Timothy  of  Tychicus*  coming,  pro- 
vided that  Paul  expected  Tychicus  to  meet  Timothy  in 
Ephesus.  Furthermore,  the  report  that  Trophimus  had 
been  left  behind  in  Miletus  (iv.  20),  and  the  manner  in 
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which  Paul  speaks  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in 
Troas  (iv.  13-15),  are  most  naturally  explained,  if  at 
the  tune  when  these  things  happened  and  subsequently 
Timothy  was  living  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  cities. 
If  Onesiphorus'  home  was  Iconium  (n.  1),  the  greeting 
sent  to  him  (iv.  19)  would  indicate  that  at  the  time 
Timothy  was  at  or  near  Iconium,  possibly  at  his  home 
in  Lystra.  In  order  to  convey  such  a  greeting,  Paul 
could  not  have  urged  Timothy  to  take  so  long  a  journey 
as  that  from  Ephesus  to  Iconium. 

Quite  diflFerent  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the  greeting 
to  Prisca  and  Aquila  (iv.  19).  Since  coming  into  contact 
with  Paul,  this  couple  had  already  changed  their  place  of 
residence  twice  in  the  interest  of  his  missionary  work  and 
of  the  Churches.  They  had  gone  from  Corinth  to  live 
in  Ephesus,  and  thence  back  to  Kome,  whence  they  had 
originally  come  to  Corinth  (vol.  i.  389  £).  If  they 
were  now  in  the  East  again,  it  is  at  least  likely  that  they 
had  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  earlier  they  had  spent  at 
least  three  years.  Journeying  from  Iconium  or  Lystra  by 
way  of  Troas  to  Kome,  Timothy  would  touch  at  Ephesus, 
and  so  could  convey  the  greeting  which  Paul  sent  to 
Prisca  and  Aquila. 

The  investigation  of  the  trustworthiness  of  all  these 
statements,  and  the  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  an 
historical  connection  with  one  another  and  with  other 
known  facts,  must  be  deferred  until  the  facts  to  be  found 
only  in  1  Tim.  and  Titus  have  been  stated. 

1.  (Pp.  2,  3, 19.)  Cf.  Acts  xi.  25  with  2  Tim.  i.  17  ;  in  the  latter,  however, 
the  stronger  expression  wovhaim  iCffnivtv  points  to  even  greater  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  weU-nigh  lost  apostle  could  be  found. 
The  ava^x^^^i  ^'^^  (^^'  ^8^-  ^P^'  ^^'  ^>  where  it  occurs  along  with  the  Pauline 
dvairav€ivy  1  Cor.  xvi.  18 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  13 ;  Philem.  7,  20 ;  cf.  Ign.  TraU. 
xii.  1 ;  Magn.  xv. ;  Smym,  ix.  2,  xii.  1)  can  of  itself  indicate  bodily  as  well  as 
spiritual  refreshing.  The  aim  of  such  a  long  journey,  however,  can  only  have 
been  to  ascertain  Paul's  outward  condition,  and  to  ameliorate  it  as  far  as 
possible  (cf .  Phil.  ii.  25, 30,  iv.  10-20 ;  Acts  xxiv.  23,  xxvii.  3).  This  certainly 
involved  gifts  to  the  jailers  to  make  sure  that  they  would  give  him  friendly 
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treatment  and  all  reasonable  liberty.  Paul  would  not  have  suffered  him  to 
bribe  the  judge  even  if  it  had  been  possible  (Acts  zxiv.  26).  But  even  a 
Christian  like  Ignatius,  who  so  passionately  longed  for  martyrdom,  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  who  were  conducting  him  were  induced  to 
treat  him  well  by  gifts  and  entertainment,  ad  Rom,  v.  1;  cf.  Mart,  Polyc,  vii.  2 ; 
Passio  Perpetuce,  chap.  iii.  16  (ed.  Robinson,  64.  15,  84.  22  ff.) ;  Acta  Pioniiy  xi. 
3f.  (Acta  mart,  seUcta,  ed.  Gebhardt  p.  104  f.) ;  Lucian,  Peregrin,  12  ;  Co7ist. 
apost,  V.  1.  We  do  not  know  whether  Onesiphorus  was  commissioned  by  some 
Church  to  do  this  or  not ;  equally  uncertain  is  it  whether  it  was  on  this  journey 
or  earlier  that  he  found  occasion  to  do  a  service  to  someone  in  Ephesus,  such 
as  he  had  just  done  to  Paul  (i.  18).  All  that  we  know  of  his  home  is  that  it 
was  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  15-18,  iv.  19.  The  Acts  of  Paul  (Acta  Theclce, 
i-vii.,  XV.,  xxiii.,  xxvi.,  xlii.),  represents  Onesiphorus  as  a  citizen  of  Iconium, 
in  whose  house  Paul  found  quarters  and  preached  to  the  Church.  The  author 
of  this  work  certainly  could  not  have  gathered  this  from  2  Tim.,  nor  even 
have  conjectured  it  from  this  source,  and  it  is  true  that  elsewhere  he  com- 
bines independent  traditions  with  statements  from  the  N.T.  {GKy  i,  788,  ii. 
892-910  ;  Forsch,  v.  97,  A.  1).  The  Jew  Onesiphorus,  the  host  of  Peter  and 
Andrew  in  Ancyra,  or  in  the  land  of  the  barbarians,  is  a  worthless  imitation 
of  this  representation  (SuppL  cod,  apocr,y  ed.  Bonnet,  ii.  9 ;  Acta  apost,  apocr,, 
ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  1.  123  ff.).  Since  Paul  sends  greeting,  not  to 
Onesiphorus,  but  only  to  his  family  (iv.  19),  and  in  praying  that  the  Lord 
will  reward  his  devotion  speaks  of  his  family  first  (i.  16),  and  mentions  him 
only  in  connection  with  the  judgment  day  (i.  18),  it  follows  that  Onesiphorus 
had  died  since  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  that  Timothy  already  knew  of  it. 
Certain  minuscules  (Tischendorf,  2  Tim.  iv.  19)  have  borrowed  from  the 
Acta  TheclaSf  chap,  ii.,  the  names  Lectra,  the  wife  of  Onesimus,  and  Simmias 
and  Zeno,  his  sons.  Amphilochius  of  Iconium  (in  Ficker,  Amphilochianay  i, 
66  f.  cf.  S.  111-135)  mentions  the  house  of  Onesiphorus  at  Iconium  as  an 
example  of  the  fact  that  the  Apostles  often  used  a  heathen  house  as  a  church. 
2.  (P.  2.)  Of  the  four  names  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  Linus  is  the  only  one 
upon  which  history  throws  any  light.  Considering  the  great  rarity  of  this 
Greek  mythological  name  (Herodot.  ii.  79)  as  a  proper  name  for  persons 
(a  I,  Or.  No.  8518,  p.  261,  line  53 ;  I,  Or,  Sic,  et  It.  No.  2276),  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  here,  as  Irenseus  directly  asserted,  the  same  Roman  Christian  is 
meant  who,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  became,  after  Peter  (and  Paul),  the 
first  bishop  of  Rome  (Iren.  iii.  3.  3 ;  Eus.  iii.  2,  v.  6 ;  pseudo-Tert.  c.  Marc. 
iii.  277  ;  Epiph.  Hcer,  xxvii.  6 ;  Lih.  xfontif.,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  3,  53, 121,  where 
is  found  also  a  discussion  about  a  sarcophagus  found  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  having,  as  alleged,  the  inscription  Linm;  cf.  V.  Schultze,  Arch. 
Stud.  235-239 ;  Erbes,  ZfKG,  vii.  20).  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
remains  which  are  left  us  of  the  older  Acts  of  Paul  and  those  of  Peter,  How- 
ever, a  Latin  recasting  of  the  closing  part  of  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter  was 
ascribed  to  him,  also  of  the  last  part  of  the  Catholic  Acts  of  Paul,  though  less 
definitely  (Acta  Petri,  etc.,  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  1-44 ;  cf.  OK,  ii.  833  ff.,  872). 
Among  the  mythical  characters  in  Const,  ap.  vii.  46  occurs  Alvos  6  JSXavblas, 
who  is  declared  to  have  been  ordained  by  Paul  as  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 
He  is  thus  represented  as  the  son  (or  husband)  of  the  Claudia  whose  name 
comes  after  his  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21.     These  meagre  statements  have  been 
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enlarged  upon  by  English  investigators.    The  Claudia  mentioned  here  is, 

they  hold,  identical  with  the  one  who,  according  to  Martial,  Epigr.  iv.  13, 

married  a  certain  Pudens  (85-80  A.D.),  and  she  in  turn  with  the  Claudia 

Rufina  from  Britain  in  Epigr.  zi.  53,  who  is  then  made  out  to  be  a  daughter  of 

the  British  king  Cogidumnus  (Tac.  Agric,  xiv.)  or  [Titus]  Claudius  Cogidubnus 

(0.  I.  L.  vii.  No.  11).    For  a  refutation  of  these  assumptions,  which  even 

chronologically  considered  are  impossible,  see  Lightfoot,  St.  Clsmentj  i.  76>79. 

As  a  matter  of  course  there  were  countless  Claudise  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 

2  Tim.,  cf.  e.g,  C,  L  L.  vL  15335-15664 ;  also  under  Claudius,  Nos.  14868- 

15334.    Among  these  occur  some  that  are  joined  with  the  names  of  others 

of  the  earliest  Christians  in  Rome,  or  with  their  derivatives  (vol.  i.  419  f.)  ; 

No.  14913  Claudia  Olympian  (according  to  which  also  the  name  in  a  Qreek 

inscription  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  7.  Gr.  Sic,  et  It.  No.  1914,  should 

be  amended  JSXavbiq,  *OXvfi»ria[^]),  No.  14940  Ti.  Claudius  Olympus  (cf.  Rom. 

xvi.  15),  No.  14918  Claudius  Ampliatus  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  8),  No.  15564  Claudia 

Sp.  F.  Priscilla  (Rom.  xvi.  3),  No.  15066  Ti.  CL  Ti,  Lib.  "  Pudens  et  Cl(audia) 

Quintilla  filio  dulcissimo  et  sibi"  {i.e.  a  combination  of  two  names  from 

2  Tim.  iv.  21).    Later  legends  tell  of  a  Roman  senator  Pudens  who  had  two 

daughters,  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana,  and  two  sons,  Timothy  and  Novatus ; 

but  this  gives  a  very  slight  basis  for  historical  conjectures,  cf.  Baronius, 

Annales  Eccles.  ad  annum  44,  n.  61 ;  Acta  SS.,  Mai,  iv.  296  ff. ;  Tillemont, 

M^.  i,  172,  ii.  314,  658  fF. ;  Lipsius,  ApoJcr.  Apostelgesch.  ii.  1.  207,  418  ff., 

ii  2.  399.     It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  cognomen  Pudens  occurs 

among  the  higher  classes  from  Martial's  time  down  (Epigr.  iv.  13 ;  Klein, 

Fasti  cons,  for  the  years  165,  166 ;  Tert.  Scap.  iv. ;  C.  I,  G.  No.  4241,  cf.  5142). 

3.  (Pp.  3,  17.)    Tradition  has  nothing  to  say  about  Phygelus  (i  15),  but 

Hermogenes  and  Demas  (iv.  10)  are  mentioned  in  the  Acta  Theclc&j  cc.  i.  iv. 

xi.-xiv.,  which  represents  them  even  as  early  as  Paul's  first  visit  to  Iconium 

(chap,  i.,  cf.  Acts  xiii.  51)  as  false  friends  of  Paul,  who  love  money  and  a 

luxurious  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  the  false  doctrine  hinted  at  in 

2  Tim.  ii.  18,  though  there  attributed  to  others.    In  the  Acta  ThecUBy  chap.  L, 

Alexander's  epithet  6  xaX««vff  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  is  transferred  to  Hermogenes ; 

cf.  GKy  i,  789,  ii  901,  903.    It  is  uncertain  whether  this  combination  of 

Demas  and  Hermogenes  has  been  carried  over  into  Leucius'  Acts  of  John^  cf. 

the  writer's  Acta  Jo.  p.  Ixii  ;  Epiph.  Hcbt,  Ii.  6.    The  name  Alexander  is  so 

common  that  the  designation  of  an  Alexander  as  6  xaX/ccvr  is  much  less 

striking  than  the  6  laTp6s  in  Col.  iv.  14.    It  is  very  possible  that  he  is 

identical  with  the  Alexander  in  1  Tim.  i.  ^0  whom  Paul  had  delivered  over 

to  Satan  with  a  view  to  his  chastisement  and  improvement  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  5). 

Hymenaeus,  who  is  joined  with  him  in  this  connection  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  is 

mentioned  again  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  along  with  a  certain  Philetus,  as  the 

champion  of  a  heresy.    According  to  this,  Hymenseus,  Philetus,  Phygelus, 

Hermogenes,  and  the  Alexander  in  1  Jim.  i.  20  must  have  belonged  for  a 

time  to  the  Christian  Church,  at  least  in  name.    But  it  also  agrees  best  with 

the  tone  of  2  Tim.  iv.  14  f.  if  we  take  the  man  there  mentioned  to  be  within 

the  Church.    At  all  events,  roh  ^firripois  \6yois  refers  not  to  some  chance 

saying  of  Paul,  but  to  the  teaching  which  Paul  jointly  with  others  has 

proclaimed  or  defended  in  the  presence  of  this  Alexander ;  cf.  iii.  8.     In 

itself,  rifierfpois  might  very  well  include  Timothy;  but  the  whole  drift  of 
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iv.  13-15  forces  us  to  conclude  that  Timothy  had  not  shared  in  the  experi- 
ences of  Paul  there  reported.  The  Antiochian  reading  dvBi<mjK€v  may  have 
arisen  through  a  misunderstanding,  it  being  assumed  that  the  reference  ia  to 
resistance  which  Alexander  is  now  making  to  Paul,  possibly  as  prosecutor,  or 
witness  for  the  prosecution ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  fact  that  Alex- 
ander was  in  Asia  at  the  time,  probably  in  Troas.  There  is  not  a  hint  that 
he  was  ever  in  Rome  and  opposed  Paul  in  his  trial  there.  If  he  was  an 
opponent  of  Christian  doctrine  as  Paul  preached  it,  his  identity  with  the 
Alexander  in  1  Tim.  i.  20  is  exceedingly  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  to  support  the  conjecture  that  he  is  identical  with  the  Alexander  m 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  33.  This  man  was  a  Jew,  and  seems  to  have  had  the  purpose 
of  repelling  the  charge  that  he  and  his  compatriots  were  enemies  of  the  heathen 
cult  like  Paul,  whose  race  his  accusers  must  have  emphasised  (Acts  xvi.  20)  ; 
or  perhaps  his  aim  was  rather  to  defend  Paul  and  the  Christian  teaching 
against  the  charge  of  dBevnjs,  which  would  imply  that  he  was  also  a  Christian. 
4.  (P.  6.)  In  the  light  of  Acts  xvi.  1,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  in 
2  Tim.  i.  5  only  Timothy's  mother  and  grandmother  are  mentioned,  and  not 
his  Gentile  father.  The  parallelism  between  Paul  (i.  3)  and  Timothy  (i.  5) 
runs  throughout  the  whole  section  i.  3-14  {inaurxyvea-Bai,  L  8  and  12 ; 
irapa$T)Kij,  i.  12  and  14,  and  purely  formal  di  fjv  atriav,  i.  6  and  12);  and  this 
of  itself  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  not  the  Christian  faith  of  the  two  women 
that  is  here  praised.  Since  Timothy  was  chosen  by  Paul  to  be  his  assistant  on 
Paul's  second  visit  to  Lystra,  Timothy's  home  (Acts  xvi.  1 ;  vol.  i.  209,  n.  2), 
and  since  he  owed  his  conversion  to  Paul  himself  (1  Tim.  i.  2  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2,  ii  1, 
iii.  14),  he  must  have  been  converted  during  Paul's  first  visit  (Acts  xiv.  6-23  ; 
Gal.  iv.  13).  He  was  no  neophyte  (1  Tim.  iii.  6,  v.  22)  when  Paul  chose  him 
as  his  helper  in  the  mission  work,  and  to  this  end  had  him  circumcised  and 
ordained ;  he  was  already  an  approved  member  of  the  Church  (Acts  xvi.  2). 
Therefore  Lois  and  Eunice  could  not  have  become  believers  earlier  than  he. 
All  that  we  can  gather  about  the  women  from  Acts  xvi  1  is  that  Eunice  was 
still  living  at  the  time  of  Paul's  second  visit,  and  was  a  Christian.  She  was 
converted,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  as  her  son.  The  irpSyrov,  then,  in  i.  6 — 
if  Acts  here  deserves  credence — cannot  mean  that  the  women  received  the 
Christian  faith  earlier  than  Timothy.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  mean 
that  "such  faith  did  not  exist  in  the  family  of  Timothy  until  with  these 
two  women,  and  these  alone,  it  came  to  dwell  there"  (Hofmann,  vi.  226), 
for  Lois  did  not  belong  to  the  family  of  his  Gentile  father  at  all.  But  what 
measure  of  faith  these  Jewesses  possessed  before  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, they,  like  Paul,  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  The  alleged  con- 
trast to  Paul  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  and  must  have  been  expressed 
by  a  reference  to  the  heathen  character  of  his  father  and  his  paternal 
ancestors.  What  his  father  and  forefathers  were  for  Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  6 ; 
Gal.  i.  14  ;  vol.  i.  68,  n.  15),  Timothy's  mother  and  grandmother  were  to  him. 
Timothy's  faith  forms  the  contrast  to  vpSnov,  which  here,  as  so  often,  is 
not  appreciably  different  from  nportpov,  and  expresses  priority  to  the  action 
of  the  main  statement  (Matt.  v.  24,  vii.  5,  viiL  21,  xii.  29,  xvii.  10 ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  3).  Paul  might  also  have  written  frpofv<^Krj<r€v.  Paul  could  speak  of  the 
instruction  in  the  O.T.  imparted  to  Timothy  at  home,  i,e,  by  his  mother,  and 
perhaps  also  his  grandmother,  before  their  conversion,  as  a  preparation  for 
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his  calling  as  preacher  of  the  gospel  (iii  15) ;  he  could  characterise  his  own 
Christian  piety  as  the  normal  continuation  of  the  Pharisaic  piety  of  his  earlier 
years,  and  of  his  Pharisaic  ancestors  (L  3 ;  Acts  xxiii  1,  6,  xzvi  6-7) ;  and 
with  just  as  good  reason  he  could  speak  in  praise  of  the  sincere  piety  of 
these  Jewesses,  even  though  perhaps  Lois  died  without  hearing  the  gospeL 
Only  in  case  he  had  opposed  the  revelation  of  Christ  when  it  came  to  him 
(cf.  GaL  L  16 ;  PhiL  iii.  7 ;  Acts  xxvi.  19),  and  ignoring  it  had  held  fast 
to  his  Pharisaism,  would  his  inherited  piety  have  become  hypocrisy — worship 
vitiated  by  an  unclean  and  evil  conscience.  In  a  like  case  Paul  would  have 
passed  the  same  judgment  upon  the  pre-Christian  piety  of  Lois  and  Eunice. 
6.  (P.  6.)    As  the  sense  of  ii  2  is  to  be  explained  and  completed  from 

1  Tim.  vi.  12  (cf.  the  writer's  essay  on  the  ApostoL  Syniboluniy  S.  39  ff.),  so 

2  Tim.  i  6  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  Probably  it  was 
prophetic  voices  (diet  vpixfirireias ;  cf.  1  Tim.  L  18,  Korh  riis  npoayova-as  €ir\ 
o-c  npoffxtfT^ias)  which  suggested  the  choice  of  Timothy  as  assistant  of  Paul 
and  Silvanus,  and  his  consecration  to  this  work  with  prayer  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands  (cf.  Acts  ziii.  2  f.).  The  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  presbyters 
(1  Tim.  iv.  14)  and  by  Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  6)  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  especi- 
ally since  the  former  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  accompanying  circumstance 
of  his  endowment  with  special  grace,  the  latter  as  the  efficient  cause  of  this 
endowment.  The  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timothy's  home,  accord- 
ing to  Acts  xiv.  23,  had  been  furnished  with  a  body  of  presbyters  soon  after 
their  founding ;  see,  further^  §  37. 

6.  (P.  7.)  The  earlier  Greek  Fathers  (Eus.  H.  E,  ii.  22  ;  the  real 
Euthalius,  Zacagni,  p.  633 ;  Chrysost.  xi.  190,  668,  722 ;  Theodore,  Swete, 
ii  230  f.;  cf.  i.  117,  206  f.,  and  Theodoret)  understood  2  Tim.  iv.  16  f.  on 
the  whole  correctly,  though  they  referred  the  lion  too  definitely  to  Nero. 
The  proverbial  and  figurative  character  of  the  expression  (Ps.  xxii.  21 ; 
cf.  1  Mace.  ii.  60 ;  Ps.  vii.  3,  xxxv.  17 ;  Midrash  Beresh.  r.  par.  64  at  end), 
which  we  find  so  used  in  Amos  iii  12,  would  have  been  no  hindrance  to 
writing  nw  \iovros  (Judg.  xiv.  9 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37  ;  Dan.  vi.  21)  even  if  the 
intention  were  to  liken  a  definite  individual  to  a  lion ;  but,  apart  from  the 
prophetic  announcement  in  Acts  xxvii.  24,  there  is  no  hint  in  the  N.T. 
of  a  single  pers(»L  upon  whose  decision  Paul's  fate  in  JElome  depended. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  expression  and  the  fixed  usage  of  pvea-Bai  (2  Tim. 
iii.  11,  iv.  18  ;  2  Cor.  i.  10 ;  2  These,  iii.  2  ;  Rom.  vii.  24,  xv.  31 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  7) 
does  not  admit  of  interpretation  as  an  inner  protection  from  inclination  to 
sin  or  unbelief.  Even  when  deliverance  from  temptations  is  meant  (2  Pet. 
ii.  9 ;  Matt.  vi.  13),  it  is  actual  rescue  from  definite  situations  in  real  life ; 
and  the  devil  too,  when  he  is  likened  to  a  lion  instead  of  a  serpent  (2  Cor.  xi. 
3),  is  represented  as  the  persecutor  who  seeks  the  death  of  believers  (1  Pet. 
y.  8).  His  terrifying  roar  is  simply  a  prelude  to  opening  his  jaws  and  de- 
vouring the  prey.  The  expression  eVcdwa/Mxrcv  cannot  justify  the  giving  of 
this  spiritual  meaning  to  epvaaro ;  this  can  be  seen  even  from  1  Mace.  iL  61 
(ovK  d(r3fvri<rov(riv=a-ci>6ritrovrcu.;  cf.  ii.  60)  and  still  better  from  a  passage 
similarly  misinterpreted,  PhiL  i.  19  (vol.  i.  646) ;  it  follows  also  from  the 
simple  consideration  that  rescue  from  the  danger  of  condemnation  and  exe- 
cution depends  essentially  upon  how  skilfully  and  energetically  a  man  ii 
defended  or  defends  himself.    Spitta  at  one  time  {ThStKr.  1878,  S.  682  fL) 
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returned  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage.  But  later  {Urchridet^ 
tvm^  i.  43ff. ;  cf.  also  Hesse,  EiUttehung  der  Hirtenbriefe^  29  ff.)  he  proposed 
again  his  earlier  view,  according  to  which  ver.  17,  in  contrast  with  ver. 
16,  refers  to  all  the  divine  assistance  and  deliverance  experienced  by  Paul 
since  his  call  to  apostlesbip.  In  the  sentence  connected  by  d4  with  ver.  16, 
6  Kvpi6s  fjLoi  vap4<mj  plainly  forms  an  antithesis  to  ovdeis  fioi  irapayivtro ;  con- 
sequently, since  no  other  time  or  occasion  is  mentioned,  the  force  of  the  cv 
r^  irpwrjj  yuov  dirokoyia  is  continued.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  bare  aorists  in 
ver,  17  without  a  iravrorc,  n-oXXaxiff,  del  iror€(cf.  €k  iravrnv,  iii.  11  ;  cv  rovrotr 
iroo-tv,  Bom.  viii.  37),  cannot  possibly  sum  up  all  instances  of  the  kind,  especi> 
ally  after  two  single  instances  have  been  adduced,  w.  14, 16,  in  the  same 
form.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  in  every  case  that  rescue  from  great  danger 
is  conditioned  upon  being  strengthened  by  the  Lord  or  is  brought  about  by 
this  means,  but  only  when  the  deliverance  of  the  person  in  danger  depends 
upon  his  presence  of  nund  and  his  courageous  words  and  deeds,  as,  e.g,  in  a 
legal  trial.  Nor  can  the  correct  interpretation  be  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  clause  in  iv.  17  comes  after  the  second  verb,  and  not  at  the  end 
after  the  third  verb.  It  could  even  come  after  n-apcon;  without  any  essential 
change  in  the  meaning.  It  stands  where  it  does  because  the  statement  about 
the  Lord's  purpose  naturally  follows  the  completed  account  of  His  action. 
But  the  deliverance  which  was  the  final  result  of  this  support  and  strengthen^ 
ing  by  the  Lord,  Paul  did  not  describe  as  the  immediate  act  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  speaking,  not  of  a  miraculous  deliverance, 
as,  e,g.  those  in  Acts  xvi.  26,  xxviii.  5,  nor  even  of  a  strange  combination  of 
circumstances,  but  rather  of  the  very  natural  result  of  his  happy  defence  at 
the  trial.  As  he  stood  at  the  bar,  deprived  of  all  human  assistance,  he  could 
plainly  trace  the  assistance  of  the  Lord,  the  strengthening  through  Him,  the 
supply  of  the  appropriate  means  on  the  part  of  the  Spirit  (Phil.  i.  19).  At 
this  point,  then,  naturally  comes  the  reflection  over  the  aim  which  the  Lord 
had  in  this  act  of  His.  Since  irXi/po^opf Iv  is  a  synonym  of  TrXi/poOv,  only  more 
emphatic  (cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  5  with  Acts  xii.  25),  what  is  said  of  Christian  preach- 
ing  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Bom.  xv.  19,  23  is  simply- 
repeated  here  in  a  stronger  expression  with  reference  to  Christian  preaching 
in  general ;  every  limitation  of  this  preaching,  as,  e.g.  to  that  in  Rome,  ia 
excluded  by  the  added  koi  aKovaaa-iv  ndvra  rh  iOvrf.  To  refer  this  expression 
to  the  corona  popul%  who,  it  is  held,  attended  the  trial  and  heard  Paul's  de- 
fence (Wieseler,  Huther,  et  al.),  is  particularly  out  of  place ;  for  not  only  was 
the  public  excluded,  as  a  rule,  from  criminal  trials  before  the  imperial  court 
(Mommsen,  jB.  Staatsrecht,^  ii.  965),  but  also  and  especially  was  the  circle  of  the 
€3vrjy  to  whom  the  preaching  is  here  said  to  have  been  brought,  widened  even 
less  by  a  legal  defence  than  by  PauFs  missionary  preaching  for  two  years  in 
Rome  (see  above,  p.  8).  Paul  writes  8i  €fiov  (cf.  2  Cor.  i.  19 ;  Rom.  xv.  18; 
1  Cor.  iii.  5)  and  not  vn  ifiov^  which  would  have  been  hardly  possible  in  con- 
nection with  dKova-oxnv.  But  the  former  phrase,  as  well  as  the  latter,  makes 
it  clear  that  Paul  is  speaking  of  a  result  to  be  effected  through  his  personal 
activity,  and  cannot  justify  Hofmann's  exegesis  (vi.  301),  according  to  which 
the  Lord  merely  takes  care  that  the  nerve  of  the  further  propagation  of  the 
gospel  shall  not  be  cut  by  a  weak  defence  of  this  gospel,  or  even  a  denial  of 
it,  on  Paul's  part. 
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7.  (P.  11.)  With  regard  to  the  tendency  to  idealise  the  results  of  mis- 
sionary work,  cf.  Skiznen^  76-82,  and  vol.  i.  415  f.,  n.  19  on  Rom.  xv.  19  f. 
Here  belongs  the  use  of  '*  Macedonia  "  and  *'  Achaia,"  as  if  they  were  Christian 
lands,  2  Cor.  ix.  2  (viiL  1,  4) ;  Rom.  xv.  26  ;  further,  Acts  viii.  14 ;  also  the 
exaggerated  expressions  Rom.  x.  18 ;  Col.  L  6. 

8.  (P.  11.)    The  reading  raXarmv,  iv.  10  (FaXXiav,  KC,  Epiph.  Hosr,  li. 
11 ;   cf.  Eus.  JET.  E,  iii  4.  8,  cVl  rAy  TaXkias),  is  by  far  the  best  attested ; 
but  even  aside  from  this,  it  should  be  retained  because  the  commentators 
have  from  the  first  understood  by  it  European  Gaid,  and  that,  too,  though 
at   the    time  when  our  oldest   Greek    MSS.  were   written,  the  Qreeks, 
following  Roman  precedent,  regularly  called  the  land  ^  rdKkia^  cd  TdKkim ; 
cf.  Theodorus,  ii.  227,  ^'Galatiam  dixit  quas  nunc  nominamus  Qallias,'' 
and  also  Idghtfoot  on  this  point,  Oalatia/n$f  pp.  3,  31.     The  older  Qreeks 
regularly  used  until  well  down  in  Christian  times  roXorot,  Takaria  for  Qaul 
and  its  inhabitants,  along  with  the  still  older  names,  K/Xrcu,  KcXrot,  KcXrtic^  ; 
so  that  on  occasion  the  Asiatic  Galatians  and  their  land  had  to  be  more  closely 
defined  as  ol  iv  ^Ktriq.  TaKarcu.  (Plut.  Mor,  p.  258),  rj  Korh  r^v  'A(riav  Takaria 
(Dioscor.  Mat.  Med.  iii.  56,  62),  FoXXoypmicoi,  FaXXoypoiicta  (Strabo,  pp.  130, 
566).    Epictetus  is  cited  as  the  oldest  witness  for  the  Latimsed  form  rdXXoi ; 
but  he  is  really  no  witness  at  all,  for  he  understands  by  this  word.  Diss.  ii. 
20.  17,  the  castrated  priests  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele.    Even  Plutarch  uses 
only  rdkarcu,  Takaria  (along  with  KcXroi,  KeXrix^),  and  generally  leaves  to  his 
readers  to  decide  from  the  context  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  Western 
Europe  {CcrniUlus,   cc.   xv.-xviii. ;    Ccesan',   cc.   xiv.-xxv. ;  PompeiuSf  chap. 
xlviiL)   or  in  Asia  Minor  (Lucullus^  chap,  xxviii. ;  Marius,  chap.  xxxi. ; 
Pompeitis,  cc.  xxxi.  xxxiiL  ;  MoraLia^  pp.  257-259).    The  oldest  Greek  witness 
for  FoXXot,  in  the  sense  of  the  European  Celts,  would  be  the  physician  Dios- 
corides  in  the  time  of  Nero  {ds  Mat.  Med.  ii  101,  iii.  33,  75, 108, 117,  122,  iv. 
16,  42,  69,  71 ;  nowhere  else),  if  all  the  statements  about  barbarian  names 
for  medicinal  herbs  were  not  under  suspicion  of  being  later  interpolations 
(Sprengel,  tom.  i.  p.  xvi).    He  would  also  be  the  oldest  witness  for  raXXia 
{ds  Mat.  Med.  ii.  92,  airo  raXXuir  #cot  Tvpprjvias),  if  only  we  did  not  read  two 
lines  farther  down  dir6  TtikaTias  rrjs  irpht  reus  ''AXirccrtv  as  a  designation  of 
the  same  land  or  a  part  of  it ;  cf.  iii  25 ;  and,  per  contra,  iv  rfl  Kara  r^v 
'Atriav  roXori^  iiL  56,  62.      It  was  very  easy  for  later  scribes  to  change 
TAAATIA,  which  had  become  strange  to  them  in  this  sense,  into  TAAAIA. 
So  also,  apparently,  we  should  restore  in  the  text  of  Jos.  Ant.  xviii..  7.  2, 
Bell.  ii.  7.  3  the  older  FoXario,  which  Josephus  uses  commonly  elsewhere 
(see  Niese's  apparatus,  ad  loc.,  and  index  under  FoXarot,  Takaria).    On  the 
other  hand,  we  actually  find  in  the  Acts  of  Paul,  about  170  A.D.  (ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  104.  3,  in  the  Lat.  text  GaXiloia ;  as  to  the  confounding  here  of  Luke  and 
Crescens,  see  GK,  ii.  888),  in  the  letter  of  the  Lyonese,  177  a.d.  (Eus.  H.  E. 
V.  1.  49),  and  in  Theoph.  ad  Autol.  ii.  32,  al  (xoXov/icvaf,  Theoph.)  FoXXioi. 
Qalen  {de  Antid.  i.  14 ;  Kiihn,  xiv.  80)  is  led  by  a  quotation  from  Nero's 
time,  in  which  Gaul  was  called  ^  FoXareto,  to  speak  of  the  fluctuation  in 
usage  between  FaXXoi,  Tak^rat,  R/Xrat,  but  without  once  thinking  of  the 
Qalatians  in  Asia  Minor.    Appian's  standpoint  is  the  sam^  Proam.  iii  and 
Iher.  i.     Herodian  seems  to  be  the  first  who  distinguished  consciously  be- 
tween 17  FflXXta  (iii.  7.  l)=Gaul  and  rj  Takaria  (iii.  2.  6,  3.  l)=Galatia  in 
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Asia  Minor.  This  unge  is  too  late  to  be  taken  into  aecoont  in  connection 
with  2  Tim.  iy.  10.  Lezicallj  considered,  it  may  be  here  eith^  QmxjI  or 
Galatia.  Bnt  its  position  next  to  Dalmatia,  which  has  its  parallel  in  the 
famous  MonummUwn  Aneiprarum  (Bst  gatm  2>.  AuguMtt,  ed.*  Mommsen,  p. 
Ixxxxy,  124,  €j  *hrw€twias  ku  FoXoruif  ko2  wapii  Adkpatwv ;  cf.  pp.  98,  103), 
leaves  no  doubt  that  Gaol  is  meant.  The  circnmstance  that  Qalatia  was 
nearer  to  Timothy  than  Gaul,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  to  Paul, 
writing  from  Rome,  Gaul  was  nearer.  Indeed,  this  Tery  nearness  of 
Crescens  to  Timothy  could  hardly  have  been  1^  unexpressed,  especially  if 
Timothy  were  then  staying  in  Lystra  or  Iconium  (above,  p.  19,  n.  IX  i^  in 
the  province  of  Galatia.  The  lack  of  ancient  tradition  concerning  Crescens 
as  missionary  to  Gaul,  and  also  concerning  Titus  as  missionary  to  Dalmatia, 
is  certainly  to  be  r^;retted,  but  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any  historical 
conclusions.  It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  the  founding  of  the  Church 
in  Vienna  was  ascribed  to  Crescens,  and,  still  lat^ ,  that  of  the  Church  in 
Mayence  (Tillemont,  MAn.  i  616).  It  corresponds  to  the  fluctuating 
usage  of  the  time  that  Paul  should  write  ^dkfuxria  here,  and,  ftr  caniroy  r6 
*tKkvpiK6v  in  Rom.  xv.  19  (Marquardt,  B,  Staattverw.^  i,  299) ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, this  variation  proves  that  the  statements  in  2  Tim.  iv.  relating  to 
missions  and  geography  are  independent  of  Bom.  xv. 

9.  (P.  14.)  Hug's  suggestion  {EirU^  iL  418),  adopted  by  many  since  his 
time,  that  we  should  take  the  airiXiirop  in  iv.  20,  in  distinction  from  that  in 
iv.  18,  as  third  person  plural,  is  inadmissible,  since  in  that  case  the  subject 
could  not  be  divined.  Erastus  alone — mentioned  just  before— cannot  be  the 
subject.  Nor  can  we  find  in  iv.  19  one  or  more  persons  who  can  be  joined 
with  Erastus  to  make  up  the  subject  of  diriXtirov ;  for  it  was  not  the  house- 
hold of  Onesiphorus,  but  only  Onesiphorus  himself,  who  had  lately  made 
a  journey  (L  16-18,  above,  p.  2).  Equally  inadmissible  is  the  proposal  of 
Baronius  (ad  annum,  59,  n.  1),  supported  aJso  by  Enoke  {PraM.  theoL  Kom- 
menta/rxu  den  Poitordlbr.  i.  116),  to  change  MiX^r^  (oZ.  fir/Xira,  fiiyXi^ro),  ftrfkana) 
into  MekiTfjy  and  thus  to  understand  Malta  as  referred  to  (Acts  xxviiL  1-10). 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Trophimus  (Acts  xxi.  29)  is  not  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxviL  2,  where  the  author's  plain  intention  is  to  indicate  Paul's  companions 
on  the  journey  to  Bome.  In  the  second  place,  such  a  communication  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  Timothy  uidess  2  Tim.  were  written  in  the 
very  first  part  of  the  first  Boman  imprisonment,  before  Timothy  arrived  for 
the  first  time  in  Bome,  and  before  Eph.,  Col.,  and  Philem.  were  written. 
But  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  1  f.)  this  is  impossible.  Even 
Baronius  felt  constrained  to  refute  the  view  that  a  Miletus  in  Crete,  now 
Milato  or  Milata,  is  meant,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  to  think  of  Acts  xxviL 
7-13.  The  arguments  which  hold  against  the  preceding  view  are  equally 
applicable  here ;  but  aside  from  these,  this  Miletus  is  situated  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  island,  whereas  Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Bome,  sailed  along  the 
south  shore.  Wieseler's  opinion  {CkronoL  467),  that  while  Paul  exchanged  at 
Myra  the  Adramyttian  ship  for  an  Alexandrian  vessel  sailing  to  Italy  direct 
(Acts  xxvii.  6  f .),  Trophimus  may  have  continued  his  journey  on  the  former 
ship  as  far  as  Miletus,  where  illness  detained  him  ;  and  that  this  ia  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20  needs  no  refutation. 

10.  (P.  18.)    From  the  mere  mention  of  Ephesus  by  name  in  2  Tim.  i. 
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18,  iv.  12,  we  cannot  conclude  that  Timothy  was  then  liviog  elsewhere. 
Paul,  when  he  was  himself  in  Home,  wrote  iv  'Ptf/x;?,  2  Tim.  i.  17,  and  when 
in  Ephesus,  iv  'E(f>i(r<a,  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  xvi.  8,  instead  of  2>de  or  iv  ravru  rfj 
ir6k€i ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  writing  to  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  he  used 
not  eicet,  but  iv  "Et^o-^,  1  Tim.  i.  3  (cf.  iii.  14  f.) ;  and  when  he  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  Corinth  to  the  Corinthians  he  used  tls  KopivBov  (2  Cor.  i.  23). 
Nevertheless,  Theodorus,  ii.  190,  is  plainly  right  when  he  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  2  Tim.  iv.  12  :  '*  dixisset  utique  '  ad  te/  si  Ephesi  adhuc  Timotheus 
moraretur,  quando  et  hanc  ad  eum  scribebat  epistolam.^' 


§  34.  THE  FACTS  ATTESTED  BY  THE  FIEST  EPISTLE 

TO  TIMOTHY. 

Unlike  the  shorter  letter  to  Timothy,  which  on  this 
account  was  placed  after  the  longer  one  of  the  collection, 
and  in  which  are  found  numerous  notices  concerning 
Paul's  personal  situation,  1  Tina,  has  very  few  such  notices. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  when  1  Tim.  was  written 
Paul  was  at  liberty,  and  somewhere  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  empire.  He  mentions  a  journey  to  Macedonia,  which 
had  been  made  recently,  as  will  be  shown  below  (i.  3), 
and  expresses  the  hope  of  coming  shortly  to  Ephesus, 
where  Timothy  was  at  the  time  (iii.  14,  iv.  13).  Although 
the  sentence  with  which  the  letter  begins  is  left  un- 
completed (i.  3ff.),.  and  although  the  construction  at  the 
beginning  is  somewhat  loose,  its  general  meaning  is  clear 
(n.  1).  Some  time  before,  Paul  had  asked  Timothy  to 
remain  a  while  longer  in  Ephesus,  where  Timothy  was  at 
the  time  the  request  was  made.  These  instructions  had 
been  given  by  Paul  to  his  disciple  just  as  the  apostle  was 
setting  out  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia,  or  after  it  had 
been  begun.  The  latter  is  more  likely,  since  there  were 
better  ways  in  which  to  express  the  former  thought  than 
that  which  he  here  uses  {iinropeieadai,  Acts  xxv.  4  ;  Mark 
X.  46;  i^ipxetreai,  2  Cor.  ii.  13;  Phil.  iv.  15;  cf.  Acts 
XX.  1,  xxi.  5).  Since  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  had  left 
Timothy  behind  in  Ephesus  (cf.  Tit.  i.  5 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
20),  he  could  not  have  been  in  Ephesus  at  the  time,  nor 
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have  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Macedonia  from  that 
point,  but,  when  this  instruction  was  sent  to  Timothy, 
must  have  been  journeying  to  Macedonia  from  the  West. 
Assuming  —  as  the  language  seems  to  require  —  that 
Timothy  was  in  Ephesus  when  he  received  the  instruction, 
also  that  the  apostle's  directions  take  for  granted  an 
opposite  intention  or  inclination  on  Timothy's  part,  the 
most  natural  supposition  is  that,  in  a  letter  written  from 
Ephesus,  Timothy  had  expressed  to  the  apostle  his  desire 
to  join  him  on  this  journey,  which  was  to  take  him, 
among  other  places,  into  Macedonia,  or  to  set  out  to 
meet  him  there.  But  from  some  point  on  his  route  Paul 
had  written  to  Timothy  to  remain  in  Ephesus.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  reply  he  expressed  the  intention  of 
himself  coming  to  Ephesus;  for  in  iiL  14,  iv.  13  he 
speaks  of  his  coming  as  if  it  had  already  been  announced. 
That  Timothy  did  not  refuse  to  obey  this  advice  of  the 
apostle's,  and  that  when  1  Tim.  was  written  he  was  still 
in  Ephesus,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  but,  more  positively,  by  the  way 
in  which  the  exhortations  and  instructions,  which  con- 
stitute the  main  contents  of  1  Tim.,  are  all  connected 
with  this  injunction  that  Timothy  remain  at  his  post. 
When  he  began  to  write  he  evidently  intended  merely  to 
remind  Timothy  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been 
instructed  to  remain  where  he  was ;  but  this  he  afterwards 
enlarges  into  an  independent  statement  (i.  3-8),  the 
detailed  character  of  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  he  here  reminds  Timothy  of  the  tasks  to  the  zealous 
performance  of  which  this  letter  is  meant  to,  urge  him. 
In  accordance  with  Paul's  earlier  request,  and  the  purpose 
which  Paul  had  then  set  before  him  as  most  pressing, 
Timothy  is  to  continue  his  work  in  Ephesus  until  the 
apostle  himself  comes. 

It  is,  however,  because  the  prospect  of  his  coming  to 
Ephesus  is  only  a  hope,  and  because  he  is  not  sure  how 
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long  this  coming  may  be  deferred,  that  Paul  writes  this 
letter  to  Timothy.  In  case  he  is  compelled  to  remain 
away  longer,  the  instructions  in  the  letter  will  serve  to 
assist  Timothy  in  the  right  performance  of  his  duties  in 
the  Church  (iii.  14  f.,  iv.  13).  In  view  of  the  urgent 
character  of  the  exhortations  (i.  18,  iv.  11,  14-16,  vi.  3, 
11,  20),  and  the  solemn  manner  in  which  he  is  reminded 
of  his  duties  (v.  21,  vL  3-16),  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Timothy  was  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the 
duty  enjoined  upon  him.  From  iv.  12  we  gather  that 
he  had  urged  his  youth  as  an  excuse  for  a  certain  lack 
of  energy  which  the  apostle  thought  he  showed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  oflSce.  Besides,  there  were  constant 
physical  disorders  which  made  him  anxious  about  his 
health,  and  had  led  him  to  abstain  from  wine  and  from  the 
use  of  hearty  foods  (v.  23,  iv.  8).  More  noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  Timothy  should  be  warned  by  the  citation  of 
terrible  examples  of  the  apathy  of  the  religious  and  moral 
life  (i.  19  ;  cf.  iv.  16,  vi.  12),  against  the  love  of  money 
(vi.  11  ;  cf.  vi.  5-10),  and  against  having  anything  to  do 
with  useless  and  unfruitful  theoretical  discussions  and 
investigations,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  forbid  other 
teachers  to  carry  on  (iv.  7,  vi.  20 ;  cf.  i.  4,  vi.  4). 

The  work  which  Timothy  has  to  do  in  and  about 
Ephesus  is  very  different  from  his  vocation  in  2  Tim. 
Where  Timothy  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  2  Tim., 
whether  in  Iconium,  or  Ephesus,  or  Rome,  or  on  his 
way  thither,  the  one  thing  which  he  is  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  is  his 
distinctive  and  essential  mission,  as  it  is  that  of  the 
apostle  (2  Tim.  i.  8,  iv.  5 ;  c£  i.  10,  ii.  8).  With  this 
function  was,  of  course,  associated — in  Timothy's  case,  as 
in  the  case  of  Paul  himself  and  of  all  apostles  and 
evangelists  who  happened  to  be  for  a  time  in  localities 
where  there  were  Christian  Churches  (vol.  i.  507  f.) — a 
teaching  function  which  ministered  to  the  faith  and  life 
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of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  also  a  general 
direction  of  the  Church's  aflfairs  (2  Tim.  ii.  2,  14-21,  24- 
26,  iii.  16f.,  iv.  2-4).  But  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  in  1  Tim.  this  oversight  of  the  Church  by  Timothy 
is  the  only  function  spoken  of,  and  that  no  mention  is 
made  anywhere  of  his  missionary  calling.  Not  only  do 
we  miss  the  word  "  evangelist,"  which  is  used  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  5  as  a  comprehensive  description  of  Timothy's  calling, 
but  even  the  word  eiayyiXiov  occurs  only  once  in  1  Tim. , 
and  then  with  reference  not  to  Timothy's  calling,  but  to 
the  ministry  of  Paul  (i.  11 ;  cf.  ii.  7).  This  explains  why, 
in  2  Tim.,  Timothy's  vocation  is  treated  as  a  life-calling, 
whereas  the  task  to  which  he  is  exhorted  in  1  Tim.  is 
limited  to  the  time  he  shall  be  in  Ephesus  until  Paul's 
arrival  (1  Tim.  iii.  14f.,  iv.  13).  From  the  time  when 
Paul  made  him  his  helper  in  the  prosecution  of  missionary 
work  he  had  been  an  evangelist  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  In  mani- 
fold ways  on  his  journeys  with  Paul  he  had  proved 
himself  such  (2  Tim.  iii.  lOf).  This  work  and  service  of 
an  evangelist  he  is  to  continue  to  the  end,  even  after 
the  apostles  work  on  earth  is  finished  (2  Tim.  iv.  1-8). 
Of  course,  there  is  to  be  recognised  a  connection  between 
the  special  task  of  which  Timothy  is  reminded  in  the  first 
letter  and  his  consecration  as  a  helper  in  missionary  work, 
including  the  prophetic  gifts  which  he  then  received, 
particularly  that  of  pastoral  teaching  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
cf.  i.  18).  But  even  leaving  out  of  account  the  noticeable 
diflFerence  of  language  between  1  Tim.  iv.  14  and  2  Tim. 
i.  6  (above,  p.  23,  n.  5),  the  marked  distinction  between 
the  two  offices  cannot  be  explained  by  simply  assuming 
that  the  special  and  temporary  office  which  Timothy  was 
to  perform  in  Ephesus  grew  out  of  his  life-calling  as  an 
evangelist  and  missionary,  like  similar  temporary  com- 
missions performed  earlier  (1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  Phil.  ii.  19-23). 
What  in  detail  these  duties  were  which  Paul  in- 
structed  Timothy   to   perform   in   the  Church,   will    be 
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discussed  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  (§  37).  Here  we  are  concerned  with 
the  character  of  these  duties  only  as  this  throws  light 
upon  the  question,  at  what  time  in  Paul's  life  this  letter 
could  have  been  written.  The  description  of  these  duties 
given  in  the  middle  of  the  letter,  where  Paul  states  its 
purpose,  namely,  that  in  case  he  is  compelled  to  remain 
away  longer  than  he  anticipates,  Timothy  may  know  how 
persons  ought  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  house  of 
God,  is  very  general  (iii.  15,  n.  2).  From  this  passage 
we  gather  that  Timothy's  position  in  one  portion  of  the 
Church  was  similar  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  household. 
The  principal  reason  why  Paul  thought  it  necessary  for 
Timothy  to  remain  longer  in  Ephesus  is  stated  in  i.  3  f. 
and  emphasised  again  from  a  different  point  of  view  in 
vi.  3-5,  and  is  this,  namely,  the  necessity  of  warning 
certain  persons  not  to  teach  in  a  manner  which  to  the 
apostle  seems  perverse,  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  profitable 
to  the  Church.  He  is  also  to  warn  them  against  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  profitless  speculations  instead  of  with 
sound  Christian  doctrine,  evidently  because  their  activity 
as  teachers  was  prompted  by  such  speculations  (n.  3). 
He  was  also  charged  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  cure  of 
souls;  since  his  other  instructions  were  such  that  their 
carrying  out  would  for  the  most  part  involve  personal 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  his  charge  {e.g.  v.  1-7, 
vi.  1-2,  17).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident 
that  Timothy  was  authorised  and  bound  to  publicly 
exhort,  advise,  and  reprove  persons  who  assumed  the  r61e 
of  teachers,  the  young  widows,  slaves,  the  rich,  and  elders. 
In  one  case  he  is  expressly  enjoined  to  do  so  (v.  20),  and 
throughout  the  letter,  where  teaching  as  well  as  exhorta- 
tion and  injunction  is  spoken  of  (iv.  6,  11,  16,  vi.  3),  the 
reference  is  to  public  teaching  in  the  Church.  But  this 
does  not  by  any  means  place  Timothy  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  member  of  the  Church  possessing  special 
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gifts  for  teaching  and  speaking,  or  with  ofl&cials  in  the 
Church  who  exercised  this  office  (v.  17).  The  fact  that 
Timothy  is  to  forbid  false  teachers  to  teach  in  their  own 
way,  presupposes  that  he  exerted  a  determining  influence 
over  all  that  was  taught  in  the  public  gatherings  of  the 
Church,  and  so  over  its  entire  worship.  This  is  presup- 
posed in  the  textus  receptus  of  ii.  1,  where,  although  it 
is  not  said  in  so  many  words  that  Timothy  has  charge 
of  the  matter,  Paul  enjoins  that  prayers  of  various  kinds 
be  offered  for  all  men,  particularly  for  rulers.  The  very 
fact  that  this  is  said  in  a  letter  directed  to  Timothy  makes 
Timothy  responsible  for  the  observance  of  this  rule  in  all 
public  worship.  Neither  the  offering  of  prayer  nor 
teaching  is  official,  but  every  male  member  of  the  Church 
is  privileged  to  exercise  both  functions.  Only  Timothy 
is  to  see  to  it  that  both  are  exercised  in  a  correct 
manner  (n.  4).  Since  Paul  does  not  define  Timothy's 
duties  in  this  letter,  but  simply  reminds  him  of  them, 
details  are  for  the  most  part  only  indirectly  and  incident- 
ally given.  In  iii.  1-13  are  set  forth  the  qualifications 
which  must  be  had  by  a  bishop  or  deacon ;  iii.  1  brings 
before  us  the  situation  where  one  desires  the  office  of 
bishop ;  iii.  10  speaks  of  the  examination  which  must 
precede  entrance  into  the  office ;  from  all  which  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  the  rules  here  laid  down  are  those  to 
be  observed  in  connection  with  the  induction  of  these 
officials  into  office.  Since,  however,  these  rules  are  given 
in  a  letter  to  Timothy,  who  neither  is  nor  will  become  a 
bishop  or  a  deacon,  it  follows  that  Timothy's  influence  was 
paramount  with  reference  to  these  officials,  and  that  he 
was  to  observe  these  rules  in  inducting  them  into  office. 
Of  Timothy's  part  in  the  appointment  and  consecration  of 
Church  officials,  which  was  certainly  one  of  importance 
and  responsibility,  we  learn  only  incidentally  from  the 
warning  that  he  is  not  to  lay  hands  on  anyone  in  con- 
secration hastily  or  lightly  (v.  22),  which  does  not  exclude 
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the  co-operation  of  others,  any  more  than  the  laying  on 
of  Paul's  hands  excluded  those  of  the  presbytery  (iv.  14  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  6).  Quite  as  incidentally  we  learn  from  v.  19-21 
that  among  other  functions  Timothy  was  to  act  as  judge 
over  the  presbyters,  and  to  see  to  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  those  presbyters  who  filled  their  ofl&ce  worthily 
received  the  honour  due  them  (v.  17  f.).  Further,  he  was 
to  have  oversight  over  the  Church's  care  of  widows,  the 
reception  of  them  into  the  fellowship,  and  the  registering 
of  those  among  them  who  were  active  in  the  service  of 
the  Church  and  deserving  of  special  honour  (v.  3-16). 
In  short,  there  was  no  branch  of  Church  life  over  which 
his  authority  did  not  extend ;  he  is  not,  however,  one  of 
the  en-ia-KOTTOi  or  irpeafivrepoi^  but  he  is  over  them. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  Timothy's  office  was  not 
limited  to  the  local  Church.  Paul  had  asked  him  to 
continue  in  Ephesus,  merely  because  he  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  join  Paul  on  his  journey  (i.  3,  above,  p.  27  f.). 
The  request  does  not  imply  that  Timothy  was  not  to 
leave  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  that  Paul's  instructions 
were  to  be  carried  out  only  in  this  one  Church.  We  saw 
in  connection  with  ii.  1-15  (cf.  also  n.  4)  that  Timothy 
was  to  put  into  operation  in  a  number  of  Churches  Paul's 
principles  with  reference  to  public  prayer.  This  is  still 
clearer  in  the  instructions  regarding  the  appointment  of 
bishops  and  deacons  (iii.  1-13 ;  cf.  v.  22).  Even  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  time  which  these  instructions  were 
meant  to  cover  (iii.  15,  iv.  13)  might  be  extended  over 
two  or  three  years,  as  Paul  thought  it  might,  they  are 
altogether  superfluous  if  intended  to  apply  only  to  the 
local  Ephesian  Church.  In  so  brief  a  time  within  one 
Church  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  than  one 
or  two  occasions  when  the  apostle's  regulations  would 
have  applied.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  the  shorter  the 
period  the  more  probable  it  becomes,  that  during  this 
interval  there  was  no  occasion  in  this  Church — which  had 
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been  organised  some  time — for  the  appointment  of  new 
bishops  and  deacons,  and  that  no  ordinations  took  place. 
Consequently  it  must  have  been  a  large  group  of  Churches, 
the  direction  and  oversight  of  which  were  committed  to 
Timothy,  in  residence  at  Ephesus,  and  among  them  prob- 
ably such  as  were  in  process  of  formation  and  therefore  in 
need  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  (n.  5).  Without  any 
question,  these  were  the  Churches  of  the  province  of  Asia 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre.  That 
Paul  felt  himself  responsible,  as  the  founder  of  the  Church 
in  Ephesus,  for  the  development  of  all  the  other  Churches 
in  the  province,  and  for  the  oversight  of  the  same,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  first  three  letters  of  his  im- 
prisonment, while  from  Col.  i.  7  it  is  clear  that  even  at 
this  time  he  regarded  Timothy,  who  had  been  his  helper 
in  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
as  sharing  his  relation  to  this  large  group  of  Churches 
(vol.  i.  449  f.,  n.  3). 

The  position  which  Timothy  occupied  in  Ephesus,  as  it 
is  described  in  1  Tim.,  cannot  without  doing  the  greatest 
violence  to  history  be  called  that  of  a  bishop  (n.  6) ;  for 
the  office  of  bishop  existed  also  where  the  one  bishop, 
superior  to  the  presbytery,  represented  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  the  common  Church  life.  The  office  was  for  life, 
and  confined  to  the  local  Church.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  although  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Revelation  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  bishoprics  were 
numerous  and  closely  adjacent,  the  office  always  retained 
its  local  character.  On  the  other  hand,  Timothy's  position 
at  the  head  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  was  due  to  the 
position  which  he  occupied  as  Paul's  helper  in  missionary 
work.  It  was  his  part  in  the  apostolic  calling,  as  this 
calling  involved  the  oversight  of  existing  Churches. 
Timothy  was  acting  as  a  temporary  representative  of  Paul 
in  his  apostolic  capacity  at  Ephesus,  *as  he  had  done 
earlier   in    Corinth,   and    in    Thessalonica    and    Philippi 
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(1  Cor.  iv.  17;  1  Thess.  iii.  2f. ;  Phil.  ii.  19-23).  His 
relation  was  not  closer  to  one  Church  than  to  the  other 
Churches  of  the  province ;  its  rise  and  disappearance  did 
not  affect  at  all  the  organisation  of  the  local  congre- 
gations. 

Compared  with  2  Tim.,  1  Tim.  contains  few  personal 
notices  (n.  7).  But  the  few  that  it  does  contain  give  the 
impression  of  genuineness.  They  show  at  least  that  Paul 
did  not  write  the  letter  prior  to  his  five  years'  imprisonment 
in  CsBsarea  and  Rome.  Since,  however,  Paul  is  at  liberty, 
the  letter  and  the  events  immediately  preceding  fall  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  a  second  Roman  im- 
prisonment, of  which  we  learn  in  2  Tim.  The  journey 
spoken  of  in  i.  3  cannot,  as  Hug  {EinU  ii.  377)  assumes, 
be  identified  with  that  of  Acts  xx.  1 ;  for  at  that  time 
Timothy  had  not  been,  as  is  assumed  in  1  Tim.  i.  3,  for  a 
considerable  time  in  Ephesus,  nor  could  Paul  at  that  time 
have  requested  him  to  continue  there,  for  Timothy  had 
just  returned  to  Ephesus  from  a  journey  to  Macedonia 
and  Corinth,  and  soon  afterward  accompanied  Paul  on 
this  journey  to  Macedonia  and  Greece  (2  Cor.  L  1,  8, 
vii  5 ;  vol.  i.  316,  n.  3).  He  was  also  with  him  on  the 
return  journey  from  Greece,  through  Macedonia,  to  Troas, 
Miletus,  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  3ff.).  Even  assuming 
that  Timothy  remained  in  Ephesus  some  time  after  Paul 
left,  following  later  to  Macedonia,  or  that  he  left  the 
party,  say  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  5),  and  went  to  Ephesus  to 
execute  some  commissions  for  the  apostle,  while  Paul  and 
the  other  members  of  the  party  did  not  stop  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  XX.  16  f.),  neither  wpoafielvai  (i.  3),  nor  Paul's 
intention  to  come  shortly  to  Ephesus  (iii  14),  nor  the 
tasks  referred  to  in  1  Tim.,  agree  with  the  representation 
of  this  journey  which  we  have  in  Acts.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  letter,  and  the  events  presup- 
posed by  it  as  immediately  preceding,  belong  in  the  period 
of  Paul's  labours  in  Ephesus,  which  covered  approximately 
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three  years,  more  definitely,  near  the  end  of  his  stay 
there  (n.  8).  Then  the  journey  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  L  3 
would  be  the  journey  of  Paul  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth 
not  mentioned  in  Acts,  but  attested  by  2  Cor.  (vol.  i 
263,  271  f.),  and  from  this  passage  we  should  have  to 
assume  that  on  that  occasion  Paul  went  to  Corinth  by  way 
of  Macedonia.  But  the  assumption  which  this  involves, 
namely,  that  after  having  himself  been  for  some  time  in 
Ephesus,  Paul  left  Timothy  behind^  charged  with  the 
tasks  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i.  3f.,  has  against  it,  as  has 
been  shown  (above,  p.  271),  the  language  of  the  passage. 
Besides,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  prospective 
arrival  of  Paul  in  the  place  where  Timothy  remains 
(iii.  14,  iv.  13),  is  a  return  of  Paul  to  his  place  of 
residence  after  a  temporary  absence.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  understand  why  Paul  should  have  written  Timothy  a 
letter  like  1  Tim.,  if  in  his  capacity  as  Paul's  helper  he 
was  simply  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  had  seen  the 
apostle  do  for  some  time  past,  when  Paul  had  abeady  had 
ample  opportunity,  and  the  most  urgent  occasion  just 
before  setting  out  on  his  journey,  to  give  Timothy  in- 
structions for  the  time  during  which  he  was  to  be  absent. 
During  this  time  Paul  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
write  Timothy  except  in  answer  to  questions  about  in- 
dividual cases  that  presented  difficulty,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  no  suggestion.  The  instructions  of  the  letter 
would  be  quite  without  point  unless  Paul  assumed  that 
Timothy  would  have  to  remain  at  his  post  in  Ephesus 
alone  for  at  least  several  months.  Adding  to  this  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  supposed  departure  of 
Paul  to  Macedonia  and  Corinth,  the  interruption  of  Paul's 
work  in  Ephesus  caused  by  this  journey  is  drawn  out 
to  a  length  which  renders  the  silence  of  Acts  with  refer- 
ence to  it  not  only  very  strange,  but  its  representation  of 
Paul's  work  in  Ephesus  positively  erroneous  (xix.  8-10, 
XX.  18,  31).     Moreover,  the  letter  assumes  the  existence  in 
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the  province  of  Asia  of  a  considerable  group  of  Churches, 
some  of  which  at  least  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
time.  Since  a  newly  baptized  person  is  not  to  be  made  a 
bishop  (i.  6),  there  must  have  been  in  Ephesus  and 
vicinity  a  number  of  men  who  had  been  for  some  years 
members  of  the  Church.  But  even  as  late  as  the  third 
year  afber  the  beginning  of  missionary  work  in  Ephesus 
there  were  no  persons  tested  by  a  long  period  of  Christian 
experience,  but  only  neophytes.  This  would  be  even 
more  true  of  the  other  cities  of  the  province.  Furthermore, 
at  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written  there  were  in 
these  cities  persons  who  had  feUen  away  again  from  the 
faith  (i.  19f.,  V.  15),  and  Timothy  is  informed  anew  that 
Paul  has  given  these  persons  over  to  Satan  (i.  20) ;  hence 
it  could  not  have  happened  while  Timothy  was  in  Ephesus, 
nor  could  Paul  have  been  there  at  the  time  when  this  was 
done.  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  a  Church  so 
recently  organised  as  that  in  Ephesus,  and  until  very 
recently  under  the  personal  oversight  of  the  apostle,  the 
unprofitable  teachers,  whom  Timothy  is  especially  in- 
structed to  oppose,  could  have  secured  such  a  footing ;  or  if, 
in  spite  of  his  influence,  they  had  acquired  so  much  power, 
how  in  the  circumstances  Paul  could  have  left  Ephesus. 
Then  the  assumption  has  against  it  the  close  connection 
between  1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.,  which  certainly  could  not 
have  been  written  before  63.  The  relation  of  1  Tim.  to 
Titus  is  closer,  and,  as  will  be  shown,  this  letter  could  not 
have  been  written  before  the  same  year.  Between  the 
three  letters  there  is  an  affinity  of  language,  a  similarity 
of  thought,  and  a  likeness  of  errors  combated,  which 
prevents  our  referring  any  of  them  to  a  period  much 
earlier  than  the  others.  Certainly  this  assumption  cannot 
be  maintained  on  the  ground  of  Timothy's  youthful  age, 
suggested  by  the  statement  that  he  is  not  to  let  anyone 
despise  him  on  account  of  his  youth  (iv.  12),  and  by  his 
apparent  disposition  to  excuse  himself  from  his  duties  on 
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this  ground  (above,  p.  29).  Paul  speaks  of  Timothy's 
youth  (2  Tim,  ii.  22)  in  the  very  latest  of  his  letters ; 
and  in  any  case,  Timothy,  who  became  Paul's  helper  in 
missionary  work  in  the  year  52,  was  not  in  the  year  64 
necessarily  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age, 
and  so  still  a  juvenis,  who  on  accoimt  of  his  immaturity 
might  be  regarded  by  himself  and  others  as  unsuited  for 
the  office  in  the  Church  described  above.  His  task  was 
really  no  easy  one,  especially  if  there  were  older  men  in 
the  Churches,  whether  occupying  official  positions  or  not 
(v.  1,  19). 

1.  (P.  27.)  Otto,  Geschichtl  Verh.  der  Pastoralbr.  S.  48,  followed  by 
Rolling,  Erster  Br.  an  Tim.  i.  207-221,  translated  1  Tim.  i  3  :  "Just  as  (in 
accordance  with  the  fact  that)  I  exhorted  thee  in  Ephesus  {i.e.  while  I  was 
staying  there),  to  hold  out  (to  stand  fast),  so  do  thou,  when  setting  out  on  the 
journey  to  Macedonia,  command  certain  persons  not  to  cleave  to  strange 
teachers,  nor  to  give  heed  to  endless  fables  and  genealogies."  The  grain  of 
truth  in  the  elaborate  discussions  of  these  theologians  is  that  in  Paul's 
writings  KaBag  does  not  have  just  the  same  meaning  as  simple  as^  &<nr€pf 
so  that,  as  has  been  admitted  by  others,  in  this  respect  passages  like  Gal.  i.  9 
are  not  altogether  comparable.  Paul  points  to  the  earlier  request  and 
exhortation  which  he  had  addressed  to  Timothy  (cf.  against  Rolling,  211,  with 
regard  to  wapaKokftv,  Matt.  viii.  34 ;  Mark  v.  17 ;  Luke  viii.  41 ;  Acts 
xxviiL  14;  2  Cor.  viii.  6)  as  the  standard  for  what  he  has  now  to  say  to 
Timothy,  and  for  what  Timothy  has  now  to  do.  For  this  very  reason  he 
reproduces  not  only  this  former  request  itself,  but  also  its  aim  and  real 
intention  (tva  napayyeikijs — cV  wlarn) ;  and  the  more  detailed  he  makes  this 
reproduction,  the  more  natural  it  seems  that  with  his  tendency  to  anacolutha 
he  should  leave  unexpressed  the  new  request,  which  was  to  be  expected 
grammatically,  but  which  would  have  been  of  essentially  similar  content  and 
of  quite  the  same  sense.  The  irpoa-piviiv  here  (in  distinction  from  the  cases 
where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  a  dative  governed  by  the  wpw.  Matt, 
xv.  32 ;  Acts  xi.  23 ;  1  Tim.  v.  5)  is  used  absolutely="to  remain  steadfastly, 
beyond  the  measure  hitherto  attained,  still  longer  to  persevere  at  one's  post " 
(Acts  xviii.  18 ;  Herodot.  viii  4).  But  this  cannot  in  any  way  prevent  us 
from  connecting  cV  *E^/<ry  with  it  as  the  designation  of  the  place  where 
Timothy  shall  longer  remain.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  essentiaUy 
synonymous  iinp.iv€iVy  which  likewise  occurs,  sometimes  with  the  dative 
(Rom.  vi.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  16),  sometimes  without  such  completion  of  the  idea, 
but  with  the  most  various  determinations  of  the  place  (Acts  xv.  34,  xxL  4, 
avrov ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  iv  *E<f>i(r<^ ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  7 ;  Gal.  i.  18,  wp6£  riva ;  Acts 
xxviii.  14,  irap*  avrow),  the  time  (Acts  x.  48,  xxi.  10,  xxviii.  12),  or  even  the 
action  in  which  one  perseveres  (Acts  xii  16  ;  John  viii.  7).  The  position  of 
the  words  as  imperatively  demands  that  we  connect  cV  'E^/o-^  with  wpoo-fUveiv^ 
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as  it  forbids  our  connecting  it  with  TropcKaXco-a.  Moreover,  it  is  an  arbitrary 
assumption  to  claim  that  wop€v6fi€vof  must  have  stood  before  n-apcfcaXco-a,  if 
the  author's  purpose  had  been  to  couple  it  with  that  verb  as  an  attendant 
circumstance.  In  consideration  of  passages  like  Acts  xix.  9,  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  ask  if  Paul's  journey  to  Macedonia  or  departure  thither,  though 
in  form  it  is  mentioned  as  the  attendant  circumstance  of  frapcKoXco-o,  did 
not  in  fact  directly  follow  this  exhortation.  The  position  of  these  words, 
like  the  whole  sentence  structure,  is  unquestionably  careless.  It  is  only  as 
an  afterthought  that  Paul  characterises  the  situation  at  that  time  by  re- 
marking that  he  was  then  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia,  when  he  requested 
Timothy,  against  the  latter's  inclinations,  to  prolong  his  stay  and  his  labour 
in  Ephesus. 

2.  (P.  31.)  The  present  ypd<t>»,  on  the  one  hand  (cf.  per  corUrOy  Kom.  xv.  16 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  16;  Gal.  vi.  11 ;  Philem.  19,  21  ;  vol.  i.  472,  n.  4,  345,  n.  6), 
and  ravra,  on  the  other,  forbid  referring  iii.  14  f.  exclusively  either  to  what 
precedes  or  to  what  follows.  The  instructions  of  i.  3-iiL  13  are  followed  in 
iv.  6-vi.  21  by  others  essentially  similar.  Here,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  Paul 
stops  in  the  middle  of  his  letter  to  make  a  remark  bearing  upon  the  essential 
content  of  the  whole  Epistle.  In  both  cases  the  remark  is  occasioned  by  what 
has  just  been  said  here,  because  the  preceding  instructions  may  have  given 
the  impression  that  Timothy  must  keep  the  post  assigned  him  inter- 
minably, and  that  Paul  had  given  up  all  thought  of  visiting  him  and 
releasing  him.  The  tri  after  dct  is  abundantly  attested  (also  Ephrem  arm. 
259?);  and  even  if  it  is  a  gloss,  it  is  a  correct  one.  Elsewhere,  dvaarpi- 
KJHa-datf  dva(rTpo(l)Tj  may  not  differ  essentially  from  irtpinartiv^  iroKirtvia-Bcu, 
(2  Cor.  i.  12 ;  Eph.  ii.  3,  iv.  22 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12) ;  but  the  connection  with 
tv  oUm  6€ov  here  suggests  the  idea  of  a  manager  or  overseer  engaged  about 
the  house,  and  moving  hither  and  thither  (cf.  Heb.  iii.  2-6 ;  Zech.  iii.  7 ; 
Ezek.  xxii.  29  f . ;  and  for  olKOPOfUav  $€ov^  cf .  n.  3) ;  for  the  member  of  the 
family  as  such  (the  private  Church  member)  does  not  move  about  the  house, 
but  dwells,  sits  therein. 

3.  (P.  31.)  The  prohibition  fti/ftc  npoaixfiv^  i.  4^  cannot  apply  to 
Timothy,  for  in  that  case  we  must  have  had  p,rjh€  Trpoa-exjjs  continuing  the 
construction  of  tva  irapayyeiKijg.  No  further  proof  is  n^ed.  Nor  does  it 
refer  to  the  Church  members  as  hearers,  but  rather,  like  fti)  erc/joStSacricaXcti',  to 
the  false  teachers,  as  appears  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  the  very  connection 
of  the  words  compels  us  to  take  both  warnings  as  addressed  to  the  same  per- 
sons, since  there  is  no  new  dative  object  opposed  to  na-iv.  (2)  oiKovofiiav  Bcov, 
ver.  4,  for  which  oiKodofiriv  and  oiKoSofxlav  are  ancient  emendations  intended  to 
make  an  easier  reading,  indicates  the  exercise  of  the  calling  of  an  olKov6fiog 
e€ov  (cf.  Tit.  i  7 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  ix.  17  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  10 ;  Eph.  iii.  2  ;  CoL  i  25  ; 
vol.  i.  471,  n.  1 ;  Ign.  Eph.  vi.  1) ;  but  this  calling  is  exercised  not  by 
the  hearing,  but  by  the  teaching  member  of  the  Church.  (3)  In  Tit.  i.  14 
the  same  thing  is  said  of  mischievous  teachers,  and  in  1  Tim.  vi.  3,  irpoa-ixtraiy 
which  is  most  certainly  the  correct  reading  (K*,  Latini  omnes,  Ephrem  arm.  ? 
Theod.  Mops.  ?),  has  the  same  subject  as  er€pofiid<wKak€i 

4.  (Pp.  32, 33.)  In  1  Tim.  ii.  1  we  should  read  irapaKoKn  with  the  Westerns 
(DG,  Hil.,  Ambrosiaster  ?),  with  whom  the  Sahidic  alsd  agrees.  It  was 
natural  for  the  copyists,  whose  task  it  was  to  prepare  a  text  adapted  for  the 
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edification  of  the  Church,  to  make  the  apoetle  himself  address  this  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Church  directly.  Besides,  a  glance  at  ii.  8  (v.  14),  where  the  verb 
indeed  is  not  the  same  as  irapaKoXd,  ii.  1,  but  has  the  same  force  and  general 
meaning,  would  mislead  them  into  writing  napaKoKS),  After  the  somewhat 
digressive  remarks  of  i.  19-20,  Paul  in  ii.  1  directs  the  thought  back  to  i.  12 
by  means  of  napaKokei  ovv^  and  then  goes  on  to  describe  more  in  detail  the 
commission  given  to  Timothy,  there  expressed  only  in  general  terms.  The 
teaching  within  the  Church,  with  its  practical  application,  consonant  with 
the  gospel,  but  by  no  means  identical  with  it, — for  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
7}  n-opayyfXto,  i.  5,  18, — is  recommended  to  his  faithful  care  and  diligent  exer- 
cise. The  instructions  for  guarding  against  false  teachers,  which  have  been 
given  even  earlier  (i.  3  f.),  do  not  belong  properly  to  this  commission.  The 
positive  development  of  its  details  begins  rather  in  ii.  1.  The  exhortation 
here  is  not  to  assiduous  prayer  in  general,  whether  in  the  closet  or  in  the 
family  circle,  or  in  public  worship  (1  Thess.  v.  17 ;  Col.  iv.  2  ;  Eph.  vi.  18  ; 
Phil.  iv.  6  ;  Rom.  xii.  12),  but  simply  to  prayer  in  the  congregation  assembled 
for  worship,  as  is  perfectly  evident.  For  (1)  the  passive  expression,  "  Exhort 
therefore  that  above  all  prayers,  etc.,  be  offered  for  all  men,  for  kings,"  etc., 
shows  that  the  regulation  under  discussion  is  a  public  one.  (2)  In  a  list  of 
things  for  which  Christians  should  pray  in  private  as  well  as  in  public,  we 
should  certainly  expect  to  see  mention  of  their  own  spiritual  and  bodily 
welfare,  and  of  the  good  of  their  fellow-believers.  Here,  however,  we  find 
merely  directions  to  pray  for  all  men,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  still 
unconverted ;  and  for  rulers,  who  at  that  time  were  still  heathen ;  together 
with  elaborate  reasons  for  such  prayer.  This  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  prayer  referred  to  was  public.  (3)  In  ii.  8  men  are 
spoken  of  as  those  who  offer  this  prayer,  as  if  this  were  self-evident ;  con- 
sequently a  kind  of  prayer  must  be  referred  to  from  which  women  were 
excluded,  i,e.  praying  aloud  before  the  assembled  congregation.  For  the 
silent  prayer  of  the  individual  is  plainly  a  right  and  a  duty  of  the  women 
just  as  much  as  of  the  men,  and  Paul  had  not  the  least  intention  of  excluding 
the  women  even  from  praying  aloud  in  family  worship  (1  Cor.  xi.  5,  cf.  vii.  5). 
It  is  only  in  public  worship  that  they  are  to  be  silent  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34-36),  t.«. 
neither  leading  in  prayer  nor  teaching.  The  very  same  thing  is  enjoined 
here,  ii.  11  f.,  in  words  which  clearly  recall  1  Cor.  xiv.  36 ;  and  from  this  it 
follows  again  that  in  this  whole  context  the  reference  is  exclusively  to  Church 
worship.  The  man  who  raises  his  hands  in  prayer  before  the  congregation, 
and  is  selected  to  voice  their  prayer,  must  see  to  it  that  the  hands  which  he 
thus  stretches  forth  to  God  before  the  eyes  of  all  are  pure  from  all  unclean, 
dishonourable,  and  violent  deeds  (Isa.  i.  15  ;  Jas.  iv.  8 ;  Clem.  1  Cor.  xxix.  1  ; 
Jos.  Bell,  V.  9. 4  [Niese,  380, 403]  ;  Horace,  Sab.  i.  4.  68 ;  and  on  oo-tor,  Tit.  i.  8  ; 
Heb.  vii.  26  ;  Luke  i.  76  ;  GK^  i.  102  f.),  and  that  his  heart  is  free  from  anger 
at  the  persecutions  inflicted  by  the  heathen,  and  from  questionings  as  to  the 
rightfulness  of  the  civil  order,  a  disposition  which  would  choke  sincere  prayer 
for  all  men  and  for  the  heathen  rulers.  The  force  of  Trpoa-evx^a-Bai  in  ii.  8 
grammatically  cannot  extend  into  ii.  9,  since  ywaiKas  has  a  predicate  of  its 
own,  icocr/ictv  eavrds.  It  does  continue  the  sense  logically,  but  only  to  this 
extent,  that  ii.  9-12a  still  treats  of  the  congregation  assembled  for  prayer. 
The  women  are  not  here  asked  to  prav  in  like  manner  as  the  men  ;  else  why 
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the  diversity  in  tbe  two  commands,  or  why  at  all  the  separation  of  those 
praying  into  men  and  women  ?  Such  a  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  has 
led  to  the  insertion  of  a  spurious  kcU  before  yvvaiKos.  Simple  aKravratf  does 
not  justify  ascribing  to  the  women  the  same  function  as  to  the  men,  indeed, 
not  even  a  similar  one.  It  merely  places  (otherwise  than  in  iii.  8,  11)  the 
commands  to  the  women,  which  follow  on  the  same  plane,  with  those  to  the 
men.  "  In  like  manner  also  I  desire  that  the  women,"  etc.  Since  this  whole 
passage  treats  only  of  prayer  before  the  assembled  congregation,  iv  iravri 
TOTTt^  cannot  include  all  the  various  places  where  a  Christian  can  pray,  as, 
e.g.  the  closet,  the  family  living-room,  and  the  meeting-place  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Bather,  as  in  1  Cor.  i  2,  1  Thess.  i.  8  (cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  14),  it  means  all 
the  places  where  there  are  Christian  congregations,  and  where  Christian 
meetings  for  prayer  are  held.  Paul  will  have  these  instructions  carried  out 
everywhere,  in  all  congregations  (cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  vii.  17,  xi.  16,  xiv.  33,  36). 
But  why  should  Paul  speak  thus  universally  when  requesting  Timothy  to 
look  after  this  matter  in  the  part  of  the  Church  entrusted  to  his  care  ?  The 
<mly  possible  explanation  is  that  this  part  of  the  Church  embraced  a  number 
of  places  and  local  Churches. 

5.  (P.  34.)  As  an  illustration,  we  may  take,  aside  from  Tit  i.  5,  what 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Quis  divesy  xlii.)  says  of  the  apostle  John :  cnci^  ykp 
Tov  Tvpdpvov  TekcvTTjo'avTOg  dir6  rrjs  Ilarfiov  rrjg  vritrov  fitrrjXBev  cVt  rrjv  ''E(f)€(roVf 
dn-jjet  irapaKoKovficvos  ical  €9rl  rh  ir\r)(rL6\<»pa  r&v  €$va>p,  oirov  fifv  €ina'K6irovs 
KOTGurTriO'nv,  Snov  dc  okas  €KK\rfa'iag  dpfi6(r(»Vy  Sirov  Si  KKrjptj^  €va  yi  riva 
KXrfpdKTtov  T&v  viro  rot)  irvevfioTos  €rTffuuvofjJvav, 

6.  (P.  34.)  The  notion  that  Timothy  was  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus 
was  firmly  established  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Eusebius  (H,  E,  iii.  4.  6). 
According  to  the  worthless  ^c*a  Timothd  (ed.  Usener,  1877  ;  cf.  GO  Ay  1878,  S. 
97-114 ;  Lipsius,  Apohr,  Apostelgesch,  ii.  2. 373  ff. ;  Erganzungsheft,  86),  which 
was  written  probably  about  400-500  a.d.  under  the  name  of  the  very  venerable 
bishop  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  Paul  had  consecrated  Timothy  as  bishop  during 
Nero*s  reign  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Ephesus  which  they  made  in  com- 
pany. Then,  under  Nerva,  Timothy  suffers  a  martyr's  death  during  a  heathen 
festival,  and  while  John  is  an  exile  on  the  island  of  Patmos ;  and  it  is  not 
nntQ  after  this  that  John  suffers  the  bishops  of  Asia  to  transfer  the  See  of 
Ephesus  to  him.  In  Const,  ap.  vii.  46  nothing  is  said  about  the  apostle 
John  being  a  bishop,  as  is  in  accordance  with  the  method  there  pursued ; 
but  Paul  consecrates  Timothy  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  (later)  the  apostle 
John  consecrates  another  John  to  that  office.  The  Johannine  legends  have 
altogether  ignored  Timothy's  labours  in  Ephesus,  and  even  those  of  Paul.  It 
XB  a  later  hand  that  has  inserted  in  the  prolix  narrative  of  Prochorus  the 
section  about  Paul,  and  about  Timothy's  episcopate  in  Ephesus  before  John's 
arrival  in  that  city  ;  cf.  the  writer's  Acta  Jo.  166  f.,  xxxix.  With  better  dis- 
crimination the  ancient  commentators  Ephrem,  Theodorus,  and  Theodoret 
recognised  in  their  prologues  the  exceptional  character  of  Timothy's  position, 
e.g.  Theodoijis,  ii.  67 :  "  S.  ap.  Paulus  beatum  Timotheum  Ephesi  reliquit 
(per  corUray  above,  p.  27),  scilicet  ut  omnem  peragrans  Asiam  universas  quae 
illo  (=illic)  sunt  ecclesias  gubemaret."  The  contents  of  the  letter,  however, 
seemed  to  him  useful  for  every  bishop  of  his  time  (p.  68).  The  Vita  Polycarpi, 
chap,  ii.,  a  work  ascribed  to  Pionius,  states,  as  if  on  good  authority,  that  a 
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certain  Strataeas,  the  first  (according  to  Const,  ap.  vii.  46  the  second)  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  was  a  brother  of  Timothy ;  cf.  GGA,  1882,  S.  300.  In  356  a.d. 
the  emperor  Constantine  had  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  bones  of  Timothy 
brought  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople,  and  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles  (Jerome,  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  195).  Nevertheless  Ephesus 
continued  to  be  known  as  the  city  of  John  and  of  Timothy  (Acts  of  the 
"Robber  Synod"  of  449  a.d.,  ed.  Hoffmann,  p.  81.  46). 

7.  (P.  35.)  The  Alexander  in  i.  20  may  be  identical  with  the  one  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  hence  to  be  found  in  Troas  (above,  p.  16  f.),  in  which  case 
Hymenaeus  also  must  be  somewhere  in  Asia  at  least  (i.  20,  cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  17)  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Paul  had  been  lately  in  Troas,  or  indeed 
in  Asia  at  all,  for  Paul  could  carry  out  the  irapaMovai  r^  a-aravq.  even  when 
absent  in  the  body  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5).  We  should  need  to  assume,  however, 
that  Paul,  if  it  was  on  the  basis  of  reports  that  he  had  passed  such  a 
sentence,  communicated  the  same  in  writing  to  the  persons  concerned  or  to 
the  Church  to  which  they  belonged.  This,  then,  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
Alexander's  hostility  to  him  when  they  met  later  in  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
above,  p.  21,  n.  3).  In  any  case  the  association  of  the  names  Alexander  and 
Hymenaeus,  which  is  lacking  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14  and  is  replaced  by  another 
combination  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  is  unfavourable  to  the  supposition  that  one  of 
the  letters  was  forged  in  imitation  of  the  other,  or  that  both  were  written  by 
the  same  pseudo-Paul.  One  of  the  marks  of  individuality,  which  are  not 
borrowed  from  the  earlier  letters  of  Paul  at  any  rate,  is  found  in  v.  23. 
General  truths,  such  as  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  (Rom.  xiii.  14,  xiv.  21 ; 
Eph.  V.  18),  could  have  suggested  sentences  like  those  in  iii.  8,  iv.  4,  8,  but 
not  this  medical  advice.  Paul  may  have  obtained  this  from  Luke,  who  in 
that  case  would  agree  with  another  physician  of  his  time,  Dioscorides  (de  Mai. 
Med.  V.  11),  as  to  the  usefulness  of  wine,  especially  for  the  stomach.  The 
lack  of  personal  greetings,  in  which  respect  this  letter  is  like  those  directed 
to  the  Churches  of  Achaia  (2  Cor.  xiii.  12)  and  of  Asia  (Eph.  vi  23),  may 
perhaps  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Paul  presupposes  that  Timothy  will 
communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  all  the  Churches  under  his  charge. 
He  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  his  authority  needed  strengthening 
(iv.  12) ;  so,  when  occasion  required,  he  could  exhibit  this  letter  and  read  it 
publicly.  Indeed,  discussions  such  as  those  in  ii.  1-iii.  13  are  put  in  such 
objective  form  that  they  seem  originally  intended  for  wide  circulation.  The 
closing  greeting,  vi.  21,  would  point  to  the  same  thing  were  the  reading  ^ 
X^ts  ixfB*  vfiav  to  be  retained.  Yet  not  only  is  /icra  a-ov  likewise  excellently 
attested,  but  even  the  texts  without  any  benediction  are  worthy  of  attention 
in  spite  of  the  slight  external  evidence  in  their  favour.  Still  more  suspicious 
is  the  close  of  2  Tim.  (iv.  22),  where  after  irvfvfwros  o-ov  we  find  the  following 
variants :  (1)  nothing  at  all  (?) ;  (2)  ^  X'  M*^*  ^ftSv  ;  (3)  17  x-  M«^*  ^M®"  5  (4)  17 
X'  fifTo.  trov  ;  (5)  Zppaatro  iv  elprivrj, 

8.  (P.  36.)  Wieseler  especially,  Chron.  311  ff.,  sought  to  establish 
this  hypothesis,  following  similar  discussions  by  Mosheim  and  Schrader 
(Wieseler,  295  ff.). 
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§  35.  THE  FACTS  PEESUPPOSED  IN  THE  EPISTLE 

TO  TITUS. 

From  the  first  sentence  which  follows  the  elaborate 
and  solemn  greeting  of  the  letter,  "  For  this  cause  left  I 
thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things 
that  were  wanting,  and  appoint  elders  in  every  city,  as  I 
gave  thee  charge,"  we  infer,  first,  that  not  long  previous 
to  this  Paul  and  Titus  had  been  together  on  the  island ; 
secondly,  that  Paul  had  not  been  able  at  that  time  to 
effect  such  organisation  of  the  Church  as  he  had  had  in 
mind,  the  establishment  of  which  was  the  chief  purpose 
for  which  he  had  instructed  Titus  to  remain  there, — a 
task  to  which  Titus  was  to  devote  himself  for  a  con- 
siderable time  (iii.  12).     Whether  Paul  himself  actually 
began   the  correction  of  the  condition  indicated  by  rh 
Xeiirovra,  we  do  not  know.     At  any  rate,  he  here  speaks  of 
the  appointment  of  elders  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that 
when  he  left  Crete  the  Christians  there  were  quite  with- 
out Church  organisation.     The  very  resemblance  between 
what  follows  (i.  6-9)  concerning  the  qualifications  for  the 
office  of  headship  in  the  Church,  and  similar  instructions 
in  1  Tim.,  only  serves  to  emphasise  the  different  circum- 
stances presupposed  in  the  two  cases.     Nothing  is  here 
said  of  elders  already  appointed  (1  Tim.  v.  17-21),  of  a 
house  of  God  over  which  the  representative  of  the  apostle 
is  to  exercise  oversight  (1  Tim.  iii.   15),  nor  of  Cretan 
Churches  (cf.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19) ;  mention  is  made  only  of 
persons  who  had  believed  (iii.  8,  14,  ol  rjfieTepot ;  cf.  Iren. 
v.  28.  4).     Now,  when  we  remember  that  in  Thessalonica 
there  were  constituted  officers  of  the  Church  (1  Thess. 
v.  12)  after  only  three  weeks  of  preaching  (vol.  i.  212, 
n.  5),  and  recall  how  promptly  in  other  places  the  pioneer 
missionary  preaching  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
elders  (Acts  xiv.  23),  it  is  clear  that  Paul's  stay  in  Crete 
must  have  been  very  short,  so  that  he  had  probably  just 
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been  able  to  proclaim  the  gospel  for  the  first  time  in  some 
of  the  cities,  leaving  Titus  to  organise  the  Christians  in 
these  places  into  Churches. 

If  it  had  been  Titus  who  some  time  prior  to  Paul's 
coming  had  brought  the  gospel  to  Crete,  and  if  it  had 
been  to  Titus'  work  that  the  Christians  in  Crete  owed 
their  conversion,  we  should  expect  that  to  be  referred  to 
rather  than  Paul's  own  missionary  preaching.  We  con- 
sequently infer  that  when  Paul  and  Titus  came  to  the 
island  there  were  already  Christians  there,  who  may  have 
received  their  faith  through  Christians  who  had  come 
thither  from  Corinth  or  Athens.  Since  Paul  himself  was 
hindered  by  duties  elsewhere  from  remaining  for  any 
length  of  time,  he  commissioned  Titus  in  his  stead  to 
organise  thoroughly  the  yet  unarranged  afiairs  of  the 
Christians  in  Crete.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that,  either 
because  of  its  geographical  position  or  the  source  from 
which  Christianity  was  received,  Paul  reckoned  Crete 
within  his  apostolic  jurisdiction,  although  politically  Crete 
was  connected  with  Cyrene,  not  with  Achaia.  So  he  had 
done  with  the  Churches  of  inland  Asia,  which,  without 
personal  co-operation  on  his  part,  had  been  organised 
through  influences  emanating  from  Ephesus  (vol.  i.  449, 
n.  3).  Paul  had  been  long  enough  in  Crete  to  form  a 
definite  conception  of  local  conditions,  and  of  the  special 
dangers  which  threatened  to  hinder  the  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  Church  life  there.  Tit.  i.  10-16  does  not  read 
like  an  echo  of  reports  which  Titus  had  sent  to  Paul,  but 
like  instructions  to  Titus  based  upon  personal  observa- 
tion. Paul  states  his  own  impressions  by  quoting  a  verse 
from  the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides,  in  which  the  Cretan 
character  is  unfavourably  judged,  and  expressly  afl&rms 
that  Epimenides'  testimony  is  true  (n.  1).  Here,  as  in 
Ephesus  (above,  p.  31  f.),  he  considers  the  chief  hindrance 
to  the  vigorous  growth  and  good  order  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  to  be   certain  persons   who   persist  in   teaching 
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doctrine  which  is  unprofitable,  unsound,  and  positively 
harmful.     The  worst  of  these  persons  he  represents  to  be 
those   of  Jewish   origin   (i    10  f.,   14-16,   iii.    9,   n.    1). 
They  resist  sound  doctrine  (i.  9),  are  especially  unruly 
(i  10,  16),  and  by  their  teaching  and  disputation  disturb 
the  Christian  households  (i.  11,  iii.  9).     Some  of  them 
persist  in  maintaining  their  own  views  even  to  the  point 
of  creating  schisms  in  the  Church  (iii.  10,  cf  1  Cor.  xi.  19  ; 
vol.  i  284  f.).     Those  who  go  as  far  as  this,  Titus,  after 
repeated  warnings,  is  to  leave  to  themselves  and  to  the 
judgment  of  their  own  conscience  ;  to  the  others  he  is  to 
set  forth  strongly  and  sharply  the  wrongfulness  of  their 
action,   and  to  silence   them   (L    11,  13,  ii.    15).      The 
manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  these  persons  is  very 
severe,  and  shows  that  he  is  greatly  exasperated  by  them. 
From  the  character  of  the  greeting  which,  at  the  close, 
iii  15,  he  asks  Titus  to  convey — "Salute  them  that  love 
US  in  faith  (or  in  faithfulness)" — ^it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
Paul  himself  had  met  with  opposition  among  the  Cretan 
Christians,  and  that  by  no  means  all  of  them  had  given 
him  a  kindly  reception,  or  recognised  his  apostolic  rights 
(c£  3  John  9-10,  15).     The  fact  that  he  here  writes  ly/ia?, 
thereby  including  Titus  with  himself,  is  fully  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  Paul  had  not  been  in  Crete  except 
in  company  with  Titus,  who  therefore  had  shared  the 
vicissitudes  of  Paul's  reception.     The  expression  is  even 
more  natural  if  Titus  continued  to  encounter  the  hostility 
of  certain  Christians  after  the  apostle's  departure.     We 
are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  ii.  8,  where,  reversing 
the  order,  Paul  includes  himself  with  Titus.     Here  Titus 
is  represented  as  a  teacher  both  of  the  younger  and  older 
members  of  the  Church.     In  this  capacity  he  is  to  be 
himself  an  example  of  good  conduct;   in   fulfilling  his 
office  he  is  to  be  incorruptible  and  dignified,  and  what 
he  teaches  is  to  be  above  all  criticism.     To  this  descrip- 
tion of  Titus'  chief  work  is  added  the  remark,  "  That  he 
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that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  having  no 
evil  thing  to  say  of  us."  Now,  since  non-Christians  would 
have  only  the  rarest  opportunity  to  hear  Titus'  preaching, 
it  is  manifest  that  no  reference  is  here  had  to  the  opinions 
of  those  outside  the  Christian  circle,  unlike  ii.  5,  10, 
where  the  language  is  very  different,  and  where  reference 
is  had  to  conduct  that  could  be  observed.  Rather  must 
these  persons  be  the  obstinate  teachers  (i  9),  who  have 
no  love  for  Paul  and  Titus  (iii  15),  whose  method  of 
teaching,  mercenary,  unsound,  and  condemned  as  it  is  by 
their  own  consciences  (i.  11,  13,  15,  iii.  11),  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  that  enjoined  upon  Titus.  These  teachers 
were  inclined  to  speak  evil  of  Paul  and  Titus,  and  actu- 
ally indulged  in  such  talk.  It  is  mainly  because  of  this 
attitude  of  theirs  toward  Titus  that  Paul  adds  to  his 
injunction  that  Titus  speak,  exhort,  and  reprove  with  all 
authority,  the  remark,  "Let  no  man  despise  thee,"  i.e. 
assume  a  contemptuous  attitude  toward  him,  as  if  he  had 
said  nothing,  and  had  administered  no  reproof  (ii.  15). 

The  letter  presupposes  that  the  apostle  had  before  him 
a  written  communication  from  Titus,  in  which  the  latter 
had  informed  him  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  which  had  been 
given  him,  expressing  at  least  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  carrying  out  the  most  important  of  them.  Only  on  the 
assumption  that  Paul  is  writing  in  reply  to  expressions 
of  this  kind  on  Titus'  part  can  the  strongly  emphasised 
TovTov  x^P^^y  ^^^  which  he  begins,  be  explained  (i.  5). 
This,  and  this  primarily,  was  the  purpose  for  which  Paul 
had  left  Titus  there.  He  is  consequently  not  fulfilling 
his  obligation  if  he  is  merely  endeavouring  to  help  the 
Christians  there  in  his  capacity  as  a  teacher,  and  fails  at 
the  same  time,  on  account  of  existing  difficulties,  to  do 
anything  appreciable  in  the  way  of  organising  the 
Churches.  Just  as  definite  a  contrast  is  presupposed  by 
the  erid)  in  the  relative  sentence,  as  by  the  tovtov  x^f>*^, 
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otherwise  it  is  quite  without  point  (cf.  vol.  i.  526,  in 
connection  with  Phil.  i.  3  ;  cf.  also  similar  sentences  else- 
where without  €70),  1  Tim.  i  3 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  11 ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1,  xi.  2,  vii.  17).  In  opposition  to  what  is  said  by 
those  persons  who  create  difl&culties  for  Titus,  either  by 
denying  his  commission  and  capacity  for  organising  the 
Church,  or  by  giving  him  advice  concerning  the  same 
contrary  to  instructions  left  him  by  the  apostle,  Paul  lays 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  he,  the  apostle,  has  given 
Titus  instructions  with  reference  to  this  matter  which 
Titus  is  to  carry  out.  The  attentive  reader  observes  a 
connection  between  this  iyd  and  the  equally  significant 
iy<o  in  i.  3.  It  is  this  contrast,  just  coming  to  light  in 
L  5,  and  expressed  in  various  ways  throughout  the  letter, 
which  explains  Why  in  the  greeting  of  this  letter  Paul 
speaks  of  his  calUng  with  a  detail  and  an  emphasis  not 
observable  in  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  1,  and  comparable 
only  to  Kom.  i.  1-7.  To  be  sure,  he  is  no  lord  over  other 
Christians  and  their  faith  (2  Cor.  i.  24),  but,  like  all 
Christians,  a  servant  of  God  (cf.  Kom.  i.  1 ;  vol.  i.  352) ; 
indeed,  without  the  faith  which  all  the  elect  of  God  have 
(l  1),  and  the  faith  which  he  has  in  common  with  Titus 
(i.  4),  he  would  be  nothing.  But  at  the  same  time  he  is 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  (i.  1),  and  so  personally  and  in 
special  measure,  by  divine  commission,  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  preaching  of  that  eternal  life  which  has  been 
promised  of  old,  but  has  now  become  manifest  through 
the  word  of  the  gospel  (i.  2  f.).  The  same  is  to  be  said 
with  reference  to  the  commission  given  to  Titus  by  Paul, 
and  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  Christians  among  whom 
Titus  is  to  carry  out  this  commission. 

The  letter  is  concluded  by  a  benediction  upon  all  the 
Christians  in  Titus'  vicinity,  which  benediction  is  preceded 
by  a  personal  greeting  to  Paul's  friends  in  Crete,  the  ex- 
pectation being  disclosed  much  more  clearly  than  in  either 
1  Tim.  or  2  Tim.  (above,  p.  42,  n.  7  end)  that  Titus  will 
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communicate  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  the  Christians 
there. 

Titus'  position  (n.  2)  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
Timothy  in  Ephesus,  with  the  diflFerence  already  noted, 
that  the  problem  in  Crete  was  the  primary  organisation  of 
the  Church,  whereas  in  Asia  a  group  of  Churches  that  had 
been  already  organised  was  placed  under  Timothy's  care, 
and  only  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  organisation  of 
a  new  Church,  was  he  called  upon  to  appoint  officers 
(above,  p.  34).  This  diflFerence  explains  why  Titus' 
office  was  even  more  temporary  than  Timothy's.  Titus 
had  gone  to  Crete  with  Paul  only  a  short  time  before,  and 
he  is  to  leave  again,  without  any  promise  on  Paul's  part 
to  come  back,  and  without  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Paul  does  intend,  however,  to  send  to  Crete  a 
certain  Artemas,  of  whom  we  have  no  other  mention,  or 
Tychicus,  mentioned  so  often  as  the  companion  and 
messenger  of  Paul  (Acts  xx.  4 ;  Eph.  vi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  7 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  12).  As  soon  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  men 
arrives  Titus  is  to  hasten  at  once  to  Paul,  going  to 
Nicopolis,  where  Paul  plans  to  spend  the  winter  (iii.  12, 
n.  3).  This  is  the  apostle's  intention.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  set  a  definite  date  when 
Titus  is  to  arrive  in  Nicopolis,  apparently  intending  to 
sunamon  him  through  Artemas  or  Tychicus  when  he  is 
ready,  we  infer  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing  Paul  did 
not  know  just  when  he  himself  would  reach  Nicopolis. 

Possibly  he  intended  to  utilise  the  time  of  his  sojourn 
there  in  extending  his  work,  in  verification  of  certain 
earlier  statements  of  his  about  the  extension  of  his  mis- 
sionary work  in  this  direction  (Kom.  xv.  19 ;  vol.  i. 
415  f.).  It  is  also  natural  to  suppose  that  the  jom-ney 
of  Titus  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  was  made  soon  after 
a  sojourn  of  Paiil  and  Titus  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince of  Epirus.  Still,  all  that  can  positively  be  inferred 
from  Tit.  iii.   12  is  that  Paul  intended  to   remain   in 
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Nicopolis  until  the  end  of  winter,  and  at  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  March  following  to  set  out  at  once  from  this 
point  upon  a  sea  journey  (cf.  1  Cor.  xvi  6).  The  choice  of 
NicopoUs  as  a  point  of  departure  shows  that  this  journey 
was  to  be  in  a  westward  direction,  and  that  its  ultimate 
destination  was  Italy.  In  regard  to  a  certain  Zenas,  a 
lawyer,  and  Apollos,  who  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
further  designation,  Paul  makes  request  that  Titus,  with 
the  help  of  the  Cretan  Christians,  furnish  all  they  need 
for  a  journey  and  set  them  on  their  way  (iii.  13  f.,  n.  4). 
If  Paul  had  meant,  as  Chrysostom  thought  he  did  (xi. 
729),  that  Titus  was  to  send  these  men  to  him,  he  would 
certainly  have  said  so.  That  they  were  with  Titus  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  this  letter  is  unlikely,  because  in  outlining 
Titus'  duties  the  presence  of  so  distinguished  a  teacher  as 
Apollos  could  not  have  been  so  entirely  overlooked  had  he 
been  on  the  island  with  Titus  at  the  time.  Nor  is  it  clear 
why  Paul  should  have  requested  the  Christians  in  Crete 
to  set  Zenas  and  Apollos  on  their  way,  if  they  neither 
came  from  him  nor  were  going  to  him,  or  to  a  place  he 
had  designated.  In  the  last  case  the  place  would  be 
named.  Whence  they  came  and  their  destination  Titus 
would  learn  from  the  men  themselves ;  all  that  we  know 
is  that  they  did  not  arrive  after  the  letter  reached  its 
destination.  The  only  natural  assumption  is  the  one 
pointed  out  by  Theodoras  (ii.  256),  namely,  that  Zenas 
and  Apollos  were  the  bearers  of  the  letter,  and  that  the 
first  stage  of  their  journey  took  them  from  the  place 
where  Paul  was  to  Crete,  whence,  replenished  and  set 
forward  by  Titus,  they  were  to  continue  their  journey  to 
some  destination  unknown  to  us. 

From  what  is  here  said  of  Apollos,  we  infer  that 
Paul  abeady  knew  him  personally,  an  acquaintanceship 
formed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  apostle's  three 
years'  work  in  Ephesus.  To  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  belongs  the  Corinthian  work  of  Apollos,  whom 
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Paul  had  not  then  come  to  know  (Acts  xviii.  24-xix.  1). 
In  the  spring  of  57  Apollos  was  in  Ephesus  with  Paul, 
and  had  been  there  for  some  time,  being  for  the  pre- 
sent unwilling  to  leave  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  A  journey  of 
Apollos  to  Corinth  is  here  certainly  spoken  of;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  weeks  after  1  Cor.  was  written,  about 
the  time  that  Paul  left  Ephesus  to  go  to  Macedonia  (Acts 
XX.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  8,  ii.  12  f.),  Apollos  also  left  and  set  out 
upon  a  journey  to  Corinth,  which  could  have  been  made 
by  way  of  Crete.  In  this  case,  however,  Paul  must  have 
written  Titus  during  the  months  that  he  was  in  Mace- 
donia. But  this  is  clearly  impossible,  since  at  this  time 
Paul  was  planning  to  spend  the  winter,  not  in  Nicopolis, 
but  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  6),  and  in  the  following  spring 
it  was  his  purpose  to  journey,  not  from  Nicopolis  west- 
ward, but  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem.  Both  projects  were 
carried  out  practically  as  he  had  planned.  Furthermore, 
during  the  period  following  the  composition  of  1  Cor., 
Titus  was  not  in  Crete,  but  in  accordance  with  Paul's 
instructions  journeyed  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  whence 
he  went  to  meet  Paul  who  was  journeying  slowly  by  way 
of  Troas  through  Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  join- 
ing him  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  12  f.,  vii.  5-16 ;  vol.  i. 
326  £).  Nor  is  there  any  more  opportunity  for  the  resi- 
dence of  Paul  in  Crete,  presupposed  in  Tit.  i.  3,  during 
the  months  inamediately  following  the  events  described  in 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1-9,  than  there  is  for  the  activity  of  Titus 
there,  which  followed  Paul's  sojourn.  Neither  can  room 
be  made  for  the  Cretan,  sojourn  in  the  three  months  spent 
in  Greece  after  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus  (Acts 
XX.  3) ;  for  these  were  the  closing  months  of  the  winter, 
the  end  of  which  he  intended  to  await  in  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  6).  In  these  circumstances  he  could  not  have  written 
Titus  that  he  intended  to  spend  the  winter  in  Nicopolis ; 
and  although,  as  we  learn  from  Rom.  xv.  25-32,  his  mind 
was  turning  toward  the  West  at  that  time,  he  did  not 
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plan  to  journey  directly  thither  with  the  coming  of  spring, 
but  held  to  his  original  purpose  of  first  visiting  Jerusalem. 
From  Acts  xx.  3-xxi.  17  we  know  that  this  plan  was 
actually  carried  out.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  a  place 
in  Paul's  career  for  Titus,  and  the  facts  upon  which  it  is 
based  prior  to  his  long  imprisonment,  one  must  go  back 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  period  of  work  in  Ephesus,  and 
assume  that  Paul  stopped  in  Crete  on  the  occasion  of  his 
flying  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  about  which  Acts 
is  silent,  left  Titus  there,  and  wrote  Titus  some  time  after 
his  return  to  Ephesus.  If  in  addition  to  the  assumption 
that  Paul  made  this  journey,  which  Acts  does  not  men- 
tion, by  way  of  Macedonia,  —  an  assumption  made  in 
the  supposed  interest  of  1  Tim.  (above,  p.  35f.), — ^it  be 
assumed  that  the  apostle  also  touched  in  Crete,  the 
journey  becomes  such  an  important  part  of  the  apostle's 
life-history  that  the  silence  of  Acts  is  almost  unintelligible. 
Furthermore,  it  leaves  quite  unexplained  Paul's  intention 
to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  in  Nicopolis ;  for  at  that  time 
the  important  work  in  Ephesus,  covering  as  it  did  the 
whole  province  of  Asia, — a  work  which,  when  1  Cor.  xvi. 
8-11  was  written,  was  nowhere  near  completion, — could 
have  been  scarcely  more  than  begun.  But  it  is  altogether 
unhkely  that  long  before  actually  leaving  Ephesus  Paul 
should  have  formed  the  definite  plan  of  spending  a  winter 
or  part  of  a  winter  in  Nicopolis,  making  his  way  thence 
farther  westward.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  improb- 
able that  the  plans  of  which  his  mind  was  so  full  at  the 
time  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Corinthians,  and 
which  were  carried  out  at  the  beginning  of  58,  should 
have  suddenly  displaced  the  entirely  difierent  plans  of 
^hich  we  learn  in  Titus.  The  collection,  with  which  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  intimately  connected,  was  a 
matter  of  long  standing,  having  been  carried  on  for  a 
considerable  period  before  Paul  left  Ephesus  (2  Cor. 
viii.    10,   ix.   2;   vol.   i.    318  f.).      Finally,  it  is  to  be 
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noticed  that  the  resemblance  between  1  Tim.  and  Titus  is  so 
.  ^eat  that  they  must  be  classed  together,  both  as  regards 
language  and  thought,  just  as  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 
If  Paul  wrote  them  at  all,  he  must  have  written  them 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  The  proof  that  Paul 
could  not  have  written  1  Tim.  until  after  he  was  liberated 
from  his  first  Boman  imprisonment  (above,  p.  35  f.)  is 
valid  also  for  Titus,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  latter  was 
written  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
Roman  imprisonments,  then  his  short  residence  in  Crete 
belongs  in  the  same  interval.  On  the  journey  from 
CsBsarea  to  Rome,  Paul  did  not  touch  at  Crete  (Acts  xxvii. 
7-15),  and  Titus  was  not  with  him  at  that  time  (Acts 
xxvii.  2).  Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks 
in  Tit.  i.  3  of  his  residence  in  Crete  and  of  Titus'  commis- 
sion, precludes  the  possibility  of  the  intervention  of  the 
two  years  spent  in  Rome,  and  of  several  months  preceding 
and  following  these  two  years,  between  the  sojourn  of  Paul 
and  Titus  in  Crete  and  this  Epistle. 

The  letter  gives  us,  therefore,  two  more  stations  of 
that  journey  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  which  Paul 
made  in  the  interval  between  Philippians  and  2  Tim., 
namely,  Crete  and,  at  least  prospectively,  Nicopolis. 

1.  (P.  44.)  Concerning  Jews  in  Crete,  cf.  1  Mace.  xv.  23  (Qortyna) ; 
Acts  ii.  11 ;  Philo,  Leg,  ad  Cat,  xxxvi. ;  Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  12. 1 ;  Bell,  ii.  7. 1 ;  VitOy 
76  (his  last  wife  an  "  aristocratic "  Jewess  from  Crete) ;  Socr.  H.  E,  vii.  38 
(concerning  a  pseudo-Moses,  who  led  the  Jews  astray,  koB*  Ucumiv  ri)r  vriirov 
iroKiv),  Moreover,  the  legend  that  the  Jews  came  originally  from  Crete,  and 
that  their  name  is  derived  from  Mount  Ida  there  (Tac.  Hist,  v.  2),  would 
hardly  have  arisen  if  there  had  not  been  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  on 
the  island.  Homer,  lliady  ii.  649,  followed  by  many  poets,  calls  Crete  iKorofi- 
noXis ;  and  even  though  perhaps  it  may  have  become  comparatively  depopu- 
lated since  the  Boman  occupation,  its  cities  were  not  few  (Strabo,  p.  476 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  17).  In  the  second  century  we  hear  of  bishops  in  Gortyna  and  in 
Knossus  (Eus.  H,  E.  iv.  23.  6,  7).  According  to  Jerome  (vii.  706,  cf .  Socr. 
jBT.  E,  iiL  16),  the  verse  quoted  in  Tit.  i  12  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  entitled 
Utpl  Xprfo-fi&vy  by  Epimenides,  a  contemporary  of  Solon.  In  calling  this  poet, 
then,  a  prophet  of  the  Cretans,  Paul  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  tradition  con- 
cerning him  (Plato,  X^.  p.  642  ;  Plut.  Solon,  m. ;  Diog.  Laert  i.  10. 109-116). 
Thebdoret  thought  mistakenly  that  Paul  was  citing  from  Callimachus,  who 
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was  a  native  of  Gyrene,  not  Crete,  and  who  in  his  "  Hymn  to  Zeus,"  ver.  8, 
appropriated  only  the  first  half  of  Epimenides'  hexameter,  namely,  the  charge 
of  untruthfulness,  a  trait  of  the  Cretans  which  had  become  proverbial  (cf. 
Wettstein 'S  Sammlwngmy  ad  loc,).  Theodoret  was  misled  by  Chrysostom,  who, 
while  he  names  the  right  author  Epimenides,  quotes  the  words  which  in 
CaUimachus  follow  ^cvcn-oi,  ver.  8f.,  as  if  they  came  from  Epimenides 
(xi.  744).  Theodore  is  the  first  Father  from  whom  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
clearly  what  is  only  hinted  at  in  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  namely,  that  the 
heathen  opponents  of  Christianity  (Porphyry?  Julian?)  inferred  from  this 
passage  that  Paul  agreed  with  the  poet  in  his  defence  of  the  eternal  deity  of 
Zeus  against  the  lies  of  the  Cretans,  who  thought  that  Zeus'  grave  was  on 
their  island.  Consequently  these  heathen  writers,  too,  must  have  been 
thi^iking  not  of  Epimenides,  but  of  CaUimachus,  who  did  actually  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  older  poet's  verse  with  this  very  end  in  view.  And 
some  of  the  Christian  apolc^ts  and  commentators  have  followed  them. 

2.  (P.  48.)  Titus  is  called  bishop  of  Crete  by  Eus.  H.  E,  iii.  4.  6 ; 
Ambrosiaster,  p.  313,  in  his  Prologue ;  Const,  ap.  vii.  46.  More  guarded 
and  more  nearly  correct  are  Ephrem,  269 ;  Theodorus,  ii  233,  cf.  p.  122 ; 
Theodoret,  698.  With  regard  to  mistaken  identifications  of  Titus  with 
Titius  Justus  and  with  Silvanus,  see  vol.  i  208,  266.  Beside  the  state- 
ments in  GaL  ii.  1-3  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  6-14,  viii.  6,  16,  23,  xiL  18;  2  Tim. 
iv.  10,  we  have  no  reliable  testimony  concerning  Titus,  except  perhaps  the 
assertion  of  Acta  Thecla,  cc.  ii.  iii.,  that  he  was  staying  with  Onesiphorus 
in  Iconium  when  Paul  came  thither  for  the  first  time.  Possibly  the  Zeno 
mentioned  there  and  called  the  son  of  Onesiphorus  may  be  the  Zenas  of  Tit. 
iii.  13.  Concerning  later  fabulous  tales,  which  are  referred  to  a  Vita  Titi 
written  by  Zenas,  cf.  Lipsius,  Apokr,  Apostelgesch,  ii  part  2,  401  ff. ;  also  the 
passages  of  the  Vita  Titi  published  by  M.  B.  James  in  JThS.  vi.  649  ff.  (July 
1905)  are  without  historical  value. 

3.  (P.  48.)  Of  the  numerous  cities  which  were  named  Nicopolis  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory,  some  must  be  excluded  in  a  consideration  of 
Tit.  iii.  12  on  account  of  their  location,  some  on  account  of  their  late  origin. 
(1)  The  Nicopolis  in  Armenia  (Strabo,  555 ;  Ptolem.  viii.  17.  40)  is  ruled  out 
on  this  ground,  as  also  (2)  the  one  in  Egypt,  near  Alexandria  (Jos.  Bell.  iv.  11. 
5)  ;  (3)  Emmaus  in  Palestine,  not  called  Nicopolis  until  the  third  century ;  (4) 
the  one  founded  by  Trajan  on  the  Danube,  which  still  retains  the  name ;  and 
(5)  another  in  the  Haemus  (Ptolem.  iii.  11.  11,  cf.  Forbiger,  iii  750,  A.  66,  S. 
763 ;  Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesck.  v.  282,  who,  however,  identifies  No.  4  with  No.  5  ; 
C.  1.  L.  iii  p.  141).  (6)  Likewise  the  Nicopolis  on  the  Nestus  (Ptolem.  iii  11. 
13)  which  was  founded  by  Trajan  (Forbiger,  Pauly,  BE,  v.  637,  under  No.  2 ; 
Mommsen,  op.  cit.  281).  This  must  have  been  the  city  meant  by  those  writers 
who  remarked,  in  commenting  on  Tit.  iii.  12,  that  it  lay  in  Thrace  (Cramer, 
Cat.  vii  99).  (7)  A  city  of  this  name  in  Bithynia  (Plin.  J3".  N.  v.  32. 160 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  sub  verbo)  offers  no  point  of  connection  for  any  probable  conjectures. 
(8)  Similarly,  the  Nicopolis  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Cilicia  (Strabo,  675  ; 
Ptolem.  V.  8.  7)  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  for  no  reason  can  be  conceived  which 
could  have  induced  Paul  to  spend  the  winter  in  this  out  of  the  way  mountain 
town  rather  than  in  a  large  community  like  Antioch ;  or,  if  rest  were  his 
aim,  in  his  native  city.  Tarsus,  or  in  some  place  from  which  he  would  have 
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abundant  opportunities  to  continue  his  journey  in  the  spring.  The  only  one 
remaining  is  (9)  the  Nicopolis  founded  by  Augustus  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Ambracian  Qulf  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  by  far  the  most 
important  and  famous  city  of  this  name,  and  a  generation  later  the  chief  scene 
of  Epictetus'  labours  as  a  teacher.  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii  63  (for  the  year  Id),  calls 
it  v/rbem  Achaia ;  on  the  contrary,  Epictetus,  Diss.  iii.  4.  1,  speaks  of  an 
Mrpowos  'Kntipov  residing  in  Nicopolis  and  governing  the  land  from  thence ; 
cf.  a  I,  Q.  No.  18136  (add.  p.  983) ;  C,  I.  L.  iii.  No.  636  (?) ;  about  the  year 
160,  Ptolemy,  iiL  14.  1,  16.  1,  distinguishes  Epirus,  in  which  Nicopolis  is 
situated  (xiv.  6),  from  Achaia  as  a  separate  province.  Our  information  as  to 
these  changing  conditions  is  not  very  clear  (Mommsen,  op.  cU,  234;  Marquardt', 
i.  331).  Jerome  (Vail.  vii.  686,  738)  considered  it  self-evident  that  this 
Nicopolis  was  meant ;  and  even  those  who  called  it  Nicopolis  Macedonia  (see 
Tischendorf  s  apparatus  on  the  subscription)  could  hardly  have  had  another 
in  mind ;  for  no  other  of  the  cities  mentioned  above  was  in  Macedonia  proper, 
not  even  No.  6.  Jerome,  686,  assumed  mistakenly,  with  many  Greeks  and 
Syrians,  that  the  letter  was  written  from  Nicopolis.  Wieseler,  Ch/ron,  363, 
sought  to  prove,  on  the  ground  that  Nicopolis  belonged  to  Achaia,  that  Tit 
iii.  12  is  simply  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  purpose  expressed  in  1  Cor. 
xvi  6.  But  this  is  impossible,  since  1  Cor.  is  addressed  solely  to  the  local 
Church  at  Corinth,  and  not,  like  2  Cor.,  to  all  the  Christians  of  Achaia.  And 
even  in  2  Cor.  irphs  vjjms  would  mean  "to"  or  "in  Corinth." 

4.  (P.  49.)  In  itself,  vofUKos,  iii.  13,  cf.  Luke  vii  30,  x.  26=vofio8tda<r- 
KoXoff,  Luke  V.  17 ;  Acts  v.  ^^ypafifiarevsj  Luke  v.  21,  vL  7 ;  1  Cor.  L  20, 
could  denote  a  rabbi  (cf.  Ambrosiaster,  p.  317,  "  quia  Zenas  hujus  professionis 
fuerat  in  synagoga,  sic  ilium  appellat").  But  since  the  Jewish  scribe  who 
became  a  Christian  by  that  very  act  separated  himself  from  the  rabbinic  body, 
and  since  the  retention  of  rabbinic  methods  and  ways  of  thinking  was  any- 
thing but  a  recommendation  in  Paul's  eyes  (1  Tim.  L  7),  Zenas  is  here 
characterised  not  as  legis  {Mosaicce)  doctor,  but  as  juris  peritus.  The  word 
denotes  mot  an  office,  but  usually  the  practical  lawyer,  through  whose  assist- 
ance, e.gr.  a  will  is  made  (Epict.  Diss,  ii.  13. 6-8  ;  Berl,  Ug.  Urk,  No.  326,  vofUK^ 
^PtofuuKos,  No.  361,  col.  iii.  2, 16),  or  a  lawsuit  carried  on  (Artemid.  Qneirocr. 
iv.  80,  cf.  iv.  33,  vofUKol  vofiiKh  tj  larpol  IcrrpiKo.  .  .  .  \iyov(nv),  Plutarch 
(SuUa,  36)  applies  this  name  to  the  renowned  jurist  Mucins  Scaevola.  npo- 
w4fin€iv  means  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  to  speed  the  departing  traveller 
on  his  way,  whether  he  is  just  setting  forth  on  his  journey  or  is  passing 
through  the  place.  Occasionally  this  consisted  simply  in  accompanying  him 
a  short  distance  (Acts  xx.  38,  xxi.  6)  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  and  here  also,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  follows,  it  includes  equipping  him  with  all  things 
needful  for  the  journey,  cf.  3  John  6  (Rom.  xv.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  11),  and 
is  almost  synonymous  with  i^ohua^fiv,  Jos.  Bell,  ii.  7.  1 ;  Ard,  xx.  2.  6.  For 
an  illustration,  cf.  Acta  Petri  cum  SimonCf  ed.  Lipsius,  48.  1-18. 

§  36.  THE  END  OF  PAUL'S  LIFE. 

If  we  were  certain  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  at  the 
end  of  the  Roman  imprisonment  in  which  we  find  him 
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when  he  wrote  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philemon,  and  Phil- 
ippians,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reject  as  forgeries  the  three 
letters  which  have  been  inappropriately  called  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  (n.  1).  This  belief,  which  has  long  been  one  of 
the  principal  grounds  of  objection  to  the  genuineness  of 
these  Epistles,  and  which  has  been  a  source  of  insufferable 
violence  done  to  the  Epistles  by  those  defending  their 
genuineness,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  does  not  rest  upon 
the  foundation  even  of  ancient,  to  say  nothing  of  trust- 
worthy tradition.  It  is  simply  an  hypothesis,  which  has 
strong  historical  evidence  against  it,  and  nothing  in  its 
fevour  (n.  2).  An  expectation  of  early  release  so  definite 
as  that  expressed  by  Paul  in  Phil.  i.  19,  25,  ii.  24,  is  not 
likely  to  have  failed  of  fulfilment,  since  this  expectation 
is  based  not  upon  desires,  conjectures,  and  inferences, 
which,  judging  from  Acts  xxv.  18,  25,  xxvi.  31  £,  xxviii. 
15, 18,  pointed  in  that  direction  from  the  first  (cf.  Philem. 
22),  but  primarily  upon  the  actual  course  of  the  trial, 
which  after  protracted  delay  had  been  actually  begun. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  Paul's  personal  opinion  alone,  but 
the  judgment  of  all  who  followed  the  course  of  his  trial, 
even  of  non-Christians,  that  it  would  shortly  terminate 
in  his  release  (vol.  L  540  ff.).  For  this  reason  we  are 
not  justified  in  comparing  the  repeated  olSa  of  Philippians 
with  the  otSa  which  Paul  used  at  Miletus  shortly  before  he 
was  arrested  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  25,  38)  to  declare  his 
expectation  that  the  elders  and  the  Church  in  Ephesus 
would  see  his  face  no  more  (n.  3).  It  is  to  be  observed, 
first  of  all,  that  we  do  not  have  here,  as  in  Phil.  i.  19,  25, 
iL  24,  Paul's  own  language,  but  at  most  only  a  saying  of 
the  apostle's  as  Luke,  his  companion,  remembered  it. 
But,  leaving  that  out  of  account,  the  later  "  I  know,"  in 
which  is  expressed  the  hope  of  reunion  with  the  Phil- 
ippian  Christians  and  the  Christians  in  the  East  generally, 
would  quite  annul  the  "  I  know  "  spoken  five  years  before, 
when  reunion  with  the  Christians  in  Ephesus  seemed  quite 
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impossible.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
prophetic  utterances  on  the  basis  of  which  Paul  made  this 
statement,  —  being  careful  to  note  that  it  is  only  his 
personal  conviction  (xx.  25), — ^nothing  is  said  of  his  death, 
but  only  of  chains  and  persecution  (Acts  xx.  23,  xxi  11), 
and  that  Paul  simply  explains  that  he  is  ready,  if  neces- 
sary, even  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  expressly  stating,  however, 
that  he  does  not  know  what  awaits  him  there  (Acts  xx. 
22,  24,  xxi.  13,  c£  Rom.  xv.  31).  The  expression  of 
this  indefinite  feeling  of  Paul's,  accompanied  by  the 
acknowledgment  that  all  is  uncertainty,  that  possibly  his 
life  might  end  where  on  three  different  occasions  later  it 
was  actually  threatened  (xxi.  31,  xxiii.  12-15,  xxv.  3), 
refers  only  to  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  According  to 
Acts,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  Rome,  and  it  did  become 
later  the  scene  of  the  labours  for  which  he  was  rescued 
from  all  dangers  (xix.  21,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  10-12,  xxvii. 
24,  xxviii.  5,  15,  30,  31) ;  so  that,  in  view  of  the  con- 
viction in  Acts,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  author  intended 
the  passage  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Acts  (xx.  25)  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  Paul's  martyrdom  in  Rome.  By  a  more 
careful  consideration  of  the  text,  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression seems  to  be  only  that  the  personal  intercourse, 
often  broken  dff,  but  always  taken  up  again,  which  had 
existed  between  Paul  and  the  Eastern  Churches  up  to  the 
present  time  had  at  last  reached  its  end,  since  Paul,  in 
case  he  should  not  lose  his  life  in  Jerusalem,  purposed 
now  to  go  to  the  West.  But  even  assuming  that  when 
he  left  Miletus  Paul  was  confident  that  he  would  never  see 
the  elders  of  Ephesus  again,  this  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  he  never  did.  Paul  never  claimed  to  be  able  to  pre- 
dict the  future,  and  insisted  particularly  that  statements 
of  his  with  reference  to  his  future  plans  should  not  be 
considered  irrevocable  (2  Cor.  i.  15-17 ;  vol.  i.  344,  n.  2). 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Paul  was  deceived  in  his 
expectation  of  an  early  release,  so  confidently  expressed 
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in  Philippians ;  but  this  is  not  at  all  likely,  because  of  the 
facts  upon  which  this  expectation  was  based.     Events  en- 
tirely unforeseen  must  suddenly  haye  given  an  unfavour- 
able turn  to  the  trial,  which,  when  Philippians  was  written, 
was  as  good  as  ended.    The  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  which 
for  nearly  three  years  (from  the  hearing  before  Festus  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  60  a. n.  to  the  writing 
of  Philippians,  which  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
spring  of  63)  had  made  no  effort  to  renew  the  charges 
against  Paul  before  the  imperial  court  (n.   4),  are  not 
likely  to  have  done   so   after  so  long  an  interval,  par- 
ticularly since  under  Albinus  (62-64),  Festus'  successor 
in  the  procuratorship,  there  were  things  enough  in  Jeru- 
salem to  keep  them  occupied  (cf.  Schtirer,  i.  583  [Eng. 
trans.  L  ii.  188]).     Moreover,  after  their  experiences  in 
Palestine  (Acts  xxiv.-xxvi.),  the  Sanhedrin  could  have 
entertained   very  little  hope  of  accomplishing  anything 
against  Paul  in  Kome.     The  assumption  that  before  the 
trial  was  entirely  ended,  the  favourable  outcome  of  which 
in  the  near  future  Paul  expected  when  he  was  writing 
Philippians,   the  persecution   of   the    Roman   Christians 
under  Nero  broke  out,  and   that  Paul  was  one  of  the 
victims  of   the    same,   is    improl?able  on    chronological 
grounds.     If  Paul  reached  Rome  in  March  or  April  of  the 
year  61  (Part  XL  vol.  iii.),  and  if  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  63  the  trial  began,  which,  according  to  Philippians, 
gave  rise  at  once  to  confident  expectations  of  a  successful 
outcome,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  what  could  have 
protracted  it  until  the  summer,  or  rather  the  autumn,  of 
the  following  year  64.     Such,  however,  must  have  been 
the  case  if  Paul  was  one  of  those  Christians  who,  according 
to  Tacitus'  account  (Ann.  xv.  44),  were  executed  for  the 
burning  of  Rome,  since  Nero  did  not  accuse  the  Christians 
until  he  had  availed  himself  of  every  other  means  of  avert- 
ing from  himself  the  suspicion  of  having  burned  the  city. 
This  accusation  was  probably  not  made  before  October  64 
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(n.  5),  It  is  thus  easily  understood  why  those  who  feel 
that  Paul's  executiou  must  be  associated  with  the  whole- 
sale execution  of  Christians  which  took  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  or  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  64,  are 
inclined  to  date  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
62,  and  the  composition  of  Philippians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  64  (see  per  contra,  Part  XL  vol.  iii.). 

But  the  particular  presupposition  which  is  the  main 
reason  for  a  change  of  date,  namely,  that  Paul  was  exe- 
cuted shortly  after  the  writing  of  Philippians,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  a  number  of  Christians  to  suflFer  martyrdom,  and 
hence  must  have  been  put  to  death  in  the  year  64,  gets 
no  certain  support  in  ancient  tradition.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  directly  inferred  from  Acts  xxviiL  30  £  is  that 
the  author  knew  what  it  was  that  terminated  the  situa- 
tion which  is  there  briefly  described,  and  which  he  says 
lasted  for  two  whole  years.  Why  does  he  fail  to  state 
what  this  was?  Whether  we  assume  that  Acts  xxviii. 
30  f.  is  the  conclusion  of  the  work  as  Luke  planned  it,  or 
whether  he  intended  to  complete  the  work  in  a  third 
book,  in  either  case — ^in  the  former  case  even  more  than 
in  the  latter — his  silence  about  the  event  marking  the 
close  of  the  two  years  is  inexplicable,  if  the  trial  which 
ended  with  the  apostle's  execution  occurred  at  this  time. 
Neither  the  book  nor  the  whole  work  could  have  had  a 
more  fitting  close  than  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  apostle  upon  whose  history  the  attention  of  the  reader 
has  been  kept  constantly  fixed  from  the  thirteenth  chapter ; 
and  certainly  a  writer  who  was  able  in  three  lines  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  great  work  which 
Paul  did  during  two  years  in  the  capital  of  the  enipire, 
was  able  just  as  briefly  and  just  as  skilfully  to  tell  of  the 
glorious  ending  of  this  work,  and  of  the  apostle's  career. 
The  author  could  not  leave  the  reader  to  guess  this  end, 
because  after  all  the  deliverances  and  consolations  through 
which  Paul  had  been  brought  to  Rome  (Acts  xxi.  31-35, 
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xxiii.10-30,  XXV.  3,  xxvii.  24,42-44,  xxviii.5, 15),  and  after 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  highest  officials  concerning 
the  charges  made  by  the  Jews  (Acts  xxv.  2-8, 18-20, 26  f., 
xxvi.  31  f.,  xxviii.  18),  the  death-sentence  of  Paul  would 
be  the  last  thing  that  the  reader  would  expect.  The  only 
plausible  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  sudden  breaking 
oflf  of  the  narrative  in  Acts  xxviii.  30  f.  is  that  these  two 
years  were  followed  by  another  period  in  Paul's  life  his- 
tory and  missionary  work  of  such  considerable  length 
that  it  could  not  be  treated  in  Luke's  second  book  without 
making  this  disproportionately  long  compared  with  the 
first. 

Now,  even  assuming  that  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  are  spurious,  they  furnish  important  evidence  that 
Paul's  life  continued  beyond  the  two  years  in  Kome  and 
beyond  the  time  when  Philippians  was  written ;  for,  as  has 
been  shown,  they  presuppose  that  after  his  acquittal  by  the 
imperial  court  at  Eome,  and  after  his  liberation  from  his 
imprisonment  in  Rome,  which  had  lasted  until  then,  Paul 
visited  his  eastern  Churches  in  Macedonia  and  Crete, 
Miletus  and  Troas,  probably  also  in  Corinth  and  Ephesus ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
regions  lying  westward  from  Rome,  probably  in  Spain. 
If  all  this  were  told  in  the  letter,  or  even  clearly  stated  as 
information,  we  might  assume  that  it  was  forged,  either 
with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  history  of  Paul's  life  or 
supplying  the  Epistles  with  a  historic  background.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  of  these  events  and  those  of 
greatest  importance  are  simply  taken  for  granted,  as  we 
should  expect  them  to  be  in  genuine  Epistles.  What  we 
are  compelled  to  infer  from  incidental  hints,  and  that 
rather  vaguely,  e.g.  the  fact  that  he  was  in  prison  when 
2  Tim.  was  written,  and  how  he  came  to  be  there ;  the 
missionary  work  carried  on  after  he  was  set  free  from  his 
first  imprisonment  in  regions  hitherto  unvisited  by  him ; 
what  took  him  to  Crete ;  why  he  planned  to  go  to  Nico- 
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polls, — ^all  this  and  much  more  must  have  been  known  to 
the  readers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  situation  the  author 
took  for  granted.  If  this  author  were  Paul  himself,  then 
these  letters  are  standards  by  which  every  other  account 
of  this  period,  inside  the  Canon  and  out  of  it,  is  to  be 
judged,  and  any  additional  evidence  is  superfluous.  If  the 
author  was  a  pseudo-Paul  belonging  to  the  period  between 
the  years  70  and  140, — ^the  latest  possible  date  for  the 
composition  of  the  letters, — the  tradition  of  which  he 
made  use  must  have  existed  in  such  clear  outlines  and 
have  been  so  generally  known,  that  it  required  only  the 
slightest  reference  and  the  most  casual  connections  to 
recall  to  the  readers'  minds  the  course  of  events  and 
induce  them  to  accept  this  forgery,  which  was  based  thus 
upon  recognised  historical  facts. 

Evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  regarding 
the  closing  years  of  Paul's  life,  covering  the  period  after 
the  close  of  Acts,  but  independent  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
is  furnished  by  the  letter  sent  by  the  Roman  Church  to 
the  Church  in  Corinth  of  which  Clement  of  Rome  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  author  (n.  6).  Since  Clement's 
letter  was  written  certainly  not  later  than  the  year  96, 
and  expressly  mentions  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  as 
heroes  and  sufferers  of  the  then  living  generation,  it  is 
evident  that  Clement  and  the  Roman  Church  were  not 
wholly  dependent  for  their  knowledge  concerning  the  close 
of  the  apostle's  life  upon  written  sources,  which  so  far  as 
we  know  were  not  yet  in  existence,  but  made  use  of  trust- 
worthy oral  traditions.  An  officer  in  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  year  96,  who  would  certainly  have  b6en  a  man  of 
years,  would  have  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Paul's, 
and  could  recall  the  time  when  the  apostle's  death  took 
place.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  Irenseus  testifies  (iii.  3.  3), 
that  Clement  had  had  personal  intercourse  with  Paul  and 
Peter.  Certainly  he  possessed  independent  information 
about  Paul's  history,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  statement 
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that  Paul  was  bound  with  chains  seven  times  (n.  6).  His 
other  somewhat  rhetorical  statements  in  praise  of  the  two 
apostles  seem  to  take  for  granted  acquaintance  with  the 
events  in  question  on  the  part  even  of  his  younger  readers. 
However,  although  not  acquainted  with  the  events,  we  of 
to-day  may  recognise  the  following  points : — (1)  Peter  and 
Paul  died  in  Rome  as  martyrs.  (2)  Paul  had  preached 
the  gospel  in  the  most  western  portion  of  the  then  known 
world,  i.e.  in  Spain.  (3)  As  regards  the  order  of  events, 
Peter's  martyrdom  seems  to  have  preceded  that  of  Paul ; 
for,  otherwise,  the  name  of  Paul  would  be  mentioned  first, 
since  he  is  praised  more  at  length,  and  with  more  high- 
sounding  phrases,  than  is  Peter,  and  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  author  as  the  more  important  personality, 
either  in  general  or  in  this  particular  regard.  As  the  text 
stands,  however,  Paul's  name  is  inserted  between  that  of 
Peter,  of  whom  Clement  says  little,  and  the  mention  of 
a  large  number  of  Christian  martyrs,  men  and  women, 
whose  sujQferings  are  summarily  referred  to,  without  names 
(chap.  vi.).  Even  if  we  did  not  know  independently  that 
Paul  had  not  been  in  Spain  prior  to  his  imprisonment  in 
CsBimrea  and  Rome,  of  which  account  is  given  in  Acts,  so 
that  this  journey,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  must  have  followed 
his  release  from  this  imprisonment,  and  his  martyrdom,  if 
suffered  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence,  must  have 
followed  a  second  arrest  after  the  Spanish  journey, — ^in 
any  case  we  should  infer  from  the  order  of  Clement's 
sentences  that  Paul's  Spanish  journey  took  place  at  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  and  that  he  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  authorities  subsequent  to  the  Spanish  journey. 
Clement's  general  statement  that  these  events  happened 
within  the  memory  of  the  generation  living  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  was  written  (96  A.D.),  agrees  with  the  other 
traditions  which  place  them  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  and  this 
agreement  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  from 
earliest  times  the  impression  could  not  be  avoided  that 
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the  sufferings  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  Rome,  the 
story  of  which  Clement  relates  immediately  after  the  ac- 
count of  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  apostles,  were  the  same 
as  those  described  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44),  and  hinted  at 
by  Suetonius  (Nero^  xvi).  The  most  that  can  be  inferred 
from  Clement's  statements  is  that  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  of  Paul,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  year  64,  belong 
to  the  same  period,  and  that  is  all  that  is  aflSrmed  by  the 
earlier  traditions  (n.  8).  Almost  without  exception,  in 
this  earlier  tradition,  the  name  of  Peter  precedes  that  of 
Paul,  as  in  Clement,  which  would  indicate  that  Peter's 
death  preceded  that  of  Paul ;  thus  contradicting  the  view 
which  arose  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  that 
the  two  apostles  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  same  day  of 
the  same  year,  the  29th  of  June.  It  can  be  shown  that 
this  story  grew  out  of  a  Roman  festival  commemorative 
of  the  removal  of  the  remains,  or  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  remains,  of  the  two  apostles  to  the  Appian  Way  in 
the  year  258  (n.  9) ;  so  that  it  can  be  left  out  of  account 
in  any  attempt  to  determine  the  real  date  of  the  apostles' 
death.  The  only  thing  which  can  be  definitely  concluded 
from  the  establishment  of  this  festival  in  or  near  the  year 
258,  is  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the 
Roman  Church  had  no  definite  tradition  regarding  the 
exact  date  of  the  apostles'  martyrdom  (n.  8). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  of  Paul's  journey  to 
Spain  lingered  long  (n.  7).  In  the  Muratorian  Canon 
Paul's  journey  to  Spain  is  put  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  the  martyrdom,  the  circumstance  that  these  two  facts 
are  not  mentioned  in  Acts  being  adduced  as  proof  that 
Luke  confined  his  narrative  in  Acts  to  what  he  himself 
had  experienced  (n.  7).  Although  the  fragmentist  may  be 
dependent,  here  as  elsewhere,  upon  apocryphal  accounts, 
he  takes  for  granted  that  in  the  year  200  these  two  facts 
were  commonly  accepted  in  the  circle  to  which  he  belonged, 
i.e.  in  the  Roman  Church,  or  a  Church  closely  associated 
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with  the  same.  The  Acts  of  Peter ^  which  were  certainly 
not  written  in  Rome,  and  which  embody  Gnostic  tendencies, 
are  some  thirty  or  forty  years  older.  According  to  these 
legends,  Paul,  who  had  remained  until  then  a  prisoner  in 
Rome,  journeyed  to  Spain  to  preach  the  gospel  there  in 
consequence  of  a  vision.  During  his  absence  in  Spain, 
which  did  not  cover  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  (ed. 
Lipsius,  p.  46.  3),  Peter  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome, 
and  after  successful  contests  with  Simon  Magus  was  cruci- 
fied head  downwards.  Although  in  this  account  Peter  s 
departure  from  Jerusalem  is  set  twelve  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  apostolic  preaching  (p.  49.  22),  Nero  is 
declared  to  be  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  Peter  worked 
and  died  in  Rome  (pp.  100.  15, 102.  2, 103.  2).  Likewise 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  which  took  place  later  than  that 
of  Peter,  and  which  is  referred  to  occasionally  in  these 
legends,  is  dated  still  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (p.  46.  8). 
The  testimony  of  the  Acts  of  Pavly  which  show  a  catholic 
tendency,  and  are  evidently  of  later  date  than  Leucius' 
Acts  of  Peter  and  John,  is  not  so  clear,  and  at  this  point 
the  newly  found  Coptic  fragments,  which  have  been 
recently  published,  do  not  furnish  any  more  light  (n.  10). 
That  as  time  went  on  the  tradition  concerning  Paul's 
liberation  from  his  first  protracted  imprisonment,  the 
resumption  of  his  missionary  work,  and  another  arrest 
shortly  before  his  execution,  should  gradually  die  out,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  There  was  no  connected  account 
of  these  events  which  was  regarded  as  trustworthy.  In 
the  West,  confusion  was  caused  especially  by  the  Roman 
legend  about  the  simultaneous  martyrdom  of  Paul  and 
Peter.  This  legend  certainly  made  it  difficult  to  find  a 
place  for  so  important  a  period  of  Paul's  career  subsequent 
to  the  time  when  Philippians  was  written  as  was  required 
by  the  tradition  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  The 
testimony  of  this  earlier  tradition  is,  however,  quite 
independent  of  that  which  we  have  in  the  Epistles  to 
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Timothy  and  Titus.  The  latter  tell  us  of  extended  journeys 
which  Paul  made  in  the  East  (Crete,  Macedonia,  Miletus, 
Ephe8us(?),  Corinth  (?),  Nicopolis),  after  he  was  freed  from 
his  first  imprisonment.  There  is  only  one  passage  which 
would  indicate  any  considerable  extension  of  Paul's  mis- 
sionary work  at  this  time,  namely,  2  Tim.  iv.  17 ;  and 
from  this  passage  it  must  be  inferred  that  Paul  pressed 
westward  from  Rome  in  order  to  do  missionary  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tradition  traced  from  Clement 
to  the  Muratorian  Canon  nothing  is  said  of  a  tour  among 
the  Churches  in  the  .East  after  Paul  was  released  from  his 
imprisonment,  while  the  fact  that  after  being  set  at  liberty 
Paul  preached  in  Spain — a  fact  which  we  learn  from  2  Tim. 
iv.  16  f  only  after  careful  interpretation  and  correct  infer- 
ence— is  clearly  stated.  Taken  together,  these  two  entirely 
independent  witnesses  furnish  a  trustworthy  historical 
picture.  Such  a  relation  subsisting  between  documents 
which  at  latest  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  and  a  tradition  first  vouched  for  by 
a  witness  living  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  proves  that 
both  rest  upon  yet  older  foundations,  namely,  upon  an 
account  of  the  close  of  Paul's  life  which  was  circulated 
in  the  decades  inunediately  following  his  death.  To 
suppose  that  this  account  was  drawn  from  Rom.  xv. 
24,  28,  rather  than  from  fact,  is  unreasonable  on  several 
grounds.  (1)  No  one  could  help  but  recognise  that  the 
hopes  which  Paul  there  expresses  remained  in  large  part 
unfulfilled.  At  that  time  Paul  hoped  in  the  following 
summer  to  journey  from  Palestine  to  Italy,  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  Rome  to  visit  Spain.  Instead,  he  reached 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  the  year  61a  prisoner,  and  remained 
there  for  years ;  so  that  no  one  would  have  felt  tempted 
by  Rom.  xv.  24,  28  to  invent  the  story  of  his  subsequent 
visit  to  Spain.  Only  let  it  be  remarked  in  passing  that  if 
the  chapter  in  which  this  passage  is  found  was  appended 
to  Romans  in  the   interval   between  Paul's  death   and 
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the  time  of  Marcion  (vol.  i.  379  £),  the  passage  is  strong 
proof  that  Paul  did  actually  go  to  Spain.  For,  while 
it  is  perfectly  natural  for  Paul  himself  to  talk  of  plans 
and  hopes  which  were  never  carried  out  nor  realised,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  statements  of  this  kind  should  be 
put  into  his  mouth  after  his  life  had  ended,  without  his 
having  gone  to  Spain.  (2)  There  is  not  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion in  Rom.  xv.  which  would  occasion  the  invention 
of  the  latter  journeys  in  the  East  presupposed  in  the 
"  Pastoral  Epistles."  If  these  journeys  were  invented  on 
the  strength  of  Phil.  i.  25  f.,  ii.  24,  Philem.  22,  we  should 
find  mentioned  in  the  "Pastoral  Epistles"  Philippi  and 
Colossse,  not  Crete,  Miletus,  and  Nicopolis.  (3)  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Clement  and  the  other  younger  con- 
temporaries of  Paul,  especially  Romans  of  their  generation, 
should  have  formed  their  conception  of  the  last  events  in 
the  apostle's  life  from  a  very  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
one  or  more  passages  in  Paul's  Epistles,  rather  than  from 
their  own  recollection  of  the  events.  In  view  of  all  this 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  Paul  was  set  at  liberty  by 
the  imperial  court,  as  he  so  confidently  expected  when  he 
wrote  Philippians,  and  not  long  after  this  letter  was  written 
visited  the  East  again  and  preached  the  gospel  in  Spain, 
before  he  was  arrested  a  second  time  in  Rome  and  put 
to  death.  Regarding  the  order  of  these  events  we  can 
do  no  more  than  make  conjectures.  The  consideration 
suggested  (vol.  i.  547  f.)  in  favour  of  the  view  that  Paul 
visited  the  Churches  in  the  East  in  the  smnmer  of  63 
shortly  after  he  was  released,  preaching  in  Spain  later, 
must  give  way  before  the  stronger  reasons  which  make  the 
reverse  order  seem  probable.  The  statements  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  13,  20  would  seem  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
natural, if  between  the  events  there  mentioned,  namely, 
the  sojourn  of  Paul  in  Miletus  (Corinth  ?)  and  Troas  and 
the  writing  of  2  Tim.,  there  intervened  not  only  the  winter 
in  Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii.  12),  a  second  arrest  in  Rome,  and 
VOL.  II.  5 
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the  journey  of  Onesiphorus  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  L  16),  but 
also  missionary  work  in  Spain,  which  must  have  occupied 
at  least  several  months.  Assuming,  as  we  must  from 
Phil,  ii  19-23  (vol.  i  547  £),  that  when  his  trial  was 
completed  Paul  did  not  leave  Rome  at  once,  but  awaited 
the  return  of  Timothy,  whom  he  did  not  send  to  Philippi 
until  his  case  was  decided,  at  the  very  earliest  he  could 
not  have  gone  to  Spain  until  the  autumn  of  the  year  63. 
Possibly  he  did  not  reach  his  destination  until  the  spring 
of  the  year  64.  In  neither  case  could  the  winter  which  he 
planned  to  spend  in  Nicopolis  at  the  close  of  his  extended 
journeys  in  the  East  (Tit.  iii.  12)  have  been  the  winter 
of  63-64,  hardly  that  of  64-65 ;  for  in  the  latter  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compress  the  missionary  work  in 
Spain  and  the  tour  of  the  Eastern  Churches  all  into  a 
single  year,  from  autumn  64  to  autumn  65,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  necessary  to  crowd  both  these  extended  journeys, 
which  lay  in  opposite  directions  and  required  much  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  objects,  into  the  summer  of  64. 
If  for  this  reason  the  winter  spent  in  Nicopolis  could  not 
have  been  prior  to  65-66,  then  the  winter  66-67  is  the 
earliest  winter  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  imprisoned 
Paul  could  have  hoped  to  have  Timothy  with  him  in 
Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  If  events  happened  as  Paul  ex- 
pected they  would  when  he  wrote  his  last  letter,  he  was 
still  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  66-67,  but 
suffered  martyrdom  not  very  long  afterward.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  the  preceding  investigations,  the 
following  is  suggested  as  the  probable  order  in  which  the 
events  following  the  imprisonment  recorded  in  Acts  took 
place.  If  Timothy  returned  to  Rome  from  Philippi  in 
the  autumn  of  63,  Paul  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Spain 
either  immediately  or  at  latest  in  the  spring  of  64.  If  the 
statement  of  the  Acts  of  Peter,  that  his  work  in  Spain 
covered  a  year,  be  accepted,  he  left  there  at  the  earliest 
in  the  autumn  of  64,  or  possibly  in  the  spring  of  65,  in 
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order  to  carry  out  the  other  part  of  his  plan — the  promised 
visiting  of  his  Eastern  Churches.  Whether  he  stopped 
in  Rome,  where  in  the  autumn  of  64  the  Christians  there 
suffered  such  severe  persecution  (above,  p.  57  f.),  or  passed 
by  Rome  on  his  way  to  the  East,  going  possibly  to  Apol- 
lonia  and  thence  to  Philippi  by  the  Via  Egnatia,  no  one 
knows.  Nor  can  it  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
probability  in  what  order  he  reached  the  various  points 
visited  upon  this  last  journey  (Corinth  (?),  Crete,  Mace- 
donia, Troas,  Ephesus(?),  Miletus). 

Since  Timothy  had  been  for  some  time  in  Ephesus 
when  Paul  made  this  journey  in  the  summer  of  65  (above, 
p.  57  £),  he  apparently  did  not  accompany  him  to  Spain, 
but  during  this  time  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  Paul's 
commission  in  Ephesus.  The  winter  of  65-66,  or  the  end 
of  it,  Paul  and  Titus  seem  to  have  spent  in  Nicopolis. 
When  Paul  started  in  the  spring  of  66  from  Nicopolis 
for  Italy,  Titus  may  have  set  out  from  the  same  point 
on  his  preaching  tour  in  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Dalmatia.  Paul's  second  arrest  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  journey  of  Onesiphorus  to  Rome,  and  the  writing  of 
2  Tim.,  belong  in  the  summer  of  66.  Paul  was  beheaded 
on  the  Ostian  Way  not  b^ore  the  end  of  the  year  66,  but 
at  the  latest  before  the  death  of  Nero  (June  9th,  68). 

1.  (P.  56.)  According  to  Heydenreich,  PaMmaJIkff.  i.  7  {am/M  1826),  the 
name  "  Pastoral  Epistles  "  has  been  applied  to  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
''from  the  remotest  times."  But  the  present  writer  cannot  find  the  name 
in  either  Bengel,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Sender,  Schleiermacher  (1807),  or  Planck 
{fiefrMTkvmq^f^  Hher  den  1  Tim,  gegen  ScMeiermachery  1808) ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  first  in  P.  Anton,  Exeget.  Ahh,  der  PastoraWriefe  S.  Faulty  2  Teile, 
Halle,  1763,  1766,  then  in  Wegscheider,  Der  1  Tim.  1810,  S.  vi ;  Eichhom, 
Einl.  iii.  316  (1812).  In  a  measure  it  is  appropriate  for  1  Tim.  and  Tit,  but 
not  at  all  for  2  Tim.  In  the  ancient  Church,  passages  like  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7  and 
Tit.  L  6-9  were  read  on  the  occasion  of  the  choice  and  ordination  of  bishops 
and  elders  (Polyca/rpi  vita,  by  Pionius,  xxii. ;  cf.  the  Jacobite  liturgy  in  the 
jSetme  de  V Orient  chrdieuy  i.  2  [1896],  p.  10).  Bengel,  in  the  Qyiomon,  on 
1  Tim.  i  2  stiU  foUows  the  isagogics  of  the  ancient  Church  (OK,  iL  76  ff.),  and 
groups  together  rather  the  four  letters  which  Paul  addressed  to  individuals. 

2.  (P.  56.)    In  reference  to  the  last  events  of  Paul's  life,  cf.  especiaUy 
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HoFiCANN,  NT,  V.  3-17 ;  Spitta,  Zwr  Oesch,  v.  Liter.  de$  UrchrigtenttmSy  i  1- 
108 ;  Steinmbtz,  Die  zweite  rdm.  Gefangemckafi  dee  Ap,  PauluSy  1897 ;  also  the 
remarks  of  Banke,  WeUgesch,  iii.  1.  191  f. ;  Erbes,  Die  Todestage  der  Apoetel 
Paulus  und  PetruSy  1899  (TexU  u.  Urdere.y  N.  Folge,  iv.  1),  treats  the  Biblical 
accounts  and  those  of  the  early  Church  in  a  manner  so  defective,  high-handed, 
and  superficial,  that  the  present  writer  must  here  forego  a  refutation  of  his 
position. 

3.  (P.  55.)  Acts  zx.  25,  38  was  turned  to  account  by  Baur  long  ago  as 
an  argument  against  a  release  from  the  first  Roman  imprisonment  {Pastoral' 
brief e,  92  ff.).  The  emphasis  here  is  not  upon  the  contrast  between  what  Paul 
does  not  know  (xx.  22)  and  what  he  really  knows,  but  between  the  vague 
suggestions  of  prophetic  utterances  (zx.  23)  and  what  Paul  himself  (ey<jk  must 
not  be  overlooked)  knows.  He  knows  what  his  future  relation  to  the 
Ephesians  will  be ;  he  does  not  know  what  will  befall  him  in  Jerusalem. 
The  former,  then,  must  be  independent  of  the  latter,  and  ovk4ti  ^^€aBt 
KrX.  holds  good  even  if  he  loses  neither  freedom  nor  life  in  JerusiEklem. 
Besides,  this  phrase  does  not  mean  that  none  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus  will 
ever  see  him  again ;  Paul  makes  this  statement  not  of  them,  but  of  all  the 
Christians  of  those  regions  among  whom  he  had  gone  about  during  the  last 
years.  Now  the  prediction  that  none  of  these  many  Christians  would  ever 
see  him  again  before  his  death  would  certainly  not  be  put  in  the  apostle's 
mouth  ex  everUu;  for  Christians  from  Asia,  e,g.  Tychicus,  Epaphras,  and 
Onesiphorus,  did  actually  see  Paul  when  a  prisoner  in  Rome.  Then  ovicM 
has  not  the  same  meaning  as  ov  ttoXiv,  but  implies  that  an  end  has  now  come 
to  the  personal  intercourse  which  Paul  has  kept  up  for  years,  though  not 
uninterruptedly,  with  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  and  with  the  Churches  of 
the  province  of  Asia.  At  the  same  time  nothing  at  all  is  said  as  to  how 
long  a  time  the  negative  shall  retain  its  force,  and  the  possibility  is  in  no 
wise  excluded  that  a  time  will  come  again  when  Paul  will  resume  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Churches  of  Asia.  Cf.  John  xvi.  10  and  xvi.  19.  All 
that  is  said  is  that  what  has  existed  so  long  now  terminates.  It  is  a  parting 
for  a  long  time,  but  not  necessarily  for  ever. 

4.  (P.  57.)  According  to  Acts  xxviiL  21,  the  Sanhedrin  had  done  noth- 
ing to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  in  its  prosecution  of  Paul 
up  to  his  arrival  in  that  city.  These  Jews  were  ready  enough  at  other  times 
to  lend  a  hand  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  cf.  Jos.  Ant,  xviL  11.  1 ;  BeU.  iL  6.  1 ; 
Vita,  3  ;  Philo,  Leg,  ad  Cai.  xxiii. 

6.  (P.  58.)  The  conflagration  began  in  the  night  of  July  18-19,  was 
extinguished  six  days  later  (July  24),  but  then  broke  out  afresh  and  burned 
several  days  longer  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  38-41 ;  Suet.  Nero^  xxxviii. ;  Eus.  Chron., 
cmno  Ahr.  2079,  incendia  m/ulta).  Then  followed,  according  to  Tacitus'  de- 
scription, several  things  which  must  have  taken  time  before  the  Christians 
were  attacked  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  e.g.  care  for  the  homeless,  beginning  of  the 
rebuilding,  religious  expiatory  rites  (cc.  xlii.-xliv.  indeterminate,  cf.  chap.  xlv. 
"tn^ea,"  chap.  xlvi.  "per  idJm,  tempus,*^  chap,  xlvii.  "fine  anni").  All  this^ 
however,  falls  within  the  year  64. 

6.  (P.  60.)  After  recounting  a  number  of  Biblical  examples  of  righteous 
men  who  had  to  suffer  from  the  jealousy  of  the  unrighteous,  Clement  writes, 
chap.  V.  1  :  dXX'  tva  r&v  dpxcdav  vTrobeiynamv  irav(ro»fi€$a,  lf\Owft«v  cirt  rovg 
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tryyurra  yevofUvovs  dffkryrdg'  \6fimfitv  rrjs  y€V€as  fip^v  ra  y€vvaia  viro^iyfxaTa» 
2.  dc&  CnXov  Koi  (l>B6vov  ol  fiiyurroi  Koi  diKat6TaTot  arvKoi  i^wx^^^^  *^*'^  ^^^ 
BavoTov  rfffkria-av,     3.  \6fimfi€v  wp6  6<f>Ba\fi&p  ^fjL&v  roifs  ayaBovs  dnotrrSkovf, 

4.  UerpoVf  ts  dull  ^Xov  ^iicov  oifx  €va  ovfii  Bvo  oKkci  v\€iopas  virrjvtyK€v 
v6vovg9   Koi  ovTo  fiafyrvprjo-cis  €irop€v6rf   tls  r6p  6<f>€iK6fA€VOV  T6irov  Tfjg  do^rjg. 

5.  dia  (^\ov  K(u  €ptv  Havkog  virofiovrjg  /3pa/3ctov  Idri^cv.  6.  inrdKig  dc(rfia 
<l>op4o'<MSf  ffntycAtvBtig^  XiBatrBtUy  Krjpv^  y€v6fuvog  Hv  re  rfj  dvaroXjj  Kai  iv  rjj 
dvcrci,  TO  ytvvcuov  lifg  nlirretag  avrov  KXiog  ZXap€v.  7.  iiKaioavprjv  ^dd(as 
oKow  r6v  Koo'pjov  kclL  iiri  rh  ripfta  Trjg  dvo-eoor  iXBoDv  Koi  futprvprfo-as  cn-l  r&v 
^yovfUvaVf  ovrag  dwiXKdyrf  rov  K6o'fjLov  koI  th  rhv  dyuiv  r6irov  €vop€vBfff 
vwoftopTJg  y€v6fi€vo8  fteyurrog  wroypafifi6g.  With  regard  to  this,  we  may 
remark :  (1)  The  text  here  given,  which,  aside  from  slight  changes  of 
pimctiiation,  follows  Gebhardt-Harnack  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Clement^  ii.  25,  and 
Spitta,  Urchrist.  1.  51,  57),  is  confirmed  in  all  essentials  by  the  Latin  trans- 
lation since  discovered,  though  it  cannot  be  decided  from  the  ostendit  of  the 
Latin  translation  whether  we  should  read  4ldti^€v  (Cod.  C),  or  V9r/dri((v,  or 
possibly  fV^det^v  (cf.  Clem.  Alex,  in  Cramer's  Cat,  vii.  426,  and  Euthalius, 
ed.  Zacagni,  522,  cVtdci^o-^ai,  in  a  similar  connection).  (2)  Since  in  phrases 
like  Xafifidveiv,  Ifx^iVf  riBivai  nph  6<f>6dkp^v  (Polyb.  ii.  35.  8 ;  Epict.  Diss,  i. 
16.  27,  iv.  10.  31 ;  Iren.  iii.  3.  3),  and  in  all  similar  expressions  {iv  x^P^^v, 
irpb  frodfl»y),  the  Greeks  are  not  accustomed  to  append  a  possessive  genitive  of 
the  personal  pronoun,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  Clement  intended 
the  ^fiS>v  of  §  3  to  be  taken  with  ^Bakfi&v.  Bather,  he  calls  Peter  and  Paul 
"our  good  apostles" — ^the  apostles  of  the  Romans  and  likewise  of  the 
Corinthians,  whom  he  is  addressing  (chap,  xlvii  3  f . ;  Dion.  Corinth.,  quoted 
in  Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  25.  8 ;  Iren.  iii.  1. 1,  3.  2,  3 ;  GKy  i.  806,  A.  4).  And  he 
gives  ^p£>v  an  emphatic  position  before  rovg  .  .  .  dTroarSKovg  (cf.  per  contra, 
chap.  xliv.  1,  01  dTTofrrokoi  rfp^v),  because  he  wishes  to  single  them  out  as 
the  apostles  who  stood  in  closest  relation  to  the  Romans  (and  Corinthians). 
They  are  ol  tyyixrra  yevdfitvoi  dBXfjrai  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to  time 
{tijs  yevedf  ^/i&v),  and  also  with  regard  to  the  place  where  they  received  the 
victor's  prize  for  their  patience,  namely,  Rome.  Likewise  the  iv  ^fuv  in 
chap.  vi.  1  (cf.  Iv.  2)  is  meaningless,  unless  we  are  to  understand  Rome  as 
the  place  where  the  Christian  martyrs  who  followed  Peter  and  Paul  were 
put  to  death.  If  Clement  is  here  bidding  the  readers  picture  to  themselves 
the  whole  body  of  apostles,  it  is  incomprehensible  why  he  should  say 
nothing  of  the  execution  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  (Acts  xii.  2),  of  John's 
exile,  and  of  other  sufferings  of  the  apostles  about  which  tradition  gives  us 
less  certain  knowledge,  or  at  least  why  he  should  not  indicate  by  a  com- 
prehensive icat  oi  Xoiwoi  dvoaroKoi  that  these  are  meant.  The  construction 
and  interpretation  given  above  of  rfpMv  rovs  dirotrrSkovsy  and  that  alone, 
explains  this  silence.  He  is  speaking  only  of  the  two  apostles  of  whom,  at 
the  outset,  he  bade  the  readers  think  as  ^^ov/r  good  apostles."  (3)  That 
Clement  possessed  information  about  Peter  and  Paul  not  derived  from  books 
is  clear  from  his  own  historical  position  (above,  p.  60),  and  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  iirraKig  dforfih  (popiaras.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  number  should 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  comprehensive  written  account  from  which  it  was 
taken  (so  Spitta,  Urckrist,  i.  51).  Paul  found  occasion  once,  while  writing, 
to  express  the  repetition  of  similar  experiences  in  numbers  (2  Cor.  xi.  24  f .)  ; 
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but  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  have  done  the  very  same  thing  in  oral 
narratives,  and  his  friends  likewise.  At  any  rate,  the  statement  is  not  drawn 
from  sources  preserved  to  us.  Adding  the  five  scourgings  by  the  Jews 
(2  Cor.  xi  24)  to  the  two  imprisonments  in  CsBsarea  and  Rome  does  not 
give  seven  imprisonments,  as  Zeller,  ThJhy  1848,  S.  530,  thought  (cf.  also 
Hilgenfeld,  Clem,  Ep.  ed.  2,  p.  90).  With  just  as  good  reason  the  thrice 
repeated  beating  with  rods  (2  Cor.  xi.  25)  could  be  transformed  into  three 
imprisonments  to  help  along  such  addition.  In  1900,  without  any  idea  that 
Mommsen  (ZfNTfV,  1901,  S.  84,  A.  1)  would  really  work  it  out,  the  present 
writer  published  the  suggestion,  that  the  seven  imprisonments  of  Clement 
were  to  be  explained  by  the  addition  of  wepraKig  and  rptr,  at  the  same  time 
assuming  a  confusion  of  seven  and  eight.  Blass,  NKZy  1895,  S.  721,  claims 
that  these  seven  imprisonments  are  to  be  found  in  Acts,  namely,  (1)  in 
PhUippi  (Acts  xvi  23) ;  (2)  in  Jerusalem ;  (3)  in  Caesarea  under  Felix ; 
(4)  under  Festus ;  (5)  on  the  voyage  ;  (6)  in  Rome ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
(7)  the  second  Roman  imprisonment,  from  which  2  Tim.  dates.  But  this 
cannot  be  even  artificially  done.  Nos.  2-6  represent  only  a  single  period  iu 
which  Paul  bore  chains  continuously,  except  for  very  brief  interruptions  (Acts 
xxii.  30,  and  perhaps  xxvii.  42-44),  which  Acts  touches  upon  only  lightly,  or 
leaves  altogether  to  conjecture.  There  is  no  basis  either  in  the  text  of  Acts 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  case  for  distinguishing  Nos.  3,  4,  5.  Nor  is  it  correct 
to  hold  that  Clement  presupposed  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  facts,  which  in  its  turn  would  imply  that  Acts  was  the 
common  source  of  the  knowledge  then  extant  in  Rome  and  Corinth.  In  this 
case  Clement  would  have  contented  himself  with  a  general  statement  about 
Paul's  imprisonments,  as  he  has  done  in  all  the  other  particulars.  The  fact 
that  he  writes  cTrraxtr  and  not  froXXaictr  proves  independent  knowledge  of 
Paul's  life  history.  According  to  2  Cor.  xi  23  (cV  <f>i^Kcus  vnepPaXkoprwi), 
Paul  had  suffered,  even  before  his  arrest  in  Jerusalem,  several  imprisonments 
of  no  trifling  kind  beside  that  in  PhilippL  If  Clement  regarded  the 
confinement  beginning  in  Jerusalem  and  ending  in  Rome  as  a  single 
imprisonment,  and  if  he  knew  of  a  second  Roman  imprisonment  ending 
with  death,  there  are  still  five  left  which  Paul  may  have  had  in  mind  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  23.  Of  these  we  know  only  the  one  in  Philippi  (Acts  xvL). 
(4)  The  word  fiaprvpe'iv  in  Clement  does  not  by  itself  mean  "to  die  a 
martyr's  death,"  as  it  does  not  infrequently  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  (Mart,  Polyc,  xix.  1,  cf.  Lightfoot,  op.  dt,  26),  but  rather  "to  bear 
witness."  This  is  proved  by  the  added  phrase,  cVl  tS>v  riyovfi€v<avy  §  7, 
which,  since  it  designates  no  particular  persons  as  the  rulers  at  that  time, 
cannot  be  intended  to  indicate  the  date,  like  cVt  Kvpov  fia(riK4(osy  cn-i 
Heururrpdrov  &pxpvTO£y  or  like  eVl  Hovriav  UtXarov  (iraBovra  or  aravprn- 
OivTcu)  in  the  Apostles*  Creed.  Its  meaning  is  rather  coram  magigtrai^nu 
which  does  not  suit  the  act  of  execution,  but  is  appropriate  enough  in  de- 
scribing a  spoken  testimony  and  confession  (cf.  1  Tim.  vi.  13).  As  far  as  this 
expression  itself  goes,  it  might  include  each  and  every  confession  which  Paul 
had  ever  witnessed  before  any  magistrates,  whether  in  Philippi,  Jerusalem, 
CflBsarea,  or  Rome  (so  Hofmann,  v.  71 ;  Spitta,  i.  57).  The  context,  how- 
ever, makes  it  plain  that  Clement  here  has  in  mind  the  last  confession  of 
both  apostles,  the  confession  which  resulted  immediately  in  their  execution. 
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Eren  earlier,  in  8  2,  c»ff  Bav6Tov  does  not  mean  '*  as  long  as  they  lived,"  in 
which  case  it  would  stand  before  tbic^x^trav^  but  characterises  the  death  of 
the  apostles  as  the  culmination  of   sufferings    undeserved   but  patiently 
endured,  ue,  as  martyrdom  (cf.  PhiL  ii.  8).    PauPs  death  is  the  theme  of  the 
very  first  sentence  which  treats  of  him  (§  5),  and  forms  the  closing  thought 
in  both  of  the  sentences  co-ordinated  with  this,  §§  6,  7.    Further,  in  §  4  we 
have  two  parts  :  First,  a  summary  reference  to  Peter's  sufferings ;  second,  an 
account  of  his  entrance  into  glory.    These  parts  are  separated  by  ovr<DSf  which 
implies  that  the  former  is  the  presupposition  of  the  latter,    fiaprvprjaagy  then, 
since  it  follows  ovra>f ,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  statement  about  Peter's 
death  that  it  is  best  to  translate :  "And  so  (at  the  end  of  a  life  of  such 
suffering  and  because  of  it)  did  he,  bearing  witness,  proceed  to  the  well- 
deserved  place  of  glory."     In  the  corresponding  statement  about  Paul, 
indeed,  while  ovrm,  as  before,  brings  to  an  end  the  description  of  his  life, 
and  indicates  this  life  experience   as   the   presupposition   of   his   death, 
fiaprvprio-as  precedes  this  adverb  instead  of  following  it    The  "testimony 
before  the  rulers  "  seems  therefore  to  be  viewed  as  an  incident  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  not  as  a  circumstance  connected  with  his  death.    But  (1)  it  is 
the  very  last  incident  in  his  life  story.    And  (2)  our»r  necessarily  refers  in 
particular  to  that  event  in  Paul's  previous  life  last  mentioned  :  "  So  (ue,  not, 
therefore,  without  having  first  borne  witness  before  the  rulers)  was  he  re- 
leased from  the  world."    (3)  The  meaning  of  fiafyrvpTf<ras  must  be  the  same  in 
§  7  as  in  §  4.    While  (4)  ^yovfitvoi  is  used  of  all  persons  who  have  a  share  in 
the  government  (Acts  viL  10 ;  Clem.  1  Cor,  xxxii.  2,  xzzvii.  2  ;  in  Ixi.  1  the 
emperor  himself  is  included,  though  in  37.  3  he  is  mentioned  separately), 
even  within  the  community  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  22  ;  Heb.  xiii.  7, 17,  24  ; 
Clem.  1  Cor,  i.  3) ;  where,  however,  as  here,  there  is  no  definite  specification, 
local  or  otherwise,  ol  fiyovfttvtH  can  refer  only  to  the  supreme  authority  in 
Rome  (Clem.  1  Cor,  Ixi.  1 ;  AUertiimer  von  Pergamum^  viii.  2.  347.    Inscription 
No.  356,  and  the  inscription  cited  there  from  the  Bull,  de  Cor.  h4U^n,  ix.  75). 
At  the  same  time,  if  Clement  had  known  of  a  personal  meeting  between  Paul 
and  Nero  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's  second  legal  defence,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  failed,  when  speaking  of  the  magistrates  with  whom  Paul  as  the  accused 
had  to  do,  to  mention  the  emperor  (cf.  xxxvii.  3,  IL  5,  Iv.  1 ;  Mark  xiii.  9  ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  ii  14, 17,  but  particularly  Acts  xxvii.  24).    With  reference 
to  chap,  vi.,  cf.  the  commentaries  of  Lightfoot  and  Hamack,  and  above,  p.  60. 
It  is  true  that  rourtut  rots  avbpcun  .  .  .  crvvrjBpoi<rBrf  iroXv  irXrjOog  cxXe icrcav 
means  not  only  that  these  many,  like  the  apostles,  have  died  as  martyrs  or 
entered  into  blessedness,  but  also  that  this  great  multitude  have  joined  them- 
selves to  the  apostles — have  gathered  about  them  (cf .  1  Kings  xi.  24 ;  1  Mace, 
i.  56).    This  could  be  said  all  the  more  aptly  of  the  victims  of  the  Neronian 
persecution,  if  one  of  the  two  apostles,  namely,  Peter,  was  actually  a  victim 
of  this  persecution  (§  39) ;  but  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be 
appropriate  in  a  comprehensive  retrospect  like  this  if  the  death  of  Peter  and 
of  Paul  only  fell  somewhere  within  the  time  of  Nero.   Just  as  for  the  German 
nation  the  years  1813-1815,  with  their  triumphs,  heroes,  and  victims,  form 
the  one  epoch  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  although  a  peiiod  of  peace  divides 
this  war  into  two  unequal  parts,  so  to  the  Christians  of  the  year  96  the 
xnartyrdoms  of  64-67  meant  a  single  group  of  struggles  and  sufferings,  upon 
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which  a  peace  of  thirty  years  had  ensued.  (6)  Anyone  who  divides  the 
then  known  world  or  the  Roman  world  empire  into  East  and  West,  as 
Clement  does  here,  must  necessarily  assign  Italy  and  Rome  to  the  West ;  for 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas  formed  the  natural  boundary  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  were  actually  regarded  as  the  boundary  (Monu- 
mentum  Ancyr,  v.  31,  cf.  Mommsen,  Res  gesta  Augusii^y  p.  118 ;  Treaty  of 
Brundisium  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  40  B.C.,  in  which  Scondra 
[Scutari]  was  established  as  the  boundary,  Appan,  Bell,  civ,  v.  64 ;  Plut 
ArUoniuSy  xxx.).  Clement  could  have  said,  then,  simply  with  reference  to 
Paul's  preaching  in  Rome,  that  he  had  preached  in  the  West  as  well  as  in 
the  East  (v.  6 ;  cf.  Ign.  Rom,  u.  2 ;  pseudo- Clement,  ad  Jac  i. ;  JuL  Afric 
Chron, ;  Routh,  Rel^  v.  264.  7),  and  perhaps  also,  considering  the  rhetorical 
character  of  the  passage,  that  Paul  had  taught  the  whole  world  righteous- 
ness (v.  7).  But  when  Clement  goes  even  beyond  this  last  expression,  and 
adds,  plainly  in  order  to  define  it  more  closely,  leai  cVt  r6  ripfui  rrjf  dva^ms 
iXO^v,  he  evidently  means  that  Paul  carried  his  preaching  beyond  Rome, 
where  Clement  is  writing,  to  the  very  limit  of  the  western  half  of  the  then 
known  world,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  westernmost  boundary  of  the  lands 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  i,e,  to  Spain.  The  boundary  of  the  West  is  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  cf.  Appian,  Bell.  civ.  v.  64,  rA  dc  cV  bvo-iv  t6v  Kaicapa  (cx"") 
fi4xpi  o)K€avov.  The  situation  of  Gades  is  described  by  Veil.  Poterc.  i.  2,  as 
trv  ultimo  Hispanice  tractu^  in  extremo  nostri  orhis  term/ino ;  by  Philostr.  vita 
Apoll.  V.  4,  as  Kara  t6  rrjs  Evpwffi;^  ripfia.  Cf.  Strabo,  pp.  67,  106,  137,  169, 
170 ;  Appian,  proosm.  iii. ;  Hispan.  i. ;  Eus.  v.  Const,  i.  8.  2-4 ;  Credner, 
Gesdi.  d.  Kam,.  53 ;  Gams,  Kircliengesch.  Spaniens,  L  11-16 ;  Lightfoot,  Clement, 
ii.  30.  Paul  had  come  from  the  East,  and  so  from  this  standpoint  Clement 
could  not  possibly  have  called  Rome  the  (as  respects  the  East)  limit  of  the 
West  (so  Hilgenfeld,  Apost.  VUter,  109) ;  for  rtpfia  denotes,  not  the  point  or 
line  where  something  begins,  but  the  point  or  line  where  something  ends ; 
cf.  Polyb.  xl.  epil.  14,  Trapaytyovores  iirl  rb  ripjui  oXiyf  r^f  Trpayfiareias^rh 
T€\os,  opp.  to  dpxn  ;  Epiph.  Hcer.  xxix.  8,  ^\6ev  cVl  t6  rtpfia  ttjs  ^i/3Xov,  or  in 
a  geographical  connection,  Herod,  vii.  64,  cVl  ripfiaari  ro1<n  iKtlvris  («c.  r^y 
EvpmwTjs),  in  contrast  to  the  Hellespont,  the  crossing  of  which  marked  Xerxes* 
first  entrance  into  Europe.  Besides,  on  Malta  and  in  Puteoli,  Paul  was 
already  in  the  West  before  he  came  to  Rome.  It  is  equally  impossible  ^or 
t6  Tc/jfta  t9  mean  the  goal  of  Paul's  life,  or  of  the  course  set  before  him,  so 
that  T^s  dvareas  would  merely  signify  that  this  goal  was  in  the  West,  t.e.  in 
Rome  (essentially  this  view  is  held  by  Baur,  Pastoralbr.  63  ;  Paultis,  i.  264 ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Einl.  349 ;  Otto,  Gesch.  Verh.  der  Pastoralbr.  167).  Since  it  was 
unavoidable  that  every  unbiassed  reader  would  take  the  genitive  with  rb 
ripfta  as  the  designation  of  the  territory  of  which  it  was  the  boundary, 
Clement  must  have  expressed  such  a  thought  in  other  language,  possibly  by 
Koi  €v  tJ  dv(rei  cffi  r^  ripfia  rov  fiiov  (rov  ^p6pjav)  iXOmv.  Further,  to  take  r^r 
dvo-ccDf  attributively  (=t6€v  rfj  fivo-et)  would  force  upon  us  the  absurd  idea  of 
a  western,  in  contradistinction  to  an  eastern,  end  of  Paul's  life.  Nor  can  it 
avail  here  to  recall  to  mind  the  circus  with  its  double  meta ;  for  Clement 
must  have  said  that  the  world  is  a  circus,  and  that  the  second  mMa,  the  goal 
of  the  race,  lies  in  the  western. part  of  this  circus,  if  he  wished  to  be  under- 
stood.   There  is  no  better  ground  for  the  claim,  which  Lipsius  seems  to 
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have  made  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  (Apohr.  Apostelgegch,  iL  1. 13 ;  also 
Hease,  Hirtenbriefey  247),  that  "  the  boundary  of  the  West "  must  denote  the 
same  place  as  that  in  which  Paul  "  bore  witness  before  the  rulers,"  and  in 
which  he  "  was  released  from  the  world."  In  reaching  the  limit  of  the  West, 
Paul  did  not  necessarily  reach  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  his  life  also.  He 
may  quite  well  have  turned  back,  and,  so  far  as  this  phrase  is  concerned, 
may  have  died  in  Jerusalem.  The  participles  dido^ar,  iXBav,  fjMprvpriarasy  just 
like  the  participles  in  §  6,  describe  what  Paul  did  or  suffered  before  his 
death,  without  placing  the  individual  acts  in  any  more  definite  relation  to 
one  another. 

7.  (P.  62.)  Can.  Mur.  line  37,  "sicuti  et  semote  (-ta)  passionem  (-ne) 
Petri  evidenter  declarat,  sed  et  profectionem  (-ne)  Pauli  ab  urbc  ad  Spaniam 
proficiscentis" ;  cf.  GK,  ii  6,  56  f.,  141 ;  Spitta,  Urchrist.  i.  60-64.  Con- 
cerning the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter  (ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  46-103),  cf.  OK^ 
u.  832-856.  The  approximate  date  of  its  composition  can  be  determined 
only  on  the  presupposition — which  is  hardly  to  be  contested,  however — that 
it  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  Acts  of  Johrh^  and  was  written,  if  not 
by  the  same  author,  then  at  least  by  one  of  similar  views,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  fellow- worker ;  such  a  view  is  supported  both  by  the  similarity  of 
their  content  and  by  the  general  consensus  of  tradition ;  cf.  GK,  ii.  839  ff., 
868,  860;  James,  Anecd.  apocr,  ii  (Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  v.  Cambridge, 
1897)  pp.  xxiv  f.,  161  f.  The  new  fragments  of  the  Acts  of  John,  published 
partly  in  the  book  just  cited,  pp.  1-26,  and  partly  by  Bonnet  (together  with 
the  earlier  known  passages  in  Acta  Apost.  apocr.,  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii. 
part  1,  pp.  161-216),  show,  as  in  spite  of  many  objections  the  present  writer 
still  maintains,  that  the  alleged  author  "Leucius"  was  a  Valentinian,  who, 
however,  considered  it  advisable  to  speak  the  language  of  his  school  openly 
in  only  a  few  passages.  The  date  of  composition,  then,  is  probably  as  deter- 
mined by  the  present  writer,  ci/rca  160-170  a.d.  (cf.  GK,  ii.  864 ;  NKZ,  1899, 
S.  210-218).  With  regard  to  the  probable  dependence  of  the  Can.  Mur. 
upon  the  Acts  of  Peter  a;id  of  John,  see  GK,  ii.  36-38,  844,  862  f.  According 
to  the  Acts  of  Peter,  Paul's  release  from  his  first  imprisonment  was  not  the 
result  of  a  judicial  decision,  but  the  jailer,  Qua/rtus,  who  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian, "permansit  (read  permisit)  Paulo  ut  ubi  vellet  iret  ab  urbe"  (Lipsius, 
46.  6).  Paul  received  the  direction  to  go  to  Spain  through  a  vision  after 
having  fasted  three  days  ("  jejunans  triduo,"  46.  8 ;  cf.  63.  11,  and  Can.  Mur. 
line  10).  As  soon  as  the  Roman  Christians  besought  Paul  not  to  forget  them 
and  not  to  stay  away  long  ("  ut  annum  plus  non  abesset,"  p.  46.  3),  there 
came  the  voice  from  heaven  with  regard  to  Paul :  "inter  man  us  Neronis  .  .  . 
sub  oculis  vestris  consummabitur,"  p.  46.  8.  Many  accompanied  him  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  and  two  youths  sailed  with  him  to  Spain  (p.  48.  8,  17). 
Reference  is  made  to  this  journey  also  in  a  later  passage  (61.  26,  "Paulus 
profectus  est  in  Spaniam,"  cf .  45.  10,  "  qui  in  Spania  sunt " ;  46.  12,  "  ut 
proficisceretur  ab  urbe" ;  cf.  Can.  Mur.  i.  38) ;  there  is  also  an  allusion  to  his 
return  to  Rome  after  Peter's  death  (p.  100.  13).  It  should  be  added  that  at 
about  the  time  of  Paul's  journey  to  Spain,  Timothy  and  Barnabas  set  forth 
from  Rome  for  Philippi  on  a  commission  from  Paul  (p.  49.  9),  which  is 
clearly  an  elaboration  of  fhil.  ii.  19.  Concerning  the  Acts  of  Paul,  see 
below,  n.  10.    This  ancient  tradition  is  confirmed  also  by  the  words  iKBSvros 
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ctff  rfjv  'P^firjv  rot)  6yiov  HavXov  airo  r&v  2iravi&v  (pp.  118.  3,  120.  12),  afc  the 
beginning  of  the  combined  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  according  to  which  both 
apostles  die  as  martyrs  on  June  29th  of  the  same  year  (Lipsius,  176.  5).  This 
work  has  not  only  lost  track  of  the  original  significance  of  the  festival  on 
that  day,  but  proceeds  to  invent  tales  on  the  basis  of  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  inscription,  ''ad  catacumbas,**  which  the  bishop  Damasus  caused  to  be  put 
upon  the  common  tomb  of  the  two  apostles  (p.  17^  see  below,  n.  9).  It  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  written  earlier  than  400  a.d.  Origen  (quoted  in 
£us.  H,  E.  in.  1)  describes  Paul's  missionary  activity  in  the  apostle's  own 
words,  Rom.  xv.  19  ;  but  naturally  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  journey  to  Spain,  or  that  he  gave  no  credence  to  the  story. 
We  might  conclude  with  as  much  reason  that  Origen  intended  by  this  use  of 
Bom.  XV.  19  to  give  the  lie  to  the  statements  in  the  N.T.  about  Paul's  preach- 
ing in  Rome.  Whether  or  not  Origen  refers  to  the  Spanish  journey  in  Horn. 
xiiL  in  Gen.  (Belarue,  ii.  95),  as  Spitta,  i.  84,  thinks,  is  not  quite  clear.  Of  the 
later  writers  who  speak  definitely  of  the  journey  to  Spain  may  be  mentioned : 
Cyi'il  of  Jerusalem  (Cat.  xviL  26,  probably  in  dependence  upon  Clement's 
letter,  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  cf .  Cai.  xviii.  9 ;  Spitta,  i  55) ;  Epiphanius 
(Hrer.  xxviL  6)  ;  Ephrem  Syr.  (Expos,  ev.  concord.  286,  "  Paulus  ab  urbe  Jeru- 
salem usque  ad  Bispaniam  [prsedicavit]) ;  Chrysostom,  who  had  read  the  Acts 
of  Paul  several  times  and  placed  confidence  in  it  (GK,  ii.  886)  (de  laud.  PauU 
horn.  vii. ;  act.  ap.  horn.  Iv. ;  2  Tim.  horn.  x. ;  epist.  Hehr.  hypoth.,  Montf aucon, 
ii.  516,  ix.  414,  xi.  724,  xii.  2)  ;  Theodoret  in  Phil.  i.  25  and  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 
The  Acta  Xanthippe  et  PolyxeruB  (Apocr.  anted.,  ed.  James,  1893,  i.  58~85X 
which,  at  the  very  outset,  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter 
(Lipsius,  45. 10),  makes  Paul  go  from  Rome  to  Spain  and  stay  there  several 
months  at  least,  while  Peter  journeys  from  the  East  to  Rome  to  thwart 
Simon  Magus  (James,  op.  cit.  75.  6).  The  groundlessness  of  the  opinion  that 
the  tradition  of  the  Spanish  journey  and  of  the  second  Roman  imprisonment 
has  arisen  from  Rom.  xv.  24,  28,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  important 
defenders  of  the  view  that  Paul  was  twice  imprisoned  in  Rome  do  not  men- 
tion Spain  at  all,  but  merely  speak  in  general  of  a  resumption  of  missionary 
preaching  in  the  interval  between  the  two  imprisonments ;  so  Eus.  H,  E. 
ii  22.  2  (see  below,  n.  8),  the  real  Euthalius,  circa  350,  who  reckoned  the  in- 
terval at  ten  years  (Zacagni,  532),  and  Theodore  (Swete,  i.  116  f.,  205  f .,  iL  191, 
231).  Jerome  also,  who  in  the  main  follows  Eus.  H.  E.  ii  22,  only  hints 
indefinitely  at  Spain  in  the  words  "in  occidentis  partibus"  (Vir.  El.  v. ;  cf. 
the  Prologue  in  Thomasius,  ed.  Vezzosi,  i.  382  f .).  In  his  commentary  on 
Isa.  viii.  23,  ix.  1  (Vail.  iv.  130),  Jerome  is  not  giving  his  own  view,  but  is 
reporting  in  direct  discourse  the  view  of  the  Nazarenes,  who  saw  a  fulfilment 
of  that  prediction  in  Paul's  extended  preaching  activity  ("in  terminos 
gentium  et  viam  universi  maris  Christi  evangelium  splenduit ").  If  Jerome 
reports  them  correctly,  these  Jewish  Christians,  removed  from  the  world  as 
they  were,  certainly  knew  that  Paul  travelled  as  far  as  Spain.  Jerome  gives 
this  as  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge  in  his  comment  on  Isa.  xi  (p.  164, 
"  ad  Italiam  quoque  et,  ut  ipse  scribit,  ad  Hispanias  alienigenarum  portatus 
est  navibus).  The  "  ut  ipse  scribit"  can  refer  only  to  Rom.  xv.  24,  28,  not  to 
8  Tim.  iv.  17.  Jerome  says  the  same  thing  again,  trcui.  de  ps.  IxxxiiL  (Anted, 
Maredsol,  m,  2.  80)  after  giving  a  free  rendering  of  Rom.  xv.  19-21 :  "  deinde 
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dicit,  quod  de  urbe  Boma  ierit  (al.  iturus  sit)  ad  Hispanium.''  In  bis 
careless  fashion  he  mistakes  the  expression  of  the  purpose  for  an  attestation 
of  its  execution.  But  this  is  occasioned  and  in  a  measure  excused  by  the 
contrast  to  the  Eccledagticm  hdstoruB  (p.  163),  in  which  we  are  told  of  the 
journeys  of  other  apostles  to  Persia,  India,  and  Ethiopia.  The  tradition 
about  the  Spanish  journey  finds  its  starting-point  in  Paul's  own  words. 
Concerning  c.  Helvid.  iv.,  see  Spitta,  L  92.  But  Jerome  (Vir,  HI.  i.,  v.),  by 
accepting  the  Roman  tradition  of  the  simultaneous  martyrdom  of  the  two 
apostles  on  June  29th  of  the  same  year  (below,  n.  9),  helped  to  spread  an 
error  which,  by  its  contradiction  of  the  older  tradition,  must  have  had  a  con- 
fasing  effect ;  since  it  necessarily  led  to  a  lengthening  of  Peter's  stay  in  Rome 
in  a  way  quite  unhistorical  (§  39,  n.  5),  or  to  a  shortening  of  the  last  part  of 
Paul's  life  in  a  manner  equally  disregardful  of  the  facts.  Particularly  those 
who,  like  Sulpicius  Severus  {Ckron.  iL  28, 29),  connected  the  alleged  simultane- 
ous martyrdom  of  the  two  apostles  with  the  burning  of  Rome  in  64,  could 
hardly  withstand  this  temptation.  Furthermore,  the  Roman  Church  had  a 
political  interest  in  the  matter ;  for  in  the  year  416  Innocent  i.  (Epist,  xxv.  2) 
denied  that  any  beside  priests  ordained  by  Peter  or  his  successors  had  founded 
Churches  in  Italy,  Qaul,  Spain,  or  Africa,  or  in  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  West ;  and  he  formally  challenged  those  who  claimed  that  another 
apostle  had  founded  the  Church  in  any  one  of  these  provinces  to  prove  this 
by  written  records.  It  is  plain  that  Innocent  knew  of  such  claims.  The 
Spanish  Church  could  not  take  up  his  challenge ;  its  literature  begins  with 
the  Biblical  poems  of  Juvencus,  330  A.D.  No  more  than  the  Churches  of  Gaul 
and  Africa  did  it  possess  a  tradition  concerning  its  origin  based  on  documents. 
Since  Rome  had  spoken  and  Spain  had  made  no  reply,  Qelasius  in  495  could 
state  as  a  fact  that  Paul  had  never  carried  out  his  purpose  of  going  to  Spain, 
using  this  statement  in  defence  of  changes  in  the  papal  policy  (Ep.  xxx.  11,  ed. 
Thiel,  L  444 ;  cf.  the  opinion  of  the  same  Qelasius  as  to  the  time  when  the 
two  ax>08tles  died,  below,  n.  9).  Consequently  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  not  only  Spaniards,  like  Isidorus  (de  Ortu  et  Ohitu  Patrwm,  chap. 
Ixix.,  ed.  Arevalus,  v.  181),  but  also  Gregory  of  Rome  {Moral,  zxxi.  103), 
ventured  to  speak  again  of  Paul's  journey  to  Spain  as  an  historical  fact. 

8.  (P.  62.)  DiONTSius  of  Corinth,  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans  and  the 
bishop  then  in  office,  Soter  (about  166-174  a.d.  ;  Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  25.  8 ;  cf. 
iv.  23.  9-12)  writes  in  terms  not  exactly  el^ant :  rcarra  kcX  vfitis  dm  roaavrrjs 
vovBtfrlas  rfjv  air6  THrpov  kcu  TLavKov  <f>vT(iav  y(vrj$€i(rav  *P<afxalc»v  re  koi 
KoptvOimv  <rvv€K€pdo'aT€'  koL  yap  afixf><»  koi  cir  r^y  ^fjLtripav  KopivBov  <f>VT€u<raifT€S 
riiuis  ofioias  cdidof ai^,  oftoims  de  koi  els  lifp  ^IraXiav  6fi6<r€  bibd^avref  ifiapTvprjo-av 
Kara  t6v  aurbv  Kotpov.  The  present  writer  translates  the  last  sentence :  *'  For 
both  of  them,  planting  (or  founding  a  Church)  also  in  our  city  of  Corinth, 
taught  us  (Corinthians)  in  like  fashion  (in  a  similar  manner,  in  mutual  agree- 
ment and  harmony) ;  and  in  like  f ashiim  (in  the  same  harmonious  manner) 
they  taught  also  in  Italy  in  the  same  place,  and  suffered  a  martyr's  death  at 
the  same  time."  The  words  <^vr«ai,  <f>vT€V€iv  refer  to  1  Cor.  iiL  6ff. ;  cf.  Acta 
Petrty  ed.  Lipsius,  88.  19.  The  better  known  fact,  and  the  one  generally 
admitted,  seems  to  be  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  the  founders  of  the  Roman 
Church.  His  emphatic  claim  that  the  same  two  apostles  founded  the  Church 
in  Corinth  is  perhaps  based  only  on  1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  22.    The  repeated  6fiolta£ 
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must  naturally  have  the  same  meaning  in  both  sentences.  Therefore  oftocrc 
certainly  cannot  mean  "labouring  toge^ther,  working  hand  in  hand,"  a 
possible  translation  in  other  connections.  This  thought  would  presuppose, 
indeed,  that  they  laboured  at  the  same  time,  but  that  has  been  expressed 
abeady  by  Sfwms,  We  must  take  it  rather  in  its  original  local  sense  as  a 
reinforcement  of  €ls  lifv  'IraXIap,  and,  so  far  as  Italy  is  an  extended  territory 
containing  various  places,  as  a  closer  definition  of  it.  tig  r^v  'V&iiriv  might 
be  substituted  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  thrice  repeated  use  of  a  phrase  of 
direction  to  indicate  place  in  which,  cf.  Mark  i.  39,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  9 ;  Acts 
xxiiL  11 ;  2  Cor.  x.  16.  Whether  both  apostles  preached  at  the  same  time  is 
not  the  question  in  regard  to  Rome  any  more  than  in  regard  to  Corinth. 
Besides,  only  a  very  heedless  reader  could  find  in  the  words  of  Dionysius  any 
reference  to  a  journey  of  the  two  apostles  to  Rome  in  company ;  cf.  Spitta 
i.  82.  It  is  their  deaths  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  about  the  same 
time,  nothing  more.  Ibenjsus  re^rds  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul  were 
engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  at  Rome,  and  in  founding  and  building  up 
the  Church  there,  as  a  continuous  period,  which  serves  him  as  a  time  for 
dating  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  In  speaking  of  the' writing  of  Mark,  he  also 
makes  a  combined  reference  to  the  death  of  the  two  apostles  (iii.  1.  1, 
3.  2,  3).  If  he  assumed  a  long  interval  between  these  two  deaths,  both 
statements  would  be  impossible.  No  more  can  be  inferred  from  it,  however, 
than  from  a  remark  about  the  time  when  Hegel  (1818-1831)  and  Schleier- 
macher  (1810-1834)  were  teaching  in  Berlin,  followed  by  another,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  time  "  after  the  death  of  the  two  great  teachers." 
The  statement  in  a  work  about  Peter  and  Paul,  falsely  attributed  to  Symeon 
Metaphrastes  {Ada  S8.  Jun,  v.  411  flf.  ;  cf.  Lipsius,  Ap,  AG.  ii.  1.  8-11 ;  217- 
227),  deserves  attention.  The  unknown  author  appeals  to  many  ancient  writ- 
ings, correctly,  e.g.  (414),  to  Justin  and  Irenaeus  with  reference  to  the  statue 
of  Simon  Magus  in  Rome ;  to  Eusebius  not  quite  precisely  (422),  since  the 
citation  comes  through  Euthalius,  who  is  not  mentioned  ;  incorrectly  (423) 
to  Caius,  Zephyrinus,  and  Dionysius.  He  writes,  p.  423c :  Xcyouo-i  hi  nves 
TTpoXafieiv  fi€v  t6v  TLirpov  evtavrov  eva  koi  t6  fiaKcipiov  ckcivo  koi  df<r7roTiK6v 
hi^axrOai  nddos^  rr^v  ^xh^  '"®*'  vpo^drav  trpodifievov,  dKo\ovdTJ(rm  de  rovrt^  rov 
fiiyav  dvooToXov  IlaOXoy,  o>r  'lovarlvos  koi  Elprfvaios  (firfcriVf  e<f>*  oXotr  eretri 
TTiVTc  ras  avvd^€ts  Koi  rds  dvTtOi(r€is  wp6  rrjs  elg  Xpiorbv  avaXvcfO);  kq^  iavrovs 
TTourvfiivovs,  Kaiyc  rovrois  f  y^  fioKKov  TrtiBofiai.  If  we  understand  aright  these 
words,  which  are  misinterpreted  by  Erbes  (64)  in  such  incredible  fashion, 
Irenseus  is  adduced,  along  with  Justin,  as  a  witness  not  only  for  the  fact  that 
Paul  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  <me  year  later  than  Peter,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  one  year  between  Paul's  first  and  second  Roman  imprisonments  in 
the  Acts  of  Peter  (above,  p.  73,  line  12  from  end),  but  also  for  the  further  fact 
that  the  period  during  which  Peter  and  Paul  laboured  at  laying  foundations 
in  Rome  (Irenaeus*  assumption,  as  we  have  seen  above)  lasted  full  five  years  in 
all.  If  Paul  came  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  61,  he  must  have  been  executed 
in  the  spring  of  66,  and  Peter  a  year  earlier,  ^.«.  in  the  spring  of  65. 
This  calculation  is  not  far  astray  from  the  probable  dates,  especially  if  we 
may  take  the  one  year  as  a  round  number  for  a  year  and  several  months. 
Tertullian  is  the  first  writer  of  repute  who  expressly  assigns  Peter's 
crucifixion  and  Paul's  beheading  to  the  time  of  Nero,  who,  according  to 
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ApoL  v.,  was  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians  {Scorp.  xv. ;  cf.  Marc. 
iv.  5  ;  PrcMcr.  xxxvi. ;  Apol,  xxi,  dimpuli  without  mention  of  names  ;  more- 
over, BapU  iv.,  Peter  baptizing  in  the  Tiber  ;  ProMcr,  xxxii.,  Clement  ordained 
by  Peter).  Tertullian  hints  in  Scorp,  xv,  that  he  derived  these  facts  from 
writings,  the  trustworthiness  of  which  is  by  no  means  universally  recognised. 
The  words  "qu88  ubicumque  jam  legero  pati  disco"  cannot  relate  to  the 
insbttmenta  imperii  and  the  vita  CcMarurriy  to  which  he  has  previously 
referred  the  heretics  who  doubt  the  duty  of  martyrdom  (Prodicus,  Valentinus ; 
cf.  Heracleon,  as  quoted  in  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  71)  ;  for  such  details  about  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  are  to  be  found  not  in  these  writings,  but  in 
the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul^  in  distinction  from  the  absolutely  trustworth]^ 
canonical  Acta  which  he  has  previously  cited.  Concerning  Caius,  see  the 
following  note.  Hippolttus,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Acta  of  Paul 
{G(mm.  in  Dan.  iii.  29 ;  cf.  Niceph.  H.  E.  ii.  25 ;  OK,  ii.  880 ;  Bonwetsch, 
Stud,  sm  d.  Komment.  dee  Hipp.  1897,  S.  27),  touches  upon  the  last  part  of  the 
apostles'  life  but  once,  and  then  only  to  say  that  Simon  Magus  in  Rome 
opposed  'Hhe  apostles,"  «.«.  Paul  and  Peter  {Befut.  vL  20).  Obigen 
(quoted  in  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  1)  knows  that  Peter  was  crucified  head  down- 
wards in  Rome,  and  that  Paul  likewise  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  under 
Nero.  The  author  of  the  work  de  Eebaptismatey  written  in  Cyprian's  name, 
had  read  in  a  book,  which  he  entitles  Prcedicatio  PauU — probably  the  Acteof 
PomI — of  a  meeting  of  Paul  and  Peter  in  Rome  (Cypr.  Opp,,  ed.  Vindob. 
Append.  90 ;  QKy  ii.  881  ffl ;  but  also  ThLby  1899,  col.  316).  Lactantius, 
Ingt.  iv.  21  {GK^  ii.  884)  probably  draws  from  the  same  book  his  account  of 
the  preaching  in  Rome,  and  of  the  execution  of  both  apostles  by  Nero. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  event,  he  speaks  more  precisely  in  de  Mort. 
Persec,  ii. ;  '*  cumque  jam  Nero  imperaret,  Petrus  Romam  advenit. . . .  (Nero) 
Petrum  cruci  afi&xit  et  Paulum  interfecit"  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  says 
the  same  thing,  and  emphasises  the  fact  that  both  apostles  died  in  the  same 
city,  without,  however,  expressing  himself  more  definitely  as  to  the  time 
(Epist.  Cwnon.  chap.  ix. ;  Routh,  Rel.  S.^  iv.  34).  Eusbbius,  who,  in  H.  E. 
ii  26.  6,  iiL  21.  1,  31.  1,  puts  Paul  before  Peter,  nevertheless  follows  the 
usual  order  at  other  times  when  he  is  speaking  of  their  martyrdom  or 
their  tombs  in  Rome :  Demonetr.  Evang.  iii.  5.  65 ;  Theoph.  Syr.  iv.  7  (see 
following  n.) ;  v.  31  (not  correctly  translated  by  Lee,  p.  316 ;  the  proper 
rendering  is :  "  Moreover,  Simon  Peter  was  crucified  in  Rome  head  down* 
wards  [icora  K€<lxiKrjs],  and  Paul  was  put  to  death,  and  John  was  con* 
signed  to  an  island ").  Cf.  also  the  translation  by  Gressmann,  S.  241,  26. 
After  he  has  followed  Paul's  history  up  to  the  end  of  Acts,  he  continues 
{H.  E,  ii.  22.  2) :  t€T€  fUv  o^v  dfroXoyrjcrdfuvov  avOis  €ir\  rrjv  rov  KrjpvyfiaTos 
btoKOviav  \6yos  ^X^*  areiKacrOm  t6v  dn-ooToXov,  bevrepov  d*  iirifidvra  rfj  avrjj 
nSkei  T^  Kor*  avrov  reXeuoBrjvai  fiaprvpUp,  On  the  occasion  of  this  second 
Roman  imprisonment  he  wrote  2  Tim.,  which  confirms  this  tradition  by  its 
reference  to  the  first  defence,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  rescued  from  the 
clutches  of  Nero,  etc.  In  his  Church  History,  Eusebius  refrains  from  making 
any  more  definite  chronological  statement,  except  to  say  that  Paul's  death,  as 
well  as  Peter's,  falls  in  Nero's  reign ;  and  Theodorus  went  too  far  when  he 
claimed  (Swete,  i.  116) — ^plainly  relying  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  material 
in  Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  26,  26— that  Paul  was  executed  at  the  time  when  the  Jewish 
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War  broke  out.  In  his  Chronicvmf  also,  Eusebius  shows  diat  he  has  no  man 
exact  tradition  at  his  command.  According  to  the  Armenian  version 
(Schoene,  ii  156X  ^®  remarks  under  anno  Abrah,  2083  (67  A.D.) :  ^  Nero  sup^ 
omnia  delicta  primus  persecutiones  in  Christianos  excitavit,  gtib  quo  Petrus  et 
Paulus  apostoli  Romse  martyrium  passi  sunt.^'  Jerome  in  his  rearrangement 
of  this  work  under  anno  Abrah.  2084  (68  A.D.),  instead  of  the  italicised  words, 
writes  persecutionem  .  .  .  tn  qtui,  and  in  Vir,  lU.  i.  and  v.,  puts  the  death  of 
both  apost;les  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero,  which  in  the  Chronicwm  coin- 
cides with  anno  Abrah,  2084 ;  but  this  must  have  been  through  a  misunder- 
standing, or  a  forcing  of  Eusebius'  very  carefully  chosen  expression.  The  same 
must  have  been  the  case  with  the  real  Euthalius  earlier,  about  350  a.d.,  when, 
appealing  to  Eusebius'  Chronicum  (Zacagni,  629),  he  places  the  death  of  Paul 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero  (p.  532),  anno  Abrah,  2083.  Perhaps  also  it 
was  in  this  way  that  Epiph.  Hcer.  xxvii  6  came  to  make  the  statement  that  both 
apostles  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero.  Eusebius  himself  knows  no  more 
than  what  he  says,  namely,  that  Peter  and  Paul  died  under  Nero,  and  does 
not  intend  that  67  shall  be  regarded  as  the  year  in  which  both  apostles  died,  as 
is  proved  also  by  his  remark  at  the  year  preceding  {anno  A  brah,  2082 = 66  A.D.), 
that  Linus  succeeded  Peter  as  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  only  his  way  of 
looking  at  the  history,  according  to  which  the  slaying  of  the  Christians  was 
the  climax  of  Nero's  crimes  (Eus.  JET.  E.  ii.  25.  2-5),  that  caused  him  in  his 
Ch/ronicwn  to  place  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  the  end  of  that 
emperor's  reign.  And  even  so,  by  speaking  of  persecutiones  in  the  plural,  he 
also  acknowledges  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  not  a  single  event  confined  to  a 
definite  year.  He  puts  the  burning  of  Rome  under  anno  A  brah,  2079 = 63  a.d. 
(Jerome,  a^no  Abrah.  2080=64  A.D),  and  mentions  Paul's  death  incidentally 
under  a/rmo  Abrah.  2083=67  a.d.  But  since  he  could  not  make  out  a  definite 
year  for  Paul's  death,  either  from  tradition  or  by  an  artificial  computation  of 
the  bishops'  terms  of  office,  which  perhaps  served  in  Peter's  case,  he  contented 
himself  with  jotting  down  under  the  heading,  "  Nero  the  Persecutor  of  the 
Christians,"  that  Paid,  as  well  as  Peter,  suffered  martyrdom  under  this  emperor. 
9.  (P.  62.)  Alongside  of  this  confused  statement  of  the  calendar  should 
be  placed  rightly  the  statement,  in  itself  also  but  slightly  illumining,  of  the 
so-called  Martyrol.  Hieron.  (ed.  Duchesne  et  de  Rossi,  Acta  SS.  Nov.  torn.  ii. 
part  1,  p.  [84])  :  "  iii.  Kal.  Jul.  Romse  Via  Aurelia,  Natale  sanctorum  aposto- 
lorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  Petri  in  Vaticano,  Pauli  vero  in  via  Oetensi,  utrumque 
in  Catacumbas,  passi  sub  Nerone,  Basso  et  Jusco  consulibus."  This  clearly 
distinguishes  three  places  at  which  the  29th  of  June  was  celebrated  as 
NataUy — the  commemoration-day  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  martyrs  (cf.  the 
Depos.  Mart. :  "  xviii  Kal.  Octob.  Cypriani  Africss,  Romas  celebratur  in 
Callisti ").  The  three  places  are  the  Vatican  Basilica,  as  specially  connected 
with  Peter,  the  St  Paul's  Church  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  as  connected 
with  Paul,  and  the  cemetery,  called  ad  Catacumbas  by  the  Church  of  St. 
Sebastian,  on  the  Via  Appia  in  memory  of  both  apostles.  A  hymn  bearing 
the  name  of  Ambrosius  (cf.  Dreves,  Ambros,  als  Vater  des  Kirchengesangs,  S. 
139,  No.  15.  7)  gives  evidence  that  the  processions  on  29th  of  June  visited 
all  three  places.  The  year  258,  indicated  by  the  consuls  named  in  the 
Depositio  and  in  the  Martyrol.  Hiero^i.  is,  of  course,  not  the  time  of  the 
apostles'  death,  or  of  their  first  interment,  but,  just  as  in  both  of  the  in- 
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stances,  in  which  the  Depositio  designates  a  definite  year  by  naming  tihe 
consuls  (xiy  KaL  Jun.  and  x  Eal.  Oct),  denotes  the  time  of  a  lat^r  trans- 
ference of  the  bones  of  the  martyrs.    Consequently  we  may  regard  it  as 
certain  that  in  the  year  268  and,  indeed,  on  the  29th  of  June  of  this  year, 
the  bones  of  both  apostles  were  placed  ad  Catacumbasy  and  that  this  has  been 
the  reason  for  the  celebration  of  that  particular  day.    For  the  month  in  the 
date  given  cannot  be  separated  from  the  year.    The  former  comes  first,  and 
the  year,  separated  from  it,  forms  the  end  of  the  statement.    This  is  the 
simple  and  necessary  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Depositio  and  the  Martyrol, 
Hieron,  are  festival  calendars  for  all  years.    Through  a  metrical  inscription 
of  the  Pope  Damasus  (366-384)  we  know  that  the  alleged  or  actual  remains 
of  the  apostle  rested  for  a  long  time  ad  Caiacumbas  (Damon  Epigr.  26,  ed. 
Ihm,  p.  31 ;  cf.  Liber  Pontif.y  ed.  Duchesne,  pp.  84,  85, 212).    This  inscription 
and  the  buildings  erected  there  by  Damasus,  as  well  as  the  continued  cele- 
bration of  the  29th  of  June  ad  Catctcwmbasy  at  a  time  when  the  bones  of  Peter 
had  long  rested  in  the  Vatican,  and  those  of  Paul  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  prove 
that  their  temporary  comihon  interment  <zd  Catacumbas  had  left  a  deep 
impression.    This  interment  cannot  have  been  for  a  short  period,  and  the 
question  arises,  When  did  it  end  ?    As  evident  fables  are  to  be  rejected,  the 
statements  of  lAber  Pontifi.  (pp.  66, 67, 160)  that  Pope  Cornelius  (251-253  a.d.) 
transferred  the  bodies  of  the  two  apostles  from  ad  Catacurnbas  to  their  final 
resting  places  on  the  Via  Ostia  and  in  the  Vatican ;  and  the  traditions  in  the 
Syriac  Acts  of  Sharbil  (Cureton,  iinc.  Docvm.  61  f.)  that  this  occurred  under 
Pope  Fabian  (236-250  a.d.)  is  untrustworthy ;  for,  according  to  the  reliable 
date  of  the  Depositio,  the  interment  ad  Catacurnbas  did  not  take  place  until 
258,  under  Pope  Sixtus  n.    Just  as  worthless  is  the  statement  of  a  letter  of 
the  Areopagite,  translated  into  Syriac  and  other  languages,  about  the  discovery 
of  the  head  of  Paul  during  the  papacy  of  Sixtus  (Xystus),  but  according  to 
a  Latin  version  during  that  of  Fabellius  (1),  Pitra,  Analecta,  iv.  245,  267,  270, 
cf.  Salomo  Bassor.  trans,  by  Schonfelder,  p.  79).    Depending  solely  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  inscription  of  Damasus  (cf.  V.  Schultze,  ArchMoL  Stud, 
S.  242  ff. ;  Lightfoot,  S.  Gl&ment,  ii  60),  the  author  of  the  Catholic  Acts  of 
Peter  cmd  Paul  makes  the  fantastic  statement  that  the  bodies  of  the  apostles 
were  interred  on  the  Via  Appia  immediately  after  their  death,  but  pro- 
visionally only  for  a  year  and  seven  months,  while  a  worthier  burial  place 
was  being  buUt  {Acta  apost.  apocr.^  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  i.  174,  more  accu- 
rately in  the  accompanying  Latin  text,  cf .  also  the  second  Greek  recension,  p. 
221,  where  one  year  and  six  months  are  given).    More  reliable  seems  the 
account  of  the  ancient  Itineraries,  that  the  remains  rested  for  forty  years 
ad  Catacumbas  (de  Rossi,  Roma  Sot  i.  180).    Since  forty  is  a  round  number, 
one  might  always  add  a  few  years  more  to  298  (258  and  40),  and  find  here 
the  tradition  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  bodies  were 
removed,  one  to  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  to  the  Via  Ostiensis.    This  at  all 
events  is  pretty  near  the  historical  truth.    On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of 
Erbes  is  not  tenable  (Die  Todestage  der  AposteL  118,  von  de  Wall,  Eoma  Sacra, 
S.  86  et  al)y  namely,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Depositio  of  336,  and  also  of  the 
chronographer  of  354,  who  introduced  the  Depositio  into  his  collected  work, 
the  remains  of  Peter  still  rested  ad  CataoumbaSy  while  the  bones  of  Paul  had 
already  been  transferred  to  the  Ostian  road.    This  view  depends  solely  on 
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the  uncorrected  text  of  the  Depositio,  which  at  all  events  does  not  state  this 
clearly.  Moreover,  it  has  against  it  not  only  the  later  text,  according  to 
which  Constantine  the  Great  had  the  bones  of  Peter  interred  in  St.  Peter's 
at  the  Vatican,  and  those  of  Paul  in  St.  Paul's  on  the  Via  Ostiensis  (Liber 
Pontif,  pp.  78,  79,  176, 178,  193-196  ;  de  Rossi,  Inscr.  Christ  ii.  20,  21,  346  f.^ 
but  most  of  all  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {{•  circa  340).  Besides  the  less 
clear  statements  of  his  Ghurch  History  (ii.  126.  6,  iii.  31.  1),  what  Eusebius 
has  to  say  in  his  Theoph.  written  about  330-340,  and  preserved  only  in  Syriac, 
should  not  always  be  overlooked  (cf .  lightfoot.  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  ii.  33 ; 
Gressmann,  TU,  N.  F.  viii.  3 ;  also  Theoph.  Oriechische  Christliche  SchrifteUer, 
Eusebius,  2te  Halfte,  3te  Bd.,  ed.  Gressmann,  p.  xx*).  In  iv.  7  of  this  work 
Eusebius  relates  of  Peter  (inaccurately  translated  by  Lee  in  the  English 
trans,  p.  221,  more  correctly  by  Gressmann,  S.  176*)  :  "  His  memory  among 
the  Bomans  up  to  the  present  time  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who 
lived  earlier ;  so  that  he  was  honoured  also  with  a  magnificent  mausoleum 
outside  the  city,  and  countless  multitudes  from  all  over  the  Roman  Empire 
hasten  to  it  as  to  a  great  sanctuary  and  temple  of  God."  (Of.  Jerome,  Vir. 
m.  i :  "  Sepultus  Romse  in  Vaticano  juxta  viam  triumphalem,  totius  orbis 
veneratione  celebratur ").  After  some  remarks  about  the  writings  of  John 
and  about  his  grave,  Eusebius  continues  :  "  So  in  like  manner  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  Paul  also  are  made  known  throughout  the  world  and  enlighten 
the  souls  of  men ;  moreover,  the  martyr-character  of  his  death,  and  the 
mausoleum  over  him,  are  extraordinarily  and  splendidly  praised  in  the  city 
of  Rome  until  this  day."  From  this  it  is  evident  (1)  that  about  330-340 
Peter  and  Paul  were  no  longer  resting  together,  i.e.  ad  Catacvmhas^  but  each 
had  his  own  particular  memorial  church  in  separate  places.  (2)  Eusebius, 
who  of  course  knew  of  the  Basilica  Petri  at  the  Vatican,  built  by  Constantine, 
can  have  meant  nothing  else  than  this  by  the  memorial  church  which  he  so 
pompously  described.  He  certainly  could  not  have  referred  to  the  unpre- 
tentious tombs  of  both  apostles  on  the  Via  Appia.  Moreover,  St,  Peter's  at 
the  Vatican  stood  "  outside  the  city."  (3)  Constantine,  while  he  was  ruling 
in  the  West  (361-361),  may  have  added  so  much  to  the  adornment  of  St. 
Peter's,  built  by  his  father,  that  he  could  pass  for  the  finisher  of  the  edifice ; 
it  was,  however,  not  at  that  date  that  the  remains  of  Peter  were  interred  in 
the  Vatican  basilica,  but  before  the  writing  of  the  Theoph.^  in  fact,  according 
to  the  description  of  Eusebius,  con^derably  earlier,  therefore  certainly  before 
330.  Accordingly,  the  text  of  the  Depositio  is  badly  mutilated,  and  is  to  be 
corrected  by  other  traditions;  an  et  Pauli  has  fallen  out  after  Petriy  and 
similarly,  by  an  ocular  error — a  mistake  more  easily  explainable — ^a  Petri  in 
Vatuxmo  has  fallen  out  before  et  Paul%  and,  further,  an  in  via  before  Ostense. 
Moreover,  even  after  such  a  restoration  of  the  text,  this  statement  of  the 
calendar  gives  evidence  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  tradition  which  it  con^ 
tains.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  reader  to  see  which  of  the  facts  stated 
concerns  the  date  "June  29  .  .  .  under  the  consuls  Tuscus  and  Bassus,** 
while  the  author  himself  seems  no  longer  to  have  known  it.  At  least  the 
chronographer  of  364,  who  inserted  the  calendar  of  martyrs  in  his  compila- 
tion, takes  the  29th  of  June  (naturally  not  of  the  year  268,  but  of  the  year 
66)  as  the  common  date  of  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  both  in  the  catalogue 
of  Roman  bishops— the  so-called   CcUalogiLS  Liheriam.us — and  in  the  Fasti 
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(hniuL  (Mommsen,  Chrtm.  minoroy  L  57,  73).  Wliile  tlie  cbronologists  give 
varying  dates  for  the  year  of  the  apostles'  death  (Jerome  Vir,  IH  L  ▼.,  cf. 
above,  p.  78,  gave  the  year  68X  yet  since  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
at  the  latest  there  prevailed  in  Rome  the  tradition  that  both  apostles  died  at 
Uie  same  time,  i,e.  on  the  29th  of  June  in  the  same  year.  In  the  so-called 
Becrdvm  Gelasii  (Eptd.  ponJtif.^  ed.  Thiel.  i.  465^  the  opinion  that  Peter  and 
Paul  died  at  different  times  is  condemned  as  heretical  twaddle  {ticuJt  hoBretici 
giirritmt).  It  is  not  impossible,  though  not  probable,  that  this  part  of  the 
Decrdvm,  as  also  others  (QK^  iL  259-267),  had  been  already  discussed  at  a 
Boman  Synod  under  Damasus.  Once  the  29th  of  June  had  become  in  the 
West  the  memorial  day  for  both  apostles,  the  older  tradition,  according  to 
which  Peter  died  a  considerable  time  before  Paul,  could  maintain  itself  only 
in  a  modest  form  by  allowing  that  both  indeed  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  but 
that  Paul  died  a  year  later  than  Peter  (here  following  ancient  tradition, 
above,  pp.  73, 76).  So  Prudentias  {Pensteph.  xii.  3-6,  11-24),  and  even  in  the 
sixth  century,  Gregory  of  Tours  (Glor,  Mart.  i.  29X  and  the  Roman  deacon, 
Aratus,  at  the  end  of  his  metrical  version  of  Acts  (Migne,  Irviii.  246). 
Augostine  assumes  a  rather  critical  attitude  toward  the  Roman  tradition  in  his 
sermons  on  "  Peter  and  Paul's  day  "  (Serm,  ccxcv.-ccxcix.  ccclxxxi),  e,g.  Serm, 
ccxcv.  (ed.  Bass.  vii.  1197:  ^'quamquam  diversis  diebus  paterentur,  unum 
erant.  Prsecessit  Petrus,  secutus  est  Paulus '%  and  Serm.  ccclxxxi.  (vii.  1508 : 
"Petri  et  Pauli  apostolorum  dies,  in  quo  triumphalem  coronam  devicto 
diabolo  meruerunt,  quantum  fida  Homana  testatur,  hodiemus  est  .  .  .  Sicut 
tradiiione  patrum  cognitum  memoria  retinetur,  non  uno  die  passi  sunt  p^ 
coeli  spatia  decurrente.  Natalito  ergo  Petri  passus  est  Paulus  ac  per  hoc  ita 
ainguli  dies  dati  sunt  duobus,  ut  nunc  unus  celebretur  ambobus  ").  Cf.  also 
the  pseudo-Augustinian  Serm.  205  (Bass.  xvL  1209),  and  another  given  by 
Lipsius,  Ap.  AO.  iL  part  1,  240.  The  celebration  of  the  29th  of  June 
arose  from  an  event  in  the  local  church  history  of  Rome,  and  for  a  long 
time  also  was  confined  to  Rome.  The  true  Euthalius,  who  belongs  to  the 
period  before  390  (NKZ^  1904,  S.  388  f.)  knows  of  the  celebration  as  one 
peculiar  to  Rome  (Zacagni,  Monvm.  coll,  L  522),  and  does  not  say,  like  the 
author  of  the  Mwrtyrivm,  falsely  ascribed  to  him  (Zac.  536),  that  Paul  suffered 
martyrdom  on  the  29th  of  June,  but  simply  that  the  Romans  celebrate  his 
memory  and  his  martyrdom  annually  on  that  day.  Outside  of  Rome  this 
"Peter  and  Paul's  Day  "  was  not  widely  observed.  The  CkUendar  of  Martyrs^ 
preserved  in  Syriac  in  a  MS.  of  412  (ed.  Wright,  p.  1 ;  Acta  SS.  Nov.  ii.  p. 
lii.),  puts  the  martyrdom  of  both  apostles  on  the  28th  of  December ;  but 
this  has  no  more  significance  than  the  assignment  of  the  death  of  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr,  to  the  26th  of  December,  and  of  James  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  to  the  27th  in  the  same  calendar.  In  fact,  there  was  no  tradition 
concerning  either  the  day  or  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  two  apostles.  Also 
in  Rome  during  the  third  century  there  existed  no  such  tradition ;  otherwise 
how  could  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  both  apostles  ad  Catacumhaa  on 
the  29th  of  June  258  have  become  the  only  memorial  day  of  the  great 
martyred  apostles  of  Rome  1  The  question  where  the  alleged  or  actual 
bones  of  the  apostles  rested  before  the  29th  of  June  258,  is  of  less 
significance  for  our  knowledge  concerning  the  end  of  Paul's  life  than  for 
our  criticism  about  Peter  in  Rome  (§  39).  It  receives  the  same  answer 
VOL.  II.  6 
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whether  we  start  from  what  was  believed  forty  years  before,  or  from  what 
happened  sixty  to  seventy  years  afterward.  Since  the  interment  beside  the 
Via  Appia  was  a  late  and  temporary  expedient,  it  seems  almost  self-evident 
that  when,  perhaps  sixty  years  after  their  lodgment  there,  the  apostles' 
remains  were  again  removed,  it  was  that  they  might  be  buried,  not  at 
random,  but  in  the  places  already  hallowed  by  their  memory,  i.e.  that  they 
were  brought  back  to  the  very  places  whence  they  were  taken  in  258.  The 
final  interment  of  Paul  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  of  Peter  in  the  Vatican, 
attests  the  fact  that  it  was  believed  that  they  were  buried  there  originally. 
But  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  what  the  Roman  Cains  under  the 
bishop  Zephyrinus  (199-217  A.D.,  t.«.  about  forty  to  fifty  years  before  the 
Depositio  by  the  Via  Appia)  certifies  in  liis  dialogue  with  the  Montanist 
Proclus  (Eus.  JSr.  E,  ii.  26.  7)  :  cyo)  yap  rh  rpoiraui  t&v  dfrofrroKmv  €x<o  dci^ai' 
€av  yap  OfXrfcrijs  dTTcXOfiv  €ir\  rhv  BariKOvov  fj  €fri  r^v  6b6v  rrjv  *OoTiav,  €vpri(r€is 
ra  rp6iraia  rS>v  ravrrjv  lbpv(rap.4v<AV  t^v  €KK\Tj(rlav.  In  contrast  to  the 
authority  of  the  apostles  and  their  followers,  to  whose  labours  and  graves  in 
the  province  of  Asia  the  Montanist  had  appealed  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  31.  4,  cf. 
V.  24.  1-6,  iii.  31.  3),  the  Roman  names  the  authority  of  his  Church,  its 
apostles  and  their  graves,  which  could  still  be  pointed  out.  Eusebius,  with- 
out hesitation,  took  rponaia  to  mean  the  graves  and  monuments  of  the 
apostles  {H,  E.  ii.  25.  5  f .,  iii.  31. 1)  ;  the  later  writers  for  the  most  part  under- 
stood by  it  the  places  where  they  were  executed  (Hofmann,  v.  10,  vii.  1.  205 ; 
Lipsius,  Ap.  AG,  ii.  part  1.  21 ;  Erbes,  68  ff.).  Taken  by  itself,  the  word  has 
neither  of  these  meanings,  but  denotes  a  token  commemorating  some  victory 
won,  set  up  on  the  spot  where  the  enemy  was  turned  to  flight — originally  a 
bundle  of  captured  weapons  hung  up  on  a  tree  or  a  pole  (Pauly,  RE, 
vi.  2165  f.).  The  memory,  however,  of  the  martyrs  and  other  illustrious 
dead  always  clung  about  their  graves.  It  was  not  the  place  where  Polycarp 
was  burned,  but  where  he  was  buried,  that  was  considered  sacred  (Aforf. 
Polyc,  xvii.  xviii. ;  cf.  the  letter  of  Polycrates  quoted  in  Eus.  H,  E.  v.  24.  4, 
and  Pionius,  Vita  Polycarpi,  chap,  xx.,  concerning  the  grave  of  Thraseas  of 
Eumeneia  at  Smyrna).  In  particular  cases  it  may  have  been  actually  true,  or 
at  least  so  preserved  in  people's  memory,  that  the  place  of  death  and  that  of 
burial  coincided  altogether  or  nearly  so.  John  expires  in  the  grave  which  he 
himself  has  ordered  to  be  dug  {Acta  JoanniSy  ed.  Zahn,  250).  In  Jerusalem, 
in  Hegesippus'  time,  there  was  i)ointed  out,  near  what  was  once  the  temple,  a 
pillar  which  marked  the  spot  where  James  was  said  to  have  been  slain  and 
buried  (Eus.  H.  E,  ii.  23. 18  ;  see  vol.  i.  108,  n.  4).  This  may  have  been  so 
also  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter  (ed.  Lipsius, 
100.  8)  show  the  greatest  indifference  as  to  his  burial,  putting  this  sentiment 
in  the  mouth  of  Peter  himself,  and  contain  no  statements  at  all  about  the  place 
of  his  crucifixion  and  interment  (pp.  90,  100).  The  same  is  true  with  refer- 
ence to  Paul  in  the  ancient  Acts  of  Paul  (pp.  112-117).  Both  writings  lack 
every  trace  of  Roman  local  tradition,  and  certainly  arose  in  the  East  {GK, 
ii.  841,  890).  But  from  all  analogies  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  tradition 
in  Rome  during  the  second  century  about  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  and 
their  graves  must  have  been  connected  with  certain  definite  spots,  even  if 
this  fact  were  not  also  attested  by  Caius  about  210  and,  indirectly,  by  the 
two  later  transferences  of  the  remains.    Previously,  Erbes  {ZfKGy  vii.  33) 
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assumed  that  suddenly  in  258,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  a  pretended  revela- 
tion, the  remains  were  found  in  some  comer  or  other  where  up  to  that 
time  they  had  lain  neglected  and  hidden.  He  has  now  himself  given  up 
this  view  (1899,  S.  132),  and  claims  that  Paul  lay  buried  on  the  Via  Appia 
from  the  very  first,  and  that  Peter's  bones  were  likewise  to  be  found  there 
after  about  200.  But  on  this  supposition  the  separation  of  the  remains  of 
the  two  apostles,  who  were  so  intimately  connected  in  the  tradition,  and  their 
removal  from  the  Via  Appia,  where  they  had  been  honoured  so  long,  to  their 
separate  tombs  on  the  Via  Ostiensis  and  in  the  Vatican,  seems  an  act  arbitrary 
in  the  extreme.  The  tradition  that  Peter  was  executed  in  the  one  place  and 
Paul  in  the  other,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  such  an  act.  The 
writer  at  least  knows  of  no  case  in  which  the  body  of  a  martyr  was  sub- 
sequently removed  from  Ids  grave  to  the  place  where  he  was  executed.  Bather 
those  who  separated  the  remains  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  buried  them  in  places 
wide  apart — and  this  was  accomplished  before  Constantine's  death  in  337 — 
must  have  believed  that  they  were  restoring  the  original  conditions.  The 
interment  ad  Catacvmhas^  which  must  have  arisen  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  was  from  the  first  intended  to  be  only  a  temporary  entombment.  In 
view  of  all  this,  we  are  probably  to  understand  by  the  irp6'iraui  of  Caius,  as 
Eusebius  did,  the  tokens  marking  the  places  where  the  two  apostles  were 
buried.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of  James,  these  may  very  well  have 
been  regarded  as  marking  at  the  same  time  the  places  of  execution.  That 
they  were  actually  so  regarded  is  attested  by  the  later  tradition,  accord- 
ing to  which  both  apostles  were  buried  near  to  where  they  died ;  cf .  with 
reference  to  Peter,  Linus,  Martyr,  Petriy  x.  ed.,  Lipsius,  11. 16 ;  the  Catholic 
Ads  of  both  apostles,  168.  8,  172.  13,  177.  1,  212.  12,  216.  16,  221.  6 ;  cf. 
with  reference  to  Paul  the  Mart,  PauU,  likewise  ascribed  to  Linus, 
38.  21,  41.  10  (outside  a  gate  of  the  city) ;  the  Catholic  Acts  of  both 
apostles,  170.  3,  177.  1,  213.  6,  214.  8,  221.  8 ;  cf.  with  reference  to  both. 
Lib.  pontif.  under  Cornelius  (Duchesne,  i.  150).  The  tokens  to  which  Caius 
refers  need  not  have  been  monuments  erected  by  Christians  in  the  apostles' 
honour ;  such  tokens  could  be  any  objects  whatever  which  were  supposed  to 
date  from  the  time  of  the  events  in  question,  e.g,  a  pillar,  as  that  which 
marked  the  spot  where  James  was  killed  and  buried  (Eus.  ii.  23.  18),  or  a 
tree,  as  the  myrtle  on  the  grave  of  Thraseas  at  Smyrna  (Pionius,  Vita 
Polyc,  XX.),  or  the  vine  which  grew  on  the  spot  where  the  blood  of  the 
martyr  Philip  fell  to  the  earth  {Acta  apocr,,  ed.  Tischendorf,  92,  94),  or  the 
plane-tree  under  which  Simon  Magus  was  supposed  to  have  taught  while  in 
Rome  {Hippol.  refut.  vi.  29).  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  read  in  one  of  the 
recensions  of  the  Catholic  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul  (Lipsius,  214.  9),  that  Paul 
was  executed  near  a  cembra  or  pine,  and  in  both  recensions  that  Peter 
was  buried  under  a  terebinth  on  the  Vatican  (pp.  172.  13,  216.  15).  The 
expressions  vrro  ttjv  repiPivOov  and  (214.  9)  irXrfo-iov  rod  bivbpov  rov  arpo^iKov 
refer  in  each  case  to  a  well-known  tree  which  can  be  seen  at  a  distance.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  terebinth  was  the  ancient  oak  on  the  Vatican,  of 
which  Pliny,  H.  N,  xvi.  44.  237,  gives  an  account ;  cf .  Erbes,  ZfKQ,  vii.  12, 
A.  2.    Concerning  the  stone-pine,  cf.  Erbes,  1899,  S.  92. 

10.  (P.  63.)    The  recovery  and  publication  of  the  Coptic  Fragments  of 
the  Acts  of  Paul  {Acta  PoaiU  aus  der  Heidelberger  Koptischen  Papyrus  Hs. 
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Nr.  1  Herausgeg.  von  C.  Schmidt,  Uebersetzung,  Untersuclmngen  und  Kop- 
tischer  Text,  1904)  has  given  ns  much  new  information,  corrected  old  mis- 
takes, and  happily  confirmed  certain  conjectures,  though  it  has  thrown  no 
new  light  on  the  presoitation  of  the  close  of  Paul's  life  which  this  legend 
contains.  These  Fragments  have  removed  every  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Martyrdom  of  Pcml,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek 
and  in  several  translations  as  an  independent  writing  (Lipsius,  pp.  104-117 ; 
Schmidt,  S.  85-90)  formed  the  concluding  portion  of  the  entire  work.  But 
we  know  now,  no  more  than  formerly,  what  immediately  preceded  this  con- 
clusion, though  this  is  the  point  of  especial  interest.  The  wholly  arbitrary 
way  in  which  that  elder  in  the  province  of  Asia,  who  around  170  to  190 
wrote  the  Acts  of  Paul,  made  use  of  the  material  of  Acts  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  for  his  fabrication,  renders  uncertain  every  conjecture  concerning 
the  progress  and  content  of  his  narrative  where  the  text  is  in  doubt.  The 
Mwrtyrdom  which  closes  with  the  execution  of  the  apostle  b^ns  with  his 
arrival  in  Rome ;  for  it  begins  with  the  statement  that  Luke,  who  had  come 
thither  from  Gaul,  and  Titus  from  Dalmatia  were  awaiting  him,  and  the 
meeting  with  these  friends  had  rejoiced  and  enheartened  him.  From  this  it 
would  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question  that  this  should  have  been  preceded 
by  an  account  of  any  intercourse  between  Paul  and  the  Boman  Christians 
and  of  other  important  events  following  his  arrival  in  the  city.  On  the 
contrary,  his  expectant  friends  were  in  all  probability  the  first  ones  whom 
he  greeted.  The  only  thing  that  could  have  preceded  it  ia  an  account  of 
his  journey  to  Rome.  At  first  Paul  finds  himself  at  liberty  in  the  city,  and 
only  after  a  lapse  of  some  time  is  arrested  together  with  many  other  Chris- 
tians. There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  a  contemporaneous  presence 
of  Peter  in  Rome.  Especially  of  any  meeting  of  Paul  and  Peter,  concerning 
which  old  authors  always  have  something  to  say  on  the  authority  of  the 
Acts  of  Paul  (above,  p.  77),  not  only  is  there  no  intimation,  but  there  is 
really  no  room  in  this  connection  for  stating  it.  The  inference  is  conse- 
quently to  be  drawn  that  the  Acts  of  Paul  are  here  narrating  a  second 
arrival  of  Paul  in  Rome,  having  recorded  in  a  previous  passage  an  earlier 
presence  and  imprisonment  of 'the  apostle  in  the  city.  As  the  statement 
that  Paul  hired  a  bam  and  carried  on  there  a  successful  ministry  of  preach- 
ing, calls  to  mind  Acts  xxviii.  16,  30,  so  the  statement  regarding  Titus  and 
Luke  suggests  2  Tim.  iv.  10  f .  The  friends,  who  at  the  time  of  an  imprison- 
ment of  the  apostle  had  gone  to  Gaul  and  Dalmatia  (Luke  instead  of 
Crescens),  had  returned  from  these  journeys  to  Rome  before  the  arrival  of 
Paul,  whose  liberty  of  action  was  in  no  wise  impaired.  An  earnest  con- 
sideration is  due  the  conjecture  of  M.  R.  James  (JThSt — January  1905,  p. 
244  ff.),  who  is  the  best  informed  scholar  of  the  Christian  apocryphal 
literature — that  the  Acts  of  Paul  did  not  interpolate  its  fabrications  at  all 
into  the  gaps  of  Luke's  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  appended  them  to  the 
canonical  Acts. 
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§  37.  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  EPISTLES  TO 
TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS. 

The  confident  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters 
— ^which  has  been  made  now  for  several  generations  more 
positively  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  Pauline  Epistles 
(n.  1) — ^has  no  support  from  tradition.  The  fact  that 
Marcion  did  not  include  them  in  his  collection  does  not 
prove  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, according  to  tradition,  he  knew  and  rejected  them, 
stating  his  reasons  for  so  doing  {GKy  i.  834).  Traces  of 
their  circulation  in  the  Church  before  Marcion's  time  are 
clearer  than  those  which  can  be  found  for  Bomans  and 
2  Cor.  A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  genuine- 
ness is  the  large  number  of  personal  references  which 
they  contain, — references  that  can  be  explained  neither 
as  derived  from  other  probable  sources  nor  as  growing 
out  of  the  idea  under  the  influence  of  which  the  letters 
might  have  been  forged.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  2  Tim.,  least  so  in  the  case  of  1  Tim. ;  although, 
comparing  the  letters  as  a  whole  with  those  which  in  the 
second  century  and  later  were  attributed  to  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  all  three  of  them  furnish  proof  of  their  own 
genuineness  (n.  2).  What  was  said  above  (p.  60  £)  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  concerning  the  historical 
value  of  the  letters,  even  if  spurious,  about  the  way  in 
which  facts  presupposed  are  handled  in  aU  three  letters, 
especially  in  2  Tim.,  also  goes  to  prove  their  genuineness 
(n.  3).  Historical  facts  which  a  forger  finds  it  necessary 
or  advantageous  to  invent  he  is  wont  to  state  clearly 
and  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  his  reader,  who,  of  course, 
cannot  know  thesS  facts  beforehand.  Furthermore,  these 
facts  are  generally  borrowed  from  older  sources  which  are 
genuine  or  supposed  to  be  genuine,  which  in  .this  case 
would  have  been  the  other  Pauline  Epistles  and  Acts. 
Now  the  whole  group  of  facts  presupposed  in  these  letters 
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carry  us  beyond  the  period  dealt  with  in  Acts  and  veri- 
fied by  references  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul,  More- 
over, these  facts,  which  are  new  to  us,  are  everywhere 
incidentally  referred  to  in  a  manner  intelligible  only  to 
readers  already  familiar  with  the  actual  situation.  The 
majority  of  the  persons  introduced  in  these  letters  are 
not  mentioned  anyivhere  else  in  the  N.T.,  nor  in  the  post- 
apostolic  literature  not  dependent  upon  these  Epistles; 
as,  for  example,  Hymenaeus,  1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  17; 
Philetus,  2  Tim.  ii.  17  ;  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes,  2  Tim. 
i.  15  ;  Lois  and  Eunice,  2  Tim.  i.  5  ;  Onesiphorus  and  his 
house,  2  Tim.  i.  16,  iv.  19 ;  Crescens,  Carpus,  Eubulus, 
Pudens,  Linus,  Claudia,  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  13,  21 ;  Artemas 
and  Zenas,  Tit.  iii.  12  f. ;  Alexander,  1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim. 
iv.  14.  Even  if  the  last  named  person  could  be  identified 
with  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  33  (against  this 
identification  cf.  above,  p.  21,  n.  3),  this  latter  passage  does 
not  account  for  the  reference  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy ; 
for  the  Alexander  in  Acts  is  described  simply  as  a  Jew, 
without  any  indication  of  the  relation  which  he  sus- 
tained to  Paul  and  Christianity ;  whereas  in  1  and  2  Tim. 
he  is  represented  as  a  Christian,  hostile  to  Paul  and  his 
doctrine,  fallen  firom  the  faith,  put  under  the  ban  by  the 
apostle,  and  not  an  afjyvpoKOTroi:,  as  we  should  expect  if  the 
passage  were  dependent  upon  Acts  (Acts  xix.  24),  but  a 
Xa\K€v^  (2  Tim.  iv.  14).  These  sixteen  new  names  are  by 
no  means  mere  names,  the  introduction  of  which  can  be 
explained  by  the  necessity  which  the  writer  felt  of  giving 
his  forgery  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  letter  by  putting 
in  personal  notices,  a  necessity,  let  it  be  said,  which  other 
writers  who  forged  Apostolic  Epistles  in  the  second  cen- 
tury seem  hardly  to  have  experienced  (n.  2).  They  repre- 
sent real  persons.  Even  though  this  may  not  be  said  of 
the  Roman  Christians,  who  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21  send  greet- 
ings, the  fact  that  no  one  of  their  names  is  taken  from 
Rom,  xvi.  does  argue  in  favour  of  their  historicity.     The 
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difficulty  of  gaining  definite  ideas  from  the  statements 
about  Onesiphorus  (above,  p.  20,  n.  1),  Lois  and  Eunice 
(p.  22,  n.  4),  Crescens  (above,  p.  Ill),  Hymenaeus  and 
Philetus,  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes,  Alexander  (above,  p. 
21,  n.   3),  Zenas  (above,  p.  54,  n.  4),  Carpus  and  the 
articles  which  Paul  left  with  him  (above,  p.  16),  is  that 
which  is  natural  in  connection  with  such  notices  found  in 
genuine  letters  belonging  to  the  remote  past.     On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  said  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  it  to  b6  invented.     This  is  true  also  of 
statements  about  the  persons  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
N.T.     A  pseudo-Paul  might  have  taken  the  name  Demas 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10)  from  Col.  iv.  14 ;  Philem.  24 ;  but  what 
could  have  influenced  him  to  set  the  conduct  of  Demas  in 
such  sharp  and  unfavourable  contrast  to  that  of  Luke  when 
he  is  mentioned  in  Colossians  and  Philemon  along  with 
Luke  as  one  of  Paul's  honoured  helpers  ?    What  led  him 
to  associate  Demas  with  Thessalonica  ?     The  forger  might 
have  been  influenced  by  Eph.  vi.  21  to  speak  of  the  send- 
ing of  Tychicus  to  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.   12),  i.e.  if  the 
Epistle  was  abeady  provided  with  the  false  title  tt/jo? 
'E<]>€(Tiovi;.     But  even  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  2  Tim.  introduces  us  to  a  period  in  Paul's 
life  considerably  later  than  the  composition  of  Ephesians, 
it  would  have  been  very  much  more  natural  for  him  to 
speak  of  the  sending  of  Tychicus  to  Colossae,  and  almost 
inevitably  there  would  have  been  some  trace  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Eph,  vi.  21  f.  or  Col.  iv.  7  £  ;  but  no  such  influence 
is  discernible ;  indeed,  in  Tit.  iii.  12  we  find  Tychicus  on 
his  way  to  Crete  with  an  unknown  person  named  Artemas. 
To  be  sure,  Apollos  (Tit.  iii.  13)  was  a  distinguished  name ; 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  which  would  remind 
the  reader  of  the  well-known  and  thoroughly  individual 
character  of  this  person  as  he  appears  in  1  Cor.  and  Acts, 
whUe   here,  too,  he  appears  in  company  with  a  person 
otherwise  unknown,  on  a  journey  to  Crete.    From  Acts  xx. 
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4y  15^  XXL  29^  one  might  learn  that  Trophimus  had  once 
been  at  Miletus  with  Paul;  but  in  order  to  invent  the 
further  statement  that  Paul  had  left  him  there  sick  (2  Tim. 
iv.  20),  it  would  be  necessary  directly  to  contradict  what  is 
there  said  about  him.  That  Erastus'  home  was  Corinth 
might  be  inferred  from  Rom.  xvi.  23  (c£  xvi.  1) ;  but  any- 
one writing  in  dependence  upon  Rom.  xvi  would  not  be 
likely  to  represent  him  as  a  traveller  stopping  in  Corinth 
instead  of  continuing  his  journey  beyond  that  point  (2  Tim. 
iv.  20).  These  various  statements  are  not  derived  from 
earlier  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us,  nor  are  they 
due  to  the  influence  of  ideas  which  we  can  detect  in  the 
Jlpistles.  Both  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii  2 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17, 
xvi  10;  Phil,  ii  19-23)  and  Titus  (2  Cor.  vil  6-15, 
viii  6,  xiL  18)  had  occasionally  performed  functions  as 
the  apostle's  representatives  in  the  Churches  organised 
by  Paul.  Therefore  it  was  not  unnatural  to  conceive  of 
them  as  having  been  temporarily  at  work  in  the  same 
way  in  Churches  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  Epistles,  and  to  give  literary  currency  to  his 
wishes  with  reference  to  the  organisation  of  Church  life 
in  the  form  of  letters  from  Paul  to  them.  But  it  is 
inconceivable  that  a  pseudo-Paul,  who  with  this  purpose 
in  view  wrote  these  letters  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier 
Epistles,  should  have  presented  to  the  readers  such  a 
very  unfavourable  picture  of  Timothy,  whom  the  real 
Paul  praises  so  often  and  so  highly  {e,g,  Phil,  ii  20-22). 
All  the  legendary  tales  of  the  ancient  Church  were  lauda- 
tory in  spirit,  and  all  the  unfavourable  judgments  which 
became  current  in  the  second  century  concerning  persons 
mentioned  with  honour  or  praise  are  either  due  to  ten- 
dencies opposed  to  the  N.T.  tradition  and  the  tradition  of 
the  early  Church,  e.g.  in  Marcion  and  the  pseudo-Clemen- 
tines, or  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical  testimony  of  a  kind 
that  could  not  be  invented,  and  of  value  because  supple- 
menting our  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  times  and 
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personalities,  e.g.  the  unfavourable  stories  about  Nicolaus, 
Now  there  can  be  no  idea  of  any  intention  on  the  author's 
part  to  present  Timothy  in  an  unfavourable  light,  since  by 
the  very  act  of  addressing  to  him  two  letters  of  Paul  he 
accords  him  special  honour,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  defects 
of  his  character  which  we  discern  in  the  Epistles,  repre- 
sents him  as  being  tenderly  beloved  by  the  apostle.  Con- 
sequently this  picture  of  Timothy  and  the  letters  in  which 
it  is  found  must  be  considered  genuine.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  anyone  can  feel  this  critical  argument 
weakened  by  the  sentimental  consideration  that,  if  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  are  accepted  as  genuine,  the  image  of 
a  saint  is  destroyed. 

At  this  point  the  question  arises  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  alleged  forgery,  which  must  be  satisfactorily  answered 
before  anyone  acquiesces  in  the  judgment  that  the  letters 
are  spurious.  The  principal  motives  of  the  forger  have 
been  found  in  what  is  said  in  1  Tim.  and  Titus  concerning 
the  regulation  of  the  life  of  the  Church  and  in  all  three 
letters  in  opposition  to  certain  doctrinal  errors. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
at  the  outset  that  the  pastoral  ofl&ce  described  above  (pp. 
29  ff.,  43  £),  which  Titus  temporarily  occupied  in  Crete 
and  Timothy  in  the  province  of  Asia  over  large  groups  of 
Churches,  is  quite  without  parallel  in  the  organised  Church 
life  of  the  post-apostolic  age.  It  grew  out  of  the  unique  and 
general  relation  of  the  apostolate  to  the  establishment  and 
oversight  of  the  Churches,  a  function  which  these  helpers 
of  Paul  exercised  under  his  commission  and  as  his  tem- 
porary representatives.  Now  if,  following  the  misleading 
precedent  of  interpretation  in  the  ancient  Church  (above, 
p.  41,  n.  6,  and  p.  53,  n,  2),  and  influence(i  by  certain  im- 
perfect modem  analogies,  anyone  is  inclined  to  consider 
their  position,  that  of  a  bishop,  he  ought  at  least  to  regard 
Timothy  not  as  a  bishop  of  Ephesus,  but  as  a  bishop  of 
Asia,  and  Titus  as  a  bishop  of  Crete  ;  and  then  perhaps  it 
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will  be  recalled  that  while  there  were  bishops  of  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  and  Laodicea  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and 
bishops  of  Gortyna  and  Knossus  in  Crete,  there  were 
never  any  bishops  of  Asia  and  of  Crete.  The  local 
Churches  of  the  post-apostolic  and  early  catholic  age  were 
autonomous  corporations ;  the  monarchical  episcopate  was 
the  highest  ofl&ce  in  this  local  Church,  and  lasted  for 
life.  And  so  it  remained  up  to  a  time  prior  to  which 
the  "Pastoral  Epistles"  must  certainly  have  been 
written,  when  it  became  customary  to  look  upon  bishops 
as  successors  to  the  apostles,  and  more  and  more  to  regard 
as  peculiarly  theirs  certain  Church  functions.  Although 
the  personal  distinction  of  individual  bishops  like  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  or  the  historical  dignity  of  the  Churches 
over  which  they  presided,  may  have  given  them  the  moral 
right  to  reprove  and  to  advise  Churches  other  than  their 
own,  in  the  second  century  no  bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  even  of 
Rome,  could  have  exercised  in  any  Church  save  his  own  so 
much  authority  over  the  organisation,  and  so  determina- 
tive an  influence  in  regulating  the  details,  of  the  Church 
life  as  that  which  Timothy  and  Titus  were  instructed  to 
exercise  over  all  the  Churches  scattered  through  wide 
regions;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  bishop  ever  did 
assume  such  authority  and  influence.  Therefore  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  between  70  and  170  a  pseudo-Paul  should 
have  written  1  Tim.  and  Titus,  in  which  the  whole  Church 
life  of  entire  districts  is  represented  as  being  under  the 
determining  influence  of  a  form  of  personal  government 
which  in  his  time  was  not  even  in  existence,  and  of  the 
working  of  which,  in  the  apostolic  age,  there  is  hardly  the 
least  suggestion  in  the  rest  of  the  N.T. 

Furthermore,  with  regard  to  ofl&ces  in  local  Churches, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Epistles  an 
enumeration  of  the  officials  and  a  description  of  their 
functions,  such  as  might  give  the  impression  that  a 
definite  number  and  order  of  officers  is  recommended  or 
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introduced,  over  against  another  system  then  in  vogue. 
On  the  contrary,  a  fixed  order  is  presupposed,  and  the 
qualifications  are  mentioned  necessary  for  the  election  and 
installation  of  officers  in  the  Church,  also  the  qualities 
which  these  officers  must  show  in  performing  their  func- 
tions. Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  the 
letters  a  definite  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  Church,  for  this  is  always  presupposed. 
If  we  had  only  1  Tim.  we  might  infer  from  iii.  1-13  that 
the  officers  of  the  Church  were  simply  one  eVwricoTro?  and 
a  number  of  BuxKovot.  The  error  of  this  conception  we 
should  immediately  discover,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
in  both  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  times,  whenever  these 
two  titles  are  used  comprehensively  to  denote  the  officers 
of  the  local  Church,  several  imaKoiroL  as  well  as  several 
Sidtcovoi  are  mentioned  (n.  4).  A  form  of  government  in 
which  all  the  official  service  in  the  local  Church  was 
performed  by  one  bishop  and  a  number  of  deacons  never 
existed.  Moreover,  in  a  different  connection  but  in  the 
same  letter  (v.  17-22),  we  learn  of  Church  officials  called 
irpeafivrepoL.  That  there  were  several  of  these  officers  in 
every  Church  we  would  naturally  assume,  even  if  special 
mention  were  not  made  of  those  elders  who  devoted 
themselves  to  teaching  (v.  17),  and  of  the  individual 
elder  against  whom  a  charge  may  be  preferred  (v.  19), 
and  if  we  did  not  read  in  iv.  14  of  the  Trpea^mipiov  of 
Timothy's  home  Church  as  a  corporation  acting  as  a  unit. 
Evidently  the  name  is  derived  from  the  office,  for  there 
could  not  be  irpea^irepoi  in  the  clear  sense  here  intended, 
namely,  "  ruling  elders,"  without  a  presbytery,  any  more 
than  there  could  be  senators  without  a  senate  (n.  5). 
Being  members  of  the  body  which  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  the  individual  elders  were  officers 
in  the  Church.  From  the  connection  in  which  1  Tim. 
v.  22  stands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  persons 
became  members  of  the  presbytery  hands  were  laid  upon 
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them,  and  they  were  set  apart  to  this  position  and  work 
by  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  just  as  were  other  members 
of  the  Church  who  were  appointed  to  perform  special 
service  and  to  occupy  a  special  position  in  the  Church. 
Consequently  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the 
iiriaKOTTo^  in  iii.  1-7  is  a  difference  of  name ;  for  the  care  of 
the  Church  which  the  latter  is  to  exercise  is  described  as 
irpotaraadac,  irpoarrjva^  (iii.  4f.),  as  is  also  the  office  of  the 
elders  (v.  17).  The  fact  that  the  latter  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  apparently  complete  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Church 
in  iii.  1-13,  can  be  explained  only  if  the  same  persons 
were  sometimes  called  irpeaffvrepoi,  sometimes  hrlaKoirot, 
The  fact  that  in  one  place  Paul  calls  them  irpea-fivrepoc  is 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  preceding 
context  he  has  been  exhorting  Timothy  to  proper  conduct 
in  relation  to  the  older  members  of  the  Church  (n.  6). 
From  among  the  irpea-^vTepoi  (v.  2)  special  mention  is 
made  of  the  widows  (v.  3-16) ;  from  the  class  vpeafivrepot, 
in  the  wider  sense  (v.  2),  the  irpo€<rT&T€<;  Trpea^vrepoi  are 
distinguished  (v.  17-19) ;  so  that  he  is  thinking  of  their 
official  position  only  as  that  which  gives  them  a  place  of 
honour  and  determines  the  treatment  they  are  to  receive. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  special  point  under  discussion 
is  their  office  proper  and  the  qualifications  necessary  in  order 
to  its  assumption,  they  are  very  properly  called  en-la-xoTroi 
and  their  office  iviaKtmi]  (iii.  If.).  That  this  was  really 
the  relation  subsisting  between  elders  and  bishops  is 
positively  proved  by  Tit.  i.  5-9 ;  for  no  exegetical  device 
can  obscure  the  fact  that  in  this  Epistle  the  identity  of 
iiriaKOTTty:  and  irpeaffvrepo^  is  taken  for  granted  (n.  7).  Titus 
is  to  appoint  elders  in  every  city  in  Crete,  i.e.  to  provide 
the  local  Church  with  a  presbytery.  When,  now,  we  find 
that  the  statement  of  qualifications  necessary  in  order 
to  the  appointment  of  an  elder  is  confirmed  by  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  requirements  which  are  to  be  made  of  a 
bishop,  it  follows,  not  only  that  the  elder  was  a  bishop,  but 
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also  that  there  was  no  official  with  the  title  imaKoiro^  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  presbytery.  It  is  the  same  sort 
of  Church  organisation  which,  according  to  Acts,  existed 
in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  Paul's  lifetime ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  in  Rome  and  Corinth  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century ;  and,  according  to  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp,  in  Philippi  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  (n.  8).  Now,  however,  from  Revela- 
tion, the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  the  tradition  concerning 
the  disciples  of  John,  we  learn  that  by  the  close  of  the 
first  century  the  monarchical  episcopate  had  been  gener- 
ally introduced  and  firmly  established  in  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  the  destination  of  1  Tim.,  and 
that  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  this  form  of 
government  became  more  and  more  common  in  the 
Churches  of  Europe.  How  could  a  pseudo-Paul,  writing 
in  the  year  100  or  160  with  a  view  to  exerting  some 
influence  upon  the  system  of  Church  organisation  in  his 
time,  ignore  so  completely  the  Church  life  which  he 
observed  about  him,  and  present  Paul  and  his  helpers  so 
entirely  in  the  dress  and  language  of  50-70  in  all  that 
affected  the  essential  forms  of  Church  organisation? 
The  aim  on  the  forger's  part  in  this  way  to  avoid  all  tell- 
tale anachronisms  would  directly  contradict  his  other 
purpose,  namely,  in  Paul's  name  to  influence  the  Church 
of  his  own  time  ;  while  everyone  acquainted  with  ancient 
literature,  particularly  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Church, 
knows  that  a  forger  or  fabricator  of  those  times  could  not 
possibly  have  avoided  anachronisms. 

No  objection  can  be  raised  on  the  ground  that  in  these 
letters  alone  Paul  discusses  specifically  the  arrangement 
of  offices  in  the  Church  and  the  duties  of  chief  officers  and 
deacons,  whereas  in  the  other  letters  he  limits  himself  to 
indefinite  hints  and  incidental  references  (1  Thess.  v.  12 ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  xvi.  15  f. ;  Rom.  xii.  7  f.,  xvi.  1  ;  Gal.  vi.  6  ; 
Eph.  iv.  11 ;  Col.  iv.  17 ;  Phil.  i.  1) ;  for  the  reason  that 
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there  are  no  other  Epistles  of  Paul  in  which  the  external 
conditions  are  the  same  as  in  Titus  and  1  Tim.  Even  in 
2  Tim.  nothing  is  said  about  bishops,  deacons,  elders,  and 
widows,  nor  about  Timothy's  pastoral  relation,  he  being 
represented  simply  as  an  evangelist,  and  as  a  sharer  of 
the  apostle's  preaching  and  teaching  office  (above,  pp. 
5f.,  29f.).  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  claimed  that  an  in- 
terest in  the  official  organisation  of  the  Church,  such  as 
Paul  himself  did  not  feel,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  author 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Eflfort  to  supply  the  Churches 
which  had  just  come  into  existence  in  Crete  with  officers 
by  the  apostle's  express  command  (Tit.  i.  5)  may  not 
be  in  accordance  with  certain  fancies  of  constructive 
historians,  but  agrees  perfectly  with  Acts  (Acts  xiv.  23 ; 
cf.  n.  7),  and  with  the  Epistle  of  Clement  (chaps,  xlii.  4- 
xliii.  1,  xliv.  1-3),  the  earliest  sources  which  we  have  that 
deal  with  the  development  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Gentile  Christian  Churches,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  that 
a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few  months,  after  it  came  into 
existence,  the  Church  in  Thessalonica  had  officers  charged 
with  arduous  duties  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  According  to  the 
most  probable  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  female 
SiaKovoi  are  mentioned ;  but  this  does  not  take  us  beyond 
Paul's  own  time  (Rom.  xvi.  1).  The  obscurity  to  us  of 
the  instructions  with  regard  to  widows  (1  Tim.  v.  3-16), 
particularly  their  relation  to  the  deaconesses,  is  due  solely 
to  the  meagreness  of  the  reports  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  Two  points  are  of  critical  importance — (1)  The 
explicitness  and  exactness  which  in  very  marked  degree 
distinguish  these  instructions  from  those  concerning 
bishops  and  deacons  (e.g,  v.  9),  show  that  the  distinc- 
tion given  to  certain  widows  in  the  Church  is  an 
arrangement  not  nearly  so  old  nor  so  well  established 
as  the  episcopate  (office  of  presbyter)  and  diaconate. 
(2)  No  traces  are  found  here  of  that  development  of 
this  arrangement,  testified  to  by  Ignatius,  by  virtue  of 
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which  unmarried  women  were  reckoned  among  the 
widows  (n.  9). 

It  would  necessarily  be  a  cause  of  suspicion  if  the 
conception  of  the  spiritual  ofl&ce  that  appears  in  these 
letters  were  different,  not  only  from  Paul's,  but  also  from 
that  of  the  N.T.  generally.  Such  would  be  the  case  if  a 
higher  kind  of  moraUty  were  demanded  of  the  "  clergy  " 
than  of  ordinary  Christians,  e.g.  if  they  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  second  time.  This  ancient  interpretation  of  Tit. 
i.  6,  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12  is  proved  to  be  false  by  the  fact 
that  the  iii>a<;  ywatKo^  avrjp  is  simply  one  of  the  duties 
and  virtues — ^the  first  mentioned — that  become  every 
Christian.  A  writer  with  any  other  idea  must  have 
regarded  the  remarriage  of  widowers  as  an  exceedingly 
heinous  sin.  But  that  our  author  did  so  regard  it  is 
impossible  to  believe;  since  the  re-marriage  of  widows, 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  more  objectionable 
than  that  of  widowers,  is  not  only  declared  allowable,  in 
accordance  with  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  widows  it  is  even  commended  (1  Tim.  v.  14); 
while  in  general  the  writer  seems  to  look  with  favour 
upon  the  married  life  (1  Tim.  ii.  15,  iv.  3).  The  main 
question  that  Paul  asks  with  reference  to  overseers  and 
deacons  seeking  installation,  and  with  reference  to  widows 
claiming  special  honour  from  the  Church,  is  whether  their 
married  life  has  been,  and  is,  pure,  untainted  by  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse  (n.  10).  Only  when  the  rule  is  so 
interpreted  is  it  possible  to  see  the  connection  between  it 
and  the  other  requirements  that  follow  and  are  directly 
connected  with  it,  especially  the  requirement  that  before 
being  installed  as  an  oflScer  in  the  Church  a  man  must 
have  proved  himself  efl&cient  in  managing  his  own  house- 
hold and  in  bringing  up  his  own  children  (Tit.  i.  6 ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  4f.,  12;  cf.  v.  7,  10,  14). 

While  these  personal  qualifications,  without  which  no 
one  may  assume  any  office  in  the  Church,  are  very  care- 
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fully  enumerated,  positively  and  negatively,  the  functions 
of  the  diflferent  officers  are  nowhere  named,  it  being 
constantly  assumed  that  they  are  known.  Hence  it  could 
have  been  no  part  of  the  author's  purpose  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  offices,  to  increase  their  authority,  or  to 
introduce  any  change  whatever  in  the  relation  between 
the  Church  and  its  officers.  The  diflference  in  this  respect 
between  these  letters  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and 
even  those  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  is  very  marked. 
Any  member  of  the  Church  may  oflfer  prayer  in  the  public 
gatherings  (above,  40,  n.  4).  Teaching  is  not  limited  to 
an  office.  This  is  evident  as  well  from  the  whole  impres- 
sion of  the  letters  as  from  the  teaching  done  by  Titus 
and  Timothy,  who  held  no  office  in  the  local  Church,  but 
are  engaged  in  teaching  as  representatives  of  Paul  and 
sharers  of  his  apostolic  vocation,  which  included  not  only 
missionary  eflfort  among  those  who  did  not  yet  believe, 
but  also  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  existing  Churches. 
From  the  fact  that  women  are  forbidden  to  teach  publicly 
in  the  congregation  (1  Tim.  ii.  12,  above,  p.  40  f.),  while 
they  are  permitted,  especially  the  older  women,  to  teach 
other  women  by  word  and  good  example  (Tit.  ii.  3),  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  every  man  had  the  right  to  engage  in 
teaching.  Only  on  this  presupposition  is  it  possible  to 
understand  what  is  said  in  1  Tim.  i.  3-7,  vi.  3-5  about 
€T€poBi£aaica\auvT€<:,  and  in  2  Tim.  iii.  6-9,  Tit.  i.  10-14 
about  persons  of  a  worse  character.  They  are  not  blamed 
for  teaching  without  having  the  proper  authority  to  do  so. 
Consequently  they  are  not  official  teachers  who  have  made 
improper  use  of  their  office  and  are  to  be  deposed,  but 
simply  members  of  the  Church  who,  believing  themselves 
to  possess  unusual  insight  and  special  ability  to  teach, 
have  put  themselves  forward  as  teachers  in  the  Churches 
and  homes  in  a  perverse  or  even  injurious  manner,  whose 
activity  Timothy  is  to  forbid  and  Titus  strenuously  to 
oppose.     The  same  conditions  are  here  presupposed  that 
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we  observe  in  Jas.  iii.  1 ;  Rom.  xii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xii-xiv. ; 
Col.  iii.  16.  There  is  nothing  said  in  2  Tim.  ii.  2  which 
would  imply  that  teaching  was  an  official  function.  It  is 
true  that  among  the  elders  officially  appointed  those  who 
engage  in  the  arduous  work  of  speaking  and  teaching  are 
especially  mentioned,  and  with  special  warmth  commended 
to  the  support  of  the  Church  (1  Tim.  v.  17  f. ;  cf.  Gal. 
vi  6 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  6-14).  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
teachers  who  do  harm,  special  care  is  also  to  be  exercised 
in  choosing  persons  who  are  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Church ;  they  are  to  hold  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  and 
must  be  able  with  sound  doctrine  to  exhort  the  members 
of  the  Church  and  to  controvert  those  who  oppose  it  (Tit. 
L  9).  In  this  sense  ability  to  teach  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  head  of  a  Church 
(SiSaKTCKO'i,  1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  24).  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  the  latter  passages  nothing, is  said 
about  public  addresses  before  the  congregations,  and 
from  the  one  first  quoted  it  is  clear  that  an  elder  (i.e.  a 
bishop)  could  exercise  his  office  satisfactorily  without 
teaching  at  all.  That  frequently  the  head  of  the  Church 
should  be  also  a  teacher  is  certainly  no  innovation  of  the 
post-apostolic  age  (vol.  i.  465,  with  reference  to  Eph. 
iv.  11) ;  it  is  rather  the  natural  presupposition  of  the  later 
development,  when  the  heads  of  the  Churches  came  to 
be  also  regularly  its  teachers  (Clement,  2  Cor.  xvii.  3-5 ; 
Just.  Apol.  L  67). 

In  addition  to  this  quiet  work  of  the  teacher,  an 
important  r61e  was  still  played  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
by  prophecy.  In  the  passages  where  Paul  makes  predic- 
tions concerning  the  future  of  the  Church,  he  depends 
not  upon  written  prophecies,  nor  upon  some  special  revela- 
tion made  to  himself,  but  upon  the  prophetic  spirit  present 
in  the  Church  and  expressed  in  the  utterances  of  indi- 
vidual prophets  (1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  cf.  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  below,  p. 
110).     Prophecy  within  the  Church  must  have  been  the 
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detenninative  influence  in  the  selection  of  Timothy  to 
assist  the  apostle  in  preaching  and  in  his  endowment 
with  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office  (1  Tim. 
i.  18,  iv.  14 ;  above,  p.  23,  n.  5).  In  1  Tim.  iv.  14  this 
endowment  is  directly  attributed  to  prophecy,  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  being  mentioned  as  a 
concurring  circumstance,  while  in  2  Tim.  i.  6  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostle  himself  is  declared  to  be 
the  means  by  which  Timothy  became  possessed  of  the 
charisma,  the  use  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  exercise  of 
his  calling.  The  fact  that  in  one  instance  the  laying  on 
of  the  apostle's  hands  is  mentioned,  in  the  other,  of  the 
hands  of  the  presb3rtery,  is  due  to  the  different  point  of 
view  from  which  Timothy's  work  in  the  Church  is  con- 
ceived in  the  two  letters.  Where  Timothy  is  thought  of 
as  overseer  and  director  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  he  is  reminded  of  the  feet  that  the 
officers  of  the  Church  to  which  he  originally  belonged  had 
a  piart  in  calling  him  to  service  in  the  Church.  But  where 
he  is  thought  of  as  an  evangelist,  having  part  in  the 
apostle's  preaching  vocation,  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
laying  on  of  the  apostle's  hands.  Between  endowment 
by  prophecy  and  endowment  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
there  is  no  more  contradiction  than  between  the  fact  that 
in  one  instance  Paul,  in  the  other  the  presbytery,  laid 
hands  upon  Timothy.  The  author  did  not  find  the  two 
contradictory ;  why  should  we  ?  We  have  the  same  repre- 
sentation in  Acts  xiii.  2-4  (cf.  Clement,  1  Cor.  xlii.  4, 
above,  p.  41,  n.  5).  It  would  be  extremely  arbitrary  to 
declare  the  passages  in  a  book  which  attribute  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  installation  of  officers  in  the  Church,  or  the 
appointment  and  commissioning  of  missionaries  (Acts  xx. 
28,  xiii.  4 ;  cf.  Ignatius,  Philad.  address),  to  be  in  con- 
tradiction to  other  passages  in  the  same  book  which  speak 
of  the  choice  of  officials  by  the  Church  (Acts  vi.  5),  or  of 
the  installation  of  such  by  missionaries  engaged  in  organ- 
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ising  Churches  (Acts  xiv.  23).  Neither  can  it  be  argued 
that  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22,  2  Tim.  i  6  the  ordination  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  sacrament  with  magic  eflfect,  because 
the  laying  on  of  hands  is  used  as  an  abbreviated  technical 
expression  without  mention  of  the  petition  and  the  con- 
secrating prayer,  which  probably  were  always  accompanied 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  symbolising  the  bestowment 
of  the  desired  gifts,  since  in  other  passages  the  abbrevi- 
ated expression  (Acts  viii.  17-19,  ix.  17,  xix.  6 ;  cf.  Mark 
vi.  5,  viii.  23,  25 ;  Luke  xiii.l3 ;  Heb.  vi.  2)  is  found  as 
well  as  the  longer  one  (Acts  vi.  5,  xiii.  3 ;  cf.  xxviii.  8). 
From  cases  of  this  kind  it  can  no  more  be  inferred  that 
magic  powers  were  attributed,  to  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
quite  apart  from  prayer  and  faith,  than  it  can  be  inferred 
from  cases  where  only  prayer  is  mentioned,  without  the 
laying  on  of  hands  (Acts  i.  24 ;  in  cases  of  healing,  Jas. 
V.  14  ;  Acts  ix.  40),  that  the  latter  was  omitted. 

Evidence  of  the  late  date  of  these  Epistles  and  one  of 
the  main  motives  for  their  composition  have  been  found 
in  what  is  said  in  them  about  false  teachers  and  false 
doctrines  (n.  11).  If  one  is  to  avoid  making  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  the  Epistles — which  is  the  point  to  be  proved — 
the  presupposition  of  the  argument,  it  is  necessary  at  the 
outset  to  distinguish  between  what  Paul  says  about  certain 
phenomena  existing  at  that  time,  and  phenomena  which 
he  expects  to  appear  in  the  future ;  also  between  persons 
who  have  forsaken  the  faith  and  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Church,  or  who  have  been  expelled,  and 
others  who  are  still  within  the  Church,  but  either  teach 
in  a  manner  positively  harmful  or  countenance  such 
teaching.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  there  are  various 
points  of  connection  between  these  groups,  in  particular 
the  prophecy  of  future  degeneracy  is  suggested  by  existing 
phenomena ;  but  this  does  not  justify  us  in  treating  these 
distinctions  as  if  they  were  merely  negligible  diflferences 
in  the  form  of  the  presentation.     The  persons,  the  oppos- 
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ing  of  whose  hannful  activity  is  Timothy's  chief  business 
in  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  L  3,  n.  12,  and  above,  p.  39,  n.  3), 
are  members  of  the  Church,  subject  to  its  confession  and 
discipline;  for  Timothy  is  not  directed  to  warn  the 
Churches  under  his  care  against  them,  but  is  to  command 
them  to  refrain  from  teaching.  What  Paul  says  in  de- 
scribing their  work  as  teachers  is  manifestly  designed 
not  only  to  open  Timothy's  eyes  and*  convince  him  of  the 
peril  to  which  the  Church  is  exposed  through  them,  but 
to  furnish  him  with  the  truths  by  the  presentation  of 
which  he  is  to  influence  them  to  leave  oflT  their  harmful 
activity.  These  persons  are  not  yet  alperiKol^  i.e.  they 
have  not  yet  separated  themselves  from  the  worship  and 
fellowship  of  the  Church ;  persons  of  this  character  are  to 
be  left  to  their  fate  (Tit.  iii.  10  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  19).  Only 
in  case  of  persistence  in  their  work,  in  spite  of  the  repri- 
mand of  Timothy  or  Titus,  is  it  expected  that  they  will  con- 
tinue outside  the  organised  Church  what  they  are  forbidden 
to  carry  on  within  the  same.  This  conclusion,  namely, 
that  until  now  these  persons  had  remained  in  the  Church, 
follows  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Timothy  is  to  com- 
mand them  to  cease  teaching,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
individuals  belonging  to  this  party  who  had  gone  farther 
than  the  rest  had  been  subjected  to  Church  discipline  by 
Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  cf.,  however,  1  Cor.  v.  12).  From  Tit. 
i.  9  it  appears,  farther,  that  the  opposition  to  sound  doc- 
trine by  these  persons  was  made  within  the  sphere  of  the 
same  Church  life  as  that  aflfected  by  the  teaching  and 
exhortation  of  the  teaching  bishop.  For  Titus  to  have 
sharply  controverted  and  stopped  the  mouths  (Tit.  i.  11, 
13)  of  these  persons  would  merely  have  exposed  him  to 
ridicule  had  they  been  non-Christians.  Moreover,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  interference  on  Timothy's  part,  namely,  that 
the  persons  in  question  might  become  sound  in  the  faith, 
very  clearly  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  in  some  degree 
possess  the  faith  and  have  confessed  it  publicly  (cf.  Tit. 
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i.  16).  They  are  described  as  unbelievers  (Tit.  i.  15), 
if  not,  indeed,  as  worse  than  unbelievers  (1  Tim.  v.  8), 
because  they  do  not  hold  the  true  doctrine  taught  by 
Jesus  and  His  Church,  and,  following  the  unhealthy  ten- 
dencies of  their  minds,  set  forth  things  both  foolish  and 
worthless  (1  Tim.  vi  3  f. ;  cf.  Col.  ii.  19 ;  above,  pp,  31  f., 
39,  n.  3). 

The  function  of  teaching  had  not  yet  come  to  be 
associated  with  a  churchly  oflfice  (above,  p.  97);  still 
there  were  SiSdaicaXoi^  persons  who  made  teaching  in  the 
Church  their  chief  business  (Eph.  iv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28  f.; 
Rom.  xii.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Didache  xiii.  15 ;  cf.  2  Tim, 
ii.  2,  iv.  2).  Besides  the  apostles,  upon  whom  there  de- 
volved, in  addition  to  preaching  the  gospel  to  unbelievers, 
the  duty  of  teaching  within  the  Church  (1  Cor.  ii.  6-iii.  3, 
iv.  17  ;  Col.  i.  28 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  11 ;  Acts  ii. 
42),  and  Paul's  helpers,  who  had  part  in  this  work  (above, 
pp.  31  £,  46),  such  teachers  were  to  be  found  both  among 
the  oflScers  of  the  Church  and  outside  of  this  circle  (above, 
p.  97).  But  if  these  iTepoS^Sacr/caXoSi/re?  had  been  elders 
or  bishops  there  would  certainly  be  some  trace  of  it,  either 
in  the  passages  which  discuss  the  erepoBiSatrKoXetPy  or  in 
those  dealing  with  the  officers  of  the  Church.  Consequently 
these  are  to  be  sought  among  the  "  laity."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  teaching  in  question  is  not  the  deliverance  of  a 
single  discourse  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  but  teaching  work  regularly 
practised,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  word  hepoZiZaaicaKelv 
(n.  12).  From  1  Tim.  vi.  3-10  it  is  clear  that  these 
persons  made  a  profession  of  teaching  in  the  technical 
sense,  for  which  they  took  compensation,  realising  con- 
siderable profit  (n.  13).  It  is  not  simply  their  incidental 
purpose  of  profiting  from  their  work,  nor  their  overween- 
ing sense  of  superior  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
Christianity  (1  Tim.  vi.  4,  20,  i.  7),  that  Paul  condemns, 
but  he  twice  describes  their  commercial  method  of  teach- 
ing as  hepoiiZaaKoKelv,  which  would  imply,  not  that  they 
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set  forth  a  false  doctrine  diflfering  from  Christian  doc- 
trine and  the  gospel  of  Paul,  but  that  they  worked  like 
false  teachers,  played  the  r61e  of  false  teachers, — ^in  other 
words,  used  abnormal  and  wrong  methods  (n.  12).  This 
error  would  not,  of  course,  be  serious  if  it  were  only  some 
defect  of  delivery,  without  reference  to  what  they  taught. 
That,  however,  their  presentation  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  was  not  regarded  by  Paul  as  false 
and  deceptive,  is  evident.  Such  an  error,  above  all,  would 
not  be  left  unmentioned.  Paul  himself  would  surely  have 
indicated  the  character  of  its  contents,  and  have  directly 
condemned  it ;  still  more  would  this  have  been  done  by 
a  pseudo-Paul,  who  in  Paul's  name  was  endeavouring  to 
check  the  spread  of  these  false  doctrines.  These  teachers 
are  charged,  rather,  with  paying  attention  to  matters  that 
give  rise  to  disputations  and  do  not  promote  the  exercise 
of  his  calling  on  the  part  of  a  steward  of  God  (1  Tim. 
i.  4,  above,  p.  39,  n.  3),  whereas  they  should  hold  fast 
the  sound  words  and  teachings  revealed  by  Jesus  Himself, 
and  the  pious  doctrine  which  has  since  existed  in  the 
Church  (1  Tim.  vi.  4).  They  are  accused  of  an  unwhole- 
some disposition  to  engage  in  disputes  and  strife  of  words 
(vi.  4),  disputes  just  as  profitless  and  worthless  (Tit.  iii.  9) 
as  are  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  fond  of  paying  atten- 
tion. To  be  sure,  they  do  discuss  the  law, — ^and  only  the 
Mosaic  law  can  be  meant, — claiming  to  be  its  correct  inter- 
preters, on  the  ground  of  their  fundamental  acquaintance 
with  it  (1  Tim.  i.  7).  For  this  reason  the  discussions 
which  usually  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  teaching  are 
called  strifes  about  the  law  (Tit.  iii.  9).  But  they 
make  no  attempt  to  set  forth  the  moral  purpose  of  law 
(1  Tim.  i.  5),  or  to  unfold  its  typical  and  prophetic  signi- 
ficance, which,  according  to  1  Tim.  i.  8  (cf.  2  Tim.  iii  15  £), 
they  would  be  entirely  right  in  doing;  but  they  prefer 
rather  to  discuss  unauthenticated  fables  and  endless  gene- 
alogies (1  Tim.  i.  4;  Tit.  iii  9),  with  Jewish  (Tit.  i.  14), 
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profane,  and  old  wives'  fables  (1  Tim.  iv.  7).  To  attempt 
to  identify  these  /av^o*  and  yeveaXoyiai  with  the  fantastic 
speculations  of  the  second  century,  particularly  with  the 
gradations  of  aeons  of  the  Gentile-Christian  gnosis,  as  has 
been  done,  is  much  less  natural  than  to  suppose  that  men 
like  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  in  their  contest  with  the 
Valentinians  used  phrases  of  Paul's  in  describing  his 
system  (n.  14).  Even  if  it  were  not  expressly  stated  in 
Tit.  i  10  that  the  chief  persons  to  be  opposed  were 
teachers  of  Jewish  origin,  and  in  Tit.  i.  14  that  these 
persons  occupied  themselves  with  'lovBalscol  fivdoi,  and  in 
Tit.  iii.  9  that  they  occasioned  vofiueal  fuixaiy  all  this,  which 
is  formally  expressed  in  these  passages  would  be  clear 
from  their  claim  to  be  vofAoSiSaaKoXoi  (1  Tim.  i.  7), — a 
designation  elsewhere  given  to  the  rabbis  (Luke  v.  17 ; 
Acts  V.  34  ;  c£  Rom.  ii.  17-23).  Although  some  of  these 
erepoBiZaiTKdKoL  may  have  been  Gentiles  by  birth,  who 
either  had  become  Jewish  proselytes  before  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  or  had  become  acquainted  with  Judaism 
after  they  became  members  of  the  Church,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  movement  represented  by  the 
"  false  teachers  "  had  its  roots  in  Judaism,  more  specifically 
in  rabbinic  Judaism.  Consequently  the  fables  and  gene- 
alogies which  they  were  so  fond  of  discussing  can  be  no 
other  than  those  discussed  by  Jewish  scribes.  These 
legendary  traditions  and  endless  genealogies  were,  in  all 
probability,  based  upon  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  or, 
since  1/0/A09,  from  which  vofioBiBdcKaXo^  is  derived,  signifies 
the  entire  O.T.  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21 ;  John  x.  34),  upon  the 
text  of  the  O.T.  generally  (n.  15).  Even  if  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  spurious,  every  word  here  used  proves  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gradations  of  aeons  and 
syzygies  of  the  gnostic  systems.  In  contrast  to  the 
language  of  the  ecclesiastical  opponents  of  these  teachings, 
who  regarded  them  as  blasphemous  obscurations  of  the 
one  true  God,  and  ishunned  their  authors  as  creators  of 
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idols  (Iren.  i.  15.  6),  all  that  is  here  said  against  the  gene- 
alogies is  that  they  are  endless  (1  Tim.  i.  4)  and  foplish, 
as  are  also  the  disputations  about  them  (2  Tim.  ii.  23), 
and  the  wranglings  about  the  law  with  which  these  dis- 
putations are  connected  in  Tit.  iii  9.  The  fables,  of 
which,  according  to  1  Tim.  i.  4,  the  genealogies  seem  to 
have  been  a  part,  are  not  only  described  as  Jewish  (Tit. 
L  14),  which  of  itself  would  be  nothing  against  them,  but 
are  also  called  fie^^Xot  koX  ypaa^Sei^  (1  Tim.  iv.  7).  The 
latter  is  certainly  an  opprobrious  term,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  proof  positive  that  the  errors  here  under  dis- 
cussion are  not  destructive  in  character ;  the  former  term, 
which  is  employed  to  describe  all  the  teachings  of  the 
erepoUhacKoKot  (1  Tim.  vi  20 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16),  when  used 
of  things,  is  simply  the  opposite  of  Upo^.  While  the 
orthodox  teacher  derives  his  truth  from  the  Uph  ypafjufiara 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15),  which  accordingly  has  to  do  only  with 
things  relating  to  the  religious  life  and  to  salvation,  and 
so  is  holy,  these  teachers  handle  profane  subjects  and  set 
forth  doctrines  which,  while  they  may  have  their  starting- 
point  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  really  lie  quite  outside  the 
sacred  sphere  within  which  the  orthodox  teacher  moves. 
Both  teachers  and  doctrines  are  spoken  of  with  a  great 
deal  of  contempt.  The  knowledge  of  which  they  boast 
cannot  properly  be  called  such  (1  Tim.  vi.  20).  In  reality 
they  know  nothing  of  the  things  about  which  they  speak, 
and  do  not  understand  the  scope  of  their  own  claims 
(1  Tim.  i.  7,  vi.  4).  The  very  questions  which  they  and 
their  hearers  discuss  prove  their  lack  of  common  sense  and 
want  of  real  culture  (2  Tim.  ii.  23).  Their  teaching  is 
described  as  vain  words  (1  Tim.  i.  6,  fmrai^Xoyia ;  Tit. 
i.  10,  fmraioXoyoi;  cf.  Tit.  iii.  9,  fidraioi),  words  without 
meaning  (1  Tim.  vi.  20  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  K€vo(f><ovlai),  and  both 
directly  and  by  contrast  as  worthless  (Tit.  iii.  9,  ai/ax^eXei?; 
cf.  w4>i\iiio^,  Tit.  iii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16).  It 
is  called  worthless  because  it  contributes  nothing  to  the 
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intelligent  fulfilment  of  the  Christian  teacher's  office, 
giving  rise  only  to  fruitless  investigations  and  strifes 
about  words  (1  Tim.  i  4,  vi.  4  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  23).  More- 
over, Paul's  helpers  are  exhorted  not  to  permit  themselves 
to  become  involved  in  these  useless  and  profane  teachings, 
investigations,  and  disputations  (1  Tim.  iv.  7,  vi.  20; 
2  Tim.  ii.  16 ;  Tit.  iii.  9).  The  very  language  in  which 
these  warnings  are  expressed,  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
warning  not  to  make  their  teaching  a  means  of  profit 
(1  Tim.  vi.  5-11 ;  cf.  2  Tim.  ii  4)  as  do  these  teachers, 
together  with  the  exhortations  rather  to  be  zealous  in  the 
presentation  of  the  real  truth  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  6,  vi.  2, 20  ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  1-15,  iii.  14-iv.  5 ;  Tit.  ii.  1,  iii.  1-8),  prove  that 
these  warnings  to  Timothy  and  Titus  are  very  seriously 
intended.  In  the  mouth  of  a  pseudo-Paul,  whose  purpose 
was  in  the  name  of  the  apostle  to  combat  the  known 
errorists  of  the  second  century,  such  language  would  be 
proof  of  the  utmost  stupidity,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
Paul  himself,  if  he  were  dealing  with  teachers  who  denied 
any  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  if  we  look  at  these  pheno- 
mena from  a  side  other  than  that  indicated  by  their 
designation  as  fivOoi  and  yevedkoyiai.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  persons  who  called  themselves  teachers  of  the  law 
handled  the  legal  contents  of  the  Torah,  and  from  1  Tim. 
i  8-11  it  is  clear  that,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  they  considered  certain  requirements  of  the 
Mosaic  law  binding  upon  Christians.  But  if,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Galatian  Judaisers,  they  had  made  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  even  only  of  essential  parts 
of  it,  a  condition  of  salvation,  thereby  denying  the 
gospel  of  Paul,  neither  Paul  nor  a  pseudo-Paul  could  have 
passed  it  by,  nor  have  spoken  in  the  above  manner  of 
their  absurd  and  profitless  teaching.  Nothing  is  said  of 
circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  or  similar  legal  requirements. 
But  from  Tit.  i.  14-16  we  learn  that  they  developed  out 
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of  the  law  and  on  the  basis  of  it  all  sorts  of  regulations 
concerning  things  "clean  and  unclean,"  and  from  the 
description  in  this  passage  of  these  regulations  as  com- 
mandments of  men  (cf.  Col.  ii.  22 ;  vol.  i.  465),  we  infer 
that  they  prescribed  ascetic  rules  with  reference  to  foods 
and  the  whole  manner  of  living  which  went  beyond  the 
obligations  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  manner  in  which  this  warning  against  pro- 
fane and  old  wives'  fables  is  coupled  with  the  exhortation 
to  prepare  for  a  life  of  piety  upon  earth  and  for  the  glory 
of  the  life  to  come,  not  by  bodily  asceticism,  but  by  a  dis- 
cipline of  the  inner  self  (1  Tim.  iv.  7-10) ;  since  Timothy 
is  repeatedly  warned  himself  not  to  follow  the  false 
tendencies  of  these  persons,  possibly  we  are  to  infer  from 
1  Tim.  v.  23  (c£  Rom.  xiv.  21)  that  they  forbade  the  use 
of  wine.  While  from  what  has  been  said  these  teachers 
seem  not  to  have  been  of  any  great  importance,  at  the 
same  time  Paul  does  not  conceal  either  from  himself  or 
from  his  disciples  the  harm  which  they  are  doing  in  the 
Church,  and  the  danger  in  which  they  themselves  are 
involved.  Being  quarrelsome  and  dogmatic,  it  is  difl&cult 
to  correct  them ;  they  are  insubordinate  and  disobedient 
(Tit.  i.  10,  16);  puffed  up  by  their  imaginary  knowledge, 
they  resist  the  representatives  of  genuine  Christianity 
(Tit.  i.  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  25).  In  Crete,  particularly,  Paul 
seems  to  have  had  unfortunate  experiences  with  these 
persons  (above,  p.  45).  And  indeed  Timothy  also  is  in- 
structed not  to  enter  into  discussion  with  them,  but  simply 
to  command  them  to  desist  from  their  work  (1  Tim.  i.  3, 
c£  iv.  11).  However,  in  one  passage,  where  evidently  the 
same  or  similar  persons  are  referred  to  (2  Tim.  ii.  14-16, 24), 
Timothy  is  exhorted  not  to  act  unkindly  in  dealing  with 
them,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  of  their 
conversion  to  true  knowledge  (2  Tim.  ii.  25  f.).  Titus, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  emphatically  told  to  silence  them, 
and    to    reprimand    them    sharply   and    authoritatively 
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(i.  11,  13,  cf.  ii.  15),  and  then  if  they  withdraw  from  the 
Church,  to  whose  discipline  they  will  not  submit,  after 
exhorting  them  once  again,  or  at  most  twice,  he  is  to 
leave  them  to  their  fate  (iii.  10).  Consequently  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  movement  must  have  been  away  from  the 
Church.  In  proportion  as  they  were  prevented  from 
teaching  publicly  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church,  they 
must  have  made  an  eflFort  to  introduce  their  ideas  into 
homes ;  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  feature  of 
their  work  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  i.  11  and  not  in  1  Tim. 
Concerning  2  Tim.  iii.  6,  see  below,  p.  114  f. 

Not  only  were  these  persons  injurious  to  the  Churches, 
but  they  themselves  were  in  great  danger.  Paul  considers 
their  condition  diseased  (1  Tim.  vi.  4  ;  Tit.  i.  13),  as  proved 
chiefly  by  his  regular  designation  of  the  true  doctrine, 
which  they  do  not  hold,  and  which  on  that  account  is  to 
be  preached  with  all  the  greater  zeal  as  sound  (n.  16). 
Their  spiritual  life  therefore  is  in  peril,  and,  unless  they  are 
converted,  they  must  remain  the  prey  of  Satan  (2  Tim. 
ii.  25  £).  The  harmful  effects  of  their  departure  from  the 
real  truth  and  their  capricious  meddling  with  questions 
entirely  secondary,  morally  unfruitful,  and  without  re- 
hgious  value,  are  already  apparent  in  their  moral  life. 
While  prescribing  all  sorts  of  ascetic  rules  for  themselves 
and  others,  they  are  the  victims  of  covetousness,  and 
really  deny  the  God  whom  they  profess  to  know  (1  Tim. 
vi.  3-10 ;  Tit.  i  13-16).  Here  again  it  is  apparent  that 
they  did  not  teach  an  immoral  doctrine  of  God,  as  did 
the  "Gnostics"  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  Church  of  the  time,  but  accepted,  formally  at  least, 
the  God  of  the  common  Christian  faith. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  relation  between  these 
erepoBiSdaKoKot  and  those  who  are  described  as  having  fallen 
from  the  faith  and  as  being  outside  the  Church.  According 
to  1  Tim.  vi.  21,  some  of  those  who  belonged  apparently  to 
the  party  or  the  movement  represented  by  the  erepoBiBda- 
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KoKoi,  had  missed  the  mark  with  regard  to  the  faith,  and  so 
had  gone  astray,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  incidentally 
that  this  was  by  no  means  true  of  them  all.  From  the 
context  of  1  Tim.  vi  3-10  it  appears  that  those  who  had 
erred  from  the  faith  in  consequence  of  their  love  of  money 
belonged  to  the  irepoStBda-KoKot.  A  certain  connection 
seems  to  exist  also  between  the  hepoBi^Sda-KoXoi.  described 
in  1  Tim.  L  3-7  and  the  two  men  mentioned  in  i.  20 ; 
for  while  the  former  have  disregarded  the  great  underlying 
principle  of  every  commandment,  namely,  love,  which  pre- 
supposes a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  an  unfeigned 
faith  (cf.  also  Tit.  i  15),  the  class  of  whom  Alexander  and 
HymensBus  are  mentioned  as  terrible  examples  have  com- 
pletely abandoned  or  "thrown  overboard"  (Hofmann)  a 
good  conscience,  in  consequence  of  which  their  faith  has 
suffered  shipwreck.  They  had  reached  the  point  where 
they  reviled  that  which  was  holy  to  the  Christians,  and 
Alexander  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same  as  the  Alexander 
spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14  (above,  p.  21,  n.  3),  had 
gone  so  far  as  openly  to  oppose  the  apostolic  preaching. 
If  Paul  had  given  them  over  to  Satan  for  correction, 
he  had  not  done  so  without  communicating  with  the 
Church  to  which  they  belonged,  and  so  not  without 
their  excommunication  from  the  same.  The  blasphemous 
doctrines  which  they  confessed  may  have  been  as 
various  as  the  conduct  by  which  they  showed  that 
they  had  renounced  obedience  to  their  own  conscience. 
That  the  two  cases  were  not  entirely  alike  is  evident  from 
2  Tim.  ii.  17,  where  Hymenseus'  name  is  not  coupled  with 
that  of  Alexander,  but  with  that  of  a  certain  Philetus,  it 
being  declared  that  the  two  had  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
that  the  resurrection  was  past  already,  and  had  secured 
some  following.  Here  again  things  are  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding context  which  seem  to  connect  these  persons  with 
the  iTepoBtBda-KoXot  (ii.  14-1 6a);  although  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  contents  of  the  passage  render  impossible 
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the  assumption  (cf.  Hofinann,  vi.  257)  that  Hymenseus  and 
Philetus  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  group,  so  that 
everything  is  true  of  the  latter  which  is  said  of  the  former. 
This  identification  is  impossible,  because  in  all  the  passages 
which  have  been  considered  (1  Tim.  i.  3-20,  vi.  10,  21), 
those  who  had  openly  fallen  from  the  faith  are  distin- 
guished from  the  erepoSiBda-KaXoi^  and  the  latter  are  never 
accused  of  godlessness,  blasphemy,  and  destructive  errors. 
Besides,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  not  be  enough  for 
the  apostle  to  say  that  Timothy,  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
progress  of  this  godless  teaching,  is  to  proclaim  the  word 
of  truth  fearlessly  and  urgently,  and  not  to  occupy  his 
attention  with  strifes  about  words  and  the  unspiritual 
scholasticism  of  these  teachers — ^poor  weapons,  indeed, 
against  such  serious  errors!  From  the  analogy  of  the 
other  passages,  we  conclude  that  the  relation  between  the 
erepoSiSda-KaXoi  and  those  who  had  openly  fallen  from  the 
fiaith  of  the  Church,  some  of  whom,  like  Alexander, 
HymensBus,  and  Philetus,  had  already  been  excommuni- 
cated, was  genetic.  Not  a  few  of  these  apostates  must 
have  come  from  the  krepohiZdaicaXoi^  and  served  to  illus- 
trate the  harmftd  character  of  this  method  of  teaching, 
which  overlooked  and  diverted  attention  from  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  Alexander,  Hymenseus,  and  Philetus  were  Jews  by 
birth,  for  this  was  not  uniformly  the  case  with  the  irepo- 
BcBcuTKoXot  (above,  pp.  44,  103).  Connection  with  Judaism 
is,  however,  proved  from  extra-Biblical  traditions.  Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions,  the  doctrine  in  question,  which,  of 
course,  never  consisted  solely  of  the  bald  contention  that 
the  resurrection  is  already  past,  existed  in  a  twofold  form. 
According  to  the  one  form  of  the  doctrine,  a  man  experi- 
enced a  resurrection  in  his  children.  According  to  the 
other,  the  resurrection  in  which  the  Church  believed  meant 
the  rise  of  the  new  man  from  the  old  in  conversion  and 
baptism  (n.  17).     As  the  authors  and  earliest  representa-^ 
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tives  of  the  latter  view,  which  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  conceptions  of  Paul's  (Eph.  ii.  5f.,  iv.  23; 
CoL  iL  12  f,  iii  1,  10),  are  mentioned  the  Antiochian 
proselyte  Nicolaus  (Acts  vi.  5),  who  seems  eventually  to 
have  gained  a  following  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
(Rev.  ii.  6,  15),  and  the  Samaritan  Menander,  a  follower 
of  Simon  Magus,  who  was  half-Jewish,  had  been  circum- 
cised, and  lived  in  Antioch  (Just.  Apol.  i.  26).  The  former 
view,  which  was  suggested  by  Jewish  expressions,  such  as 
"  to  awaken  seed  or  children,"  according  to  an  early  legend 
was  disseminated  by  disloyal  followers  of  Paul  in  the 
apostle's  lifetime.  The  cruder  forms  of  the  doctrine  are 
probably  the  earliest,  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to 
suppose  that  it  was  taught  first  by  teachers  of  pure  Jewish 
blood,  and  that  the  doctrine  was  given  its  more  refined 
and  spiritual  form  by  half-Jews  like  Nicolatis  and  Men- 
ander, whence  it  passed  in  this  form  into  the  various 
systems  of  the  Gentile  Christian  gnosis. 

That  Paul  expected  these  abnormal  phenomena  which 
existed  in  the  Church  of  his  time  to  affect  the  future,  is 
evidenced  not  only  by  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  his 
expectation  that  the  doctrine  of  Hymenseus  and  Philetus 
will  spread  like  a  gangrene,  attacking  other  members  of 
the  Church,  and  that  those  who  hold  it  will  become  more 
and  more  godless  (2  Tim.  ii.  16-18,  cf.  iii.  13),  but  also 
by  the  manner  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  prophecy,  he  pre- 
dicts new  facts,  which,  while  they  may  and  do  have 
their  prelude  in  the  present,  really  belong  to  a  future, 
indeed,  to  the  final  age.  The  ri  Se  irveOfui  pi^rm  Xeye^  Sri 
ktK.  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1  is  not  quoted  as  scripture  (Heb.  iii  7), 
neither  is  the  tense  used  historical  (Acts  i.  16),  from  which 
it  may  be  concluded,  first  of  all,  that  Paul  is  referring  to 
prophetic  utterances  which  at  the  time  this  letter  was 
written  were  still  current  in  the  Churches  (c£  Acts  xx.  23, 
xxi.  4,  12,  xiii.  2,  xvi.  6).  We  know  how  highly  Paul 
prized  such  prophecies,  and  what  definite  expectations  he 
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based  upon  them  (1  Thess.  v.  19f. ;  2  Thess.  ii  2 ;  vol.  l 
226  f.).     He  uses  the  indirect  form  of  discourse,  evidently 
because  he  wants  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  the  pro- 
phets had  said  in  numerous  discourses.     Still  the  pffrm 
indicates  that  he  intends  to  reproduce  the  special  pro- 
phecy  which  he  has  in   mind,  just  as    explicitly   and 
definitely  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  predictions  made 
at  various  times  often  only  suggested,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  written  down.     In  this  connection  it  is,  of 
course,   to  be  remembered   that  the   fruitful  source  of 
all    Christian    prophecy   was    the    prophetic    testimony 
of  Jesus  Himself  (Rev.  xix.  10),  and  there  is  much  here 
that  reminds  one   of  many   recorded   sayings   of  Jesus 
(Matt  vii.  15-23,  xxiv.  4£,  11  f.,  24;   GK,  ii.  545  ff.). 
But  what  the  Spirit  said  to  the  Churches  at  that  time  goes 
far  beyond  these  sayings.     At  a  later  time,  which  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  final  age,  but  simply  the  future 
as  distinguished  from  the  present  (cf.  Acts  xx.  29),  many 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  because  they  give  heed  to 
seductive  spirits  and  the  teachings  of  daemons,  who  in 
hypocritical  guise  speak  lies..    Even  though  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  separate  words  and  their  proper  connection 
be  subject  to  doubt  and  debate,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  not 
only  the  apostasy  of  numerous  members  of  the  Church, 
but  also  the  appearance  of  .the  false  teachers  through 
whom  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  is  referred  to  the  future ; 
for  if  the  reference  were  to  definite  phenomena,  which  were 
known  either  because  the  prophecies  in  question  had  been 
heard  before,  or  because  the  readers  of  the  letter  had  learned 
of  the  facts  through  their  own  experience,  or  by  having 
been  previously  informed  of  them,  the  articles  could  not 
possibly  be  omitted  in  describing  these  phenomena.     Con- 
sequently it  can  be  neither  the  erepohtSda-KoXoi  nor  the  false 
teachers  and  blasphemers  of  1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  17  f. 
that  are  here  referred  to.     Furthermore,  the  terms  used  to 
describe  these  teachers  who  are  to  appear  in  the  future  are 
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not  intended  simply  to  express  horror  at  the  sinister  and 
seductive  power  of  these  men  (of.  2  Cor.  xi.  14  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  11 ;  1  John  iv.  1,  3,  6  ;  2  John  7),  but  are  chosen  in  view 
of  the  character  of  their  teaching  (cf.  Ign.  Smym.  ii). 
By  forbidding  believers  to  marry  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  impure,  and  by  forbidding  the  use  of  certain  foods  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  evil  and  not  intended  by  Grod 
for  use  by  pious  men  or  by  others,  they  act  as  if  they 
were  bodiless  spirits  endeavouring  to  realise  in  themselves 
and  those  whom  they  seek  to  win  a  type  of  spirituality 
contrary  to  nature.  Although  they  may  declare  it  neces- 
sary for  Christians  to  be  like  angels  (Luke  xx.  36 ;  Col.  ii 
18 ;  vol.  i  466,  469),  the  prophetic  spirit  pronounces 
them  deceptive  spirits  and  lying  daemons.  If  it  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  these  teachers  and  the  doctrines 
attributed  to  them  belong  to  the  future,  it  follows  that 
it  must  have  been  conditions  in  the  Churches  under 
Timothy's  care  which  influenced  Paul  or  a  pseudo-Paul 
to  recall  this  prophecy,  and  to  urge  Timothy  to  preach 
truths  that  would  counteract  these  false  doctrines  which 
were  to  appear  in  the  future  (1  Tim.  iv.  4-6).  From  the 
fact  that  in  the  very  next  verse  we  have  statements  which 
apply  to  the  eTepoScSdaKoKoi  (iv.  7  £),  it  is  clear  beyond 
question  that  it  was  the  ascetic  rules  of  these  teachers, 
derived  from  the  Mosaia  law  (above,  p.  105),  that 
occasioned  the  exhortation.  The  irepoSiBdaKaTLoi  did  not 
forbid  marriage  nor  declare  that  certain  forms  of  food  in 
customary  use  were  of  themselves  objectionable  and  not 
fit  to  be  used  by  Christians ;  this  was  to  be  done  in  the 
future  by  the  deceiving  spirits ;  but  these  commandments 
of  men  with  reference  to  the  disciplining  of  the  body  (Tit 
i  14  f. ;  1  Tim.  iv.  8)  prepared  the  way  for  false  doctrines 
which  deny  the  fundamental  laws  of  life  established  at 
the  creation. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  without  appeal  to  a  definite  prophecy, 
Paul  speaks  of  a  future  time  when  men  generally,  includ- 
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ing  thus  at  least  numerous  Christians,  will  not  bear  sound 
doctrine,  i.e.  will  find  it  too  strict  or  too  monotonous,  and 
in  their  wanton  desire  for  what  is  new  and  interesting  will 
provide  for  themselves  teachers  after  their  own  liking, 
finally  closing  their  ears  entirely  to  the  truth  and  giving 
heed  to  fables.  In  view  of  this  prospect,  Timothy  is  to 
devote  himself  the  more  earnestly  to  preaching  before  the 
evil  time  comes  (2  Tim.  iv.  2-5) ;  he  is  to  see  to  it  that 
there  are  others  besides  himself  and  after  him  who  shall 
propagate  sound  doctrine  (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  While  it  is  not  here 
stated  in  so  many  words  that  the  beginnings  of  this  very 
unsound  development  of  ecclesiastical  taste,  so  to  speak, 
existed  already  in  the  present,  it  must  have  been  the  case ; 
for  otherwise  the  hepoSiBda/caKoi.  in  Ephesus  and  Crete  would 
not  have  met  with  approval.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  4  the  word 
translated  fables  has  the  article  prefixed,  so  that  it  desig- 
nates the  whole  class  of  unauthenticated  fables,  includ- 
ing thus  the  rabbinic  tales  of  which  the  hepoSiSdaKoKot 
made  so  much  (1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Tit.  i.  14,  iii.  9) ;  while  the 
recurrence  here  of  the  word  "sound  doctrine"  proves 
that  Paul  had  in  mind  their  unsound  methods  and  the 
morbid  taste  of  numerous  members  of  the  Church  who 
gave  heed  to  them.  Nevertheless  Paul's  words  are  still 
prophetic,  because  he  speaks  of  a  future  time  when  this 
perverted  taste,  now  to  be  observed  in  isolated  cases, 
shall  become  general  in  the  Church,  resulting  in  the  in- 
creased number  and  more  perverse  character  of  these 
teachers. 

There  is  a  third  passage  (2  Tim.  iii.  1-5)  written  in 
the  prophetic  spirit  relating  less  directly  to  harmful 
teachers  and  doctrines.  In  the  last  days,  reads  the  pas- 
sage, shall  come  evil  times.  The  future  tense  makes  it 
impossible  to  assume  that  the  reference  is  to  the  present 
Christian  era,  treated  as  the  final  age  (Heb.  i.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i. 
20  ;  Jas.  v.  3 ;  1  Cor.  x.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  17).  It  can  mean 
only  the  future  which  still  lies  before  the  persons  for  whom 
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the  letter  was  intended — the  time  approaching,  the  end 
of  the  age  (2  Pet.  iii  3),  The  thing  that  will  make  these 
times  so  evil  and  so  hard  for  Christians  to  bear  will  be  a 
widespread  moral  degeneracy.  The  prediction  is  made 
with  reference  to  men  in  general.  But  from  the  state- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  passage  that  in  these  times  men 
will  love  pleasure  more  than  God,  and  that  while  retain- 
ing outwardly  a  form  of  godliness  they  will  deny  its 
power,  it  is  clear  that  the  persons  referred  to  are  members 
of  the  Church,  showing  that  it  is  a  general  moral  decline 
of  Christianity  that  is  here  predicted,  or  rather  that  a 
prophecy  to  this  eflFect  is  recalled  to  Timothy's  mind  (c£ 
Matt.  xxiv.  12,  38,  48  f.,  xxv.  5 ;  Luke  xviii.  8 ;  2  Thess. 
ii  3 ;  vol.  i.  240).  Clearly  this  would  not  happen  did 
there  not  exist  in  the  present  foreshadowings  and  ex- 
amples of  such  sham  Christianity,  which  it  is  necessary 
for  Timothy  as  a  teacher  rightly  to  judge  and  handle. 
Similarly,  the  sudden  transition  from  the  description  of 
evil  times  to  come  and  of  the  general  character  of  the 
generation  then  living  to  the  exhortation,  "  From  these 
persons  turn  away,"  has  its  justification  in  the  fact  that 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  persons  now  living  who  belong  to 
the  class  of  sham  Christians  just  described  (2  Tim.  iii.  6-9). 
But  these  living  sham  Christians  are  described  as  teachers 
whose  conduct  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
true  teacher,  just  as  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  did  to  Moses, 
but  who  in  reality,  like  those  sorcerers,  are  opposed  to 
the  truth  represented  by  the  servant  of  God. 

Inasmuch  as  2  Tim.,  unlike  1  Tim.  and  Titus,  was  not 
written  with  a  definite  group  of  Churches  in  view  among 
which  Paul's  helper  was  to  work,  neither  iii.  6-9  nor 
iv.  3  (cf.  ii.  14-1 6a,  23)  can  be  interpreted  as  referring 
exclusively  to  the  erepoBiSda-KoXoi,  in  Ephesus  and  Crete. 
That,  however,  Paul  had  these  and  persons  of  a  similar 
character  in  view  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Like  the 
h€poiiZa<TKaKov  (Tit.  i.  11),  the  persons  described  in  2  Tim. 
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teach  from  house  to  house,  and  neglect  the  moral  aspects 
of  Christian  truth  (1  Tim.  L  5),  persuading  sinful  women 
to  become  their  disciples  instead  of  exhorting  them  to 
repentance,  and  gratifying  their  idle  curiosity  by  telling 
them  all  sorts  of  fables  and  Biblical  curiosities.     These 
persons  in  Tit.  i.   10  are  condemned  in  practically  the 
same  terms  as  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5  ;  rerv^iihoL,  2  Tim.  iii.  4, 
is  to  be  found  also  in  1  Tim.  vi.  4  ;  the  expression  avOpooTroi 
Kar€if)0apfkevot  top  vovv,  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  that  which  is  found  in  1  Tim.  vi.  5.     The  fact 
that  Paul  himself  enters  the  realm  of  Jewish  mythology 
in  quoting  the  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  only  serves  to 
strengthen  the  impression  that  he  has  principally  in  mind 
false  teachers  who  were  for  the  most  part  Jewish.     This 
impression  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  assures 
Timothy  for  his  encouragement  that  these  sham  Christian 
teachers  wiU  not  be  able  to  accomplish  more,  since  their 
foUy  will  soon  become  manifest  to  all  Christians  (iii  9) ;  for 
the  contrary  remark  in  2  Tim.  ii.  16  applies  not  to  the 
irepoSiSda-KaTk^i,  but  to  the  false  doctrine  of  HymensBus; 
and  wherever  the  former  are  mentioned  they  are  spoken  of 
slightingly,  and  described  as  foolish  persons  who,  without 
much  ceremony,  are  to  be  forbidden  to  carry  on  their 
work      Although    individuals    of    evil    character,   both 
Christians    and    teachers,   will    wax    worse    and    worse 
(2  Tim.  iii.  13),  the  sham  Christian  teachers  described  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  6-9,  who  ia  their  essential  characteristics  re- 
present the  same  class  as  the  erepoSi^daKaXot  in  Ephesus 
and  Crete,  have  no  future,  no  matter  how  much  harm 
they  may  do  in  the  present.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
false  doctrine  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17  £  was  to  have  a 
future,  while  the  false  doctrine  predicted  by  the  prophetic 
spirit  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3  belonged  wholly  to  the  future. 
All  this  is  ia  agreement  with  history  only  if  these  Epistles 
were  written  in  the  apostolic  age.     Nothing  resembling 
the  krepohiZaaicaKov  is  to  be  found  in  the  post-apostolic  age. 
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Cerinthus  is  out  of  the  question,  for  his  Judaism  is  only  a 
learned  myth  (vol.  L  515,  n.  4).  The  Naassenes,  who, 
to  be  sure,  according  to  Hippolytus'  description,  adopted 
Jewish  elements  in  their  syncretistic  system  (n.  11),  were 
anything  but  Jewish  teachers  of  the  law.  From  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  we  learn  that  in  the  year  110  wander- 
ing teachers  of  Jewish  origin,  with  reference  to  whom 
Ignatius  uses  several  phrases  to  be  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  were  seeking  entrance  into  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  (vol.  i  497,  and  below,  n.  14).  These,  however, 
were  real  false  teachers;  they  taught  that  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Mosaic  law  were  binding  upon  all  Christians, 
as  for  example  the  law  concerning  the  Sabbath.  They 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity,  especially  the 
reality  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christians  from  the  dead,  none  of  which  were  tenets 
of  the  erepoSiSdaKoXoi  (cf.  Zahn,  Ignatius^  pp.  356-399). 
Neither  does  the  picture  of  the  Judaisers  opposed  in  the 
Epistle  of  BamahaSy  nor  the  Ebionism  that  appears  in 
the  pseudo-Clementine  literature,  show  features  resembling 
the  irepoBiBda-KoXoi  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  manner  in  which  they 
make  a  business  of  teaching  allies  these  teachers  with 
the  Petrine  party  in  Corinth  (vol.  i  288  £),  while  their 
neglect  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  and  their  emphasis 
upon  ascetic  rules  based  upon  the  Mosaic  law  connect 
them  with  the  Jewish  Christian  teachers  in  Colossse 
(vol.  i.  462).  But  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  we  have  no 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  krepohiaaKaKoi,  to  the  authority 
of  another  apostle  or  of  the  mother  Church ;  nor  is  any- 
thing said  about  philosophy  and  philosophical  speculations 
concerning  nature,  while  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
and  the  Colossians  are  silent  about  rabbinic  myths,  in- 
vestigations and  disputations  about  genealogies,  and  specific 
legal  requirements  of  the  O.T.  Furthermore,  if  the  earlier 
Epistles  of  Paul  really  reflect  conditions  in  the  Church 
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at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  the  rise  and  spread 
in  various  directions,  such  as  Ephesus  and  Crete — and, 
judging  from  the  hints  of  2  Tim.,  even  more  widely — of 
a  form  of  a  pious  sounding  doctrine  assuming  to  be  Chris- 
tian, but  really  representing  the  worst  sort  of  rabbinism — 
of  suflBcient  importance  to  be  opposed  as  seriously  and  en- 
ergetically as  it  is  in  these  Epistles — is  a  new  phenomenon, 
to  which  Paul  bears  witness  only  in  his  last  letters.  For 
a  pseudo-Paul  in  the  post-apostolic  age — when  Christians 
of  Jewish  birth  had  become  more  and  more  exceptions  in 
the  Gentile  Christian  Church — ^to  have  invented  a  de- 
scription of  and  then  vigorously  to  have  opposed  the 
€T€pohiZaaica\ot,  who  did  not  exist  in  his  own  age  and  who 
were  without  parallel  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul,  would 
have  been  to  expose  himself  to  ridicule  without  apparent 
purpose  or  meaning.  As  has  been  shown  above  (p.  107  £, 
and  n.  17),  the  real  heresy,  which,  according  to  2  Tim. 
ii  18,  existed  at  the  time,  is  represented  by  ancient 
accounts,  the  trustworthiness  of  which  at  this  point  can- 
not be  questioned,  as  having  existed  in  a  twofold  form 
even  in  the  apostolic  age.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
its  development,  it  originated  in  Jewish  and  semi- Jewish 
circles  in  Palestine  (n.  17).  The  fact  that  this  is  not 
directly  stated  proves  that  what  we  have  here  is  not  the 
attempt  of  some  later  writer  artificially  to  put  himself 
and  his  readers  back  in  the  apostolic  age ;  while  the  fact 
that  it  is  assumed  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17  that  this  development 
will  take  place,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  its  character  only  from  the  context,  prove  that  the 
author  did  not  live  at  a  time  when  Gentile  Christian 
Gnostics  of  different  schools  were  actually  proclaiming  this 
or  a  similar  doctrine.  The  fact  that  this  prophecy  was 
fulfilled,  and  that  this  doctrine  did  develop  and  spread,  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  not  Paul  who  gave  utterance  to  the 
same.  The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  prophecy 
concerning  a  future  false  teaching  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3  and 
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the  related  passages,  2  Tim-  iii.  1-5,  iv.  3f.,  unless  it  be 
assumed  as  self-evident  that  Christian  prophecy  which 
began  with  Jesus  and  was  developed  in  His  Church  never 
developed  anything  but  phantasies.  Marcion  forbade  the 
members  of  his  Church  to  marry,  and  degraded  the  God 
of  creation  and  His  work.  Ideas  of  this  kind  were  de- 
veloped further  by  Encratism  and  Manichseism.  That, 
however,  a  pseudo-Paul,  who  had  lived  through  the  ex- 
perience of  Marcion's  activity,  writing  in  the  name  of 
Paul  and  of  the  prophets  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
would  have  used  only  the  language  of  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3  in 
opposing  him,  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  Neither  can  we 
suppose  that  he  would  have  found  in  certain  doctrines  of 
Jewish  Christian  teachers  of  the  law  (above,  pp.  102  £, 
105  f.)  the  antetype  of  Marcion's  anti- Jewish  teaching, 
nor  is  it  any  more  likely  that  in  another  passage  he 
would  have  finally  betrayed  himself  by  the  use  of  Marcion's 
antitheses  (n.  18). 

A  comparison  of  the  statements  in  these  Epistles  about 
various  kinds  of  false  doctrine,  and  of  those  portions  of 
the  same  that  deal  with  the  organisation  and  oflBcers  of 
the  Church  with  conditions  actually  existing  in  the 
Church,  especially  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
beginning  and  during  the  course  of  the  second  century, 
proves  just  as  clearly  as  does  the  external  evidence  that 
they  must  have  been  written  at  latest  before  the  year  100. 
But  they  could  not  have  been  written  during  the  first 
two  decades  after  Paul's  death,  because  of  the  character  of 
the  references  to  persons,  facts,  and  conditions  in  Paul's 
Ufetime  and  his  own  personal  history,  and  because  of  the 
impossibility  on  this  assumption  of  discovering  a  plausible 
motive  for  their  forgery  (above,  p.  88  S.).  Consequently 
the  claim  that  they  are  post-Pauline,  and  contain  matter 
which  is  un-Pauline,  is  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
suspicion.  Passing  by  altogether  or  with  the  briefest  men- 
tion what  is  manifestly  foolish  (n.  19),  we  must  admit  that 
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it  is  really  a  cause  for  suspicion  if  in  1  Tim.  v.  18  we  have 
cited  as  Scripture  a  gospel-saying  to  be  found  in  exactly 
the  same  form  in  Luke  x.  7,  and  with  slight  differences  in 
Matt.  X.  10,  inasmuch  as  elsewhere  Paul  quotes  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  only  from  the  oral  tradition,  and  in  1  Cor.  ix.  14 
reproduces  this  same  command  of  Jesus,  but  in  a  free 
rendering.  Especially  is  this  suspicion  justified  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  considerable  time  elapsed  after  the  death 
of  Paul  before  the  Gospels  came  to  be  quoted  as  Scripture. 
But,  assuming  that  a  pseudo-Paul  wanted  to  support  the 
Mosaic  regulation,  which  required  a  somewhat  bold  inter- 
pretation in  order  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  teachers 
(1  Cor.  ix.  9),  by  adding  a  saying  of  Jesus'  which  referred 
directly  to  Christian  teachers  and  had  greater  authority, 
it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  custom 
of  the  second  century  for  him  to  have  quoted  it  without 
saying  that  it  was  a  word  of  the  Lord,  and  so  smuggling 
it  in,  as  it  were,  obscurely  as  a  word  of  Scripture.  It  is 
very  much  more  likely  that  the  17  ypO'<f>v  ^^V*  refers  only 
to  the  passage  from  the  law,  and  that  the  other  is  a 
proverb  of  which  Jesus  Himself  made  use.  There  are 
other  sentences  of  Paul's  which  seem  to  be  proverbs, 
although  we  have  no  means  of  proving  that  they  are 
such  (1  Cor.  V.  6 ;  Gal.  v.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  10).  In  1  Cor. 
XV.  32  f.  only  the  scholar  would  recognise  the  verse  from 
an  Attic  comedian  which  follows  a  quotation  from  Isa. 
(xxii.  13),  with  only  two  words  intervening  (vol.  i.  71, 
n.  19).  Without  question  we  do  find  in  these  letters, 
and  only  in  these  letters,  the  unmistakable  traces  of  a 
fixed  baptismal  formula  (n.  20) ;  but  this  is  a  cause  for 
suspicion  only  if  we  know  certainly  that  such  a  formula 
did  not  originate  until  after  Paul's  death.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  we  do  not  know.  It  is  also  to  be  admitted 
that  Paul  does  speak  in  these  Epistles  more  frequently  and 
more  definitely  than  in  the  earlier  letters,  of  orthodox  teach- 
ing which  was  to  be  handed  down  from  teacher  to  disciple, 
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of  a  confession  to  be  made  publicly  before  the  Church,  of 
a  form  of  words  which  the  disciple  when  he  teaches  is  to 
use  as  a  summary  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  the  truth  em- 
braced in  this  doctrine  as  the  norm  of  speech  and  conduct 
for  all  (2  Tim.  i.  13,  ii.  2,  8,  14,  iii.  10,  14 ;  1  Tim.  i.  10, 
iv.  6,  vi  1,  3  ;  Tit  i.  9,  ii.  1, 10).  That  this  point  of  view 
was  not  altogether  foreign  to  Paul  is  evident  from  Eom. 
vi.  17,  xvi.  17;  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xv.  1-3;  Col.  ii.  6f. ;  Eph. 
iv.  20  f.  That  in  the  course  of  time  this  way  of  looking  at 
things  should  be  confirmed,  and  that  it  should  come  more 
and  more  to  view  in  face  of  the  growing  tendency  about  him 
to  teach  perversely  for  gain  and  even  to  teach  false  doctrines, 
is  perfectly  conceivable,  as  is  also  his  anxiety,  in  view  of 
his  approaching  death,  that  there  shall  be  faithful  and 
able  witnesses  of  the  truth  proclaimed  by  him  among  the 
Gentiles.  Similarly  can  we  understand  the  manner  in 
which,  in  view  of  the  perils  that  exist  and  still  threaten, 
he  comforts  himself  by  recalling  that  immovableness  which 
through  her  divine  origin  belongs  to  the  Church  as  the 
pillar  of  the  truth  (1  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19).  That 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  foreign  to 
Paul  nor  a  late  development  of  his  thought,  has  been 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  Ephesians  (vol.  i.  503  f.).  The 
fact  that  the  form  of  Christianity  and  the  teaching  here 
dealt  with  are  unhealthy,  explains  why  orthodox  teaching 
is  so  often  spoken  of  in  these  Epistles  as  sound  (above, 
p.  107,  and  n.  16).  In  proportion  as  the  erepoSiBda-Kokoi 
subordinated  the  moral  aspects  of  Christianity  to  their 
rabbinic  fancies  and  ascetic  hobbies,  it  was  natural  that 
this  side  of  Christianity  should  come  strongly  to  view,  and 
that  its  opposition  to  all  immorality  should  be  emphasised 
(1  Tim.  i.  10,  vi.  1 ;  Tit.  ii.  1-4),  and  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Church  based  upon  the  gospel  and  faith  in 
the  same  (cf.  1  Tim.  i.  11-16;  Tit.  iii.  3-7)  should  be 
described  as  a  single  commandment  (v  ivrdki^,  1  Tim.  vi.  14 ; 
ij  iraparyyeXia,  1  Tim.  V.  1 8,  c£  iv.  11).    To  call  this  un-Pauline 
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is  to  forget  that  Paul  speaks  of  a  law  of  Christ  and  of  God 
which  Christians  are  to  fulfil  (Gal.  vi.  2^,  1  Cor.  ix.  21 ;  cf. 
Rom.  viii.  4),  and  also  calls  the  gospel  itself,  which  excludes 
all  boasting,  a  law  of  faith  (Rom.  iii.  27,  31),  and  speaks 
of  faith  and  of  its  manifestation  in  the  life  as  obedience 
(Rom.  i.  5,  vi.  16,  xvi  26).  Nowhere  in  these  Epistles 
do  we  find  sentences  that  sound  so  "  un-Pauline  "  as  1  Cor. 
vii.  19,  and  which  can  be  so  readily  mistaken  as  a  fusion 
of  genuine  Pauline  teaching  with  its  opposite,  as  Gal.  v.  6. 
Here  full  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion and  of  justification  not  by  works  but  by  grace  (Tit. 
ii.  11-14,  iii.  4-7 ;  1  Tim.  i.  12-16,  ii.  4-7 ;  2  Tim,  i.  9), 
while  in  addition  we  have  the  bold  statement  (1  Tim.  i.  9) 
that  for  the  just  man,  and  consequently  for  the  sinner  who 
has  been  made  righteous  by  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour 
(1  Tim.  i.  13-16),  there  is  no  law. 

With  regard  to  that  last  refuge  of  so-called  criticism, 
namely,  the  linguistic  character  of  the  letters,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  at  the  outset  that  a  pseudo-Paul,  by  repeating  and 
imitating  Pauline  expressions,  would  be  sure  to  make  mis- 
takes and  so  betray  himself.  The  opposite  is  what  we  really 
find.  Even  the  greetings,  which  would  be  most  apt  to  be 
handled  in  this  way,  are  thoroughly  original,  showing  de- 
pendence neither  upon  earlier  letters  nor  upon  the  common 
model  (n.  21).  Here  also  is  to  be  observed  the  peculiarity 
of  Paul's  style,  by  which  he  repeats  within  short  range 
a  characteristic  word  once  used  or  a  related  word  (vol.  i. 
516,  n.  7),  without  prejudice  to  the  fact  that  for  one  not  a 
Greek  he  has  command  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
words  and  expressions  (n.  21),  which  would  tend  rather  to 
increase  with  time  than  to  diminish.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  1  Tim.  and  Titus  were  written  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other  and  for  like  reasons,  and  that  2  Tim. 
also  is  considerably  closer  to  these  letters  both  in  time 
and  purpose  than  it  is  to  any  of  the  Epistles  that  we 
have   investigated.      Consequently  the    fact    that  these 
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three  letters  have  certain  expressions  in  common  which 
either  are  not  found  in  the  earlier  Pauline  Epistles  at 
aU,  or  occur  only  rarely,  is  no  proof  that  they  are 
spurious,  but  only  goes  to  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  from  the  investigation  of  their  contents,  that  they  all 
belong  to  the  same  period  in  Paul's  life,  and  that  the 
last.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  linguistic  phenomena 
of  the  letters  controvert  altogether  the  efforts  of  numerous 
"  apologists "  to  find  a  place  for  1  Tim.  and  Titus  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Paul's  life,  then  the  "  critics "  in  their 
turn  ought  not  to  deny  that  2  Tim.  is  different  from  the 
other  two  not  only  in  content,  but  also  linguistically. 
Such  difference  is  very  difficult  to  understand  if  all  three 
are  the  work  of  a  forger,  but  very  easy  to  explain  if  they 
were  written  by  Paul  under  the  conditions  which  the  letters 
themselves  disclose. 


1.  (P.  85.)  ScHLEiERMACHEB  was  the  fint  to  deny  positivelj  the  genu- 
ineness of  1  Tim.  (Vher  den  sogen,  ersten  Brief  des  Paulos  an  den  Timotheos, 
KrUisehes  Sendschr,  an  Goes,  1807  ;  Werke  zur  Theol  ii.  221-320),  at  the  same 
time  admitting  the  genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  of  Tit.  Baur  (Die  sogenann- 
ten  Pastoralbr,  des  Ap,  PL  1836)  pronounced  them  aU  spurious.  With  many, 
who  in  other  respects  have  not  followed  the  critical  paths  which  Baur  struck 
out,  this  opinion  has  gained  the  weight  of  a  dogma.  A  summary  of  the 
works  in  which  this  view  is  taken  is  given  by  Holtzmann  (Die  PastoraJbriefey 
hrU.  u,  exeg,  heJiandelt,  1880).  At  the  outset  the  "  critics  "  (e,g,  v.  Soden,  HK\ 
iii.  1.  196)  always  make  the  assertion  that  "  there  is  no  place  in  Paul's  life  for 
the  situations  presupposed  '*  in  these  letters,  the  worth  of  which  assertion  can 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  p.  64  ff.  Not  a  few  have  made  the  attempt  to 
find  a  genuine  kernel  in  the  letters,  while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
whole  mass  of  enveloping  material;  in  recent  times,  Lbmme  (Das  echte 
Ermahnungssckreihen  des  Paulus  an  Tim,  1882)  and  Hesse  (Entstehung  der 
ntl  Hirteninrirfe^  1889).  The  former  made  the  attempt  with  2  Tim.,  the  latter 
with  all  three  letters,  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  being  that  a  genuine 
letter  to  Titus  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  Tit.,  and  that  at  least  the  fragment 
of  a  genuine  letter  to  Timothy  is  retained  at  the  close  of  2  Tim.  In  like 
fashion  Krbnkel  (BeitrOge  [1890],  395-468)  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  distin- 
guish parts  of  three  genuine  letters,  namely  (1)  a  letter  dating  from  the  time 
of  Acts  XX.  1  f.,  probably  addressed  to  Titus  while  he  was  staying  in  Crete 
(=Tit.  iii.  12  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20 ;  Tit.  iii.  13)  ;  (2)  one  dating  from  the  imprison- 
ment in  CaBsarea,  probably  to  Timothy  (=2  Tim.  iv.  9-18) ;  and  (3)  one 
written  during  the  imprisonment  in  Rome  to  an  assistant  staying  in  Ephesus 
(=2  Tim.  iv.  19,  i.  16,  17, 186,  iv.  21).    Hypotheses  of  this  kind,  in  which  as 
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a  rtde  only  their  inventors  believe,  could  establish  a  claim  to  serious  con- 
sideration only  if  developed  with  an  unusual  degree  of  ingenuity  and  care. 
But  this  we  fail  to  find  when,  e.g.  we  read  that  according  to  2  Tim.  ii.  14- 
iv.  5,  Timothy,  instead  of  hastening  to  Rome,  as  he  is  commanded  to  do  in  the 
genuine  part  (iv.  9,  21),  is  to  labour  officially  in  a  circle  of  Churches  as  a 
resident  successor  of  the  apostles  there  (Lemme,  37) ;  or  that  Paul  main- 
tained a  thoroughly  negative  attitude  toward  the  religion  of  the  O.T.  (includ- 
ing that  of  Abraham,  David,  and  Elijah  ?),  accepting  only  its  scriptures  (65) ; 
or  when  Krenkel,  421,  seeks  to  support  the  essential  historicity  of  the  facts 
presupposed  in  Tit.  by  the  assumption  that  Titus  at  the  time  of  Acts  xz.  1-3 
went  to  Crete,  possibly  from  Athens,  while  Paul  turned  aside  to  Corinth 
(of.  per  contrOy  Tit.  i.  5,  dir4Xiir6v  ae  cV  Kprfrff) ;  or  when  the  same  critic  (422) 
discovers  in  Acts  xxvii.  7  f .  that  Paul  landed  in  Crete,  but  met  no  Christians 
there  ;  or  when,  further  on  (444),  he  explains  the  difference  between  2  Tiro, 
iv.  18  and  Philem.  22-^  a  sentence  which,  he  alleges,  was  written  shortly 
before — as  due  to  a  change  of  mood  for  which  there  was  no  real  motive. 

2.  (Pp.  86,  86.)  The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceam  {OK,  ii.  584)  and  the  Third 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corivihdans  contain  the  name  of  no  person  belonging 
to  the  time  when  they  purport  to  have  been  written  except  that  of  Paul ;  the 
Epistle  of  Peter  to  James  (Clementina,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  3)  none  except  those  of 
Peter  and  James.  It  is  only  in  the  apocryphal  Epistle  of  the  Corinthicms  to 
Paid  (ed.  Yetter,  p.  62)  that  certain  other  names  are  to  be  found,  namely, 
Stephanas,  from  1  Cor.  i  16,  xvi.  15-17,  as  bishop  of  Corinth,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  presbytery  associated  with  him,  in  addition  to  two  unknown 
persons,  a  Theophilus  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  L  1)  and  a  Eubulus  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 
Further,  in  association  with  the  Simon  of  Acts  viii.,  a  Cleobios,  an  unfaithful 
disciple  of  the  apostles,  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  second 
century,  sometimes  in  connection  with  Simon,  sometimes  not  (GK,  ii.  596, 
n.  3) ;  finally  a  Thconas,  perhaps  the  Theodas  who  was  known  in  the  second 
century  as  a  disciple  of  Paul  (Vetter,  p.  53,  A  1;  Forsch.  iii.  125).  Only  in 
the  last  of  the  four  forged  letters  mentioned  are  to  be  found  hints  of  definite 
historical  situations  (w.  2,  8) ;  yet  even  here  we  have  not  independent 
fiction,  but  a  component  part  of  a  larger  narrative  fiction,  the  old  Acts  of 
Paid.  Moreover,  this  letter  is  composed  on  the  basis  of  1  Cor.  vii.  1  quite  as 
mechanically  as  Paul's  reply  based  on  1  Cor.  v.  9,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans  based  on  CoL  iv.  16.  Suffice  it  merely  to  mention  later  forgeries, 
such  as  a  letter  of  John  preserved  by  Prochorus  {Acta  Jo,  p.  63 ;  cf.  QK,  i. 
217,  A  2),  and  the  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul,  which  are  even 
poorer  in  quality. 

3.  (P.  85.)  Ranke  {WeUgesch.  iii.  1. 191) :  "The  widespread  doubt  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Episdes  to  Timothy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  possess 
no  reliable  information  whatever  concerning  that  epoch.  Various  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  which  we  are  unable  to  place  in  relation  to  others 
about  which  we  possess  knowledge.  But  they  are  details  of  a  minor  char- 
acter, and  who  would  be' likely  to  have  invented  them  ?" 

4.  (P.  91.)  PhiL  i.  1  of  the  single  Church,  trvv  tn'i(rK67rois  koI  ^mkovois. 
Just  so  Clem.  1  Cor,  xlii.  4 ;  Herm.  Sim,  ix.  26.  2,  27.  2 ;  cf.  Vie.  iii.  5.  1 ; 
Didache,  chap,  xv.,  cf.  Forsch,  iii.  302-310.  The  single  wpottrr&s  over  against 
the  plurality  of  Mkqvw,  in  Just  Apol,  i,  65,  67,  can  prove  nothing  to  the 
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contrary;  for  the  dtaKovos  is  here  viewed  as  the  leader  of  the  worship,  and 
such  leading  can  hardly  be  performed  by  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

5.  (P.  91.)  Just  as  the  frpccr/Svrcpoi  rov  \aov  in  Jerusalem  (Matt  xxL 
23 ;  Acts  iv.  8)  form  the  npttrfivripiov  (Acts  xxii.  5)  or  ytpowrla  (Acts  v.  21), 
i,e,  the  great  Sanhedrin,  in  the  same  way  the  irpetrfivrepoi  rffs  eKKXtfaias 
(Acts  XX.  17;  Jas.  v.  14)  everywhere  make  up  a  irptafivriptop  (Ign.  Eph.  it  2, 
iv.  1 ;  in  all  twelve  times).  The  name  irptirPvTtpos  among  Jews  and  early 
Christians  was  not,  any  more  than  *' senator  "  among  the  Romans,  an  official 
title,  or  more  precisely,  the  designation  of  an  official,  but  denoted  member- 
ship in  the  senate  which  had  the  rule  over  the  congregation.  But  for 
that  very  reason  the  irpea-^vrtpos  was  assured  of  a  share  in  the  govern 
ment  of  the  congregation  (Kv/S/pvi^o-ir,  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  iroifjJv€Sj  Eph.  iv.  11 
iroiiMalvtiVy  1  Pet  V.  2  f.;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  7;  irpotaravdai^  1  Thess.  v.  12 
Rom.  xii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Herm.  Vis.  ii  4.  3 ;  riyti(r6ai^  Acts  xv.  22 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  7,  17,  24;  Clem.  1  Cor.  i.  3,  perhaps  also  Ixiii  1;  vporfyturdoLf  Clem, 
1  Cor,  ii.  6 ;  Herm.  VU,  iL  2.  6,  iii.  9.  7),  and  an  official  character  was  lent  to 
his  actions  in  so  far  as  he  performed  any  functions  whatever  in  his  capacity 
as  irpta-Pvrepos,  E.  Euld  {Die  Gemeindeordnung  in  den  PastoraJbr,  1885) 
treated  this  subject  with  especial  reference  to  Hatch's  hypotheses.  Cf.  also 
Zockler,  Bibl.  u.  kirchenhidor.  Stitdien  (1893),  ii.,  "Diakonen  und  Evangelisten,** 
where  ample  notice  is  taken  of  the  more  recent  literature ;  see  especially 
S.  33-37,  63-71. 

6.  (P.  92.)  One  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  word  iirltrKoirot  instead  of 
irpea-fivrtpos  (1  Tim.  iii  2)  may  be  found  in  the  locus  communis  immediately 
preceding  iii.  1.  The  reading  dv6pc»nivos  (instead  of  imrrds)  6  X6yosj  which 
was  the  only  prevalent  reading  in  the  West  until  Jerome's  time,  seems  to  the 
present  writer  so  incapable  of  invention,  and  the  change  in  umformity  with 
i  15,  iv.  9,  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  Tit  iiL  8,  so  comprehensible,  that  in  spite  of  its 
incomplete  attestation  (Greek  only  in  D*)  he  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  it 
was  the  original  reading.  It  was  probably  a  proverb  of  rather  broad  signifi- 
cance and  non-Christian  origin  (cf.  Rom.  vi  19).  Moreover,  the  use  of  the 
singular  r6v  tiria-Koirovy  which  of  itself  is  not  peculiar  (1  Cor.  vii.  32-35,  xiv. 
2-4 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  rov  diro(rr6\ov  j  cf .  also  the  change  of  number  in  1  Tim. 
V.  1,  2  and  v.  3-5),  was  particularly  natural  after  the  saying  in  iiL  1,  in  which 
the  individual  who  desires  an  office  is  mentioned.  In  like  manner  the 
transition  from  rovs  irpcvfivripovs  (Tit  i.  5)  to  rbv  ivlaKoicov  (L  7)  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  intervening  €t  ris  (i.  6). 

7.  (Pp.  92,  94.)  Baur  {PastoroHhriefe^  80  f.),  who  admits  that  irp€(r^mpoi 
and  inia-Konos  refer  to  the  same  office,  argues  that  Tit.  L  5  means  that  in  each 
of  several  cities  a  presbyter  was  to  be  appointed,  who  was  called  iir'urKoiroi 
in  relation  to  the  individual  Church,  but  irp€o-fivT€pot  in  relation  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  other  Churches.  But  herein  are  two  claims  that  contradict 
the  history.  Churches  with  a  single  bishop  which  did  not  at  the  same  time 
have  a  number  of  presbyters  are  as  thoroughly  unknown  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  early  Church  (n.  4)  as  is  a  college  of  presbyters  composed 
of  the  overseers  of  the  various  local  congregations.  But  aside  from  this, 
the  difficulty  with  this  view  is  not  so  much  that  the  two  elements  of  the 
command,  namely,  "  to  appoint  a  man  as  iirltrKoiroi  of  each  single  church," 
and  "  thereby  to  make  him  member  of  the  general  presbytery  of  Crete,"  are 
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not  clearly  expressed ;  they  are  rather  not  expressed  at  all.  The  construc- 
tion necessitates  such  an  interpretation  here  just  as  little  as  in  Acts  xiv.  23 
(of.  iger  contra  Matt.  xxviL  15,  Kork  di  topr^v  . .  .  cva).  It  would  be  possible 
with  Hof mann  to  take  7rp€a'PvT4povs  as  a  second  predicate  accusative,  supply- 
ing the  first  accusative  or  direct  object  from  i.  6 ;  but  considering  the 
common  occurrence  of  combinations  like  KaSurravai  rvpavvov  (Herodot.  v.  92 
at  the  beginning;  fiatrCktisy  Dan.  ii.  21 ;  Kpirdsy  2  Chron.  xix.  5,  everywhere 
without  a  double  accusative),  and  in  view  of  the  analogy  of  x«(poroyciy  (Acts 
xiv.  23 ;  Ign.  Smym,  xi  2),  such  an  interpretation  is  not  very  probable.  Cf. 
Clem.  1  Cot,  liv.  2,  ol  KaStarafUvoi  irp€<rfivTtpoi,  The  early  commentators 
without  exception  recognised  the  identity  of  presbyter  and  bishop  in  Phil, 
i.  1;  Tit.  L  7;  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7  (Ambrosiaster  on  these  passages ;  Jerome,  YalL 
vii.  694  f.;  Theod.  Mops.  L  199,  iL  118-126,  168  f.,  239).  The  Syrians 
(Ephrem,  Comm.  in  Pauli  Epist,  249,  269,  and  the  Peshito)  go  so  far  as  to 
translate  iiri<rKoiro£  and  cVfto-icoir^  in  Tit.  i  7, 1  Tim.  iii.  1  f .  by  presbyter  and 
presbyteratus, 

8.  (P.  93.)  Acts  xiv.  23,  xx.  17, 28  (which  latter  passage.  Acts  xx.,  treats 
only  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  and  not,  as  IrensBus  (iii  14. 2)  and  Baur  (83) 
interpreted  it,  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the  western  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  also  the  vpf<r^€poi  of  the  local  Church,  as  Luke  calls  them, 
are  called  by  Paul  ivitrKovoi  in  view  of  their  official  work  among  the  flock 
entrusted  to  them).  Further,  cf .  1  Pet  v.  1-4  (frpccr^vrcpoi — iroifiaiveiv  [in 
addition  to  this  iiruTKoirtivy  according  to  the  majority  of  the  witnesses] — 
iroifiviov — dpx^voiijjjvss  ii,  25,  iroifUva  Koi  iitixTKovov),  For  Rome  and  Corinth, 
Clem.  1  Cot,  ASh,  4  (the  first  converts  appointed  by  the  apostles  everywhere 
in  town  and  country  as  €iri<rKoiroi  kcu  duiKovot),  xlii.  5  (foretold  in  Isa.  Ix. 
17),  40  (foreshadowed  by  priests  and  Levites,  cf.  xliii),  xliv.  1,  4  (cfrMrxofr^, 
the  office  of  the  foremost  men) ;  xliv.  3-6,  xlvii.  6,  liv.  2,  Ivii  1  (the  super- 
intendents appointed  by  the  apostles  in  Corinth,  %,e.  the  cVtVicoTrot,  yet 
9rpc(r/3vrcpo&  for  all  that).  Concerning  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Hermas,  ' 
cf.  tiie  writer's  Hirt  des  Hermas,  98  ff.;  with  reference  to  Philippi,  his 
Ignatius,  297-301,  536 ;  concerning  the  Didache,  Forsch.  iii  302-310.  As  for 
the  testimony  of  Acts,  suspicions  of  its  trustworthiness  cannot  influence  our 
judgment  in  this  matter;  for  the  incidental  and  incomplete  character  of 
the  statements  on  the  subject  excludes  the  possibility  that  the  author  was 
endeavouring  to  trace  a  definite  official  organisation  of  his  time  back  to  an 
apostolic  foundation. 

9.  (P.  95.)  With  reference  to  widows,  cf.  the  writer's  Ignatius^  S. 
333-337,  580-585 ;  Uhlhom,  Die  dmdl.  Liebestdtigh&U,  i.  159  ff. 

10.  (P.  95.)  The  interpretation  and  practical  application  of  Tit.  i  6, 
1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12,  according  to  which  the  clergy,  in  distinction  from  the 
laity,  are  forbidden  to  marry  a  second  time,  is  of  early  date,  and  was  known 
to  Tertullian,  de  Exhort,  cast  vii. ;  Monog.  xiL,  who  combated  it  with  no  little 
skill.  The  content  of  the  prohibition,  however,  he  understood  in  the  same 
sense,  and  his  object  was  simply  to  extend  its  application  to  all  Christians. 
The  Catholic  interpretation  and  praxis  are  attested  by  Origen,  Horn.  xvii.  in 
Luc,;  in  MaU.  horn.  xiv.  22  (Delar.  iii.  646,  953) ;  Hippol.  Befut  ix.  12  ;  the 
so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions,  xvi.  3  (Funk,  Doctr,  XIL  apost.  p.  60), 
according  to  the  most  likely  interpretation;   Arnbrosiaster^  ed.  Bened.  pp. 
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294,  295.  Jerome,  while  rejecting  what  he  terms  Tertollian's  ezi^^ration, 
likewise  accepts  this  riew  (ValL  viL  096  f.X  a>  also  Chryaostom  (xi.  598  f.^ 
606,  738X  although  both  were  acquainted  with  the  correct  exegesis,  which 
before  this  had  been  supported  by  Ephrem,  p.  249,  and  with  especial  positive- 
ness  by  Theodoras  (iL  99-106).  Among  modems,  cf .  particularly  Hofmann  on 
Tit.  i.  6.  Schleiermacher,  who  (191)  recognised  the  correct  interpretation  of 
Tit.  L  6,  would  not  admit  that  it  held  for  the  similar  words  in  1  Tim.  iiL  2, 
since,  as  he  claimed,  such  a  meaning  is  impossible  in  y.  9,  at  least,  and  a  uni- 
form interpretation  is  required  throughout  the  same  letter.  If  it  is  sufficiently 
estabUshed  that  Tit.  i  6  should  be  taken  as  a  prohibition  of  all  sexual  inter- 
course out  of  wedlock,  then  the  same  interpretation  holds  also  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  12.  But  these  sentences  are  related  to  I  Tim.  y.  9  exactly  as  the  two 
halves  of  1  Cor.  viL  2  to  each  other ;  fot  the  meaning  of  this  latter  passage 
is  not  only  that  men  and  women  should  as  a  rule  be  married,  but  also  that 
each  one,  whether  man  or  woman,  should  confine  sexual  intercourse  to  the 
consort ;  cf .  1  Thess.  iv.  3 ;  Eph.  y.  22,  28,  33.  The  implied  contrast  is  neyer 
a  recognised  and  regulated  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  polyandry,  but  always 
sexual  intercourse  that  is  out  of  wedlock  and  adulterous.  Not  infrequently 
expressions  are  used  for  such  intercourse  which  the  ill-informed  might  under- 
stand as  denoting  a  formal  marriage  relation  (1  Cor.  y.  1 ;  John  iv.  18,  yoL  i. 
p.  296,  n.  4).  The  impossibility  of  referring  the  prohibition  to  a  second 
marriage  is,  however,  stiU  more  clear  in  1  Tim.  y.  9  than  in  the  oth^ 
passages,  since  this  sentence  stands  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  command 
that  the  younger  widows  should  marry  again  (y.  14). 

11.  (Pp.99, 116.)  Baur  says  (Pa«torattri«/«,  10):  "In  a  word,  we  have  before 
us  in  the  heretics  of  l^e  Pastond  Epistles  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century, 
particularly  the  Marcionites  **  (see  below,  n.  18).  Hilg^eld  (Einl.  748, 752), 
while  agreeing  with  Baur  in  essentials,  distinguishes^  however,  a  double 
heresy,  the  Ctotile  Christian  Onosis,  including  that  of  Marcion,  and  a 
Jewish  legalistic  tendency,  both  of  which,  he  holds,  are  opposed  in  1  Tim. 
i.  3-11  as  well  as  in  Tit.  i  14,  iii  9.  Mangold  {Die  Irrlehrer  des  Pastoralbr. 
1856),  partly  in  dependence  upon  Bitschl,  who  holds  the  false  teachers  of 
Tit.  to  be  TherapeuteB,  i,e.  degenerate  Essenes,  and  partly  following  Credner, 
though  he  most  warmly  opposes  that  writer's  division  of  the  false  teachers  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  into  four  classes,  undertakes  to  show  that  in  all  three 
Epistles,  Essenism  is  attacked.  In  Tit.  he  thinks  this  party,  who  are  seek- 
ing to  force  their  teaching  upon  the  Church,  is  still  altogether  outside  of 
Christianity ;  in  2  Tim.,  which  was  written  earlier  than  1  Tim.,  they  are 
attempting  a  "  fusion  of  their  dogmas  with  Christian  ideas,**  to  the  support  of 
which  they  are  attempting  to  win  over  individual  Christians  (28)  ;  lastly,  in 
1  Tim.  they  are  making  a  menacing  assault  upon  the  whole  Church  (^ 
Ephesus.  Lightfoot  (Bibl  EssofySy  1893,  pp.  408,  411-418,  this  part  written 
as  early  ^  1865)  attempted  to  prove  that  the  attack  here  is  aimed  against  the 
party  of  the  Naassenes  described  by  Hippolytus,  Refvt.  v.  6-11,  or  a  party  very 
closdy  related  to  this  sect.  Careful  exegesis,  in  which  regard  Hofmann  has 
rendered  the  greatest  services  here  also,  excludes  all  these  and  similar  inter- 
pretations. Hort's  discussion  (JudadHic  Quristiamtyy  1894,  pp.  130-146X 
which  exegetically  dosely  follows  B.  Weiss,  is  the  best  thus  feur. 

12.  (Pp.  100, 101, 102.)    *ET€podidaaKaKuv,  formed  from  a  word  crcpod4da<r- 
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KoXof  (£u8.  H»  E,  iii  32.  8),  which  may  have  been  already  in  use  at  that  time 
or  only  made  up  for  the  occasion^ — it  makes  no  difference  which, — belongs  to 
that  nimierous  class  of  verbs  derived  from  compound  nouns  or  adjectives 
which  "denote  the  existence  in  a  state  or  the  customary  exercise  of  an 
activity"  (Blass-Kiihner,  i.  2.  337  ;  cf.  S.  260).  Examples  in  PauFs  writings 
are  ayaSoepytip,  mpo^vyttvy  ^yodox'iy,  o2icod€(rfroT€tv,  rffcyoyovciy,  rcicyo- 
Tpo<f>(iv.  There  was  no  such  verb  as  dtdoo-fcaXctio,  which  one  MS.  of  Clem.  Horn. 
ii  15  gives,  any  more  than  ipyidf  yovia,  dox^ea.  Furthermore,  the  analogy 
of  vofjLo^iddaKokos  (1  Tim.  i.  7),  KaXodidda-Kokos  (Tit.  ii.  3),  ^fudodt^cncaXoff 
(2  Pet.  ii  1),  KaKoMaaKoKos  (Kajcodtdoo-KoXcty,  Clem.  2  Cor,  x.  5 ;  Sextus 
Emp.  c.  Ehet  xlii.,  even  with  occ.  per8.)y  ytpovro^MaKoKos  (Plato,  Euthyd,  272), 
ypafifjLorodiMa'Kdkos  (Plut.  Alcib.  vii.),  dovkoMdcKakos  (title  of  a  comedy  by 
Pherecrates),  Upo^MaKokog  (Dion.  Halic.  ii  73),  iroiMidda-Kokos,  iropvodiddo" 
fcaXof,  ;(opodtdaa'jeaXof  xrX.,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  irtpo^iddaKtikos  is  a 
teacher  of  the  kind  denoted  by  h-fpo-,  and  certainly  not,  as  Otto,  46; 
Kolling,  L  254  ff. ;  Hesse,  77, 125,  tried  to  make  out,  "  one  who  has  another 
teacher.''  The  word  trepodiairoroty  which,  according  to  Kolling,  261,  decides 
the  matter,  is  not  pertinent,  since  MdcKoKos  is  a  very  common  substantive, 
while  d^cwarosy  on  the  contrary,  is  no  word  at  alL  The  rule  which  is  given  to 
justify  this  remarkable  interpretation  (Rolling,  254)  is  contradicted  by  the 
whole  great  class  of  so-called  attributive  compounds  (Blass-Kiihner,  i  2. 312  f.), 
e,g,  fcaXXicXmor,  Bom.  xi  24 ;  icdKkix6vs,  xaiccSdovXof,  KaKdyuavrity  ykvKviujkovy 
irapfiaa-iKevSy  irapfirfrttpy  apxitp^vs,  irparSpaprvSy  to  which  also  the  word 
hepodiidtncakos  belongs.  Of  the  two  chief  meanings  of  h-epos  (illustrated 
also  in  compounds,  e,g,  mpit^BaKpos,  one-eyed ;  htp6y\<oa'<ros,  speaking 
another  tongue),  naturally  only  the  second  is  in  place  here.  As  in  mp6io$ot, 
rrcpodo|^<o,  mpobo^ia  (Ign.  Magn,  viii  1 ;  Smym,  vi  2  ;  Joe.  Bell,  ii  8.  6\  it 
may  retain  its  primary  significance  of  simple  difference  or  divergence,  whether 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker  or  from  that  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
of ;  but  quite  commonly  also  may  denote  more  specifically  divergence  from 
what  is  correct.  A  "  teacher  of  a  different  kind,"  a  "  teacher  with  divergent 
views"  (Hofmann),  is  an  abnormal,  perverse  teacher  (cf.  h-tpov  c^ayyAcoy, 
Qal.  i.  6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  4).  To  exercise  the  functions,  to  perform  the  part,  of 
such  a  teacher  is  irtpo^ibatrKoKtiv,  To  be  sure,  such  activity  cannot  very  well 
be  carried  on  without  crcpear  dtdaericcty,  and  often  implies  also  erepa  or 
d>X6Tpia  Mdo-Kuv.  But  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
"to  propound  a  false  doctrine"  (Ign.  ad  Pol.  iii.  1 ;  Eus.  R.  E.  vii  17.  4;  cf. 
KaKodtdacrjcaXta,  Ign.  Fhihd.  ii  1 ;  Hippol.  Bef'ui.  ix.  8)  was  an  inexact  applica- 
tion of  an  expression  perhaps  coined  by  Paul  himself.  Although  we  are 
not  justified  in  referring  every  word  in  Tit  i  10-16,  iii.  9,  or  even  iii  0-11, 
to  the  same  phenomenon  wldch  is  characterised  in  1  Tim.  i  3-11,  vi.  3-10, 
but  should  rather  assume  that  various  sorts  of  people  were  to  be  found 
among  the  "  many "  in  Tit.  i  10,  yet  the  repetition  of  the  same  or  similar 
expressions  admits  of  no  doubt  that  in  Tit.  also  Paul  had  in  mind  primarily 
erepodtdao-KoXovvr^f  of  the  same  kind  as  were  then  busy  in  Ephesus  and  its 
vicinity.  And  other  sentences  as  well,  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  vi  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  14, 
16a,  23,  are  through  their  similar  terminology  connected  with  these  passages. 
13.  (P.  101.)  According  to  well-known  classical  usage,  cVayyAXccr^at, 
1  Tim.  vi.  21,  also  points  to  the  plying  of  the  business  of  teaching  as  a  pro- 
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fession;  so  likewise  alaxpov  KtpHovs  x^^t  '^^  ^-  ^^*  '^^  '^®  ^^^  ^^ 
preacher  of  the  gospel  should  also  draw  his  support  from  this  labour,  which 
Paul  had  recognised  as  a  principle  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6-14  (cf.  Matt.  x.  10 ;  Luke 
X.  7),  had  been  applied  by  the  Petrine  party  to  themselves,  although  they 
were  not  so  much  missionaries  as  teachers  within  existing  Churches  (yoL  L 
290).  Paul  himself  extends  it  to  the  presbyterp,  especially  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  calling  of  teachers,  1  Tim.  v.  18 ;  hence  he  could 
not  oppose  on  principle  the  custom  of  these  €Ttpodidaa'KdXovvT€s  of  receiving 
remuneration,  but,  just  as  in  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  in  opposition  to  the  Petrine  party, 
limited  himself  to  reproving  the  sordid  mind,  the  base  greed  of  gain,  with 
which  they  made  use  of  their  acknowledged  right 

14.  (Pp.  103, 116.)  In  comparison  with  the  procedure  of  many  modem 
critics,  it  seems  pardonable  that  the  ancient  Catholic  writers  against  heresy 
should  have  been  fond  of  regarding  without  sharp  discrimination  the  most 
various  sayings  in  these  and  other  Pauline  Epistles  as  predictions  of  the  false 
doctrines  of  their  own  times.  CI  Tert  Prcescr.  vi.,  "providerat  jam  tunc 
spiritus  sanctus,"  etc.,  referring  to  Ckd.  i  8 ;  Iren»us  in  the  title  of  his  great 
work,  tfK€yxos  Koi  avarpoirri  r^£  yjtwvdtuvvfiov  yvma'€msy  following  1  Tim.  vL  20 
(cf .  Iren.  ii.  14.  7).  1  Tim.  i.  4  and  the  related  passages  were  especially 
favourite  citations  in  connection  with  the  Yalentinian  doctrine  of  sBons, 
though  they  were  taken  not  so  much  as  specific  predictions  of  this  doctrine 
as  general  statements  which  could  be  applied  to  it  (Iren.  i.  prooem.  1 ;  Tert  c 
VcU,  iii.;  Prcescr.  iii  xxxiii).  On  the  other  hand,  Ign.  Mqtl  viiL  uses  language 
which  suggests  1  Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  i  14,  iiL  9  of  the  Judaistic  teachers  of  his 
time,  without,  however,  mentioning  ycycaXoytcu.  The  ancient  commentators 
uniformly  maintain  the  Jewish  character  of  the  "false  teachers  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,"  suggest  rabbinic  fables,  and  are  too  much  inclined  to 
view  these  teachers  as  men  of  like  opinions  with  the  Judaists  in  Qal.; 
Ambrosiaster,  pp.  269,  314,  316  ;  Jerome,  VaU.  vii.  710  f.,  734  flf.;  Pelagius 
(Jerome,  VaU.  xi),  pp.  405,  431  f.,  434 ;  Ephrem,  pp.  244,  261,  271,  276 ; 
Theodorus,  ii.  70-74 ;  Chrysost  xi.  661,  666,  who,  however,  p.  562,  refers 
incidentally  also  to  Greek  legends  about  the  gods;  Theodoret,  p.  639,  who 
yet  cannot  let  the  opportunity  slip,  p.  673,  in  commenting  on  1  Tim.  vL  20, 
of  bringing  in  also  the  Gnostics  who  sprang  from  Simon. 

16.  (P.  103.)  Even  in  the  N.T.  we  have  examples  of  such  rabbinic 
traditions,  in  part  of  a  genealogical  nature  :  Matt.  i.  6,  Bahab,  the  mother  of 
Boaz ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  magicians ;  Heb.  xi.  37,  the 
sawing  asunder  of  Isaiah.  All  that  the  Jews  called  haggadah  (agadah) 
belongs  here.  "  Haggadoth  "  can  be  translated  by  "  legends,"  hence  in  Greek 
by  fivdoi.  But  see  Schtirer,  ii.  339,  A  26  [Eng.  trans,  ii.  i.  339],  who  here 
accepts  Bacher's  conclusions.  What  an  important  part  of  these  '* haggadoth" 
were  the  genealogies,  the  forefathers*  wives,  whom  the  O.T.  leaves  nameless, 
or  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  not  enumerated  with  any  completeness, 
is  shown  by  the  Book  of  Jubilees  {e,g,  iv.  8 ;  cf.  Dillmann  in  Ewald's  BibL 
Jah/rh,  iii.  79  f .,  87 ;  Bonsch,  Buck  der  JubiL  486-489).  Ancient  history,  even 
among  the  Greeks,  consisted  of  myths  and  genealogies  (Polyb.  ix.  1.  4,  2.  1 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  iv.  1,  cited  by  Hort,  p.  136) ;  and  this  was  all  the  more  true  in 
the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  had  Genesis  to  build  upon.  Not  a  little  of  such 
history  had  found  its  way  even  to  Hellenistic  Jews  like  Philo  and  Justin 
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Martyr's  Trypho ;  cf.  Qoldfahn  (Just,  M,  und  die  Agada ;  Siegfried,  PhilOf 
146).  Philo  calls  the  whole  content  of  the  Pentateuchal  narrative  which 
lies  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  giving  of  the  law  t6  y«v€a- 
XoyiKoy  {de  vita  Mos,  ii.  8 ;  elsewhere,  however,  he  calls  it  ro  UrropiKov,  de 
prcem,  et  pcen.  1).  Theodorus,  ii.  72,  cites,  as  a  proof  of  the  confusion  ol 
Jewish  geneal(^ies,  the  difference  between  the  lists  of  Jesus'  ancestors  in 
Matt  and  in  Luke.  Jerome  (Vail.  vii.  736  f.)  tells  of  a  Jewish  Christian  in 
Borne  who  perplexed  the  simple  by  the  display  of  his  genealogical  wisdom 
with  regard  to  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iiL  This  was  probably  the  proselyte  Isaac, 
perhaps  identical  with  the  Christian  exegete  known  as  "  Ambrosiaster"  (cf. 
ThLb,  1899,  No.  27;  ZKom.  Gal  22  f. ;  NKZ,  1906,  S.  419-427).  It  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  even  in  Paul's  time  Jewish  Christians  had  set  on  foot 
endless  discussions  about  Christ's  lineage,  a  matter  which  Paul  also  considered 
important  (2  Tim.  ii.  8 ;  Rom.  i.  3). 

16.  (Pp.  107,  120.)  1  Tim.  i.  10,  vi.  3 ;  Tit.  i.  9,  ii.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  13, 
iv.  3 ;  cf.  Tit.  iL  8,  \6yos  vyirjs ;  Tit.  i.  13,  ii.  2,  vytaivtiv  (cV)  rj  iriartu  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  that  vyiaiVoav,  vyi^f  means  simply  "healthy" 
(sonitx),  and  not  also  "  wholesome  "  {saluher). 

17.  (Pp.  109, 117.)  According  to  Ada  Theclasy  ziv.,  Demas  and  Hermogenes 
(2  Tim.  i.  16,  iv.  lOX  who  are  here  substituted  for  Hymenseus  and  Philetus 
(above,  p.  21 ;  GK,  i.  789,  ii.  901  f.),  say  of  Paul :  koX  fjfKis  o-c  8idd$ofi€P  ^v 
Xryci  o^os  dvcurracriv  yivto'Sai  (aJ,  ytv4(r$cu)f  on  ^drj  ytyovtv^  e<^*  oTs  txofJLtv 
TfKvois  [km  dviardficSa  Sebv  CTrryvooicorcff  aKrjOfj\,  The  words  in  brackets, 
which  are  essentially  confirmed  by  the  Coptic  translation  (Schmidt,  S.  35. 24), 
but  are  wanting  in  two  Lat.  VSS.  and  one  Syr.  VS.,  and  which  were  also 
lacking  in  the  copy  which  Ambrosiaster  read  (Ambros.  Opera,  ii.  App.  p.  308 
on  2  Tim.  iL  18),  as  shown  by  the  construction,  are  a  later  addition.  In  addi- 
tion to  Ambrosiaster,  only  the  first  explanation  is  ascribed  to  the  persons 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17 ;  Epiph.  Hcer,  xl.  8 ;  Pelagius  (Jerome,  Vail.  xi. 
425  in  connection  with  another  allegorical  interpretation  modelled  after  Ezk. 
xxxvii.) ;  Theodorus,  ii.  209  ;  Theodoret,  p.  686.  The  second  explanation,  a 
hint  of  which  Ephrem  (p.  261)  gives  in  connection  with  the  same  passage 
("  resurrectio  .  .  .  non  corporum  sed  animarum,"  cf.  a  Coptic  fragment  of 
the  Acts  of  Paul,  ed.  Schmidt,  p.  73.  15),  is  ascribed  by  Hippolytus  {de  resurr. 
ad  Mammceam,  Syriac  in  Pitra,  Anal,  iv.  61,  German  in  Hippolifts  Uein. 
Schriften,  ed.  Achelis,  S.  251)  to  Nicolaus,  from  whom  he  thinks  Hymenseus 
and  Philetus  and  other  Gnostics  received  it;  a  resurrection  through  eon- 
version  and  baptism.  Hippolytus  ascribes  similar  opinions  to  the  Naassenes 
{Befut,  V.  8,  p.  158).  According  to  Irenseus,  i.  23.  5,  Menander  also  taught  a 
resurrection  through  baptism  which  makes  one  immortal ;  cf .  the  hint  in  Just 
Apol,  i,  26 ;  Iren.  ii.  31.  2  of  the  Simonians  and  Carpocratians  :  **  esse  autem 
resurrectionem  a  mortuis  agnitionem  ejus,  quse  ab  eis  dicitur,  veritatis." 
This  is  given  more  at  length  in  Tert.  Resurr,  xix.  In  Prascr,  iii.  the  same 
writer,  after  citing  2  Tim.  ii  17,  adds :  "  id  de  se  Valentiniani  asseverant." 
Justin  wrote  against  this  doctrine  of  a  merely  spiritual  resurrection  (ed.  Otto, 
ii  211-249,  especially  p.  243  ;  cf.  ZfKG,  viii.  1-37).  The  antiquity  of  this 
spiritual  explanation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  attested 
by  its  dissemination  in  the  most  various  circles  before  150,  as  well  as  by  the 
<rapK6s  dvdaraaiv  in  the  Apostles'  Creed;  cf.  the  writer's  Daa  apostolische 
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Symholumy  96-100.    How  much  older  may  be  the  first  mentioned  interpreta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  quoted  in  2  Tim.  iL  18  ? 

18.  (P.  118.)  Baur  (PaOoralbr.  26  f.)  was  the  first  to  find  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20 
a  play  upon  the  title  of  Marcion's  famous  Antitheses,  He  also  (16-18) 
understood  the  word  voftodibaa-Kokot,  1  Tim.  i.  7,  of  the  Marcionites,  hostile  as 
they  were  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  took  1  Tim.  i.  8  not  as  a  concession,  but 
rather  as  directed  against  them.  Moreover,  he  found  in  the  contests  abont 
the  law.  Tit.  iii.  9,  from  which  Titus  is  to  refrain,  the  battles  between  the 
Marcionites  and  their  opponents  concerning  the  worth  of  the  law,  in  which 
battles  even  the  author  himself  had  taken  part.  Not  even  the  much  abused 
Church  Fathers  ever  contrived  anything  like  this.  Where  Irenseus  (ii.  14.  7) 
applies  1  Tim.  vi.  20  to  Gnostics,  he  leaves  out  the  words  kol  avriBiceis ;  if 
he  had  applied  it  to  Marcion,  he  would  have  exchanged  yvS^ns  for  some 
other  word,  for  that  did  not  characterise  Marcion  in  the  least  Concerning 
Marcion's  work,  The  Antitheses,  see  GK,  i.  696  f .  It  is  plain  that  the  voim- 
IkdaaKokoiy  if  they  are  meant  in  this  passage  too,  did  not,  like  Marcion,  bring 
out  contrarietates  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  but  sought  in  rabbinical 
fashion  to  force  their  own  way  to  knowledge,  and  to  lead  others  thither 
through  the  mutually  contradictory  decisions  of  the  **  wise."  They  cultivated 
the  Halakah  as  well  as  the  Haggadah;  cf.  Hort  (op,  cit,  140  ff.);  Weber, 
Jud,  Theol  §  24. 

19.  (P.  118.)  Baur  (126),  Hilgenf.  {Bird,  764,  cf.  Holtzmann,  Pastordlbr. 
269)  thought  that  they  could  infer  from  the  plural  /Soo-iXcty,  1  Tim.  ii.  2, — 
which  occurs  in  a  similar  connection  also  in  Polyc.  Phil,  xii.  3  (cf.  per  cordra^ 
1  Pet.  ii.  13, 17),  and  has  led  to  a  similar  conclusion  with  respect  to  that  letter, 
— that  1  Tim.  was  not  written  until  the  time  of  Antoninus,  or  not  until  after 
137.  In  reply,  it  should  first  be  remarked  that  a  joint  rule  of  two  Augusti 
occurred  for  the  first  time  in  161,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  co-regencies,  as 
that,  e.g,  in  which  Marcus  Aurelius  shared  after  147,  occurred  repeatedly 
after  the  time  of  Augustus  (Mommsen,  B,  Staatsrecht^,  ii.  1089 ff.,  1109 ff.; 
Wieseler,  BeitrUge  zwr  WUrdigung  der  Ew,  186-196).  Justin  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius  could  speak  of  Pao'ikeis  with  reference  to  the  co-regency  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  (Apol,  i.  14,  17),  although  there  was  only  one  mrroKpdrcap 
(Apol,  i.  1,  ii.  2)  ;  and  this  could  have  been  done  just  as  well  under  Augustus 
or  Vespasian  with  reference  to  the  co-regency  of  Tiberius  or  of  Titus. 
Further,  it  is  arbitrary  to  take  the  anarthrous  /SaoriXctf  ("  such  as  are  kings  ") 
as  referring  exclusively  to  the  man  or  men  who  possessed  supreme  power 
in  Rome  at  the  time ;  for  in  N.T.  times,  in  addition  to  the  emperor,  there 
was  more  than  one  bearer  of  the  title  of  king  who  had  significance  for  the 
Christians ;  cf .  the  closing  sentence  of  Strabo's  Geography,  xvii.  26.  We  can 
see  from  the  N.T.  what  a  part  kings  like  Herod  Agrippa  i.  and  ii.  and 
Aretas  IV.  played  in  the  history  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xii.  1-22,  xxv.  13-26, 
32 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  32).  The  extensive  kingdom  of  Pontus,  in  which  Christian 
Churches  existed  (1  Pet.  i.  1),  continued  until  63  A.D.,  and  a  queen  dowager, 
Tryphsena,  a  Thracian  by  birth,  but  belonging  to  the  royal  house  of  Pontus 
by  marriage,  is  connected  in  ancient  tradition  with  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  (GK,  ii,  906).  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Christians  were  not  permitted  to  pray  for  these  kings,  or  that  they  did  not 
reckon  these  among  the  ^ao-tXcTr  and  fiatriK€vovT€s  (Matt.  x.  18,  xvii.  26; 
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Mark  xiii.  9 ;  Luke  xxL  12,  xxii.  25  ;  Acts  ix.  16 ;  Rev.  i.  5  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16), 
or  that  all  the  books  in  which  we  read  such  things  were  written  later  than 
137  ?  But  the  plural  can  just  as  well  be  understood  as  denoting  a  class  (cf. 
Matt.  ii.  20).  In  the  same  sense  Tatian  (Oratio  ad  Grcec,  iii.  10)  writes  of 
ficurCKfis  and  ol  fiaxrCKiis^  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  only  one  was 
6  /Sao-iXfvf  (chap,  iv.),  Epictetus,  probably  under  Trajan,  speaks  of  KaTa<t>pov€iv 
tS>v  Pa<nX4a)v  (Diss,  i.  29.  9),  although  for  the  most  part  he  represents  the 
one  emperor  as  6  rvpawosy  and  Galenus  in  addressing  the  one  emperor  says 
vfiS>v  T&v  pafriXiiov  (ed.  Kuhn,  xiv.  659).  As  this  apostolic  precept  then 
came  to  be  applied  in  the  changeful  course  of  the  political  history,  the 
actual  result  was  that  the  Christians  even  in  i^>ostolic  times  as  well  as  later 
prayed  for  the  successive  Roman  emperors  and  other  possessors  of  princely 
power  on  earth,  though  Paul  himself  need  not  have  reflected  particularly 
upon  the  co-existence  and  succession  of  power  involved  in  /SaeriXcir.  Cf .  for 
this  co-existence  Clem.  1  Cor,  Ixi.  1,  according  to  which  the  Roman  Church 
prayed  for  a  plurality  of  rulers  to  whom  God  had  intrusted  royal  authority, 
and  for  the  succession  (Tert.  ApoL  xxx., "  precantes  sumus  semper  pro  omnibus 
imperatoribus"),  which  is  followed,  chap,  xxxi.,  by  the  quotation  from  1  Tim. 
ii.  2.,  Lightfoot  cites  still  other  examples,  Lightf.  Ign.  Pol  i.  676. 

20.  (P.  119.)  Traces  of  a  baptismal  creed,  1  Tim.  vi.  12-16 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  2-8,  iv.  1 ;  cf .  the  writer's  Das  apostol,  Syrribolumy  38-44 ;  Haussleiter,  Zur 
Vorgesckichte  des  ap.  GlavheruhekenntniaseSy  32-39.  If  in  1  Tim.  iii  16  we  read 
6iu)\oyovfA€v  as,  according  to  Cod.  D,  this  verb  (cf.  vi.  12)  might  seem  to  point 
to  a  formulated  confession,  and  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  certain  that 
the  clauses  so  introduced  were  not  constructed  by  Paul  off  hand.  However, 
the  poetic  strain  in  these  words  suggests  more  naturally  a  psalm  than  a 
baptismal  confession. 

21.  (P.  121.)  While  the  Epidle  to  the  Laodiceans  {OK,  ii.  584)  constructs 
its  greeting  from  Gal.  i.  1  and  Phil.  i.  2,  and  hence  uses  also  the  solemn 
Pauline  form  of  the  greeting  proper  (xa/xf  viilv  kw,  ttprivrf  icrX.),  we  find  the 
latter  neither  in  1  Tim.  nor  in  2  Tim.,  though  in  a  measure  at  least  it  is 
retained  in  Tit.  i.  4  (according  to  the  better  MSS.).  On  the  contrary,  in 
1  Tim.  i.  2,  2  Tim.  i.  2,  TKeos,  which  is  never  used  by  Paul  at  this  point  in 
his  letters  (cf.,  however.  Gal.  vi.  16 ;  2  John  3),  is  placed  between  x<^P*^  ^^^ 
tlprjvfj ;  and,  moreover,  at  this  place  in  all  three  letters  we  find  employed  a 
mass  of  thoughts  and  words,  some  of  which  are  not  used  by  Paul  at  all,  and 
others  not  in  greetings.  It  is  altogether  incomprehensible  that  a  forger 
should  have  taken  the  beginning  and  end  of  Rom.  as  his  model  in  forming 
such  a  salutation  as  Holtzmann  (116)  claims  with  reference  to  Tit.  i.  1-4. 
The  diction  is  treated  extensively  enough  by  Holtzmann  {Pastoralhr.  84-118), 
Kolling  (i.  17-206) ;  briefly  and  well  by  Hofmann  (vi.  67  f.,  211  f.,  320), , 
Lightfoot,  BihL  Essays  (401  f.) ;  cf.  all  the  remarks  above  upon  the  diction  of 
Eph.  and  Col.  (366  ff.).  With  the  fundamentally  wrong  opinion  of  Schleier- 
macher  (77),  who  calls  Paul  a  writer  "  whose  vocabulary  is,  as  is  well  kkown, 
80  very  limited,"  cf.  the  opinion  of  E.  Curtius,  vol.  i.  70,  n.  18.  In  the 
first  place,  we  find  a  correspondence  to  the  usage  of  Paul  of  which  examples 
were  given,  vol.  i.  516,  in  those  words  used  several  times  either  in  1  Tim. 
and  Tit  alone  or  in  2  Tim.  only  which  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Paul,  or  at 
IttBfit  not  with  the  same  signification.    Here  naturally  we  need  not  take  into 
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account,  even  aside  from  the  fact  that  thev  occur  but  once,  ordinary  designa- 
tions of  persons  and  things  of  which  Patd  has  not  had  occasion  to  speak  else- 
where, as  iMfifjajj  2  Tim.  i.  5 ;  /3i/3Xta,  ftcfiPpdva,  ^Xovi/r,  x**^*^^^*  ^  Tim. 
iv.  13  f . ;  oTOfiaxofj  1  Tim.  v.  23.  (a)  Among  the  words  used  more  than 
once  those  peculiar  to  2  Tim.  are :  KaKoira0€iv  and  ovyKOKOTraBitvy  L  8,  ii  3, 9, 
iv.  5  (cf.  Jas.  V.  10,  13) ;  vpoKoirrtiv,  ii  16,  iii.  9,  13  (cf.,  however,  Qal.  L  14) ; 
€V(uarxyv€<r6(u^  dv€7raiaxyvT0Sy  i.  8,  12,  16,  ii.  15  (Bom.  L  16  is  the  only 
other  passage  where  it  is  used  similarly) ;  o-^pev^,  €iruriap€(m,  iii  6,  iv.  3 ; 
€iJxpi;<rror,  ii.  21,  iv.  11  (Philem,  11).  (6)  1  Tim.  and  Tit.  have  in  common, 
to  bc^in  with,  certain  expressions  in  the  greeting :  yv^o-cov  riKvov  iv  wlarn 
and  yvr)(nov  TfKvov  Kara  Kotvrfv  wioTiv  respectively  (cf.  Phil.  iL  20,  22,  yvrjaitK 
.  .  .  riKvov),  Arrif,  kot  cTrircry^v  {rod  o'wrrjpos  fni&v)  Bcov.  The  latter  ex- 
pression occurs  in  just  the  same  form  in  Bom.  xvi.  26  (cf.  1  Cor.  viL  6 ; 
2  Cor.  viiL  8;  Tit.  ii.  15),  a  passage  the  Pauline  authorship  of  which  has 
been  denied  without  good  grounds  (voL  L  386  f.),  and  in  which  are  still 
other  resemblances  to  Tit.  i.  2  f .,  namely,  xp^voi  a26vioi  (this  also  in  2  Tim. 
L  9),  <l>ap€povv,  Ktipvyfia ;  these  recur  also  in  1  Tim.  iii  16,  though  only  in 
part  (fivarrfptow  .  .  .  €<t^av€patdTj  .  .  .  €Krfpvx0ff  €v  rois  ^dvfoxv).  Furthermore, 
peculiar  to  1  Tim.  and  Tit.  are  a  multitude  of  attributes  of  the  bishops  and 
deacons  who  are  to  be  appointed  (Tit.  i.  6-9 ;  1  Tim.  iii  1-13,  and  in  related 
passages) :  aveyicXi/ror,  Tit.  i.  6,  7 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  for  which,  however,  the 
very  common  word  in  Paul,  avtwCkriirroiy  is  substituted  in  1  Tim.  iii  2,  v.  7, 
vi  14 ;  further,  ptJas  yvvaiKos  avrjp  (cf.  also  1  Tim.  v.  9,  and  above,  p.  125) ; 
rtKva  €x<^v  Kr\,^  p^  irdpoivoSf  prf  wXffKrrfSy  (t>i\6^€vos,  vi;(^aXtor,  1  Tim.  iii  2, 11 ; 
Tit.  ii.  2 ;  a2axpoK€pbrjSy  1  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  Tit.  i.  7  ;  a'€pv6s,  a'€pv6rrjsy  1  Tim. 
ii.  2,  iii.  4,  viii  11 ;  Tit.  ii.  2,  7  (but  also  in  Phil.  iv.  8) ;  a-oi<f>p»v,  aG»ff>p6vwy 
a-axlypovlCfiv,  1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  8,  ii.  2,  4,  5, 12  ;  only  once  in  2  Tim.  i  7, 
vts^povia^pos.  €va'€p€ui  occurs  nine  times  in  1  Tim.  and  Tit  (1  Tim.  ii.  2, 
iii  16,  iv.  7,  8,  vi.  3,  6,  6,  11 ;  Tit.  i.  1),  in  addition  to  cvorciSctv,  1  Tim.  v.  4  ; 
€va'€^s,  Tit.  ii.  12,  as  over  against  a  single  eva-iPeia  and  €V(T€^s  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  5,  12.  Certain  terms  applied  to  the  perverse  teachers  are  lacking  in 
2  Tim. :  ercpf^LhaxrKakttv^  1  Tim.  i  3,  vi  3  (cf.  KoKohihacrKakosy  Tit.  ii.  3) ; 
pvBoi  Koi  y€V€€LKoyiaLf  1  Tim.  i.  4  ;  Tit.  i.  14,  iii.  9  (only  pvBoi  alone  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  4) ;  TTpoa-ix^iv^  1  Tim.  i.  4,  iii.  8,  iv.  1,  13,  vi.  3  (middle  voice).  In  addition 
to  Hpyov  dyaOovj  which  is  a  common  expression  from  the  time  of  the  older  letters 
on  (Bom.  xiii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  Eph.  ii.  10 ;  Phil,  i  6 ;  Col.  i.  10  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  17),  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  three  letters  (especially  in  the  connec- 
tion irp6s  or  €i£  wav  epyov  dyaBov,  Tit.  i.  16,  iii  1 ;  2  Tim.  ii  21,  iii  17) ; 
€v  wavrX  tpy<^  dyaBa,  I  Tim.  v.  10 ;  Col.  i  10  (cf.  also  1  Tim.  ii.  10 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18),  we  read  Kokbv  tpyov  (sing,  and  plur.)  only  in  Tit.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  8,  14  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  1,  v.  10,  25,  vi.  18,  never  in  2  Tim.  Just  as  Eph.,  written  at  the 
same  period  as  Col.,  is,  for  this  very  reason,  and  because  of  the  similarity  of 
the  subjects  treated,  most  closely  related  in  vocabulary  to  that  Epistle,  so,  in 
like  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons,  1  Tim.  is  more  closely  related  to  Tit. 
than  to  any  other  Epistle  of  Paul,  including  2  Tim.  (c)  But  it  is  abo 
apparent  that  2  Tim.  has  a  certain  similarity  of  diction,  sometimes  to  1  Tim. 
sometimes  to  Tit,  and  again  to  both  letters.  Here  belongs,  in  the  first  place, 
what  was  remarked  above  under  (6)  concerning  c^o-e/Sctv,  cexfip^v,  vpos  nav 
€pyov  dyaSop.    KciKbv  tpyov  is  not  used  in  2  Tim.,  indeed,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
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worthy  of  note  that  koKos,  which  Paul  used  only  sixteen  times  in  all  his  other 
Epistles,  occurs  twenty-four  times  in  these  three  small  letters,  and  that,  while 
it  is  used  elsewhere  by  Paul  only  predicatively  (Gal.  iv.  8 ;  1  Cor.  v.  6 ; 
Rom.  vii.  16,  cf,  1  Tim.  i.  8,  ii.  3,  iv.  4)  or  substantively  (Rom.  vii.  18,  21 ; 
2  Cor.  ziii.  7),  it  occurs  here  twenty-one  times  as  attribute,  and  that,  too,  also 
in  2  Tim.  i.  14,  ii.  3  (k,  arpari^s^  cf.  1  Tim.  L  18),  iv.  7  (jc.  dycov,  cf.  1  Tim. 
vi.  12).  There  should  be  mentioned,  further,  wapariOeaOai,  irapaBriKTfy  1  Tim. 
i.  18,  vi.  20 ;  2  Tim.  i.  12,  14,  ii.  2  (different  in  1  Cor.  x.  27) ;  nurrbs  6  Xoyof, 
with  or  without  further  addition,  1  Tim.  i.  15  (concerning  iiL  1  see  above, 
p.  124,  n.  6),  iv.  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11 ;  Tit  iii.  8  ;  diaiAaprvpofuu  ivanruov  ictX.,  1  Tim. 
V.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  iv.  1  (cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  6,  also  for  the  enforcing  of  a 
command).  While  dtda^^  elsewhere  (Rom.  vi.  17,  xvi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  6,  26 ; 
80  also  Tit.  i.  9)  denotes  the  subject-matter  of  the  teaching  given  or  the 
particular  didactic  discourse,'  it  is  used  in  2  Tim.  iv.  2  of  the  teaching 
function.  On  the  other  hand,  didacncaXui,  which  occurs  in  our  letters  fifteen 
times,  in  all  the  rest  only  four  times,  denotes  not  only,  as  in  Rom.  xii.  7, 
XV.  4,  the  teaching  function  or  the  act  of  instructing  (1  Tim.  iv.  13,  16,  v.  17  ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  10,  16 ;  Tit.  ii  7),  but  also,  as  in  Col.  ii.  22,  Eph.  iv.  14  (?),  the 
content  of  the  teaching  given :  Tit.  ii  1,  10 ;  1  Tim.  i.  10,  iv.  1,  6,  vi.  1,  3, 
perhaps  also  Tit  i.  9;  2  Tim.  iv.  3.  Concerning  "sound  teaching''  see 
above,  p.  129,  n.  16.  To  be  mentioned  also  are  ^i^rjkoi  Kcvo^cov/ai, 

1  Tim.  vi  20 ;  2  Tim.  ii  16 ;  \oyoiiaxlay  -ctv,  1  Tim.  vi.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  14 ; 
atmxnv^  1  Tim.  i  6,  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii  18 ;  Tvc^ovo-^oi,  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  vi.  4 ; 

2  Tim.  iii.  4 ;  avBp&noi  KaT((t>$apfi4voi  r6p  voOv,  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  vi.  6  ; 
(IS  (Trlyvaaiv  dkrjB€ias  (cX^cty),  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii  26,  iii.  7,  cf.  Tit.  i  1 ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  3,  where  it  should  be  remarked  concerning  iniyvaais  in  general 
that  it  is  not  until  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  that  it  occurs  with  any 
frequency,  namely,  eight  times  in  Eph.,  Col.,  Philem.,  Phil.,  elsewhere  only 
in  Rom.  (three  times).  A  development  in  diction  seems  unmistakable,  and 
tliat,  too,  with  reference  to  matters  of  belief.  Paul  represents  Christ  else- 
where also  as  a-arnip  (Eph.  v.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20),  and  speaks  not  only  of  a 
saving  work  on  the  part  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  21,  cf.  2  Tim.  i.  9),  but  also  of  such 
a  work  on  the  part  of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  9,  cf.  1  Tim.  i  15) ;  nevertheless  it  is 
felt  to  be  a  different  usage  when  now  we  find  "our  Saviour"  as  a  regular 
designation,  sometimes  of  Christ  (Tit.  i.  4,  iii.  6 ;  2  Tim.  i.  10),  sometimes  of 
God  (1  Tim.  i  1,  ii.  3,  iv.  10 ;  Tit  i  3,  ii.  10,  iii.  4^  and  once  even  "  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Christ  Jesus"  (Tit.  ii.  13).  A  usage  which  has  its 
analogy,  perhaps,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  8,  but  which  is  new  notwithstanding,  is  that 
here  the  future  appearing  of  Christ,  of  which  Paul  has  spoken  elsewhere, 
indeed,  by  no  means  infrequently,  is  called  regularly  17  cVK^ai/cux,  Tit.  ii.  13 ; 
1  Tim.  vi  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8.  The  same  is  also  used  of  the  first  appearance 
of  Christ,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  cf.  Tit  ii.  11,  iii.  4.  If  the  context  in  which  this 
occurs  twice  should  possibly  point  to  the  wording  of  an  original  form  of  the 
baptismal  confession,  the  word  €iri<t>dv€ia  could  suggest  to  us  the  name  and 
original  meaning  of  the  very  ancient  festival  of  Epiphany. 
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VIII. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  PETER  AND  JUDE,  AND 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

§  38.  THE  EEADERS  AND  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PETER  —  THE  DfTEENAL 
EVIDENCE 

According  to  1  Pet.  i  1,  this  Epistle  is  addressed  to 
Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia.  When  it  is  observed  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  old  geographical  names  is  here  mentioned  which  is 
not  also  the  name  of  a  Roman  province,  and  when  the 
fact  is  recalled  that  the  province  of  Galatia  included 
Lycaonia  and  those  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Pisidia  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  province  of  Asia  (vol.  i.  174  £, 
183  f.  n.  3),  it  becomes  clear  that  the  letter  is  intended  for 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia  (n.  1). 
Inasmuch  as  there  were  Christian  Churches  in  Cilicia  at 
a  very  early  date  (Acts  xv.  23,  41 ;  cf.  Gal.  i.  21 ;  Acts 
ix.  30,  xi.  25),  we  must  assume  that  they  are  not  here 
overlooked ;  but  being  more  closely  allied  to  the  group  of 
Churches  centring  in  Syrian  Antioch,  are  intentionally 
excluded  from  the  group  of  Churches  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Taurus,  all  of  which  had  a  similar  origin. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  letter  has  to  do  with 
the  Christian  Churches  in  the  provinces  mentioned,  and 
not  with  individual  Christians  of  a  particular  sort  resident 
there,  in  addition  to  whom  there  may  have  been  other 
Christians  or  Christian  Churches  in  the  same  region.     This 
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is  conclusively  proved  by  the  parting  benediction  in  v. 
14  ;  for  here  the  readers  are  spoken  of  as  all  the  Christians 
— naturally  all  the  Christians  in  the  provinces  mentioned 
in  i  1.  Cared  for  by  their  own  presbyters,  they  are  the 
flocks  of  Christ,  the  Chief  Shepherd  (v.  1-4),  in  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  spoken  of  only  in  contrast  either  to 
their  heathen  neighbours  (ii.  12,  15,  iii.  1,  13-17,  iv. 
3  £,  12f.),  the  whole  Church  upon  earth  (v.  8),  or  a  single 
local  Church  outside  of  Asia  Minor  (v.  13). 

This  decides  at  once  the  question  regarding  the  previous 
history  of  the  readers  and  their  national  and  ecclesiastical 
character ;  for,  from  Acts  (xiii.  14-xiv.  25,  xvi.  1-10,  xviii. 
19-xx.  38)  and  from  Galatians,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and 
Philemon,  we  know  through  whose  efforts  mainly  the 
Churches  in  the  provinces  of  Galatia  and  Asia  were  founded 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  19),  and  what  their  character  was  from  the 
beginning.  According  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  letters 
and  of  Acts,  Paul  was  the  missionary  who,  in  the  sense  of 
Eom.  XV.  20,  1  Cor.  iii.  10,  2  Cor.  x.  15,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  in  all  this  region.  In  the  cities  to 
which  he  did  not  bring  the  gospel  himself,  it  was  preached 
by  the  friends  and  helpers  who  followed  up  his  personal 
labours  and  acted  as  his  representatives;  and  although 
these  Churches  were  only  thus  indirectly  founded  by  him- 
self, Paul  reckoned  them  among  the  Churches  committed 
to  his  special  care.  This  view  is  presupposed  in  his  letters 
to  the  Churches  in  the  province  of  Asia  which  remained 
personally  unacquainted  with  him  (Ephesians,  Colossians, 
also  Philemon,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  449,  n.  3,  460),  and  in  such 
expressions  as  are  found  in  Rom.  xv.  16-23,  xvi.  4,  16 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  28 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17  (cf  above,  p.  11).  The  sup- 
position that  Paul  found  in  Ephesus  or  Iconium  Christian 
Churches  abeady  organised  or  even  individual  Christians, 
or  that  Epaphras  discovered  such  in  Colossse  or  in  Laodicea, 
is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  all  existing  sources  of  in- 
formation.    As  regards  the  province  of  Asia  and  its  capital 
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city,  Ephesus,  this  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
Acts  xviii  19,  xix.  8,  and  also  xix.  1-7.  It  was  just 
because  there  was  no  Christian  Church  in  Ephesus  before 
Paul's  arrival,  not  even  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  that 
it  was  possible  there,  as  in  Alexandria  (Acts  xviiL  24£), 
for  single  confessors  of  Jesus  to  remain  without  Christian 
baptism  and  without  any  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  Church  (vol.  i  p.  262). 

It  is  just  as  certain  also  that  the  Churches  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  and  Galatia  founded  by  Paul  and  his  helpers 
were  aU  Grentile  Christian  in  character,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  were  always  organised  in  connection 
with  synagogues  already  existing,  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
ception into  their  membership  of  numerous  Jews.  This  is 
almost  as  strongly  expressed  in  Acts  (Acts  xv.  3,  12,  19, 
xxi.  19),  which  records  facts  that  might  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Churches  were  partly  Jewish,  partly  Gentile 
Christian  in  character,  as  by  Paul  himself  (Gal.  iv.  8  ; 
Eph.  ii  11-iii.  13).  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  does  not 
deny  that  there  were  native  Jews  in  the  membership  of 
these  Gentile  Christian  Churches  (vol.  i.  p.  192,  n.  6). 
Regarding  the  founding  of  the  Churches  in  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  regions  which  Paul  did  not  visit 
personally,  we  have  no  information.  But  it  is  probable 
that  in  these  provinces,  which,  viewed  from  the  direction 
of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  were  only  the  Hinterland  of 
the  provinces  of  Galatia  and  Asia,  the  gospel  was  preached 
somewhat  later,  but  under  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions, except  that  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  population 
was  less,  and  consequently  there  were  fewer  of  them  in 
the  membership  of  the  Churches  organised  there  than  in 
Galatia  and  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  clear  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  the  lack  of  historical  insight  jq 
the  handling  of  the  N.T.  writings,  that  from  the  time 
of  Origen  op  the  view  could  gain  grpund  in  the  Greek 
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Church  that  1  Peter  was  directed  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
scattered  in  the  provinces  named  (n.  2).  It  is  even  more 
strange  that  this  view  should  find  stubborn  defenders  to- 
day, though  modified  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  the 
letter  was  addressed  by  Peter  to  Jewish  Christian  Churches 
existing  in  Asia  Minor  before  Paul  began  his  missionary 
labours  in  that  region  (n.  3).  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  to  claim  that  the  only  argument  against 
the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  such  Jewish  Christian 
Churches  in  Asia  Minor  before  Paul's  labours  began  is  the 
silence  of  Acts.  As  already  indicated,  we  have  to  do  here 
with  the  very  expHcit  testimony  both  of  Acts  and  of  Paul's 
letters.  If  Jewish  Christian  Churches  existed  in  Galatia 
and  Asia,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  where  there  were 
numerous  Jews,  e.g.  Pisidian  Antioch  and  Iconium, 
Ephesus  and  the  cities  on  the  Lycus,  before  the  gospel 
was  preached  in  these  places  by  Paul,  Barnabas,  Epaphras, 
and  other  co-labourers  of  theirs  unknown  to  us,  then  the 
whole  representation  in  Acts  is  not  only  incomplete,  but 
positively  false.  In  all  these  districts  Paul  finds  only 
Jews  and  Gentiles  who  had  never  heard  the  gospel  until 
they  heard  it  from  him,  and  who  were  constrained  by  his 
preaching  to  take  a  stand  with  reference  to  it.  Even  if 
the  agreement  in  Gal.  ii.  6-10  be  still  falsely  interpreted 
to  mean  that  Paul  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  missionary 
work  among  persons  of  Jewish  birth  (cf.  per  contra,  vol. 
L  p.  265  £),  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  explain  the  fact 
that  repeatedly  Paul  begins  his  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue,— indeed,  in  Ephesus  he  confined  his  work  to  the 
synagogue  for  the  whole  of  three  months  (Acts  xix.  8), — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  fails  even  to  greet  the  Jewish 
Christian  Churches  in  the  same  places,  and  makes  no  use 
of  the  foundation  which  in  them  was  already  laid.  And 
who  j^ere  the  missionaries  who  established  Churches  all 
the  way  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  before  the  Christians 
in  Antioch  gained  courage  to  seud  Paul  and  Barnabas  put 
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into  the  world  ?  (Acts  xiii  2).  If,  in  view  of  1  Pet.  L  12, 
it  be  suggested  that  this  was  done  by  persons  from  Cappa- 
docia,  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia  (Acts  ii.  9  £), 
who  heard  the  preaching  at  Pentecost,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  hearers  were  not  pilgrims  to  the  feast, 
who,  after  the  feast,  returned  to  the  lands  of  their  birth, 
but  Jews  from  abroad  residing  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii  5,  vi  9, 
vol.  i  61),  who  became  members  of  the  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  true  that  after  the  death  of  Stephen  many  of 
these  Christians  did  attempt  successfully  to  spread  their 
faith  outside  of  Palestine  (Acts  xi.  19  f.).  The  gospel,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  beyond  Antioch  and  Cyprus  by  their 
efforts,  but,  according  to  all  existing  accounts,  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Moreover,  what  is  to  be  done  with  Paul's  own 
testimony  ?  It  was  "  the  Churches  of  Galatia  "  (GaL  L  2 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1),  not  individual  Christians  in  Galatia,  who 
received  the  gospel  from  Paul,  working  sometimes  in  con- 
junction with  Barnabas,  sometimes  with  Silvanus  (GaL 
i.  8,  iv.  13  ;  vol.  i.  p.  179),  in  quite  the  same  way  that  the 
Church  in  Corinth  received  the  gospel  (Gal.  i.  9 ;  c£ 
1  Cor.  XV.  1-3).  Under  the  figure  of  the  mother  (GfJ. 
iv.  19)  is  expressed,  if  possible,  even  more  strongly 
than  by  the  figure  of  the  father  (1  Cor.  iv.  15),  the 
fact  that  all  the  Churches  in  this  province  owed  their 
origin  to  Paul.  Where,  then,  are  the  Jewish  Christian 
Churches,  governed  by  their  own  presbyters  (1  Pet.  v. 
1-4),  which  are  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  pro- 
vince before  Paul's  coming?  Similarly  in  Colossse  and 
Laodicea,  Epaphras  brought  the  gospel  not  to  individual 
Christians  of  a  particular  class  or  race,  but  to  the 
Churches  (Col.  i.  1,  7,  iv.  13,  16).  Furthermore,  when 
Paul  mentions  Epaenetus  (Rom.  xvi  5),  he  speaks  of 
him  not  as  a  first-fruit  of  his  personal  labours  in  Asia, 
but  as  the  first  convert  of  this  province ;  and  from  the 
connection  in  which  he  is  spoken  of,  he  must  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  gospel  in  the  house  of  Aquila,  who 
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came  to  Ephesus  for  the  first  time  along  with  Paul  (vol. 
I  417,  n.  21). 

The  terms  that  are  here  used  to  characterise  the  Chris- 
tian readers  and  Churches  have  been  misunderstood  from 
very  early  times,  because  of  their  relation  to  Israel  and  to 
Jewish  conditions.  This  association  is  true  of  irapeirlStj/ioi 
(i  1)  and  irdpoi^Koi^  which  is  joined  with  it  (ii.  11 ;  irapoucia^ 
i.  17),  only  to  the  extent  that  the  combination  occurs 
twice  in  the  LXX  (n.  4).  In  themselves  the  words  are 
quite  secular  in  character,  as  is  abundantly  evidenced 
by  their  use  in  literature  and  inscriptions.  The  first 
expression  means  the  stranger  who  comes  from  a  foreign 
land,  and  remains  only  temporarily  in  a  given  place  of 
residence.  In  distinction  from  iwiZt^fiew  (Acts  ii.  10),  it 
emphasises  more  definitely  the  merely  temporary  character 
of  the  residence.  IldpoiKo^,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
practically  synonymous  with  fxeronco^:^  more  commonly  used 
by  the  older  writers,  means  the  resident,  that  is  to  say, 
the  stranger,  who,  as  distinguished  from  the  citizen,  lives 
by  the  tolerance  and  under  the  protection  of  the  State. 
It  may  also  mean  the  tenant,  as  distinguished  from  the 
property  holder  and  his  family.  With  these  words  is 
joined  as  practically  synonymous  fA^o^  (Eph.  ii.  19 ; 
Heb.  xi.  13).  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Mnl.  1445  fi'.)  thought 
that  the  words  were  used  to  describe  persons  who  before 
their  conversion  were  Jewish  proselytes.  That  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  no  comparison  is  implied  between 
the  readers  and  such  proselytes  as  regards  their  relation 
to  Christianity,  is  evident  from  the  simple  fact  that  in 
the  two  passages  in  the  LXX  (Gen.  xxiii  4 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  13, 
n.  4)  where  irap€irlB7)pu)<:  occurs — in  both  instances  joined 
with  irdpoiKOii,  as  in  1  Pet.  ii.  11 — the  reference  is  not  to 
strangers  living  in  Israel,  but  to  the  patriarchs  living  in 
strange  countries,  without  fixed  abode  or  permanent 
possessions,  and  to  pious  Israelites  whose  whole  life  was 
conceived  after  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  their  ancestors. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  O.T.  these  two  synonymous 
ideas  are  used  to  denote,  on  the  one  hand,  the  relation  of 
the  pious  to  Grod,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  relation 
to  earthly  rights,  possessions,  and  abode.  In  conscious 
imitation  of  this  O.T.  usage,  as  evidenced  by  Heb.  xi.  13- 
16,  xiii.  14,  there  grew  up  the  view,  abeady  discussed  (vol. 
i.  p.  81  £),  which  comes  to  light  in  all  the  N.T.  writings, 
that  Christians,  being  citizens  of  a  heavenly  commonwealth, 
are  strangers,  residing  only  temporarily  in  this  world,  or 
residents  without  rights  of  citizenship,  remaining  here 
only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  possessors  and  rulers  of  this 
world.  While  the  Jews  of  the  diaspora  made  every  effort 
either  to  become  citizens  with  full  rights  in  Gentile 
communities,  or  to  secure  legal  recognition  as  a  separate 
community  (n.  4),  Christians,  even  when  they  possessed 
landed  property  and  rights  of  citizenship,  regarded  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  as  irdpoLKoi  koX  wapejrlSrffiot,^  thereby 
bearing  witness  that  they  possessed  and  sought  a  father- 
land not  to  be  found  upon  this  earth  (Heb.  xi.  14-16). 
That  these  words  are  used  in  quite  the  same  sense  in 
1  Peter  is  shown  by  ii.  11,  where  these  particular  char- 
acteristics of  the  readers  are  mentioned  as  a  motive  for 
a  distinctive  Christian  manner  of  life,  as  distinguished 
from  that  led  by  the  heathen.  It  is  even  more  clearly 
demonstrated  by  i.  17,  where  manifestly  the  whole 
earthly  life  of  Christians  is  described  as  the  time  of  their 
irapoi/cia  (c£  iv.  2 ;  Gen.  xlvii  9).  This  also  proves  that 
the  expressions  are  not  at  all  meant  to  imply  that  the 
readers  are  persons  living  far  from  their  earthly  home, 
e.g.  Jews  dwelling  outside  of  Palestine ;  for  then  it  would 
follow  that  they  needed  only  to  return  to  Palestine,  in 
order  to  be  exempt  from  all  the  moral  obligations  spoken 
of  in  i.  17,  ii.  11.  Furthermore,  in  i.  If,  the  language 
shows  that  the  readers  are  strangers  and  sojourners  in 
the  world,  not  by  reason  of  the  external  circumstances  of 
their  life,  but  because  they  have  been  chosen  by  God,  ie. 
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in  accordance  with  His  own  original  provision,  and  through 
conversion  and  baptism  (i.  1  £).  These  words  describe 
readers  simply  as  Christians,  and  the  names  of  the 
provinces  that  follow  in  the  genitive  might  have  been 
added  directly,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  say  al  i/cKXrja-lai,  t^ 
'lovSala^  (Gal.  i.  22),  in  the  sense  of  at  oiaai  iv  rg  'lovSala 
(1  Thess.  ii.  14).  This  connection  is  not  interfered  with 
by  the  intervening  Siaawopai;,  which  is  used  without  the 
article,  and  so  cannot  possibly  further  describe  the  readers 
as  those  elect  strangers,  i.e.  Christians,  who  belong  to  the 
Jewish  diaspora  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  etc.  (n.  5).  Rather 
does  it  serve  to  emphasise  the  thought  expressed  by 
irapeiriSrjfioi  by  adding  the  thought  of  Jas.  i.  1,  that  as 
Christians  the  readers  live  scattered  abroad  like  the 
Israelites  after  they  were  driven  from  the  Holy  Land. 
As  indicated  above  (vol.  i.  93,  100,  n.  12),  this  idea  grew  up 
originally  out  of  very  concrete  conditions ;  and  so  here  Peter 
probably  has  in  mind  the  actual  conditions  of  his  readers. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  in  itself  to  conceive  of  all  the 
Christians  as  dwelling  together  in  one  place  like  the 
Mormons  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  instead  of  scattered 
abroad  in  little  groups  over  the  wide  world  like  oases  in 
the  desert  or  islands  in  the  sea  (Theoph.  ad  Autol.  ii.  14). 
But  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter  intended  for  a  large 
number  of  Churches  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  it  was  very  natural  to  recall  their  actual  condition, 
and  this  thought  is  very  properly  followed  by  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  provinces  where  these  Churches 
were.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  Siaa-iropai;,  like  the 
preceding  irapeTrlSrjfiot,  is  used  to  describe  the  religious 
condition  of  the  readers.  For  it  will  be  observed,  the 
thing  contrasted  with  their  present  scattered  condition 
is  not  the  return  of  them  all  to  an  earthly  home,  but  their 
gathering  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  31 ; 
Didache  x.),  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear 
(1  Pet.  V.  4).     Still,  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  these 
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small  Churches  had  always  existed  scattered  abroad  over 
the  wide  world,  outnumbered  a  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  times  by  the  heathen  who  surrounded  them, 
must  have  intensified  the  feeling  that  as  Christians  they 
were  only  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  world,  as  it 
would  also  tend  to  make  them  constantly  mindful  of  the 
inheritance  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven  (i.  4). 

In  this  manner  the  greeting  opens  the  way  for  the 
main  thoughts  of  the  Epistle.  But  it  contains  nothing 
which  can  obscure  the  fact,  firmly  established  by  historical 
evidence,  that  the  letter  was  directed  to  the  Gentile 
Christian  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  founded  by  Paul'  and 
his  helpers.  This  is  confirmed  in  the  further  course  of  the 
letter  itself,  particularly  by  the  manner  in  which  character- 
istics of  Israel  are  applied  to  the  readers.  Thus  in  ii.  5, 9,  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xix.  5  f.,  Isa.  xliii.  20,  they  are  called  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  chosen  race,  a  holy  people,  Gk)d's  peculiar 
people.  In  ii.  10,  by  a  free  application  of  the  words  with 
which  Hosea  (ii.  1-3,  25)  prophesies  the  restoration  of 
Israel  to  the  rank  of  God's  people,  it  is  said  of  the 
readers  that  they  who  once  were  no  people  have  become 
a  people  of  God,  that  they  who  once  were  not  the  objects 
of  the  divine  mercy  have  now  experienced  this  mercy 
(ii  5-10).  Nor  is  the  fact  concealed  that  they  have 
obtained  all  this  mercy  and  dignity  because  by  faith  they 
have  followed  the  call  of  the  gospel  by  which  they  have 
been  summoned  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light 
(ii  9,  cf.  i  12,  15,  22-25,  ii.  2,  7).  In  contrast  to  them 
stand  not  the  unbelieving  majority  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  all  who  have  heard  the  gospel  and  not  accepted  it 
They  are  not  called  the  true  people  of  God,  or  the  spiritual 
Israel,  in  contrast  to  the  Jewish  people  who  have  become 
unworthy  of  this  name.  On  the  contrary,  the  definite 
article  is  consistently  avoided  (cf.  the  opposite  usage  in 
Jas.  i  1 ;  GaL  vi  16  ;  PhiL  iii  3),  i.e.  without  the  implica- 
tion of  any  such  contrast  these  exalted  titles  are  applied 
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to  them  in  just  the  same  way  in  which  James,  Paul,  and 
John  speak  of  the  rise  of  a  people  of  God  from  among  the 
Gentiles  in  Acts  xv.  14 ;  Gal.  iii.  7,  29,  iv.  28  ;  Eph.  ii. 
11-22;  Rev.  v.  9f.  They  are  not  sons  of  Abraham  and 
daughters  of  Sarah  (which  simply  expresses  the  same 
thought  with  reference  to  women)  by  reason  of  birth, 
but  have  become  such  through  their  conversion  and  the 
character  of  their  subsequent  life  (iii.  6).  That  the  readers 
are  Gentiles,  is  proved  most  decisively  by  the  way  in  which 
the  words  of  Hosea,  referred  to  above,  are  used.  Paul, 
who  understood  the  words  as  a  prophecy  of  the  ultimate 
pardon  of  Israel,  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  last  day  (Rom.  ix. 
25,  xi.  26-31), — frequently  overlooked  by  the  interpreters 
without  any  apparent  necessity, — quotes  the  substance  of 
the  passage  accurately.  Peter,  who  only  uses  the  language 
of  the  prophet  to  clothe  his  own  thoughts,  modifies  the 
passage  essentially  to  suit  his  purpose,  using,  in  order  to 
describe  the  readers  before  their  conversion,  the  words 
oi  wore  ov  Xao9  instead  of  ov  \ao^  rov  Oeov  (Hos.  ii.  1,  25  ; 
of.  i.  9,  ov  \a6^  iiov).  Unlike  the  degenerate  Israel,  they 
were  not  deprived  of  the  rank  of  the  people  of  Grod  after 
having  once  had  it,  but  before  their  conversion  were  not 
yet  a  people  at  all.  It  was  not  until  after  they  had 
received  the  gospel  that  the  readers,  who  belonged  to  the 
most  diverse  races,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  Phrygians,  Celts, 
Scythians,  became  united  into  one  people,  in  fact  into  a  holy 
people  of  God  (Col.  iii.  11 ;  Acts  xiv.  11,  xvii.  26).  Having 
become  such  in  consequence  of  the  divine  call,  the  obliga- 
tions devolving  upon  the  people  of  God  in  the  O.T.  passed 
over  to  them  (i.  15  f.).  But  the  contrast  to  the  holy  life, 
which  they  must  now  lead  as  Christians,  is  their  former 
life  in  heathen  immorality.  This  is  indicated  most  clearly 
in  iv.  2-4,  where  participation  in  immoral  idol  worship 
is  mentioned  last  in  the  list  of  the  vices  to  which  they 
were  addicted  before  their  conversion.  Moreover,  there 
are  imequivocal  references  to  this  same  practice  in  i.  14, 18. 
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While  it  is  true  that  hostility  to  Christ  (Acts  iii.  17  ;  1  Tim. 
i.  13)  and  the  legalistic  bias  of  the  Jews,  which  made  them 
so  unfriendly  to  the  gospel  (Rom.  x.  3),  may  be  described 
as  accompanied  by  aypoia,  it  will  be  observed  that  neither 
of  these  attitudes  is  referred  to  in  i.  14,  but  rather  the 
sinful  lusts  in  which  the  readers  lived  in  the  time  of  their 
ignorance  (cf.  ii.  11,  24,  iv.  1-4).  This  can  mean  only 
that  ignorance  of  6od  and  His  will  which  characterised 
the  Gentile  in  distinction  from  the  Jew  (1  Thess.  iv.  5; 
2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  Gal.  iv.  9  ;  1  Tim.  ii  4 ;  1  Pet.  il  15  ;  Acts 
xvii.  23,  30).  Judged  by  the  Christian  standard,  there 
were  evil  traditions  even  among  the  Jews  (Matt.  xv.  2, 
xvi.  6),  with  which  it  was  necessary  for  Jews  to  break  in 
order  to  become  Christians  (Gal.  i.  13  f. ;  Phil.  iii.  7  S.). 
But,  in  contrast  to  these,  no  Christian  in  ancient  times  was 
so  foolish  as  to  call  the  sinful  life  of  heathenism  (iv.  3),  even 
when  led  by  Jews,  a  vain  manner  of  life  handed  down  from 
their  fathers  (i.  18,  more  explicitly  described  in  Eph.  iv. 
17  £).  The  use  of  such  an  expression  cannot  be  justified 
by  assuming  that  a  contemptuous  judgment  of  the  Jewish 
cultus  and  the  Pharisaic  manner  of  life  is  here  expressed ; 
for  of  such  a  judgment  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion 
throughout  the  entire  letter.  In  contrast  to  ^he  holy  life 
which  they  are  now  required  to  live,  stand  rather  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  (i.  14,  ii.  11).  Furthermore,  the  clear  com- 
parison of  the  redemption  of  the  readers  with  that  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  implying  as  it  does  a  comparison  of 
their  former  walk  with  the  life  of  Israel  while  they  were 
in  heathen  bondage,  indicates  that  they  have  come  from 
heathenism  and  not  out  of  a  life  under  the  Mosaic  law. 
Only  by  exegesis  of  the  worst  sort  can  it  be  made  to 
appear  from  ii.  25  that  such  language  could  be  used 
exclusively  of  Jews  who  had  always  been  members  of  the 
household  of  God  (n.  6).  To  the  unbiassed  judgment  aU 
the  passages  in  the  letter  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to 
the  character  of  the  readers  only  confirm  what  is  certainly 
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known  from  history  concerning  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  Christian  Churches  in  Asia  Minor.  From  this 
point  of  view  alone  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  letter 
intelligible. 

It  is  Peter's  intention  to  encourage  his  readers,  and  to 
confirm  them  by  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
true  grace  of  God  into  which  they  have  been  brought  by  their 
conversion,  and  in  which  they  have  since  stood  (v.  12). 
The  oppressed  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  is, 
of  course,  an  additional  reason  why  he  writes  to  them.  But 
nothing  is  anywhere  said  which  would  imply  that  the 
readers  were  in  danger  even  under  the  stress  of  persecution 
of  doubting  the  truth  of  their  faith.  Apart  from  this,  the 
significant  thing  for  them  is  the  fact  that  it  is  Peter  who 
bears  witness  to  the  genuineness  of  their  state  of  grace. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  trustworthy  tradition  and  not  the 
slightest  hint  in  the  letter  itself  that  Peter  had  had  direct 
personal  relations  with  these  Christians,  had  ever  been 
among  them,  or  was  personally  known  to  individuals  among 
them  (n.  7),  it  could  have  been  only  his  ecclesiastical 
position,  known  throughout  the  entire  Christian  world, 
and  the  character  of  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  equally 
well  known,  that  gives  his  letter  the  significance  which  he 
indicates  at  the  close.  To  them  as  Gentile  Christians  it  is 
an  encouragement,  and  tends  to  strengthen  their  faith,  that 
the  foremost  amongst  the  apostles,  the  most  distinguished 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  (Gal.  iL  7),  bears  such  testimony 
to  their  Christian  character.  It  is  with  this  in  view  that  he 
praises  the  word  of  the  gospel  which  was  preached  to  them, 
describing  it  as  the  means  of  a  second  birth,  and  as  the 
living  word  of  God,  having  the  promise  of  eternal  con- 
tinuance (i.  23-25).  This  explains  also  why  he  declares 
that  the  missionaries  who  brought  this  word  to  them 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  spirit  sent  from  heaven  (i.  12), 
and  finally  his  assurance  that  even  the  O.T.  prophets, 
or  rather  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them,  which, 
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reaching  out  beyond  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  made  predictions  concerning  the  grace  that  was 
to  reach  even  to  the  readers, — a  preliminary  revelation, 
the  recording  of  which  by  the  prophets  was  not  so  much 
for  their  own  benefit  as  for  that  of  the  readers  (L  10-12). 

If  in  this  passage  Peter  had  in  mind  only  the  contrast 
between  the  ancient  prophets  and  Christians  of  the  present 
(cf.  Matt,  xiii  17 ;  Heb.  i.  1,  xi.  40),  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  why  he  continued  to  address  the  readers, 
distinguishing  them  from  himself  instead  of  identifying 
them  with  himself  and  with  all  Christians  by  the  use  of 
"  we "  and  "  us."  The  contrast  here  cannot  be,  as  in  L 
3-4a  and  4&-9,  that  between  the  apostle  and  other  eye- 
witnesses of  the  gospel  history  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Christians  converted  later  through  the  gospel  on  the 
other  (see  below) ;  since  in  the  prophets  there  is  no  hint 
of  any  kind  concerning  this  temporal  distinction  within 
the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  Peter  has  in  mind  words 
like  Isa.  ii.  1-4,  xlii.  1-12  (Matt.  xii.  18-21),  Isa.  xlix.  6 
(Acts  xiii.  47),  and  here  expresses  thoughts  concerning 
the  relation  of  O.T.  prophecy  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles  such  as  are  found  in  Bom.  i.  2, 
XV.  4-13,  xvi.  26 ;  Eph.  iii.  5-12. 

In  introducing  himself,  the  author  usos  the  name  given 
him  by  Jesus,  and  the  official  title  received  from  Him  (i  1). 
He  does  not,  however,  use  the  original  Aramaic  form  of 
the  name,  Kepha,  but  the  Greek  translation  which  was 
current  among  Gentile  Christians  (n.  8).  He  does  not  say 
much  about  himself,  but  what  he  does  say  is  significant. 
When  in  V.  1,  in  addressing  the  Trpea-^vrepoi^  and  pointing 
out  his  own  relation  to  them,  he  calls  himself  avfiirpea' 
0vT€po^y  this  cannot  mean  that  he  like  them  is  an  old 
man ;  for  although  the  contrast  between  irpea-fivrepoi  and 
v€a>T€pot  (v.  1,  5)  does  suggest  difference  of  age,  the 
character  of  the  exhortations  addressed  to  both  show 
that  the  irpea^vrepot  are  here  viewed  in  their  capacity 
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as  heads  of  the  Churches,  to  whom  obedience  is  due, 
and  who  have  the  power  to  demand  and  to  compel  the 
same  authoritatively,  and  for  their  own  ends  (cf.  Tit.  i.  7  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  3,  8),  but  who,  if  they  are  true  shepherds,  ought 
not  so  to  do.  In  this  calling  Peter  is  their  companion, 
only  with  the  self-evident  distinction  that  their  exercise 
of  the  same  is  limited  to  the  local  Church,  while  that  of 
Peter,  being  an  apostle  (i.  1),  extends  over  the  entire 
Church  (v.  9).  Attention  is  called  to  this  distinctive 
position  by  the  statement  which  the  author  here  makes, 
that  he  was  a  witness,  i.e.  an  eye-witness,  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  (n.  9).  Here  are  only  two  strokes  of  the  pen ; 
but  by  the  one  we  have  sharply  outlined  the  figure  of  the 
disciple,  who,  with  a  few  others,  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  struggle  in  Gethsemane,  and  had  seen  Jesus  bound 
and  taken  from  one  judge  to  another .  (Mark  xiv.  33,  37, 
47,  54 ;  Luke  xxii.  61 ;  John  xviii.  10-27) ;  the  other 
pictures  the  apostle,  to  whom  especially  Jesus  had  given 
the  command  to  feed  his  sheep  (John  xxi.  15-17)  and 
strengthen  his  brethren  (Luke  xxii  32).  Furthermore,  no 
one  but  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 
gospel  history  (Luke  i.  2)  could  well  describe  the  attitude 
and  relation  to  Christ  of  persons  in  Asia  Minor,  converted 
after  Jesus'  death,  not  only  as  that  of  faith  without  sight, 
but  also  as  that  of  love  for  one  whom  they  had  never  seen 
(i.  8).  In  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  of  whose  language  we  are 
so  often  reminded  by  1  Peter,  we  seek  in  vain  for  similar 
expressions,  even  where  it  would  have  been  most  natural 
for  one  who  could  speak  in  this  way  to  have  done  so  {e.g. 
Gal.  iii.  1 ;  Eph.  i  13).  This  note  is  struck  by  only  one 
other  of  the  original  apostles  (John  i.  14,  xix.  35,  xx.  29  ; 
1  John  i.  1-4,  iv.  14).  Finally,  no  one  could  speak  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  as  the  means  of  his  regeneration 
(i  3),  except  one  who  through  the  conviction  of  Jesus' 
resurrection  had  been  roused  from  the  doubt  into  which 
he  had  been  cast  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  to  a  new  life  of 
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hope  and  faith.  Peter  does  not  speak  in  this  way  con- 
cerning the  readers,  the  instrument  of  whose  regeneration 
is  rather  the  living  word  of  God  (i  23),  but  where  he 
specially  speaks  of  himself  and  those  like  himself,  and 
before  he  passes  to  his  address  to  the  readers  (i.  46,  n.  10). 

As  has  abeady  been  remarked,  the  writer  of  the  letter 
had  no  share  in  the  conversion  of  the  readers,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  direct  personal 
relations  between  himself  and  them.  This  impression  is 
strengthened,  especially  by  what  is  said  in  v.  12—14. 
Peter  sends  special  greeting  neither  to  an  individual  nor 
to  a  particular  class  among  the  readers,  which  is  all  the 
more  striking  when  compared  with  the  very  diflFerent 
manner  in  which  Paul  writes  to  Churches  not  founded  by 
hunself  (Rom.  xvi.  3-16;  Col.  iv.  15-17;  voL  i.  3871). 
The  only  greetings  which  he  sends  are  those  from  the 
local  Church  where  he  was,  and  from  Mark,  whom  he 
calls  his  son,  to  all  the  readers.  The  latter  is  only  a 
figurative  way  of  saying  that  Mark,  with  whose  family 
Peter  had  long  been  intimate  (Acts  xii.  12),  had  become 
a  believer  through  Peter's  influence  (cf.  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  4  ;  Philem.  10).  In  the  same  way,  the  Church 
in  Babylon  is  not  spoken  of  in  a  prosaic  manner,  but  is 
personified,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  relation- 
ship to  the  readers,  who  are  the  elect  of  God  (L  1),  is 
called  fellow-elect  (2  John  i.  13,  n.  11). 

While  this  greeting  does  not  necessitate  at  all  the 
assumption  of  intimate  relations  between  the  Church  in 
"  Babylon  "  and  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Rom.  xvi 
166 ;  Phil.  iv.  22 ;  Gal.  i.  2),  such  relations  are  presup- 
posed by  the  greeting  from  Mark.  Now,  since  Mark  did 
not  accompany  Paul  on  any  of  his  three  missionary  journeys 
through  Asia  Minor, — having  separated  himself  from  the 
apostle  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  journey,  and  not 
joining  him  again  for  a  long  time  (Acts  xiii.  13,  xv.  38), — 
but  in  the  year  62  or  63  did  intend  to  make  a  journey 
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from  Rome  to  Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  10),  this  letter  could 
not  have  been  written  until  after  Mark  had  carried  out 
this  intention,  and  so  had  come  into  personal  contact  with 
all,  or  some  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  or  with  indi- 
vidual members  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Silvanus, 
who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey, 
had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Churches  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  had  helped  in  the  building  up,  possibly  also  in 
the  founding,  of  many  of  them  (Acts  xv.  40,  xvi.  5  ;  cf.  Gal. 
iv.  13,  vol.  i.  p.l78  f.).  For  this  reason  Peter  could  describe 
Silvanus,  through  whom  he  addressed  the  readers  in  this 
letter,  as  a  faithful,  trustworthy  brother,  with  the  evident 
expectation  that  they  would  agree  with  him  (v.  12).  But 
what  does  he  mean  when  he  says — and  the  order  of  the 
words  indicates  a  certain  emphasis — "  By  Silvanus,  the 
faithful  brother,  as  I  account  him,  I  have  written  to 
you  briefly "  ?  So  far  as  the  words  themselves  are  con- 
cerned (n.  12),  the  expression  ypd^iv  Sid  nvo^  might 
refer  to  the  person  who  delivered  the  letter.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  strikes  one  as  strange  to  find  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  specifically  mentioned,  whereas  in  the  other 
N.T.  Epistles  either  the  identity  of  the  bearer  is  not 
disclosed  at  all,  or  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  indirect 
statements  (Rom.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  17 ;  2  Cor.  viii. 
16-24 ;  Eph.  vi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  7).  Furthermore,  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  why  Silvanus  should  be  mentioned 
with  so  much  emphasis  in  this  passage  as  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  and  why  the  concurrence  of  the  readers  in  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him  should  be  expressly  asked.  If 
this  is  the  meaning,  the  remark  is  in  all  respects  without 
point;  for  if  Silvanus  delivered  the  letter  as  it  was 
addressed,  then  the  readers,  when  the  letter  was  in  their 
hands,  no  longer  needed  to  be  told  that  Peter  had  believed 
him  possessed  of  the  modest  amount  of  trustworthiness 
requisite  for  this  task  before  he  sent  him.  If,  contrary  to 
all  expectations,  Silvanus  failed  to  deliver  the  letter,  then 
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the  written  testimony  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  of  the 
writer's  confidence  in  Silvanus,  which  the  latter  was  on 
the  point  of  basely  betraying,  would  be  of  value  neither  to 
the  persons  addressed,  who  in  that  case  would  not  receive 
the  letter,  nor  to  Peter  himself.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
remarked  that  the  statement  is  even  more  meaningless 
if  Silvanus  is  here  thought  of  as  the  amanuensis  to  whom 
Peter  dictated  his  message ;  since  Peter  could  not  express 
his  deliberate  opinion  as  to  the  trustworthiness  requisite 
for  this  task — ^and  anything  less  than  trustworthiness 
would  imply  a  degree  of  deceit  on  the  part  of  the 
amanuensis  entirely  incredible — without  implying  his 
suspicion  as  to  the  person  in  question ;  and  if  he  had 
any  suspicion  he  could  satisfy  himself  by  reading  the 
letter  through,  while  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  the  readers 
could  not  have  an  opinion  of  any  kind.  The  only  alterna- 
tive that  remains  is  the  most  natural  one,  namely,  that 
Silvanus'  part  in  the  composition  was  so  important  and 
so  large  that  its  performance  required  a  considerable 
degree  of  trustworthiness.  It  is  not  Silvanus'  letter, 
written  merely  at  Peter's  direction ;  for  from  beginning 
to  end  Peter  is  the  one  who  speaks  in  the  letter,  without 
even  formally  mentioning  Silvanus  as  a  joint  author,  as 
Paul  sometimes  does  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  In 
fact,  to  have  done  so  would  have  tended  to  defeat  the 
expressed  purpose  of  the  letter,  namely,  to  be  a  testimony 
of  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  to  Gentile  Christians 
(above,  p.  1 45  £ ).  It  purports  to  be  a  letter  of  Peter's ;  and 
such  it  is,  except  that  Peter  left  its  composition  to  Silvanus, 
because  he  regarded  him  as  better  fitted  than  himself, 
indeed  as  better  fitted  than  anyone  else,  to  express  in  an 
intelligible  and  effective  manner  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  Peter  entertained  toward  the  Gentile  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor.  Just  as  Peter  believed  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  Silvanus  would  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  readers  in  view,  and  would  write  with 
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appreciation  of  their  needs,  so  he  hopes  that  the  readers, 
who  have  come  to  know  Silvanus  in  part  through  his 
labours  among  them  as  a  missionary  preacher,  will  believe 
that  he  has  faithfully  reproduced  Peter's  sentiments,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  written  what  he  did  in  Peter's 
name  if  he  had  known  that  this  was  not  Peter  s  mind. 
So,  instead  of  making  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  readers  seem  greater  by  speaking  to  them  through 
another,  Peter  by  this  means  introduces  himself  to  them 
in  the  most  eflFective  way  possible.  All  that  we  know  of 
Silvanus  from  other  sources,  his  prominent  place  among 
the  ofl&cers  and  prophets  of  the  mother  Church,  the  duty 
which  he  performed  in  Antioch  as  their  ambassador  (Acts 
XV.  22-40),  the  favourable  testimony  to  his  character 
which  we  gather  from  Paul's  Epistles  (2  Cor.  i.  19 ;  c£ 
1  and  2  Thess.),  as  well  as  the  trustworthiness  to  which 
Peter  bears  testimony  here,  tends  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  he  would  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  in  the  entrusting  to  him  of  the  composition 
of  this  letter.  We  have  no  a  priori  means  of  determining 
how  comprehensive  the  conferences  between  Peter  and 
Silvanus,  which  necessarily  preceded  the  writing  of  such 
a  letter,  may  have  been. 

1.  (P.  134.)  The  omission  from  1  Pet.  i.  1  of  the  two  small  districts  of 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  of  whose  Church  history  in  early  time  we  know 
practically  nothing  (Acts  xiv.  25),  will  scarcely  be  accounted  strange,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  fact  that,  prior  to  74  A.D.,  they  were  not  permanently 
organised  into  an! independent  province  (Marquardt,  22.  Staatsverw.^  i.  375  f.). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  peculiar  that  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  which  had  been 
iinited  in  one  province  since  65  B.C.  (Marquardt,  351),  are  separated  as  far  as 
jwssible  in  this  list.  It  is  possible  that  this  entire  province  is  designated  by 
the  name  "Bithynia"  (cf.  Tac.  Ann,  i.  74,  xvi.  18),  and  that  Pontus  stands 
for  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  which  was  a  principality  until  63  a.d.  (Marquardt, 
360).  If  1  Pet.  was  written  in  63  (§  39),  account  need  not  yet  necessarily  be 
taken  of  the  union  of  this  land  with  Galatia,  which  is  also  placed  in  the  year 
63.  In  any  case,  the  order  of  the  names  is  peculiar  :  starting  from  the  north 
coast  (Pontus),  we  go  inland  to  Galatia,  then  eastward  (Cappadocia),  then 
westward  (Asia),  and,  finally,  in  a  northerly  direction  until  we  reach  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  again.  BengePs  remark,  "  Quinque  provincias  nominat 
60  ordine,  quo  occurrebant  scribenti  ex  orienti "  (cf.  v.  13),  which  has  been 
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accepted  by  Wetstein  (ii  698)  and  Niebahr,  following  Bunsen  (AnaL  amtmie, 
i.  134),  does  not  explain  the  order  nor  even  the  name  with  which  the  list 
begins,  since  the  person  in  Babylon  facing  or  journeying  toward  Asia  Minor 
was  nearer  Cappadocia  than  PontUB.  The  differing  order  in  the  free  repro- 
duction of  Origen  (see  n.  2)  has  no  more  significance  than  the  omission  of 
Asia  in  K,  of  Bithynia  in  B.  Pontus  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
only  in  Acts  ii.  9,  xviii.  2 ;  in  both  cases  as  the  home  of  Jews  (cf .  Philo,  ad 
Cai,  xxxvi.).  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  were  living 
in  Asia  Minor  sometime  after  1  Pet.  was  written  (2  Tim.  iv.  19),  laboured  on 
behalf  of  the  gospel  in  their  native  Pontus.  In  these  regions  also  it  is 
natural  to  seek  the  Scythian  Christians  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  Col. 
iii  11,  who  may  have  come  hither  in  consequence  of  the  commerce  between 
the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here,  too,  may  have 
been  found  slaves  who  had  wandered  far  from  their  homes.  In  112,  Pliny 
had  to  deal  with  persons  (Ep,  xcvi.  ad  Trey,)  who  claimed  that  they  had 
abandoned  the  Christian  faith  twenty  years  before.  They  may  have  been 
Christians  for  many  more  years.  The  fact  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Pliny,  Christianity  was  widely  spread  in  this  region,  is  evidence  that  it 
was  brought  hither  not  very  much  later  than  it/was  preached  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  For  in  the  second  century  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  episcopates  of  Sinope  (Epiph.  Hen:  xlii.  1)  and  Amastris  (Eus.  H.  E. 
iv.  23.  6,  V.  23.  2). 

2.  (P.  137.)  Origen,  quoted  by  Eus.  iiL  1.  2,  Uirpos  Bi  iv  U6vrt^  k.  Tak, 
K,  B(d.,  KaTTTrad.  T€  koL  *Axrlq,  K(Kripv\ivai  rots  €k  diatriropas  (clL  iv  Buunrop^ 
*Iov8aiois  ZoiK€v.  Thus,  indirectly,  we  have  characterised  the  readers  of  the 
letter,  whose  title  is  here  made  use  of.  More  directly  and  definitely  by  Eus. 
himself,  iii.  4.  2,  rois  i^  'Efipcdmv  odtriv  iv  Buuriropq,  T16vtov — BiBvviag  ypd<f>€u 
Cf.  the  prologue  in  Zacagni  {Mon,  colL  492),  Cramer  (Cat.  viii.  41), 
Matthsei  (Epist,  cath.  44).  Just  as  Eusebius  {op.  dt.)  implies  a  contrast  be- 
tween Peter's  work  and  the  missionary  labours  of  Paul  amoug  the  Grentiles, 
so  Didymus  (Migne,  39,  1755 ;  cf.  the  scholion  in  Matthsei,  p.  196)  treats  it 
as  an  extension  of  his  preaching  among  the  Jews  beyond  the  boundary  of 
Palestine.  In  the  West,  at  least  at  a  later  time,  a  more  correct  view  pre- 
vailed, as  is  proved  by  the  title  of  the  letter  (ad  gmtes)^  which,  in  spite  erf 
the  original  text,  the  person  who  translated  Didymus  into  Latin,  a  contem- 
porary of  Casslodorus  (cf.  Forsch,  iii.  11,  135),  made  the  old  Alexandrian 
employ  in  his  comment  on  1  Pet.  ii.  9  f . 

3.  (P.  137.)  The  view  briefly  described  on  p.  136  f .  has  been  maintained 
mainly  by  B.  Weiss  (Der  petrin,  Lehrbegriffy  99  ff.)  since  1855,  and  by  many 
later  writers.  It  is  defended  at  great  length  by  Kiihl  in  the  revision  of 
Huther's  Kommentar  iiber  die  Briefe  Petri  und  Judae^  6te  Aufl.  1887,  6te  Aufl. 
1897. 

4.  (Pp.  139, 140.)  In  Gen.  xxiii.  4  2f\T\]  na,  LXX  wdpoiKos  koi  TrapcmBr^pjoSy  we 
find  Abraham  among  the  children  of  Heth,  and  distinguished  from  the 
"people  of  the  land,"  who  owned  the  ground.  There  is  a  retrospective 
reference  to  this  position  of  the  patriarchs  also  in  Ps.  xxxix.  13  (xxxviii.  12 ; 
cf.  Gen.  xlvii.  9 ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  16).  Here  belong  also  Lev.  xxv.  23,  where 
the  same  combination  of  words  (but  LXX  reads  TrpwnjXvrot  Koi  wdpoiKoi)  is 
used  to  designate  the  Israelites  in  their  own  land  in  contrast  to  God,  the 
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real  possessor  of  the  land,  and  the  passages  where  wdpoiKos  =■  i|,  used  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  or  of  Moses  among  the  Midianites  (Qen.  xv.  13  ;  Ex.  ii.  22, 
xyiii.  3 ;  Deut.  xxiiL  8).  Where  13  means  the  non-Israelite  resident  in  Israel, 
LXX  seldom  (Deut.  xiv.  21)  renders  it  bj  ndpoiKosy  which  more  often  corre- 
sponds to  a^^B  (frequently  with  fAiadciyroSy  Ex.  xii.  45  ;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6, 
40X  but  often  by  irpoa-rjXvros  (Ex.  xx.  10 ;  Lev.  xxv.  35,  47),  and  even  by  the 
Aramaic  y€wpas  (Ex.  xii.  19  )  Isa.  xiv.  1 ;  cf .  Just.  Dial  cxxii.,  address),  from 
which  was  derived  the  opprobrious  term  giaur,  used  in  the  Islamic  period. 
It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  vdpoiKos  was  ever  used  in  Christian  or  in  post- 
BiblicaJ  Jewish  literature  in  the  sense  of  proselyte.  Cf.  further,  vol.  i.  82, 
and  Lightfoot  {St.  Clement^  ii.  5f.).  The  difference  between  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  points  of  view  is  very  clearly  indicated  by  the  Jewish  inscriptions 
in  Hierapolis  {AUertiimer  von  Hierapdisy  by  Humann,  etc,  1898,  S.  138,  No. 
212,  rj  KOTOiKUf  r&v  iv  *l€pafr6k€t  KoxoiKovvroiv  'lovdotoDv).  Here  they  formed 
a  separate  community  (6  \aos  rw  *Iovda/a>v,  S.  96,  No.  69,  4-6),  with  their 
own  city  hall  and  archives  (No.  69,  7,  No.  212,  6 ;  cf.  S.  174,  No.  342). 
Cf.  also  Jos.  ArU,  xvi.  6,  7.  It  also  deserves  notice  that  the  only  parallel 
in  the  N.T.  Epistles  to  the  designation  of  the  readers,  entirely  without  the 
article,  is  to  be  found  in  2  John  1  (cicXcicTg  Kvpiq),  This  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  assuming  that  there  were  other  Christians  to  whom  the  same  name  might 
be  applied,  since  in  that  case  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  rois  ovaiv  iv  Jl6vr^ 
(cf.  Phil.  i.  1),  even  if  roii  iKktKTois  had  preceded.  The  real  explanation  is 
that  the  omission  of  the  article  serves  here,  as  in  2  John  1,  to  emphasise 
more  strongly  the  qualities  mentioned,  and  to  make  more  easily  recognisable 
tbe  figurative  meaning  of  phrases  used  (cf.  Jas.  i.  18,  dnapxriv  riva).  Where 
the  readers  are  called  Christians  in  a  literal  sense,  the  article  is  not  wanting, 
V.14. 

5.  (P.  141.)  It  is  taken  for  granted  as  certain  that  cKXeicrdf  in  i.  1  is 
used  in  an  attributive  sense,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the  word  stands  in 
an  attributive  relation  to  another  idea  (1  Pet.  ii  4,  6,  9  ;  1  Tim.  v.  21 ;  Ex. 
xiv.  7,  XXX.  23 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  8)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  irap€7ribrjfioi  is 
used  substantively,  as  in  ii.  11  and  in  the  LXX,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
translation  of  a  substantive  (n.  4).  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed  that  ver.  2 
is  not  dependent  upon  €k\€ktoU  alone,  but  upon  the  whole  phrase,  eKk.  .  .  . 
btatnropasy  for  otherwise  (toU)  eicX.  would  need  immediately  to  precede  jcara 
irp6yv»(nv.  Consequently  it  is  not  simply  change  of  residence  that  makes 
the  readers  iraptnlbrip^ii  buunTopas,  but  the  Divine  election  and  separation ; 
and  this  election,  in  turn,  together  with  the  position  of  the  readers  in  the 
world  and  their  attitude  toward  God,  corresponding  to  a  Divine  purpose,  is 
due  to  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  has  for  its  purpose  a  constant 
obedience  (cf.  i.  14,  22)  and  a  continuously  needful  purification  through  the 
blood  of  Christ  (cf.  1  John  L  7).  Since,  besides  the  Christians  here  addressed, 
there  were  very  many  others  to  whom  the  cicXeKrol  irap€wibr}poi  applied  equally 
well,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  the  purpose  here  were  to  distinguish  these 
Christians  from  others,  €K\€Kro\  irapcjrtdi/fiot  would  have  to  be  followed  by  roU 
<V  Tj  buuTirop^  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  without  the  article  (cf. 
Jas.  i  1 ;  vol.  i  p.  79  f.,  n.  6),  or  by  rotp  cic  r^s  Bia<r7ropas,  if  the  word  be  used 
in  its  concrete  sense  ("Jews  scattered  among  the  heathen").  In  this  case 
the  connection  of  ver.  2  would  be  rendered  at  least  very  difficult,  since  what 
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is  said  in  this  verse  lias  no  connection  witli  tlie  alleged  membersliip  of  the 
readers  in  the  Jewish  diaspora,  but  relates  solely  to  their  Christian  character. 
That  the  insertion  of  a  simple  local  name,  such  as  U6vtov  icrX.,  does  not 
preclude  modification  by  clauses  that  follow,  is  proved  by  1  Cor.  i.  2; 
1  Thess.  i  1.  Consequently  huurwopas^  like  so  many  simUar  genitives  in  the 
N.T.  (Jas.  i  25,  €7riKr}a'fiovrjs ;  1  Pet  i.  14,  vTraKorjg  ;  Luke  xviii.  6,  ttjs  ddiKias)^ 
is  purely  attributive =d(€0'9rap/icvotf,  and  like  cicXdcroIf  TrapeiribrifioiSj  applic- 
able to  all  Christians. 

6.  (P.  144.)  Kiihl  claims  that  €irurrp4<f)€(r6ai,  in  ii.  25  (which  would  apply 
also  to  the  intransitive  active,  the  sense  of  which  is  not  essentially  different), 
meaus  in  this  passage,  according  to  the  predominant  usage  of  the  N.T., 
"to  turn  one's  self  again  to  that  which  one  has  formerly  been."  This  mean- 
ing does  not  suit  in  those  passages  where  the  word  is  used  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  (1  Thess.  i.  9  ;  Acts  xi.  21,  xiv.  16,  xv.  19,  xxvi.  18,  20  ;  cVur- 
Tpo<f)rj  tS>v  iOvatVy  Acts  XV.  3),  which  proves  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  the 
meaning  of  a  word  which  is  used  alike  of  the  conversion  of  Jews  (Acts 
iii.  19,  ix.  35 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  16)  and  of  the  conversion  of  sinners  generally 
(Jas.  V.  16  f . ;  Mark  iv.  12  ;  Luke  i.  16  f .,  xxii.  32).  Nor  is  this  meaning 
possible  in  passages  like  Matt.  ix.  22  ;  Mark  v.  30,  viii.  33  (cf.  Matt.  xvi.  23) ; 
Acts  ix.  40,  xvi.  18  ;  Rev.  L  12  ;  nor  in  Gal.  iv.  9,  where  ttoKlv  would  then 
be  superfluous.  The  only  passages  remaining  where  v7ro(rrp€(f)€iv  (cf.  the 
variant  readings  in  Luke  ii.  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  21)  and  avaKapirrfiv  (Luke  x.  6 
=  Matt.  X.  13)  are  used  in  practically  the  same  sense  are  Mark  xiii.  16; 
Matt.  X.  13,  xii.  44 ;  Luke  viii.  55,  xvii.  4 ;  Acts  xv.  36 ;  but  here  there  is  no 
reference  to  conversion.  The  attempt  to  give  the  word  this  meaning  is  not 
any  more  successful  if  "  bishop  "  be  taken  as  referring  to  Gk)d,  not  to  Christ, 
as  is  done  by  Kiihl  and  Weiss,  without  any  good  reason  (cf.  per  contray  v.  4). 
Then  it  has  also  to  be  assumed  that  God  was  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
the  souls  of  alleged  Jewish  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  before  they  fell  into  a 
heathen  manner  of  life  (iv.  2-4),  from  which  manner  of  life  it  is  assumed 
they  have  now  returned  again  to  their  God.  In  proof  of  this  fantastic 
representation  of  the  personal  history  of  all  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor, 
— quite  as  unknown  to  Peter  as  to  ourselves, — it  is  claimed  that  in  speaking 
of  their  wanderings  (TrXavca/ifvoe,  not  7rXava>/i€va),  Peter  compares  them  to 
sheep,  which  implies  that  they  have  always  belonged  to  the  flock  of  God,  i^. 
the  people  of  Israel.  But  suppose  that  Peter  not  only  compared  them  with 
sheep  who  had  gone  astray,  but  called  them  that  in  so  many  words,  are  we 
to  assume  that  the  sheep  in  Matt.  xxv.  32  or  John  x.  16  are  only  Jews  1  In 
order  to  escape  these  interpreters,  Peter  ought  to  have  called  his  readers 
swine  or  dogs  (Matt.  vii.  16,  xv.  20).  Possibly  not  even  this  would  have 
sufficed,  since  in  Phil.  iii.  2  Jewish  Christians  are  called  dogs ! 

7.  (P.  145.)  The  sole  source  of  the  tradition  that  Peter  laboured  in 
Pontus  and  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  is  1  Pet.  i.  1.  This  is  proved  by 
the  language  of  Origen  (above,  p.  152,  n.  2),  who  refers  to  this  work  as  only 
probable.  Cf .  what  Origen  says  with  the  more  definite  but  very  brief  remarks 
in  Epiph.  Hasr,  xxvii.  6 ;  Ephrem,  Expos,  ev,  cone,  286.  With  regard  to  the 
other  Syrians  who  refer  to  such  work  on  Peter's  part,  see  §  39,  n.  3.  In  a 
later  recension  of  the  Acts  of  Andrew  (ed.  Bonnet,  1895,  pp.  9,  14,  not 
included  in  the  collected  edition  of  the  Acta  apocr.,  ed,  Lipsius  et  Bonnet), 
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there  is  to  be  found  a  confirmation  of  an  alleged  journey  of  Peter  and 
Andrew  to  Sinope :  KaBo;>g  avrog  TLtTpos  iv  rfj  KaOdkiKfj  avrov  €irioTo\fi  ypd<f>€i 
di€\rj\v$€vm  UovTov  kol  TaXariav  ;  cf.  Epiph.  Mon,y  ed.  Dressel,  p.  45.  So 
this  story  is  not  even  a  legend,  to  say  nothing  of  a  primitive  legend  (as 
affirmed  by  Lipsius,  Die  apokryph,  Apostelges,  ii.  1.  4),  but  is  simply  the 
fabrication  of  exegesis. 

8.  (P.  146.)  John  is  the  only  one  of  the  evangelists  who  preserves  the 
original  Kr]<l)as  (John  i.  42) ;  but  the  fact  that  he  adds  immediately  a  trans- 
lation, and  from  this  point  on  throughout  the  book — indeed,  before  this  point 
— uses  only  Uirpos  (i.  40),  shows  that  the  readers  were  as  unfamiliar  with 
KTj<t)a5  as  they  were  with  Metrtridf  (for  Xpiar6s)  or  pafipi  (for  HMo-koKos)  ;  cf. 
i.  38,  41.  That  this  was  true  even  more  widely,  is  proved  by  the  entire 
avoidance  of  KTj(fias  in  the  SjTioptics  and  in  Acts  even  where  the  names  of 
the  disciples  are  given  (Mark  iii.  16 ;  Luke  vi.  14  ;  especially  peculiar  is  its 
omission  in  Matt,  xvi  16-18,  where  the  Aramaic  Bapiavd  is  used).  Paul's 
constant  use  of  K€<f>as  in  1  Cor.  (i.  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  6)  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  in  mind  the  followers  of  Cephas  from  Palestine,  of  whose 
lajiguage  we  learn  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22  ;  vol.  i.  288  ff.  In  Galatians  the  tradition 
wavers,  and  is  also  rendered  uncertain  by  the  fact  that  the  versions  give  no 
sure  support  for  the  correct  reading,  inasmuch  as  the  Syriac  versions  use 
Kepha  everywhere,  and  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek  texts  of  the  West 
ahnost  without  exception  offer  Petrus,  If,  as  the  present  writer  believes  to 
be  the  case,  Uirpos  is  to  be  read  in  Gal.  ii.  7, 8  (but  in  i.  18,  ii.  9, 11,  14  Kj;<^as, 
ZKom,  Gal.  68)  the  very  remarkable  change  in  ii.  9  to  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  name,  after  the  Greek  form  had  been  used  twice  in  ii.  7-8,  is  very  natur- 
ally explained  by  the  fact  that  thereby,  just  as  by  the  use  of  orCXoi,  Paul 
desires  to  give  the  form  of  speech  used  by  the  Judaistic  teachers  who  had 
come  to  Gsdatia  from  Palestine.  He  then  retains  in  ii.  11,  14  the  form  of 
the  name  used  by  these  teachers,  since  he  wishes  to  place  in  its  proper  light 
an  incident  which  had  been  misrepresented  by  them  in  a  hostile  spirit. 
This  motive  also  suits  i.  18.  Cf.  in  addition  also  §  41,  n.  9.  The  fact  that  a 
number  of  ancient  writers  discover  in  several  N.T.  passages  a  Cephas  distinct 
from  Peter  deserves  mention  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  :  see  Clemens  Al. 
in  Eus.  H,  E.  i.  12.  2.  (Cephas  is  here  held  to  be  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples ;  cf.  Forsch.  iii.  68,  and  above,  vol.  i.  267  f.) ;  Apost,  Const,  chap.  i.  {Doctr, 
XIL  Apost.,  ed.  Funk,  p.  50) ;  Gh/ron.  pasch.,  ed.  Bonn,  i.  421.  Cf.  Jerome  in 
Gal.  ii.  (Vail.  vii.  408). 

9.  (P.  147.)  Modem  usage  ("  to  give  testimony,  witness  for  Christ,"  and 
similar  expressions)  very  easily  obscures  the  meaning  of  biblical  expressions 
which  sound  the  same.  Christ  Himself  would  not  be  the  faithful  and  true 
witness  (Rev.  i.  5,  iii.  14)  had  not  His  revelation  in  the  world  of  the  truth  of 
salvation  been  based  upon  His  own  immediate  knowledge  (John  iii.  11,  32, 
V.  31,  viii.  14,  xviii.  37 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13).  Seeing  and  testifying  are  insepar- 
able (Rev.  i.  2  ;  John  i.  34  ;  1  John  i.  2,  iv.  14).  The  disciples  of  Jesus  could 
not  be  His  witnesses  unless  with  their  own  eyes  they  had  seen  Him  who 
lived  on  earth  and  died  and  rose  again,  and  unless  they  had  perceived  through 
all  their  senses  His  entire  manifestation  of  Himself  (John  xv.  27,  xxi.  24 ; 
Acts  i.  8,  21  f.,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  x.  39,  41 ;  1  John  i.  1-3  ;  2  Pet.  i.  16-18) ; 
nor  could  Paul,  had  he  not  seen  and  heard  Him  at  least  once  (Acts  xxii.  15, 
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xxri.  16 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  xv.  8,  16 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cf .  the  distinction 
made  in  Acts  xiii.  31  f.).  With  reference  to  Stephen,  cf.  Acts  xxiL  20  with 
vii.  55.  That  Peter  means  in  this  strict  sense  to  designate  himself  a  witness 
of  the  sufferings,  and  so  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  is  proved  hy  the  clause  which, 
follows,  6  KM  rrjg  fU^ovoTjg  d7roKdKvfrT€(rB<u  86(rjs  Koivmvdsy  which  does  not 
mean  participation  purely  in  thought  or  in  speech,  but  in  fact  and  in  person. 
Although  the  suffering  of  Christians  bom  later  than  the  time  of  Christ  may 
be  called  fellow-suffering  with  Him  (Rom.  viii.  17 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11  f. ;  2  Cor. 
i.  5),  that  does  not  of  itself  make  anyone  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
And  even  if  it  did,  in  the  whole  of  1  Pet.  no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  personal 
suffering  on  the  part  of  Peter.  If  the  participation  in  the  glory  of  Christ  for 
which  Peter  hopes,  of  which,  according  to  Mark  ix.  3-12,  2  Pet.  i.  16-18, 
Luke  xxiv.  34,  John  ixi.  2-23,  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  Acts  x.  40  f .,  he  already  had  a 
foretaste,  is  to  be  construed  as  in  correlated  contrast  to  the  statement  that  be 
was  a  witness  of  His  sufferings,  then  this  last  statement  must  imply  also  that 
Peter  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus. 

10.  (P.  148.)    That  di   dvaardacws  ktX.,  i.  3,  is  to  be  taken  with  C^<rav 
instead  of  with  avay€Pvri<ras  (thus  Bengel,  Hofmann),  is  extremely  improbable. 

(1)  C&v  used  attributively  without  the  article  cannot  well  be  modified  by  an 
adverbial  clause  (cf .  i.  23,  ii.  4  f . ;  John  vii.  38 ;  Acts  vii.  38 ;  Rom.  xii.  1)  ; 

(2)  it  would  require,  not  8id  with  the  genitive,  but  did  with  the  accusative 
(John  vi.  57 ;  Rom.  viii.  10),  or  cf  dvaaTda€a>g  (John  iii.  5  ;  Rom.  i.  4 ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  4).  Of  course,  the  interchange  between  "  we  "  and  "  you,"  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  similar  interchange  in  Eph.  i  3,  13,  Gal.  iii.  23-iv.  7,  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  implying  an  absolute  contrast  applicable  without  exception 
to  every  single  sentence.  That  would  imply,  for  example,  that  Peter  and  men 
like  him  had  already  ceased  to  believe  without  seeing  (i.  8) ;  or  that  their 
inheritance  was  no  longer  preserved  in  heaven,  but  had  been  already  received 
by  them  on  earth ;  or  that  the  readers  had  not  been  born  again  unto  a  living 
hope ;  or  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  had  no  significance  for  their  r^^iera- 
tion  (cf .  per  contra^  1  Pet.  iii.  21).  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  where  Peter 
describes  the  Christian  state  from  the  point  of  view  of  himself,  he  expresses 
himself  in  accordance  with  his  own  experience,  just  as  in  speaking  of  the  Chris- 
tian state  of  the  readers  he  emphasises  what  is  peculiar  about  their  relation  to 
the  blessings  of  redemption  in  distinction  from  his  own.  That  in  i.  3,  4  he 
transfers  himself  vividly  in  imagination  to  the  moment  when  he  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  were  begotten  again  to  a  life  of  hope  through  the  self- witness  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  renjprjfjUvTjv  , . .  els  vfias ;  since,  if 
he  merely  intended  to  say  here  without  reference  to  any  specific  point  of 
time  that  all  Christians  would  have  to  wait  until  the  parousia  in  order  to 
receive  the  inheritance  which  is  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  use  the  expression^  nypovftfviyv  uftiv,  or  rather  fifuv.  But 
Peter  is  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  He 
and  his  fellow-disciples  did  not  then  immediately  enter  upon  the  possession 
of  their  inheritance  (cf.  Acts  i.  6),  but  were  quickened  to  a  lively  hope  of  the 
same,  while  the  inheritance  itself  was  deposited  in  heaven  with  Christ  who 
had  been  raised  to  heaven  (cf.  Col.  i.  12,  iii.  2),  where  the  inheritance  had 
since  been  preserved.  This  took  place,  however,  with  a  view  to  those  who 
were  to  be  called  later,  among  whom  the  readers  belonged.    In  order  that 
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these  might  be  called  and  converted,  the  first  disciples  had  to  be  content  ¥rith 
expectation  and  hope  of  the  inheritance  which  was  not  to  be  received  until 
afterward. 

11.  (P.  148.)  The  interpretation  of  i;  cV  Bo^uXttvt  on; veicXcicr^  to  mean  Peter's 
wife,  advanced,  e,g,  by  Mill  {Nov,  Test,  p.  718),  and  Bengel  in  his  Gnomon^  is 
not  found,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  in  any  ancient  author.  It  is  true  that 
Clemens  Al.  {Forach,  iii.  92,  102)  understood  by  cicXcicny  icvpta,  2  John  1, 
"quandam  Babyloniam  Electam  nomine,"  a  real  woman  named  ^'Eklekte," 
although  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  interpreting  the  phrase  allegorically 
with  reference  to  the  Church.  The  fact  that  he  places  her  in  Babylon  can 
hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  assuming  that  he  identifies  this 
Eklekte,  or  her  sister  mentioned  in  2  John  13,  whose  name  likewise  must 
have  been  Eklekte  (if,  indeed,  r^r  cxXcicr^f  is  not  to  be  taken  only  as  an 
appositive  to  (r6v\  with  the  Suneklekte  of  1  Pet.  v.  13.  But  of  the  opinion 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Peter,  of  whom  Clement  relates  stories  elsewhere 
derived  from  apocryphal  sources  {Strom,  vii.  63=Eus.  H.  E,  iii.  30.  2 ;  OK^ 
ii.  828),  the  present  writer  finds  no  trace  either  in  Clement  or  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  Commentary  of  Didymus  ends  with  1  Pet.  iv.  An  orator  by 
the  name  of  Chrysostom  (Montfaucon,  i.  821)  is  able  to  justify  the  contention 
that  Peter  had  a  wife  only  on  the  ground  that  mention  is  made  in  the  Qospels 
of  his  mother-in-law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opinion  common  in  the  early 
Churchy  that,  according  to  Matt  xix.  27,  Peter  forsook  even  his  wife  (Grig, 
torn.  XV.  21  in  Matth,  vol.  iii.  683),  and  the  consequent  rejection  of  the 
interpretation  of  1  Cor.  ix.  5  to  mean  the  wives  of  the  apostles, — ^a  view  held 
by  Clemens  Al.  Strom,  iii.  53  (Jerome,  c,  Jovin.  i.  26), — prevented  the  inter- 
pretation of  1  Pet.  V.  13  to  mean  Peter's  wife.  The  first  trace  of  this  inter- 
pretation which  the  present  writer  finds  is  that  in  the  somewhat  confused 
account  of  Barhebrseus  concerning  various  opinions  on  1  Pet  v.  13  and  Acts 
xii.  12  f.  (ed.  Elamroth,  pp.  15,  29).  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  to  mean  the  Church  of  the  place  in  question  is  represented  by 
the  insertion  of  €KK\rfa'ia  before  crvvcieXcicn?  in  J^,  several  cursives,  Pesh.  ("The 
elect  Church"),  Vulg.  {Eceleaia  quat  est  in  B.  conelecta),  Jerome  (Vail.  vi.  757), 
Cramer  {Cat,  viiL*  82).  That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  is  proved  (1) 
by  the  fact  that  otherwise  the  relationship  to  Peter  of  the  person  sending 
greetings  would  have  to  be  expressed,  whereas  the  use  of  avv  to  express  the 
relation  of  the  one  sending  greetings  to  those  to  whom  the  greetings  are  sent 
is  entirely  intelligible  and  sufficiently  anticipated  by  i.  1  and  ii.  9 ;  (2)  by  the 
fact  that  a  greeting  from  the  wife  of  Peter  to  the  whole  Church  of  Asia  Minor 
would  presuppose  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  importance  on  her  i>art,  which  is 
all  the  more  improbable  because  of  the  fact  that  Peter  had  had  no  direct 
relations  with  the  readers ;  (3)  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  plausible  way  in 
which  to  explain  the  mention  of  the  place  where  this  woman  was  residing, 
which  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  the  place  of  Peter's  residence. 

12.  (P.  149.)  Ignatius,  Philad,  xii.  2 ;  Smym,  xii.  1,  ypd<f><o  vfiiv  Sih  Bovppw, 
is,  taken  alone,  quite  as  ambiguous  as  1  Pet.  v.  12.  But  from  the  analogy  of 
Iguat  Rom,  x.  1,  ypdtfxa  vfup  dt'  *E<f)€(rl<av,  which  manifestly  describes  the 
Ephesian  Christians,  among  them  Crocus  (cf.  Ign.  Eph,  ii.  1),  who  is  men- 
tioned immediately  in  the  same  passage,  as  tJie  forwarders  and  bearers  of  the 
letter,  and  of  Polyc.  {ad  Phil,  xiv.  1),  it  is  clear  that  Burrus  also  is  simply 
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the  bearer  of  the  letter  (cf .  the  writer's  Ignatim^  242  f.,  262).  So  in  the  very 
common  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  btii  ^ifitjsy  etc.  (Tischendorf, 
ii.  457,  568,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  words  can  be 
used  to  describe  the  composition  of  a  letter.  Concerning  the  epistle  which 
Clement  wrote  by  commission  and  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Church,  with- 
out anywhere  disclosing  his  own  identity,  Dionysius  writes  to  the  Romans 
(in  Eus.  H,  E,  iv.  23.  11):  rrfv  irporipav  ^fuv  dih  KkrjfievTos  ypa<f>€t(rav  (Jirur- 
rokriv  vfjMp).  Acts  XV.  23  is  ambiguous;  for,  while  without  any  question 
Judas  and  Silas  are  described  as  the  bearers  of  the  communication  fro&i 
the  Jerusalem  Church  (xv.  22,  25-27,  30),  it  is  possible  that  they  were  also 
commissioned  by  the  assembly  to  prepare  it.  The  expression  ypdyl^carres  dia 
X^^P^s  avT&Vf  and  the  fact  that  it  is  used  independently  along  with  Trc/t^roc 
(xv.  22,  26,  27),  favour  the  latter  view,  which  is  also  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  men  and  the  commission  given  them.  The  analogous 
understanding  of  1  Pet  v.  12  is  anticipated  by  Jerome,  who  undertakes  to 
explain  the  di£ference  in  style  between  1  Pet.  and  2  Pet.  by  ^taaiimiT^g  that 
he  made  use  of  different  interpretes  (Epist  cxx.  11,  od  Hedib.).  Jerome  makes 
no  mention  of  Silvanus,  nor  does  he  think  of  a  subsequent  translation  of 
letters  written  by  Peter  himself  in  a  different  language ;  but  of  the  writing 
of  the  letters  by  helpers  having  more  linguistic  ability  than  Peter,  com- 
missioned by  him,  and  in  his  name  (cf.  OKy  ii.  881).  In  modem  times  a  more 
or  less  strong  influence  upon  the  form  and  contents  of  1  Pet.  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Silvanus  by  H.  Ewald  {Sieben  Sendsckreihen  des  NT,  1870,  S.  3,  73), 
W.  Grimm  (ThStKr,  1872,  S.  688  flf.),  Spitta  (Der  2  PL  u.  Ju.  1885,  S.  531). 


§  39.  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF 

PETER 

The  location  of  the  Church  from  which  greeting  is  sent 
to  those  in  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  the  locality  where  Peter 
was  residing  at  the  time,  is  described  as  Babylon.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  intended  as  news,  by  which  the 
readers  are  informed  for  the  jfirst  time  of  Peter's  place 
of  residence.  Such  a  conamunication  would  be  without 
parallel  in  all  other  N.T.  Epistles,  and  totally  different  in 
form  from  similar  communications  in  other  letters  (n.  1). 
Assuming  that  the  readers  already  know  where  Peter 
is  staying,  the  name  Babylon  seems  rather  to  be  intended 
to  describe  the  conditions  by  which  he  himself  and  the 
Church  where  he  resides  are  surrounded.  In  v.  9  it  was 
suggested  that  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  world 
had  to  endure  the   same  sufferings  as  the  readers.     So 
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here  attention  seems  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
small  portion  of  the  "brotherhood"  from  whom  Peter 
sends  greeting,  and  Peter  himself,  are  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  so  just  as  much  strangers,  far  removed  from 
the  land  of  promise  and  the  city  whose  true  citizens  are 
Christians,  as  the  readers,  who  are  so  sorely  in  need  of 
consolation  (above,  p.  140  £).  If,  also,  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  Church  sending  greetings  is 
personified,  being  represented  as  the  sister  of  the  Churches 
in  Asia  (above,  p.  148),  and  that  Mark  is  called  the  son  of 
Peter  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  it  follows,  even  on  purely 
exegetical  grounds,  that  it  is  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  which  is  called  Babylon,  the  place  of  the  writer  s 
residence.  If  the  Babylon  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Nile  delta,  or  the  ancient  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Euphrates,  long  destroyed  (n.  2),  be  meant,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  how  every  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the  work  of 
Peter  on  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates  could  disappear  from 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  Churches 
of  the  lands  in  question.  And  this  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  an  accidental 
sojourn,  but,  as  the  names  of  two  such  prominent  mission- 
aries as  Silvanus  and  Mark  along  with  that  of  Peter  prove, 
of  important  missionary  labours  on  the  part  of  Peter  in 
these  countries.  The  Church  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt 
never  attributed  its  founding  to  Peter,  but  always  to  Mark 
(§  51,  n.  8).  And  for  centuries  nothing  was  known  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Syrian  Church  as  to  a  residence  of  Peter 
in  Babylon,  until  some  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  under- 
took to  prove  it  from  1  Pet.  v.  13  (n.  3).  If  there  had 
existed  such  traditions  as  made  possible  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  Babylon,  which  was  also  the  most 
natural  one,  the  interpretation  that  makes  1  Pet.  v.  13 
refer  to  Rome — ^which  came  more  and  more  to  be  accepted, 
and  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century — could  certainly  not  have  been  universally 
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accepted ;  in  fact,  could  scarcely  have  arisen  at  all.  The 
entire  absence  of  such  traditions  makes  it  impossible  to 
believe — ^more  so,  in  case  the  letter  is  spurious,  than  if  the 
letter  is  genuine — ^that  the  writer  would  lead  his  readers 
to  suppose  that  he  was  in  Egypt  or  Babylonia.  On  the 
contrary,  even  assuming  that  the  letter  is  spurious,  the 
age  and  general  acceptance  of  the  interpretation  of  1  Pet. 
V.  13,  which  makes  it  refer  to  Rome,  are  proofs  that  Peter 
visited  Rome.  Rightful  opposition  to  the  extravagant 
claims  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  have  made  on  the  basis  of  this  fact,  ought  not  so 
persistently  to  mislead  Protestant  scholars  into  the  denial 
of  the  well-attested  fact  itself  (n.  4). 

If,  then,  it  be  accepted  as  certain  that  1  Peter  was 
written  in  Rome,  or  purports  to  have  been  written  there, 
the  time  of  its  composition  is  fixed  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  The  story  that  Peter  s  Roman  episcopate 
lasted  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  did  not  appear 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  all  the 
more  ancient  traditions  afl&rm  that  Peter  did  not  come  to 
Rome  until  the  time  of  Paul's  activity  there  ;  while  the  few 
definite  accounts  which  we  have  from  the  second  century 
place  the  whole  of  Peter's  residence  and  his  martyrdom  in 
the  interval  between  Paul's  first  imprisonment  in  Rome 
and  the  second,  which  ended  with  his  execution.  To  this 
are  to  be  added  all  the  indications  that  Peter  was  crucified 
late  in  the  summer  or  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  64  in  the 
Vatican  gardens,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  fury  of  Nero 
(n.  4).  Moreover,  with  these  ancient  traditions  agrees  the 
negative  testimony  of  the  N.T.  writings  which  cover  this 
period.  Leaving  out  of  account  Acts  xxviii.  30  f ,  the 
silence  of  Paul  concerning  contemporaneous  work  in  Rome 
on  the  part  of  Peter  in  the  letters  of  the  first  Roman 
captivity,  especially  in  passages  like  Col.  iv.  10  f  and 
Phil.  i.  14-18,  would  be  inexplicable  if  Peter  were  preach- 
ing there  at  the  time.     It  is  even  more  inconceivable  that 
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Peter,  in  a  letter  to  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  founded 
by  Paul  and  his  helpers,  should  send  greetings  from  the 
Roman  Church  and  from  Mark,  and  say  nothing  about 
Paul,  if  Paul  were  living  and  working  in  the  same  com- 
munity. Even  assuming  that  the  letter  was  written 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Paul,  Peter's  entire  silence 
regarding  him  could  not  be  explained  as  due  to  tender 
regard  for  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  in  so 
much  need  of  comfort  in  other  respects,  but  would  have  to 
be  regarded  as  an  extremely  unnatural  thing,  no  matter 
whether  the  readers  learned  of  the  apostle's  death  shortly 
before  receiving  Peter's  letter,  or  were  informed  of  it  for 
the  first  time  by  the  person  who  brought  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  everything  fits  together  naturally,  provid- 
ing we  follow  the  tradition,  freed  from  later  fictions.  If 
Mark,  who,  up  to  the  time  when  Colossians  was  written, 
was  known  in  Colossse  only  by  name  as  the  cousin  of 
Barnabas,  journeyed  from  Rome  to  Asia  Minor  shortly 
after  the  sending  of  Colossians,  sometime  during  the  autumn 
of  62  or  the  spring  of  63  (Col.  iv.  10),  such  a  relation  of 
Mark  to  the  Asian  Churches  would  have  been  then  estab- 
lished as  is  presupposed  in  1  Pet.  v.  13.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  this  journey  of  Mark  in  the  East  was 
extended  to  Jerusalem,  his  native  city,  and  that  he 
informed  his  "father,"  Peter,  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  Rome.  If  Peter  heard  of  the  troubles  which  Jewish 
Christian  preachers  were  making  for  Paul  in  Rome  (vol.  i. 
442,  543),  and  learned  of  Paul's  intention  immediately 
after  being  liberated,  as  he  expected  to  be,  to  go  from 
Rome  to  the  far  West,  it  is  possible  that  he  felt  called 
to  go  at  once  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  now  that  Paul 
had  left  it.  This  was  not  in  any  sense  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  made  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  some  twelve 
years  before  (vol.  i,  p.  266),  since  the  Church  in  Rome  from 
its  beginning  was  anything  but  a  Church  founded  by  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  being  composed  largely  of  native 
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Jews,  part  of  whom  were  Jewish  Christians  from  Palestine 
(vol.  i.  pp.  421-434).  If  Peter  reached  Rome,  apparently 
in  company  with  Mark,  in  the  autumn  of  63,  or  even  as 
late  as  the  spring  of  64,  Paul  was  no  longer  there.  If 
Paul  had  undertaken  a  missionary  journey  to  Spain 
of  uncertain  duration,  it  was  aU  the  more  natural  for 
Peter,  following  Paul's  example,  to  assume  the  care  of  the 
Churches  in  Asia,  as  he  does  in  writing  1  Peter.  By 
making  use  of  the  assistance  of  Silvanus,  whom  many  of 
the  Christians  addressed  in  the  letter  had  come  to  know 
in  his  capacity  as  Paul's  helper,  he  was  able  the  more 
easily  to  strike  the  note  that  would  find  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  who  had  been 
instructed  by  Paul  and  his  helpers.  When  Paul  found 
time  again  to  visit  the  East,  and  long  before  he  was 
imprisoned  again  in  Rome  and  executed,  Peter  had  suflFered 
martydom  in  that  city.  Peter  laboured  there  at  most  not 
more  than  a  year,  possibly  only  part  of  a  year.  Since 
there  is  nothing  in  1  Peter  to  indicate  that  Peter  had 
recently  come  to  Rome,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
residence  there  seems  to  be  already  known  to  the  readers 
when  he  writes,  it  is  probable  that  the  letter  was  not 
written  until  sometime  in  the  course  of  the  year  64,  a  few 
months  before  its  author's  death. 

1.  (P.  168.)  Paul  always  left  it  to  the  persons  by  whom  his  letters  were 
dispatched  to  say  from  what  point  they  brought  his  letters  to  the  readers. 
Only  in  rare  instances  does  he  mention  a  city  in  such  a  way  that  his  residence 
there  can  be  inferred,  e,g.  1  Cor.  xvi  8.  There  is  a  certain  hint  in  Roul 
xvi  1,  cf.  xvi.  23,  which  can  easily  be  as  misleading  as  1  Thess.  iii.  1.  On  the 
other  hand,  see  Ign.  Magn,  xv.  dinrd(ovr<u  vfias  'E^^o-iot  dw6  2fivpvrjs,  tBtv  jccu 
ypd<f>»  vfitv  ;  cf.  Eph,  zxi. ;  TrcUL  zii. ;  Bom,  x. ;  Philad,  xi. ;  Smym,  xii. 

2.  (P.  159.)  Babylon  in  Egypt,  situated  between  Memphis  and  Heliopolis, 
on  the  site  which  afterwards  became  Cairo,  was  a  city  of  no  smaU  importance 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  807),  and  is  also  occasionally  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical 
literature  :  Athan.  Hist,  Arian  ad  mon,  72  ;  Theodoret  on  Ezek.  xl.  (Schulze, 
ii.  929) ;  Epiphanius  (Mon,,  ed.  Dressel,  p.  6)  goes  so  far  as  to  caU  it  rrjv 
fjLeydKrjv  BafivXav,  Regarding  the  rapid  decline  of  the  ancient  Babylon  on  the 
Euphrates,  see  the  review  in  PoAily-WisBowOy  RE,  ii.  2679 ff.  Strabo  (xvL  p. 
738)  applies  to  it  the  verse,  "  The  great  city  has  become  a  wilderness  " ;  Pliny 
says  {H,  N.  vi  122)  :  cetero  {i,e,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  which 
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still  remainecl)  ad  tolUudinem  rediit ;  Pausanius  says  (viii.  33.  3 ;  cf.  i.  16.  3), 
speaking  not  with  reference  to  his  own  time,  but  with  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  Seleucia,  that  only  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  left 
Of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  i.e.  in  Babylonia  (cf.  Philo,  Leg,  ad  CkU,  xxxi.  36),  it 
is  possible  that  some  few  found  lodging  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
(Theodoret  on  Isa.  xiiL,  Sohulze,  ii.  264) ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  dwelt 
in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Seleucia,  Nehardea,  and  the  villages  (Jos.  Arii. 
xviiL  9.  1-9). 

3.  (P.  169.)  Probably  Papias  favoured  the  interpretation  of  Babylon  which 
made  it  refer  allegorically  to  Home  {OK^  i  888) ;  for,  according  to  Eus. 
H:  E,  ii.  16,  the  story  told  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the  sixth  book  of 
his  Hypotyposes  about  the  origin  of  Mark  in  Rome  during  the  time  when 
Peter  was  preaching  there,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Papias  (see  below, 
§  61,  n.  10).  The  further  tradition  given  by  Eusebius  in  the  same  passage, 
that  Peter  wrote  1  Pet.  in  Rome,  and  that  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13)  is  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  Rome,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  Clement^  a  witness  named 
before  and  alongside  of  Papias ;  for  although  in  his  comment  on  1  Pet  v. 
13  he  takes  advantage  of  tiie  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Mark  in  order  to 
speak  of  the  Roman  origin  of  his  Gospel,  he  says  nothing  about  the  place 
where  1  Pet  was  written,  either  in  this  passage  or  anywhere  else  in  his  com- 
mentary. Indeed,  elsewhere  he  identifies  Babylon  with  the  ancient  city  in 
the  land  of  the  "  Parthians  "  (Forst^,  iii.  83, 96, 102, 72  f. ;  above,  p.  167,  n.  11). 
It  was  therefore  probably  Papias  who  interpreted  Babylon  in  1  Pet  v.  13  to 
mean  Rome,  as  Rufinus  understood  him  to  do.  With  this  agrees  the  fact 
that  Papias  quotes  passages  from  1  Pet  (according  to  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  39. 16) ; 
that  he  places  high  value  upon  the  Apocalypse,  which  might  easily  suggest 
such  an  interpretation  of  Babylon ;  and,  finsJly,  the  fact  that  he  interpreted 
other  biblical  passages  allegorically  (Potr.  apoi,^  ed.  minor,  p.  74).  This 
interpretation  was  from  the  first  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Church,  and 
continued  to  be  so ;  cf .  Jerome,  Vir,  III,  viii. ;  or  Hilary  (of  Aries  ?)  on  1  Pet. 
▼.  13  {SpicU,  Catin,  iu.  1.  241,  where  we  have  also  the  purely  allegorical  in- 
terpretation in  confimone  gentiwn)  ;  Andreas  on  Rev.  p.  76,  nai  ^  irp€(rfivr4pa 
di  'Pafirj  Ba^vXd>p  « v  rj  cirtoroXJ  Uerpov  npoo'ayoptvercu ;  Cramer,  Cat,  viii. 
82  ;  Bchol,  in  Matt,  pp.  80,  206 ;  and  Tischendorf .  SimUarly  there  does  not 
exist  any  tradition  worthy  of  credence  concerning  the  residence  of  Peter  on 
the  Euphrates.  That  Clement  was  not  familiar  with  any  such  tradition,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  says  nothing  about  it  in  connection 
with  1  Pet.  V.  13  and  2  John  1,  13  (above,  p.  167).  In  the  Acts  of  Philip^ 
which  were  not  written  before  400,  and  which  are  absurd  in  character  (Acta 
apocr,y  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  2.  16.  7 ;  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  18-24),  it  is 
related  that  Philip  went  to  the  land  of  the  Parthians,  and  in  a  certain  place 
(?v  TiPi  iroX«)  found  Peter.  If  there  were  any  connection  between  this  story 
and  1  Pet.  v.  13,  it  would  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  name  Babylon. 
Nor  is  there  any  independent  tradition  behind  the  story ;  for,  in  addition, 
Philip  finds  there  John  (op,  cit.  p.  162),  who  had  just  as  little  to  do  with 
the  Parthians  as  did  Philip  himself.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  questioned 
the  genuineness  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  (OK^  ii.  232),  cites  1  Pet  v.  13 
once  (Montfaucon,  CoU.  nov,  PaJtrvmy  iL  147  f .),  without  so  much  as  saying 
that  it  was  written  by  Peter,  making  the  reference  apparently  only  in 
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order  not  to  omit  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  N.T.  an  uncertain 
suggestion  of  an  early  spread  of  Christianity  in  Mesopotamia.  He  makes 
Thaddeus  the  missionary  of  Persia.  According  to  the  more  ancient  tradition, 
Thomas  was  the  apostle  to  Parthia,  to  which  territory  Babylon  belonged 
(Origen  in  Eus.  H,  E.  vL  h  I;  Clement,  Becogn.  ix.  29 ;  Ephr.  Expos,  en, 
concord.  286 ;  Rufin.  H.E.I  6;  Socr.  H.  E.  i.  19).  This  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  other  tradition,  likewise  ancient,  which  makes  Thomas  the  apostle  of 
India ;  indeed,  there  is  a  certain  connection  between  the  two,  since  in  the 
latter  at  least  the  bones  of  Thomas,  who  died  in  India,  are  represented  as 
being  brought  to  Mesopotamia,  or  more  specifically  to  Edessa  (Acta  Thomas, 
Supplement,  Cod.  apocr.yod.  Bonnet,  94.  10,  131.  18,  159.  15;  Acta  apocr., 
ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  2, 286. 11 ;  Ephr.  Carm.  Nisib.  xliL;  Ghron.  Edess. 
cc.  xxxviii.  Ixi.,  ed.  HaUier,  61  f.,  103,  111 ;  Rufin.  H.  ^.  ii.  5 ;  also  Chrysostom, 
Montf.  xii.  237,  makes  reference  to  the  same).  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
are  there  traces  of  any  tradition  of  Peter's  activity  in  Babylon  among  the 
interpreters  of  the  Antiochian  school,  nor  in  the  Syrian  national  Church.  The 
"  Teaching  of  Addai,"  the  essential  parts  of  which  were  known  to  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  i.  13),  makes  Thomas  the  principal  leader  of  missionary  work  in  the 
East,  who  sent  Addai,  one  of  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  disciples,  to  Edessa 
(ed.  Phillips,  p.  5).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Peter  who  sends  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  from  Rome  to  the  Syrian  Christians  (p.  46).  This  legend  knows 
nothing  of  an  Antiochian  episcopate  of  Peter,  but  is  familiar  only  with  his 
Roman  episcopate ;  for  it  is  only  through  the  mediation  of  Pet^s  Roman 
colleague  that  Serapion  of  Antioch  receives  ordination  as  a  bishop,  an  impri- 
matur which  goes  back  ultimately  to  Peter.  Among  the  places  where  Peter 
preached,  Ephrem  mentions  besides  Rome  only  the  districts  in  Asia  Minor 
mentioned  in  1  Pet.  i.  1  (Expos,  ev.  corm.  286 ;  above,  p.  154 ;  cf .  Hymn.  ed.  Lamy, 
i.  342,  712,  Peter  in  Rome ;  Carm.  Nisib.  lix.  2  f. ;  Expos,  ev.  cone.  231,  237, 
crucified  head  downward).  The  Syriac  "Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  of  a 
somewhat  late  date,  mentions  Addai  as  the  missionary  of  northern  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  his  follower  Aggai  as  the  founder  of  the  Churches  in  "  the  r^ons 
about  Babylon"  and  in  the  lands  lying  farther  east.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  this  same  account,  Peter  founded  Churches  in  Antioch  and  the 
parts  of  Syria  adjacent,  in  Pontus  and  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  before 
he  went  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  where,  with  Paul,  he  sufiPered  martyrdom 
under  Nero  (Cureton,  Ancient  documewtSy  33,  34,  35).  It  also  quotes  among 
the  letters  of  the  apostles,  "  What  Simon  wrote  from  Rome  "  (p.  32),  i.e.  1  Pet., 
and  interprets  Babylon  to  mean  Rome.  Cf.  the  note  at  the  end  of  a  MS  of 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  (Wright,  CatcU.  p.  82),  "  The  end  of  the  letter 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  written  from  Rome."  Similarly  the  confused  views 
about  Rome  or  Rhodcy  a  daughter  of  Peter,  of  which  Barhebrssus  gives  an 
account  in  connection  with  1  Pet.  v.  13 ;  Acts  xii.  12, 13  (above,  p.  157,  n.  11), 
are  to  be  traced  back  ultimately  to  the  interpretation  of  Babylon  to  mean 
Rome.  [Barhebrseus  himself  understands  the  "  Church,"  which  he  read  in 
the  Syriac  text  of  1  Pet.  v.  13  (above,  p.  157),  to  mean  "  The  assembly  of  the 
apostles  in  Jerusalem  " ;  and  "  Babylon  "  he  takes  as  referring  to  the  upper 
room.  Acts  i.  13,  where  he  represents  the  Pentecostal  miracle  and  many 
others  to  have  taken  place.  Possibly  with  this  view  of  Barhebrseus  is  to 
be  connected  the  no  leas  remarkable  statement  about  1  Pet  to  be  found  in 
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Syncellus,  ad  A.  M.  6640  (ed.  Bonn,  627),  SXXoi  W  dirb  *l6nirrif  <l>aa\  y€yp64>$<Uf 
where  there  is  an  evident  attempt  to  connect  the  letter  with  Acts  ix.  36-x. 
23.]  The  Syriac  "Teaching  of  Simon  Kepha*  (Cureton,  Anc.  doc,  36-40) 
deals  only  with  the  twenty-five  years  of  Peter's  labours  in  Borne.  The  Ada 
Maris  (ed.  Abbeloos,  1886,  dated  by  the  editor  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century) 
speak  of  Peter  in  Borne  (pp.  31,  36),  and  describe  the  founding  of  the  Church 
in  Babylonia  by  Mare  (47  ft.)  without  any  suggestion  of  earlier,  perhaps  fruit- 
less, preaching  by  the  apostle  in  the  same  regions.  Qeorge,  bishop  of  the 
Arabians  (translation  by  Byssel,  S.  68),  writing  in  the  eighth  century,  speaks 
of  "  Peter  and  Paul  in  Antioch  and  Borne  and  the  regions  adjacent,''  but 
says  nothing  more.  Likewise  Solcmion  of  Bassora,  writing  in  1220  (transla- 
tion by  Schonfelder,  S.  77),  says,  "  In  Antioch  one  year,  in  Borne  twenty- 
seven."  The  only  missionaries  of  Mesopotamia  in  general— particularly  of 
Babylonia — ^known  to  Ebedjesu  (Assemani,  Bibl.  or.  iii.  2.  4)  are  Thomas, 
Bartholomew,  Addai,  and  Mare.  When,  therefore,  Amrus  and  Jeshujab 
(Assemani,  iii.  2.  6  f . ;  cf .  also  Abbeloos,  p.  10)  claim  with  express  reference 
to  1  Pet.  V.  13  that  Peter  also  was  in  Babylon,  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  this 
is  not  Syrian  tradition,  but  only  a  product  of  later  erudition.  Lipsius' 
claim,  based  upon  these  quotations  {Apokr,  apottdgesch.  ii.  part  1.  3,  n.  3, 
ii.  part  2.  146),  that  from  the  first  the  Syrian  Church  was  unanimous  in  its 
interpretation  of  1  Pet.  v.  13  to  mean  Babylon  proper,  and  held  the  corre- 
sponding form  of  the  tradition,  is  a  strange  perversion  of  the  actual  facts  in 
the  case,  while  his  further  conjecture  that  the  tradition  of  Simon  Peter's 
presence  in  Babylon  was  supplanted  by  the  tradition  of  the  work  of  Simon 
Zelotes  in  these  regions  (ii.  part  2. 146,  Supplement,  S.  32)  is  without  founda- 
tion, because  the  latter  tradition  was  just  as  much  unknown  among  the 
Syrians  as  the  former.  It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  pseudo-Moses 
of  Chorene  (Chron,  ii.  33,  translated  by  Lauer,  S.  94 ;  A.  Carri^re,  La  Ugend$ 
d^Abgar,  etc.,  1896,  p.  406),  in  his  letter  from  Abgar  to  Nerseh  in  Babylon 
inserts  a  prophecy  about  the  coming  of  Simon,  t.e,  Peter,  to  Babylon.  Erbes 
(ZfKG,  1901,  S.  18f.X  who  blindly  follows  Lipsius  in  respect  of  the  Syrian 
tradition,  feels  the  insufficiency  of  his  evidence  against  the  Boman  sojourn 
of  Peter,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  desperate  assumption  that  by  Babylon 
(1  Pet.  V.  13)  Jerusalem  is  to  be  understood. 

4.  (P.  160.)  Among  the  martyrs  whose  murder  is  to  be  avenged  by  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  are  to  be  found,  according  to  Bev.  xviii.  20  (cf.  xvii.  6, 
zix.  2),  also  apostles.  Now  it  is  true  that  Babylon  in  Bev.  is  not  entirely 
83monymous  with  Bome,  but  is  a  metaphorical  name  for  the  imperial  city 
in  every  age,  especially  in  the  last  age.  When,  however,  this  book  was  written 
the  imperial  city  was  Bome.  And  if  more  than  one  apostle  had  not  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Bome,  then  no  apostles'  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  imperial 
city,  and  the  sentence  is  meaningless.  What  other  apostle's  name  occurs 
so  naturally  in  connection  with  Paul  as  that  of  Peter  ?  Lipsius'  argument 
against  this  interpretation  {Apokr.  apostelgesch.  ii.  1)  requires  no  refutation. 
The  series  of  witnesses  for  Peter's  presence  in  Bome,  who  mention  him  by 
name,  begins  with  Clemens  Bomanus  (above,  60,  68  ff.).  The  second  witness 
is  Ignatius ;  for  although  the  thought  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
give  commandments  to  the  Church  like  an  apostle  is  expressed  elsewhere 
{J%raU,  iii.  3 ;  cf.  Eph,  xi.  2-xii.  2),  only  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans  does  he 
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use  these  words,  ovx  «•«  Hhpos  nai  HavW  v/uv  diardira-ofuu  (iv.  3).  Sinoe, 
however,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  letter  from  Peter  to  the  Boman  Chuich, 
Ignatius'  statement  most  mean  that  Peter  had  had  to  do  with  the  Romans 
in  person*  In  all  probability  the  third  witness  is  Papias  (above,  p.  163; 
and  below,  §  51,  n.  10).  As  the  fourth,  the  present  writer,  with  greater  con- 
fidence, mentions  Marcion.  By  changing  the  text  of  PhiL  i  15-18,  especially 
by  inserting  the  ov^iw  ftoc  diail>4p€i  of  QaL  ii.  6,  he  brings  before  the  reader 
.  his  view  that  Paul  is  referring  in  this  passage  to  Peter  and  his  companions 
(QK,  L  592,  A.  3,  648;  iL  528).  In  Marcion's  text,  CoL  iv.  11  and  PhiL 
i  15-18  were  written  on  the  same  page,  so  that  he  also  maintained  that  the 
persons  referred  to  in  the  former  passage  were  there  called  Jewish  preachers 
in  Bome  by  Paul,  who  could  not  have  recognised  them  as  hia  fellow- 
labourers.  No  one  claims  that  Marcion  was  ignorant  of  the  composition 
of  PhiL  in  Bome,  or  that  he  denied  it,  so  that  he  must  have  held  that 
Peter  was  actively  engaged  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Bome.  Connected  with  the  testimony 
of  Marcion  is  that  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Irenseus,  Canon  Muratori  (to 
the  extent  that  it  connects  the  Pasno  Petri  with  the  departure  of  Paul 
from  Bome  to  Spain),  already  discussed  (above,  p.  73  £f.),  also  that  of  Cains 
of  Bome,  TertulUan,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Petrus  Alexandrinus,  Lactantius, 
and  all  the  later  authors,  including  the  Syrians,  who  made  no  effort  to  take 
Peter  away  from  the  Bomans  in  order  that  they  might  claim  him  for  them- 
selves (above,  p.  163  f.).  There  is  to  be  added  also  the  testimony  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  in  two  passages  of  his  Hypotyposes  mentioned  above,  p.  163, 
n.  3  (Lib.  vL  fragments  15,  16 ;  and  on  1  Pet.  v.  13,  Forsch.  iii  72,  83,  95). 
This  testimony  is  limited  to  the  preaching  of  Peter  in  Bome  and  the  origin 
of  Mark,  and  contains  no  indication  as  to  date.  Of  course,  Eusebius' 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  Clement  (H.  E,  ii.  15.  2)  cannot  be  made  to 
cover  the  whole  narrative  from  ii.  13  on.  Even  that  which  immediately 
precedes  the  appeal  to  Clement  in  Eusebius'  account — leaving  out  of  account 
the  fact  that  he  appeals  at  the  same  time  to  the  authority  of  Papias — is  only 
partly  Clement's,  since  it  contradicts  Clement's  own  statements  which  have 
been  accurately  handed  down  to  us  (Forsch.  iii  72,  A.  1,  and  below,  §  51,  nn. 
8, 9).  In  addition,  we  have  also  the  legends  belonging  between  160  and  190, 
especially  the  Acts  of  Peter^  a  Gnostic  document  (above,  p.  73  f.).  In  all 
authors  heretofore  mentioned,  when  chronological  data  are  given  at  all,  it  is 
no  more  than  the  general  statement  that  the  two  apostles  worked  in  Bome, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  at  about  the  same  time ;  while  a  few  others,  such  as 
Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Lactantius,  affirm  that  the  apostles  were  put  to  death 
by  Nero.  In  the  Acts  of  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  more  definite 
statement  that  the  whole  Boman  residence  of  Peter  and  his  martyrdom  fell 
in  the  one  year  which,  according  to  this  same  document,  intervened  between 
the  first  and  second  Boman  imprisonments  of  Paul,  and  was  occupied  by  his 
Spanish  journey  (above,  pp.  62-67,  73-84).  This  same  representation  of  the 
matter  comes  to  view  in  the  Canon  Muratori,  since  this  does  not  bring 
together  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  apostles,  but  the  Spanish  journey  of  Paul 
and  the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  The  fact  that  the  Acts  of  Peter  place  the  whole 
of  Peter's  Boman  residence  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  nevertheless  make 
Peter  leave  Jerusalem  for  Bome  twelve  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
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apostolic  preaching  (Lipsius,  49.  11),  is  not  to  be  explained  as  due  to  an 
impossible  chronological  reckoning,  but  to  the  naive  combining — quite  in 
keeping  with  the  fantastic  character  of  this  work  of  Leucius — of  the 
prevailing  tradition,  according  to  which  both  Peter  and  Paul  worked  in 
Borne  and  were  put  to  death  under  Nero,  with  a  saying  of  Jesus  which  the 
author  took  from  a  much  older  work,  namely.  The  Preaching  of  Peter  (Clem. 
Strom,  vi.  43 ;  OKy  ii  821).  The  latter  writing,  which  claims  to  be  a  work 
of  Peter  himself,  while  possibly  containing  a  prophetic  reference  to  the  death 
of  Peter,  naturally  contains  no  account  of  the  same  (GK,  ii.  820-832).  It 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  none  of  the  writers  mentioned  considered  P^ter 
as  bishop  of  Bome.  Leaving  out  of  account  Clemens  Bomanus,  Ignatius,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  make  no  definite  statements  about  the  relation 
of  Peter  to  the  Boman  Church,  Dionysius  (Eus.  ii.  25.  8),  Irenseus  (iii.  1. 1, 
3.  2,  3),  Caius  (Etu.  ii.  26.  7)  speak  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  the  missionary 
preachers  through  whom  the  Boman  Church  was  founded.  Linus  and  his 
successors  on  the  Boman  throne  are  not  as  bishops  successors  of  Peter. 
Not  Peter,  but  'Hhe  apostles,"  gave  Linus  his  episcopal  office  (Iren.  iii. 
3.  3).  The  Boman  bishops  were  counted  from  Linus,  who  was  reckoned  as 
the  first  bishop;  they  were  not  designated  firsts  second,  third  after  Peter, 
but  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  (dfr6  r&v  dfrotrrSkmv),  The  different 
reckoning  to  be  found  in  Irenseus,  i.  27.  1,  iii.  4.  3,  which  presupposes  that 
there  was  a  bishop  preceding  Linus,  namely,  Peter,  is  a  falsification,  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  views  of  Irensdus ;  and  that  it  is  an  error  is  confirmed 
by  text  tradition.  Even  Epiphanius  (Hcer,  xxvii.  6),  who  makes  use  in  this 
passage  among  other  authorities  of  reports  of  Hegesippus  (cf .  Lightfoot, 
GleTnerU^  L  328  f .,  cf .,  however,  Forsch.  vi  260),  mentions  as  the  first  of  the 
Boman  bishops  not  Peter,  but  "Peter  and  Paul,"  beginning  with  these 
very  clear  words :  ip  'Pwfii/  yap  y€y6v<uri  irpwroi  Uirpos  koi  UavXos  dnoa-' 
roKoi  jcai  firia-Koiroi.  Even  the  ancient  Ads  of  Peter  and  the  Acts  of  Paul 
make  the  two  apostles  simply  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  Borne,  labouring 
hand  in  hand ;  there  is  no  suggestion  that  Peter  occupied  the  position  of 
a  bishop  in  Bome  (GK,  ii  840).  And  the  same  is  true  even  of  tJie  late  re- 
censions of  the  legends,  e,g,  ike  so-called  "  Linus,"  and  the  combined  Acts 
of  Peter  and  Paul  Obscure,  to  say  the  least,  is  the  indication  of  Peter's 
bishopric  in  Bome  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  Tertullian  makes  Clement 
receive  ordination  from  Peter  alone  (Prcescr.  xxxii. ;  but  cf.  chap,  xxxvi.). 
It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  third  century  that  we  find  the  Boman 
bishopric  clearly  represented  as  the  cathedra  Petri,  e.g.  in  Cyprian  (Epist. 
Iv.  8,  lix.  14),  and  in  a  sermon  of  practically  the  same  date  in  Cyprian's 
name  by  a  Boman  bishop,  de  AlecUoribuSy  chap,  i.,  and  in  the  fabricated  letter 
of  Clement  to  James  {Clementina^  ed.  Lagarde,  6),  which  can  hardly  be  of 
an  earlier  date.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  end  of  the  Teaching  of  Addai 
(ed.  Phillips,  Syr.  52,  Eng.  50),  concerning  which  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  conclusion  belonged  originally  to  this  writing,  the  other  parts 
of  which  are  to  be  dated  prior  to  Eusebius,  Eusebius  is  the  first  known 
writer  who  states  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  the  Boman  Church  for  a  definite 
number  of  years.  But  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  other  works  where 
he  speaks  of  Peter  in  Bome  (Dem^mstratio  evcmg.,  de  Theojphania\  he  never  calls 
him  a  bishop,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Bom^^n  bishops  he  always  uses  the  iwcient 
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mode  of  expression  already  mentioned  (JT.  E,  iiL  21.  2).    Nor  does  he  say 
anytMng  as  to  the  time  when  Peter  left  Antioch  and  Euodius  succeeded 
him  there  (iii.  22,  36.  2).     The  time  of  Peter^s  arrival  in  Rome  he  indicates 
very  indefinitely  (ii.  14.  6  under  Claudius) ;  and  this  disagrees  with  the  date 
given  in  the  Ch/ronide^  which  was  written  earlier.      All  this  goes  to  show 
that  Eusebius  placed  no  reliance  whatever  upon  the  dates  given  in  Hie 
ChronicUj  which,  though  definite,  are  self -contradictory.     In  the  ChronicU 
(Armenian  version),  under  the  date  anno  Abrah,  2055  (a.d.  39)= the  third  year 
of  Cains,  he  remarks  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  after  the  founding  of  the 
Church  in  Antioch,  and  lived  there  as  head  of  the  Church  for  twenty  years ; 
l)ut  he  does  not  make  Euodius  succeed  Peter  as  bishop  of  Antioch  until  cmno 
Abrah.  2058  (a.d.  42)= the  second  year  of  Claudius.    Generally,  the  Roman 
episcopate  of  Peter  is  placed  at  "twenty-five  years"  instead  of  twenty ;  so, 
e.g,  in  the  list  of  bishops  in  the  Roman  Chronicle  of  354  (Catal.  libenanns 
in  Duchesne,  Lib,  pont.  i.  2).    Incorporated  in  this  Chronicle  is  a  depomJbio 
martyrwm  (op.  cit,  p.  11),  which  shows  that  Peter's  induction  into  the  office 
of  bishop  was  celebrated  on  viii.  Kal.  Mart. ;  see  also  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  as  revised  by  Jerome  under  the  date  anno  Abrah,  2058  (aj>. 
42)= second  year  of  Claudius  (cf.  Vir,  HI.  i,);  also  the  Teaching  of  Addai 
and  the  majority  of  later  catalogues  (cf.,  however,  Duchesne,  Lib.  pont. 
i.  16,  34,  39,  40).    This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  invest^te  the  origin 
of  the  sacred  number  25,  which  possibly  may  be  only  an  expression  in 
round  numbers  for  "something  more  than  twenty  years.**    It  is  perfectly 
evident,  however,  that  Eusebius,  who  did  not  find  and  who  does  not  give 
any  definite  tradition  about  the  time  of  Peter's  death  (above,  p.  78  f .X 
did  not  get  his  twenty  years  by  counting  back  from  the  year  of  Peter's 
death.     On  the  other  hand,  from  the  ecclesiastical  history  we  learn  what 
it  was  that  led  him  to  assume  this  long  residence  of  Peter  in  Rome,  in 
contradiction   to  the  universal  testimony  of  the  early  Church   and  the 
indirect  testimony  of  the  N.T.     From  Justin  (Apol.  i.  26)  and  Irenseua 
(i.  23.  1),  Eusebius  was  acquainted  with  the  tradition  that  Simon  Magus 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  was  there  deified  (H.  E.  ii. 
13.  2-5).     Now,  the  tradition  that  Simon  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  can  hardly  be  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  inscription  on  a 
statue  of  the  Sabine  god,  Semo  Sancus,  which  stood  on  the  island  in  the 
Tiber,  a  misinterpretation  reproduced  in  Justin,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
many  later  writers  (see  Otto  on  Just.  Apol.  i,  26 ;  Ohler  on  Tert.  Apol,  xiii), 
and  which  in  different  form  is  made  use  of  in  the  ancient  Acts  of  Peter 
(ed.  Lipsius,  57.  24).    Rather  does  the  misinterpretation  of  the  inscription 
presuppose  the  tradition  about  Simon.    There  is  nothing  about  the  inscrip- 
tion to  suggest  the  time  of  Claudius  (fi.  I.  L.  vi.  1,  No.  567),  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  account  in  Acts  viii.  which  could  suggest  its  dating  in  this 
reign.    Furthermore,  only  if  it  were  already  known  from  other  sources  that 
Simon  Magus  was  once  in  Rome,  could  it  possibly  occur  to  anyone  that  this 
statue  and  its  inscription  had  reference  to  him.    Consequently,  it  follows 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  it  was  generally  believed  in 
Rome  that  Simon  lived  there,  and  carried  on  his  work  under  Claudius ;  and 
the  present  writer  knows  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  tradition.    Now,  in  the  Acts  of  Peter  (written  between  160  and  170), 
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a  book  which  was  much  read  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  {OK,  ii. 
843-848),  we  have  the  account  of  numerous  contests  in  Borne  between 
Simon  Magus  and  Peter,  all  of  them  connected  more  or  less  closely  with 
Acts  viii.  (OKy  ii.  854).  To  be  sure,  these  contests  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  while  Paul  was  occupied  with  his  Spanish  journey ; 
but  in  this  same  story  the  tradition  which  connects  Simon  Magus  with 
Claudius  has  apparently  a  certain  connection  with  the  anachronistic  state- 
ment that  these  took  place  twelve  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic 
preaching  (above,  p.  166,  last  line).  With  this  tradition  is  to  be  connected 
the  story  (Acta  Petri,  pp.  48.  19  ff.,  49.  21  ff.)  that  immediately  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Magician  in  Rome,  Peter  in  Jerusalem  received  the  divine 
command  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  combat  him.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  narrative,  especially  of  the  proofs  there  adduced  of  the  divine  guidance 
in  the  whole  matter  (Acta  Petri,  pp.  49.  17-31,  51.  25-31,  52.  17),  Eusebius 
writes  that  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Simon  Magus  in  Rome,  while 
Claudius  was  still  on  the  throne  (H,  E.  ii.  14.  6,  irapa  wobas  yovv  cVl  Trjs  avrrjs 
KXavdlov  ficuriKtlas),  Divine  Providence  sent  Peter  to  Rome  to  oppose  him. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  Nero  was  regarded 
as  the  climax  of  his  atrocities,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  martyrdom  of 
the  two  apostles  was  brought  down  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  (above,  p.  78), 
Peter's  residence  in  Rome  is  made  to  cover  more  than  a  decade.  Eusebius 
was  not  the  only  writer — ^perhaps  he  was  not  the  first  one — ^who  was  led  by 
the  Acts  of  Peter,  through  the  combination  of  the  tradition  of  Simon  Magus' 
residence  in  Rome  under  Claudius  with  the  tradition  of  Peter's  martyrdom  in 
Rome  under  Nero,  to  assume  a  long  Roman  episcopate  of  Peter.  Cnce  it  had 
arisen  and  become  current,  the  story  lost  all  connection  with  its  sources.  Even 
in  the  Chronicle  of  the  year  354  the  twenty-five  years'  episcopate  is  treated  as 
an  independent  date,  and  incredibly  enough  is  placed  between  30  and  65  a.d., 
both  in  the  list  of  bishops  and  in  the  Fasti  Consulares  (cf .  Mommsen,  Chron, 
min.  i.  57,  73).  The  later  Lib.  pontif,  retains  the  twenty-five  years,  although 
it  places  both  the  arrival  of  Peter  in  Rome  and  his  death  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  which  covered  only  thirteen  years  (Duchesne,  i.  50,  118).  With 
regard  to  the  manner  of  Peter's  death,  in  2  Pet.  i.  14  the  expectation  is 
expressed,  based  upon  a  prediction  of  Christ's,  that  he  will  die  a  quick,  i.e,  a 
sudden  and  violent,  death.  When  John  xxi.  18-23  was  written,  it  must  have 
been  generally  known  that  Peter  was  crucified  prior  to  the  destruction  <rf 
Jerusalem.  While  Clement  (ad  Cor,  v.,  see  above,  p.  68  ff.).  Canon  Muratori, 
and  many  other  writers  merely  say  that  he  died  a  martyr's  death,  from 
TertuDian  on  there  is  frequent  mention  of  his  crucifixion  in  Rome  (above,  p. 
76  f.).  It  is  not  possible  certainly  to  determine  from  Origen  (c.  Cels,  ii.  14. 
cf.  Eus.  Ch/ron.  under  annoAhrah,  2048)  whether  this  report  had  been  heard  by 
Phlegon,  a  manumitted  slave  of  Hadrian's.  The  legend  that  he  was  crucified 
head  downward  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter,  which 
date  from  about  the  year  170  (ed.  Lipsius,  p.  92  ff.), — an  invention,  however, 
which  is  accepted  by  Origen  as  true  (Eus.  H,  E,  iii.  1. 2).  The  way  is  prepared 
for  this  story  by  the  conversation  between  Peter,  as  he  was  fleeing  from  Rome, 
and  Christ  who  appeared  to  him,  in  which  Christ  says  firsts  tMpxofim  tls  rriv 
'Pafirjv  (rravptad^vcu,  and  then  vai,  Uerpe,  naXiv  aravpovfiai  (p.  88.  9,  cf.  OK, 
ii  846).    The  common  source  of  this  story  and  that  of  the  crucifixion  of 
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Peter  head  downward  is  evidently  the  ambiguous  saying  of  Christ  which 
Origen  (in  Jo,  torn.  zx.  12)  quotes  from  the  Catholic  Ad»  of  Pa/uly  av<»$€w 
(t.e.  denuOf'hnt  also  desuper)  fUXXat  aravpiodrjvm.  Since,  for  chronological  and 
other  reasons,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  made  use  of 
the  Acts  of  Pauly  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter 
and  the  author  of  the  Catholic  Acts  of  PatU^  who  wrote  not  much  later,  took 
the  story  from  an  older  source,  probably  the  "  Preaching  of  Peter."  For  the 
original  meaning  of  the  saying,  which  possibly  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  death  of  Peter,  see  OK,  iL  878.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  alto- 
gether unlikely  that  the  story  of  Peter's  crucifixion  head  downward  ii 
historicaL  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the 
Roman  local  tradition,  firmly  established  by  the  year  210,  and  so  certainly 
not  due  to  a  sudden  new  discovery  or  invention,  that  Paul  was  beheaded  on 
the  Via  Ostiensis  and  Peter  cruc^ed  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  both  were 
buried  near  the  places  where  they  were  executed  (above,  p.  81  f.).  Had  there 
been  an  inclination  to  supply  by  invention  what  could  not  be  certainly 
known, — ^in  view  of  the  connecting  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  was  quite 
universal  from  the  time  of  Clemens  Bomanus, — ^it  would  have  been  natural  to 
think  of  them  as  united  in  death  and  burial.  On  the  Mons  Vaticanus,  in 
the  Ager  Vaticanus,  were  the  gardens  of  Agrippina  and  Domitia,  both  of 
which  became  the  property  of  Nero.  According  to  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44),  it 
was  in  these  extensive  pleasure-grounds  that  the  terrible  executions  of 
Christians  took  place  in  the  year  64  (hortos  stu)s  ei  spectcbculo  Nero  ohtulertU\ 
and  among  those  sacrificed  were  also  crucibus  affiaoi.  The  agreement  of  this 
statement  with  the  tradition  about  the  manner  and  place  of  Peter's  death  has 
all  the  more  weight,  because  the  tradition  of  the  early  Church  shows  no 
connection  between  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  the  burning  of  Rome,  much 
less  does  it  show  affinities  with  the  description  of  Tacitus.  Only  by  taking 
chap.  vL  of  Clement's  letter  in  connection  with  chap.  v.  is  it  possible  to  infer 
any  connection  between  the  scenes  described  by  Tacitus  and  the  death  of  at 
least  one  of  the  apostles.  To  these  considerations  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  entire  Roman  residence  of  Peter  must  fall  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  Roman  imprisonments  of  Paul  (above,  p.  160  f .),  t.e.  between  the 
autumn  of  63  and  the  autumn  of  66.  There  is  consequently  nothing  in  the 
way  of  the  assumption,  made  so  natural  by  traditions  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect,  that  Peter  perished  late  in  the  summer  of  64  as  a  victim  of  Nero's 
attack  upon  the  Christians  in  Rome.  Baur  {Ghristefni,  der  d/rei  ersten  Jahrh. 
2te  Aufl.  86-03, 141-146  ;  Paulus,  2te  Aufl.  246-272)  believed  that  the  entire 
tradition  of  Peter's  residence  in  Rome,  which  has  just  been  examined,  could 
be  explained  from  the  pseudo-Clementine  Romance  and  so  refuted ;  and  this 
view  has  been  taken  up  and  further  developed  especially  by  Lipsius  (Quellen  der 
r&mischen  Petrussage,  1872 ;  JhPThy  1876 ;  Apocryph.  Apostelges.  ii.  part  1.  11, 
28-69,  358-364 ;  Supplement,  32-34).  Since  in  this  literature  Simon  Magus, 
with  whom  Simon  Peter  wages  constant  and  successful  contests,  is  only  a  mask 
for  Paul,  and  not  in  any  sense  an  historical  person,  the  entire  tradition  about 
Peter  in  Rome  is  only  the  presentation  in  historical  form  of  the  thought  that 
the  Christianity  preached  in  Rome  by  Paul  was  to  be  overcome  by  Jewish 
Christianity  represented  by  Peter,  or  that  it  was  to  lose  its  detested 
peculiarities  through  union  with  its  opposite.     With  regard  tp  this  view 
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the  following  brief  remarks  may  be  made : — (1)  The  pseudo-Clementine 
Bomance  was  not  known  in  the  West  until  Bufinus  translated  one  recen- 
sion of  the  same  into  Latin  in  400  (cf.  the  same  author's  Prafatio  ad 
GauderUium).  Even  Jerome  (Vir,  lU.  xv.),  speaking  with  regard  to  this 
literature,  is  able  only  to  repeat  in  a  very  inaccurate  way  what  he  had 
read  in  Eus.  E,E,  iii.  38.  5.  It  is  entirely  inconceivable  that  the  entire 
tradition  of  the  Western  Church  concerning  Peter  in  Bome  should  rest 
upon  an  appropriation  and  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  the  Ebionitic 
legend  as  to  the  identity  of  Simon  Magus  and  Paul.  (2)  Peter's  presence 
and  martyrdom  in  Bome  were  known  to  the  Boman  Church  as  early  as 
the  year  96  (above,  pp.  61  f .,  68  f .).  The  pseudo  -  Clementine  Bomance 
could  not  possibly  have  been  written  before  160,  and  in  all  probability 
originated  in  the  course  of  the  third  century.  (3)  In  both  the  existing 
recensions  of  the  Bomance  it  ends  with  the  arrival  of  Peter  in  Antioch, 
whither  Simon  Magus  had  gone  before  him.  That  there  was  another 
recension  of  this  Ebionitic  legend,  which  included  the  work  of  Peter  in 
Bome,  and  dealt  with  his  contests  with  Simon  Magus  there,  is  merely  a 
conjecture  for  which  there  is  no  proof.  In  the  two  existing  recensions  there 
are  only  two  brief  hints  that  in  his  preaching  journeys  Peter  finally  reached 
Bome  (Horn,  L  16 ;  Bee  i  13,  74).  Assuming  that  the  letter  of  Clement  to 
James  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Homilies,  this  merely  presupposes  that  Peter 
was  a  bishop  in  Bome,  appointed  Clement  his  successor,  and  died  a  martyr's 
death  after  having  bome  testimony  to  Christ  publicly  before  the  emperor 
{Epist,  Clem,  ad  Jac.  L),  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  Magician  went  to 
Bome  and  was  there  overcome  by  Peter.  According  to  Horn.  xx.  13-17,  22, 
the  Magician  did  not  go  from  Antioch  to  Bome,  but  fled  to  Judea  in  order  to 
escape  the  officers  of  the  Boman  emperor.  We  have  the  same  testimony  in 
Bee.  X.  65-^9.  Quite  inconsistently  with  this  statement  in  Bee,  iiL  63-64, 
cf.  ii.  9  (Horn.  ii.  27  is  only  remotely  parallel  to  the  latter  passage),  we  have 
references  to  the  miracles,  the  deification,  and  the  statue  of  Simon  in  Bome. 
But  not  even  here  do  we  find  any  statements  about  contests  in  Bome  between 
him  and  Peter.  (4)  In  the  Ebionitic  literature,  Simon  Magus  was  not 
always  the  mask  for  Paul.  In  those  portions  which  show  the  marks  of 
greatest  age,  Paul  is  sometimes  combated  in  his  own  name  (Epiph.  Hcer. 
XXX.  16),  sometimes  opposed  anonymously,  being  styled  simply  a  "hostile 
man"  (Bee.  i.  70,  71 ;  Epi$t.  Petri  ad  Jac.  chap,  ii.) ;  but  he  is  distinguished 
from  Simon  Magus  (Bee.  i.  72).  Even  in  the  ClemefnJtine  Homilies^  in  which 
alone  Simon  Magus  stands  as  a  veiled  representative  of  Paul  (Horn.  xvii. 
13-19;  cf.  ii.  22,  xi,  35,  xvii.  6,  xix.  22),  Paul  is  not  the  only  person 
whom  he  represents.  Simon  Magus  has  a  history,  and  teaches  a  doctrine 
which  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  simply  a  caricature  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Paul  {Horn.  ii.  22-32,  xviii.  6,  12;  Bee.  i.  72,  ii.  5-15,  38  f., 
49  ff.,  iii.  47).  On  the  contrary,  there  are  essential  points  in  which  this 
picture  of  Simon  Magus  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Justin  {A^l.  i.  26, 
cf.  i.  56,  ii.  15 ;  Dial,  cxx.),  who  was  a  Samaritan,  and  could  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Bomance.  The  picture  also  has  points 
of  contact  with  the  hints  in  Acts  (viii.  9  f . ;  cf .  Klostermann,  Prohleme  in 
Apostelieocty  15-21),  which  was  written  approximately  a  hundred  years  before 
the  earliest  possible  date  of  the  Clementine  Bomance.     (5)  The  idea  of 
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representing  and  combating  Paul  under  the  figure  of  Simon  Magus — ^which 
is  carried  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  ffonUUes  of  Clement,  but  not  as  yet  in 
other  writings  representing  the  same  tendency—could  not  have  arisen  unless 
Simon  Magus  idready  stood  for  the  type  of  religious  teacher  who  was 
Christian  in  name  but  in  reality  was  anti-Christian,  and  unless  he  was 
generally  known  in  Catholic  Christendom  which  this  Ebionitic  literature  was 
designed  to  influence.  (6)  Even  assuming  that  in  Justin  much  that  is  un- 
historical  is  combined  with  the  ancient,  genuine  tradition,  and  suspecting  as 
much  as  we  will,  the  alleged  writings  of  Simon  Magus  (Hippol.  ReftU.  iv.  51, 
vi.  9  ff. ;  Jerome  in  Matt  xxiv.  6,  Vail.  vii.  193  ;  Const,  ajp.  vi.  16 ;  Maruta, 
de  synodo  Nic.^  translated  by  Braun  in  Knopfler*s  Kirchengesch,  Stiid.  iv.  3.  47X 
we  must  nevertheless  admit  that  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  and 
long  afterwards  there  existed  a  sect  which  bore  Simon's  name,  and  which  in 
a  certain  sense  could  claim  to  be  Christian  (Just.  Ap.  i.  26,  speaking  of 
Simon,  Menander,  and  Marcion,  rrdvres  ol  drrb  tovtchv  6pfxSfitvoi  ILpiaTtavdi 
K(ikovvTai),  The  first  would  have  been  impossible  had  Simon  Magus  existed 
only  in  imagination  and  in  the  partisan  narratives  of  Ebionitic  sects  and 
writings.  The  second  fact  presupposes  that  the  historical  Simon  Magus 
modified  his  original  teaching,  which  was  totally  unchristian  in  character, 
through  contact  with  Christianity  and  by  the  adoption  of  Christian  elements, 
and  that  in  this  modified  form  it  was  promulgated  by  a  party  bearing  Ms 
name.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  after  his  hypocritical  conversion  (Acts 
viii.  13-24)  he  taught  the  doctrine,  the  principal  tenet  of  which  is  found  in 
Iren.  i.  23.  1.  (7)  The  tradition  concerning  Simon  Magus  in  Borne,  which 
probably  has  some  historical  foundation  (above,  p.  168),  as  it  appears  in 
Justin,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian,  has  no  connection  with  the  tradition  con- 
cerning Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius  (probably  also  in  the  ancient 
Acts  of  Paul  J  OKf  ii.  884),  the  tradition  about  Peter  and  Paul  appears  without 
any  connection  with  that  about  Simon  Magus.  The  first  writer  who  to  our 
knowledge  combined  these  two  traditions  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  Peter 
(circa  170  A.D.),  who  was  a  fabricator  though  not  a  finished  one.  His  com- 
bination of  these  two  independent  traditions  was  not  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Ebionitic  legend,  (a)  The  romance  through  which  we  learn  of  this 
legend  was  not  yet  written ;  (6)  it  contains  no  narrative  about  the  contests 
in  Rome  between  Simon  Magus  and  Simon  Peter ;  moreover,  (c)  the  author 
of  these  Acts,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Valentinus,  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  such  a  source.  The  attempt  of  Erbes 
{ZfKG,  1901,  S.  1-47,  161-224)  to  prove  that  Peter  never  visited  Rome,  and 
that  he  was  crucified  not  in  Rome  but  in  Jerusalem,  gives  no  occasion  for 
correcting  or  enlarging  what  was  said  above,  pp.  68  f.  and  162-172,  nn.  2-4. 
It  is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  manner  in  which  Erbes  agrees  with  the 
oldest  witnesses.  Concerning  1  Pet.  v.  13,  see  above,  p.  163,  n.  3) ;  with 
what  Erbe  (22  ff.)  says  concerning  Clemens,  Romanus,  and  Ignatius,  cf .  above, 
pp.  68  f.,  166,  n.  4.  He  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  Rev.  xviiL  20 
(xvii.  6,  xix.  2)  and  Marcion  into  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  that  neither  Ireneeus  nor  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  was  ac- 
quainted with  John  xxi.  (§  165),  and  that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
fishes  (John  xxi.  11),  under  the  tacit  presupposition  of  the  Dionysian  Era, 
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refers  to  the  year  153  A.D.,  in  which  year  Anicet  and  Polycarp  in  Rome 
came  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  tradition  of  Peter's  presence  in  that 
city. 


§  40.  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  FIEST  EPISTLE 
OF  PETER 

The  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  letter 
is  strong;  it  is  known  and  quoted  as  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  by  two  men  who  were  disciples  of  apostles, 
and  also  bishops  of  two  of  the  Churches  belonging  to  the 
group  to  which  the  letter  purports  to  be  addressed,  Poly- 
carp of  Smyrna  and  Papias  of  Hieropolis  (n.  1).  Polycarp 
was  baptized  probably  in  the  year  69,  some  five  years 
after  the  probable  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Epistle 
{Forsch.  vi.  94flF.).  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  at  this 
early  date  the  Churches  in  Smyrna  and  Hieropolis  could 
be  deceived  into  accepting  as  an  Epistle  of  Peter  s'  written 
in  the  year  64  a  letter  forged  in  his  name  in  the  year  100. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  letter^  we  are  unable 
to  test  it  by  comparison  with  writings  of  the  same  author 
regarding  which  there  is  no  question.  2  Peter  is  one  of 
the  most  suspected  documents  in  the  N.T. ;  and  even  if  it 
should  be  proved  genuine,  its  comparison  with  1  Peter  as 
regards  point  of  view  and  style  would  not  prove  much, 
because  of  the  important  part  that  Silvanus  took  in  the 
composition  of  1  Peter,  whereas  in  2  Peter  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  author  made  use  of  an  amanuensis. 
While  the  discourses  of  Peter  in  Acts  may  faithfully 
reproduce  his  thought,  and  give  a  true  picture  of  his 
manner  of  preaching,  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the 
form  in  which  Luke  reproduces  them  is  derived  from  notes 
made  at  the  time.  But  leaving  out  of  account  altogether 
the  many  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  these 
discourses  in  the  course  of  their  transmission  to  Luke,  and 
which  may  have  been  made  by  Luke  himself  in  committing 
them  to  writing,  and  disregarding  the  influence  which 
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Silvanus  may  have  had  in  determining  the  form  of  1  Peter, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  discourses 
which  Peter  delivered  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
to  the  populace  and  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  at  Caesarea,  or  later  in  Jerusalem  before 
the  Apostolic  Council,  and  a  letter  which  he  directed 
Silvanus  to  write  from  Rome  to  the  Gentile  Christian 
Churches  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  much  later  time,  and  in  alto- 
gether different  circumstances  (n.  2).  All  that  can  be 
claimed  is  that  the  impression  of  Peter's  religious  attitude 
and  ecclesiastical  position,  which  we  get  from  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  conceives  his  new  task  in  1  Peter.  Here  we  find 
the  same  unhesitating  recognition  of  the  divinely  blessed 
labours  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the 
equal  Christian  standing  of  Gentile  Christians  and  Jewish 
members  of  the  mother  Church  (Gal.  ii.  7-10 ;  Acts  x,  47, 
XL  17,  XV.  7-11 ;  c£  1  Pet.  i.  4-12,  ii.  3-10,  v.  12);  the 
same  concentration  of  the  gospel  message  upon  the  death 
on  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  3-5,  11 ;  Acts  ii.  23-36,  iii  13-26,  iv. 
10,  V.  30  £,  X  39-42  ;  cf  1  Pet.  i.  3-7,  18-21,  ii.  21-25,  iii 
18,  21  f.,  iv.  1,  5, 13,  V.  1,  4, 10).  Finally,  we  observe  also 
the  consciousness  of  preaching  as  an  eye-witness  about  the 
closing  scenes  of  Jesus'  life  to  others,  who  through  this 
testimony  are  enabled  to  believe  without  having  seen 
(Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  iv.  20,  v.  32,  x.  39-42;  cf.  1  Pet. 
V.  1,  i.  3,  8).  But  the  modest  reserve  with  which  this 
consciousness  is  expressed  in  the  letter  (above,  pp.  146, 155) 
is  strong  evidence  against  the  suspicion  that  some  later 
writer  is  here  artificially  and  presumptuously  assuming 
the  r61e  of  Peter.  Nor  would  such  a  writer,  after  having 
assumed  this  r61e,  have  again  obscured  the  Petrine  author- 
ship, in  which  he  wanted  his  readers  to  believe,  by  remark- 
ing that  the  letter  was  actually  written  by  Silvanus,  a 
secretary  (v.  12).     What  could  have  been  the  motive  of 
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such  a  forgery  ?  An  "  apology  of  Paulinism,  written  by 
a  member  of  the  Pauline  party  "  at  the  time  of  the  "  per- 
secution of  the  Church  by  Trajan,  and  intended  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Petrine  party  "  (Schwegler,  Baur,  and  others), 
would  have  been  altogether  superfluous  in  an  age  when 
generally  throughout  the  Church  Peter  and  Paul  were 
looked  upon  as  brothers  closely  united  in  their  work 
(Clement,  1  Cor.  v.  47  ;  Ign.  Rom,  iv.).  Pbssibly  such  an 
apology  may  have  been  needed  by  Jewish  Christians  in 
Palestine,  but  certainly  not  by  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor 
founded  by  Paul  and  his  helpers.  Consequently,  if  the 
writer  had  this  or  some  similar  purpose  in  view,  he  chose 
a  very  peculiar  address  for  his  letter.  Just  as  strange  are 
the  means  which  he  chooses  to  accomplish  his  end.  Paul 
is  not  once  mentioned  by  name,  nor  referred  to  in  a  way 
that  would  be  intelligible,  although  i.  12,  25,  v.  12  offered 
the  amplest  opportunity  for  such  reference.  Not  a  word 
is  said  about  the  opposition  of  Paul  to  the  Judaisers  in 
Galatia,  who  claimed  to  be  followers  of  James  and  Peter, 
or  to  the  Cephas  party  in  Corinth ;  and  yet  the  readers, 
whose  knowledge  of  Peter  s  teaching,  based  as  it  was  only 
upon  verbal  reports,  must  have  been  very  indefinite,  are 
to  infer  from  certain  resemblances  to  the  Pauline  Epistles 
that  Peter  has  adopted  the  disputed  teachings  of  Paul 
in  order  thereby  to  justify  them  ! 

The  undeniable  use  of  Pauline  ideas  in  1  Peter,  when 
considered  without  prejudice,  leads  to  an  entirely  different 
conclusion.  It  is  m  line  with  the  relation  of  1  Peter  to 
James,  abeady  discussed  (n.  3).  The  necessity  of  saying 
some  word  of  encouragement  to  the  Christians  in  Asia 
Minor,  whose  persecutions  had  recently  grown  very  severe, 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  Peter,  or  Silvanus,  or  of  both,  the 
letter  of  James,  which  some  fifteen  years  before  had  been 
such  a  help  to  /them  as  well  as  to  other  Christians,  and 
which,  as  proved  by  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans  (vol.  L 
127  f.,  429),  contioued  to  be  widely  known.     The  result 
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was  that  a  number  of  ideas  and  expressions  found  in 
James  were  reproduced  in  1  Peter.  A  writer  thoroughly 
original  could  not  have  permitted  himself  to  follow  so 
closely  an  older  model.  But  from  all  that  we  know  of 
Peter  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  assume  that  he 
was  original,  in  the  sense  that  James  or  Paul  or  John 
was  original.  On  the  contrary,  his  nature  was  such  as  to 
make  him  susceptible  to  influences  from  without;  while 
the  fact  that  he  recovered  so  quickly  from  the  errors  into 
which  this  tendency  led  him,  proves  that  in  doing  that 
which  was  good  and  wholesome  he  did  not  have  to  con- 
tend with  a  strongly  biassed  character.  Similarly,  a 
writer  who  was  concerned  to  maintain  a  show  or  reputa- 
tion of  originality  would  have  avoided  these  quotations 
from  another  writer,  or  would  have  concealed  them  more. 
Peter,  who  in  v.  12  shows  himself  so  little  concerned  in 
this  regard  as  to  permit  the  readers  to  give  Silvanus  all 
the  credit  for  this  beautiful  letter,  was  not  bound  by  such 
considerations.  The  only  thing  which  he  was  able  to 
claim  for  himself  and  put  to  his  own  credit  was  the  inten- 
tion of  applying  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  what 
Silvanus  wrote  in  his  name,  and  what  James  and  others 
before  him  had  written.  This  inclination  on  his  part  is  in 
no  sense  external,  interfering  with  the  natural  flow  of  his 
own  thoughts.  The  reader  who  is  not  famiUar  with  the 
originals  does  not  observe  the  influence  which  they  have 
had  upon  the  form  of  1  Peter.  The  temper  and  tone  of 
the  whole  is  independent  and  fundamentally  different  from 
James.  That  there  is  no  question  here  of  slavish  imita- 
tion of  single  passages,  or  of  dishonest  plagiarism,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  reverse 
the  relation  and  make  James  dependent  upon  1  Peter, 

Exactly  similar  is  the  case  of  the  undeniable  agreement 
between  1  Peter  and  some  of  the  Pauline  letters.  The 
only  letters  of  Paul  to  which  1  Peter  shows  resemblance 
in  thought  and  language    are  Eomans  and   Ephesians 
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(n.  4).  But  this  fact  finds  no  satisfactory  explanation, 
if  we  assume  that  some  author  of  a  later  time  simply 
happened  to  make  Peter  use  Paul's  language.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  if 
this  letter  was  actually  written  by  Peter  in  Rome,  in  the 
year  64,  with  the  assistance  of  Silvanus.  When  Peter 
went  to  Rome  to  fill  up  the  gap  made  by  the  departure 
of  Paul  (above,  p.  162),  he  must  have  had  a  very  natural 
inclination  to  read  the  letter  of  Paul's  preserved  in  Rome 
in  which  the  apostle  had  made  his  first  effort  to  establish 
relations  between  himself  and  the  Roman  Church;  and 
when  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  address  the  Churches 
in  Asia  Minor,  with  which  up  to  this  time  he  had  re- 
mained personally  unacquainted,  in  a  letter  which  was  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  gospel  brought 
to  them  by  Paul  and  his  helpers,  and  to  the  truth  of  their 
Christian  profession,  he  was  under  necessity  of  making 
the  instruction  which  they  had  previously  received  his 
starting-point,  and  of  adopting  the  tone  of  Christian 
address  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  But  where 
could  he  find  a  better  model  than  in  the  letter  which  Paul 
had  written  two  or  three  years  before  to  the  same  group 
of  Churches,  or  to  a  large  number  of  the  Churches  of  the 
same  group,  namely,  those  in  the  province  of  Asia  ?  The 
existence  of  a  copy  of  Ephesians  in  the  year  64  at  Rome, 
where  Paul  wrote  the  letter,  need  occasion  no  surprise, 
since  Ephesians  was  a  circular  letter  of  which  possibly  a 
number  of  copies  were  prepared  inmiediately  after  it  was 
written,  and  so  were  preserved  in  Rome  (cf.,  moreover, 
vol.  i.  249  f.,  n.  6). 

The  dependence  of  1  Peter  upon  Romans  and  Ephesians 
is  proof  of  its  genuineness ;  since  a  pseudo-Peter,  writing 
in  the  year  75  or  in  110,  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
imitate  these  particular  letters  of  Paul.  A  pseudo-Peter 
of  the  time  of  Trajan  would  not  probably  have  recognised 
the  true  character  of  Ephesians  as  a  circular  letter  to  the 

VOL.  II.  12 
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Churches  in  Asia  (vol.  i.  p.  479  ff.),  and  he  would  have  been 
far  more  likely  to  use  Galatians  than  Romans,  since  his 
alleged  compilation  is  designed  to  pose  as  a  letter  of  Peter 
among  the  Churches  of  Galatia  as  well  as  those  of  other 
regions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  use 
of  the  name  Babylon  to  designate  Rome  is  explicable  only 
if  the  writer  is  dependent  upon  Rev.  xiv.  8,  zvL  19— xviii 
24,  it  would  be  a  serious  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  relation 
is  just  the  reverse  ?  and,  besides,  what  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  that  such  ideas  arose  and  were  spread  simply 
through  literary  agencies  ?  Just  as  the  Jews  called  Rome 
and  the  Roman  Empire  Edom,  and  just  as  among  Chris- 
tians Jerusalem  and  Zion  were  typical  designations  of 
their  commonwealth,  which  centres  in  heaven  and  has 
its  future  upon  earth  (Gal.  iv.  25  f. ;  Heb.  xii.  22,  xiii.  14 ; 
Rev.  xxi.  2),  so  Babylon,  which  among  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  the  proverbial  type  of  a  great  luxurious  city,  under 
the  influence  of  historical  tradition  and  O.T.  prophecy, 
came  to  be  used  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  the  figurative 
name  for  the  capital  of  the  world-empire  which  was  hostile 
to  the  Church  of  God,  though  no  one  was  able  to  say  who 
had  used  it  first  (n.  5).  The  name  did  not  originate  either 
with  Peter  or  John,  both  of  whom  assumed  rather  that 
their  contemporaries  and  fellow-believers  were  familiar 
with  the  Babylon  of  the  present. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  about  the  representation  of 
the  situation  of  Christianity  in  the  world  at  this  time 
which  renders  impossible  the  composition  of  the  letter  in 
the  last  years  of  Peter's  life.  Very  frequently  has  it  berai 
supposed  that  the  letter  represented  conditions  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  ;  but  this  assumption  is  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  interchange  of  letters  between  Pliny  and 
Trajan,  as  if  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Roman 
government  before  the  year  112  to  suppress  Christianity 
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(n,  6).  It  is  due  equally  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
statements  in  1  Peter  relative  to  persecution.  It  is  true 
that  in  1  Peter  we  have  a  representation  of  the  relation 
of  Christians  to  their  heathen  environment  diflferent  irom 
that  of  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul,  with  the  exception 
of  1  Thessalonians,  which  presupposes  a  temporary  and 
local  persecution  of  Christians  in  Thessalonica.  While  in 
Paul's  Epistles  we  do  have  suggestions  of  hostility  to 
Christians  on  the  part  of  Jews  ( Jas.  ii.  6  f. ;  1  Thess.  ii. 
14 ;  vol.  i.  88  f.)  and  of  Gentiles  (Rom.  xii.  14-21),  there 
is  also  evidence  that  there  were  Churches  of  considerable 
importance  which  lived  quite  unmolested  (1  Cor.  iv.  8-10, 
viii  10,  X.  27,  xv.  33;  2  Cor.  vi.  14-16),  and  believed 
themselves  able  to  get  fair  treatment  even  in  heathen 
courts  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-8).  Consequently,  when  we  read  that 
practically  the  same  suflFerings  to  which  Christians  were 
then  being  exposed  in  Asia  Minor  had  to  be  endured  by 
Christians  throughout  the  world  (1  Pet.  v.  9),  an  entirely 
new  situation  is  presented.  Indeed,  the  readers  them- 
selves had  not  been  accustomed  to  suflFer  in  the  way  that 
they  are  now  compelled  to  suflFer  (iv.  12).  It  is  not  a 
general  experience  of  Christians — an  experience  they  have 
always  had^^which  is  described  in  v.  8,  but  a  present 
feet ;  even  now  the  devil  is  passing  through  the  land  like 
alien  roaring  for  his  prey.  The  final  consummation  of 
things  is  at  hand  (iv.  7) ;  the  judgment  begins  (iv.  17). 
From  beginning  to  end  the  letter  is  filled  with  references 
to  a  recent  unfavourable  change  in  the  situation  of  Chris- 
tians, especially  those  in  Asia  (i.  6f.,  iii.  9-17,  iv.  4f., 
12-19,  V.  8-12).  This  impression  is  simply  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  later  letters  of  Paul — in  those  that 
were  written  shortly  before  1  Peter  (64  a.d.)  as  well  as  in 
those  that  were  written  shortly  after — ^there  are  various 
indications  that  the  relations  between  Christians  and  their 
heathen  neighbours  were  more  strained  than  at  the  time 
when  Romans  and  the  Corinthian  letters  were  written; 
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c£  Col.  iv.  5;  Eph.  iv.  27 f.,  v.  15f.,  vi  12;  1  Tim. 
iii.  6f.  (in  the  last  passage  the  best  interpreters  make 
o  iid^o\o9  refer  to  the  class  of  slanderers),  vL  1 ;  Tit 
ii.  5,  10. 

When  we  inquire  what  these  sufferings  on  the  part  of 
Christians,  which  Peter  felt  it  necessary  to  notice,  actually 
were,  we  observe  at  the  very  outset  that  nowhere  in  the 
letter  is  there  the  slightest  hint  of  bloody  martyrdoms, 
nor  even  of  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of  property. 
Nor  is  anything  said  about  judges  before  whom  they  were 
brought,  acts  of  worship  which  they  were  commanded  to 
perform,  and  recantations  under  the  pressure  of  perse- 
cution. But  we  do  find  such  hints  in  N.T.  writings 
of  a  later  date  and  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the  post- 
apostolic  literature  (n.  7).  For  this  reason  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  1  Peter  was  written  at  the  time 
of  the  Johannine  apocalypse  and  of  the  letter  of  Clement 
(90-100).  Still  less  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  it  was 
written  about  110,  at  the  time  of  the  Ignatian  letters  and 
of  Pliny's  Epistles.  The  attacks  upon  the  Christians  at 
the  time  of  1  Peter  were  various  in  character  (i  6) ;  but 
they  were  due  mainly  to  and  consisted  primarily  of  slan- 
derous and  calumnious  attacks  upon  them  as  Christians. 
They  were  insulted  "for  the  name  of  Christ"  (iv.  14). 
And,  as  is  shown  by  what  inmiediately  follows  (iv.  15),  it 
was  this  in  which  their  sufferings  consisted  primarily  if 
not  exclusively ;  whenever  a  specific  injury  is  mentioned 
which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  it  is 
always  of  this  character : — KaraXaXetv  (ii.  12,  iii.  16), 
XoiSopeiv  (iii.  9),  and  hnjped^eip  rt)v  dyaOijv  iv  Xpvirr^  ava- 
frrpo<l>7]v  (iii.  16);  fiXaa-^fieiv  (iv.  4),  and  oveiSi^ew  (iv.  14). 
They  are  to  silence  their  slanderers  by  their  good  conduct 
(ii.  15);  they  are  to  put  them  to  shame  (iii.  16);  above 
all,  they  are  not  to  answer  reviling  with  reviling,  but  with 
blessing  (iii.  9).  The  very  first  condition  of  a  comfortable 
life  is  to  refrain  from  evil  and  deceitful  words  (iii  10). 
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Even  in  the  passage  where  the  suffering  Christ  is  held  up 
as  an  example  especially  to  slaves,  it  is  not  said  that  He 
refused  to  use  His  power  to  defend  Himself  against  violence 
(Matt,  zxvi  51-55,  zxvii  40-44;  John  xviii  36;  Heb. 
xii  2f.);  but  that  when  He  was  reviled  He  reviled  not 
again,  and  did  not  give  vent  to  threatening  words  when 
He  was  compelled  to  suffer  (ii  23).  It  is  true  that  in 
this  same  connection,  besides  the  reviling,  suffering  is 
mentioned  which  involved  actual  violence ;  but  in  the 
foreground  of  the  pictures  stands  the  reviling,  to  which 
one  less  patient  would  have  replied  with  reviling  and 
threats.  As  a  concrete  example  of  the  unjust  treatment 
which  slaves,  to  whom  these  words  are  addressed,  fre- 
quently had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  heathen 
masters,  cuflSng,  not  reviling,  is  mentioned  (ii  20).  Of 
course  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  hostile  feeling  toward 
the  sect  of  Christians  that  had  become  general  would  not 
be  limited  to  insulting  words.  Every  Christian  had  daily 
to  expect  actual  injury  (iii  14,  el  seal  irdaxotre;  iii.  17,  €* 
diKot  TO  deXrjfia  tov  Beov) ;  but,  according  to  Peter's  opinion 
and  exhortation,  the  Christian  ought  not  to  fear  it  (iii.  13). 
The  form  and  extent  of  this  persecution  we  are  able  to 
infer  only  from  casual  hints.  The  designation  Kaxoiroioi^ 
which  was  slanderously  applied  to  Christians,  is  quite 
general  (ii.  12,  iii  17,  iv.  15,  n.  8);  and  equally  general 
is  the  exhortation  to  a  virtuous  walk  among  the  heathen 
and  to  good  works  which  is  contrasted  with  it.  But  this 
is  followed  immediately  by  a  special  exhortation  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  these  unreasonable  slanderers  by  obedi- 
ence to  the  emperor  and  his  officers  (ii  13  f. ;  cf.  Acts  xvi, 
21,  xvii  7),  and  by  the  exhortation  to  show  to  all — 
naturally  to  all  to  whom  it  is  due  (Rom.  xiii  7) — ^the 
honour  which  their  position*  demands,  without  prejudice 
to  their  special  love  for  their  fellow-believers,  and  espe- 
cially to  honour  the  emperor,  without  prejudice  to  their 
fear  of  God  (ii.  17),  all  of  which  indicates  that  the  Chris- 
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tians  were  accused  of  a  hostility  to  the  State  which  had 
its  source  in  their  religion  and  in  their  close  fellowship 
with  one  another.  The  fact  that  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  Christians  to  the  State  is  followed  by  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  slaves  to  their  masters  (ii 
18-25),  and  of  wives  to  their  husbands  (iii.  1-6),  while 
the  conduct  of  husbands  to  their  wives  is  touched  upon 
only  briefly  (iii.  7),  and  the  character  of  the  exhortations 
to  slaves  and  wives  (cf.  especially  iii  1  f .  with  ii.  12), 
show  that  Christian  slaves  and  wives  were  accused  of 
insubordination  to  their  heathen  masters  and  husbands. 
Christians  were  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  social  order 
generally.  The  inner  freedom  from  all  earthly  conditions 
of  which  they  boasted  was  regarded  as  a  revolutionary 
spirit.  Every  fault  observed  in  the  conduct  of  individual 
Christians  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  peculiar  views, 
so  that  their  fine  words  about  freedom  and  the  service  of 
God  were  regarded  as  cloaks  for  their  hostility  to  social 
order  and  the  State  (ii.  16).  The  inevitable  result  was 
the  defaming  of  the  name  of  Christ  Himself,  whom  they 
confessed  arid  after  whom  they  were  called  (iv.  14,  16 ; 
n.  10).  The  same  was  true  with  reference  to  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  earnest  lives  of  the  Christians,  especially 
by  their  abstinence  from  heathen  worship  and  the  fes- 
tivities associated  with  it.  Wonder  at  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Christians  led  tp  the  blaspheming  of  the  things  that 
they  regarded  as  holy,  and  the  source  of  their  own  sancti- 
fication  (iv.  3-5).  All  the  acts  of  the  Christians,  even 
when  they  were  not  known,  were  construed  in  accordance 
with  their  supposed  views.  They  were  looked  upon  as 
KaKoiroLoi  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  They  were 
accused  of  everything  bad.  In  cases  of  serious  crimes, 
like  murder  and  theft.  Christians  would  necessarily  be  the 
first  to  be  suspected  (iv.  15).  The  natural  consequence 
was  that  they  were  accused  of  crimes,  arrested,  and 
brought  before  magistrates;  and  in  the  course  of  such 
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trials  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Christians 
would  be  brought  out,  also  the  leading  principles  of  their 
reUgion.  Exhortations,  like  those  which  we  read  in 
Eph.  iv.  28,  Tit.  ii.  10,  1  Thess.  iv.  6,  compel  us  to 
assume  that  not  all  the  members  of  the  newly  organised 
Gentile  Christian  Churches  abstained  fix)m  acts  which  were 
punishable  before  magistrates.  Persons  so  accused  and  so 
punished  suffered  as  thieves,  deceivers,  and '  similar  char- 
acters. Peter  urges  and  expects  that  as  the  regular  out- 
come of  such  trials  the  readers  shall  prove  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  suspecting  them  of  acts  which  are  criminal  or 
subject  to  punishment ;  so  that  it  shall  appear  that  the  only 
reason  for  suspicion  against  them,  for  their  arrest,  and  for 
their  unfair  treatment  by  magistrates,  is  their  Christian 
confession.  In  this  case  they  suffered  "as  Christians," 
and  were  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  inno- 
cent Lord,  who  was  reviled,  accused,  and  executed  (iv.  13  ; 
cf.  ii  21,  iii  18),  in  the  same  sense  that  Paul  was  during 
his  five  years  of  imprisonment  (Col.  L  24,  iv.  3  ;  Eph.  iii. 
1,  13,  iv.  1,  vi.  20 ;  PhilenL  1,  9 ;  Phil.  i.  7,  30,  iii.  10), 
although  as  a  result  of  Paul's  trial  "  his  bonds  in  Christ 
were  made  manifest"  (Phil.  i.  13);  i.e.  the  trial  brought 
out  the  fact  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  offences  against 
public  order  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  that  he  was 
indicted,  imprisoned,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal 
simply  because  he  confessed  and  preached  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  really  impossible  to  see  how  anyone  can 
discover  in  1  Peter  a  persecution  of  the  Christian  con- 
fession carried  on  by  the  imperial  government  or  by 
any  civil  authority.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians 
originated  not  with  the  authorities,  but  with  the  populace ; 
and  it  consisted  mainly  of  slanders  and  insults  against 
the  Christians,  and  blasphemous  remarks  about  Christi- 
anity. In  daily  intercourse  Christians  were  made  to  feel 
very  strongly  the  hostility  of  their  heathen  neighbours ;  in 
particular,  Christian  slaves  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
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masters.  When  investigations  were  made  by  the  police  or 
by  the  comrts  because  of  serious  crimes,  the  general  sus- 
picion of  the  criminal  character  of  Christians,  particularly 
of  their  hostile  attitude  toward  the  existing  political  and 
social  order,  put  them  in  a  bad  position  at  the  very  outset. 
They  were  suspected  first  in  connection  with  definite  cases, 
and  in  the  accusations  which  followed  they  were  charged 
with  general  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  If,  in  these  trials, 
their  religious  confession  and  their  brotherhood  came  up 
for  discussion,  it  was  nothing  essentially  different  fix)m 
what  happened  in  their  daily  private  intercourse  with 
non-Christians.  There  was  constant  need  for  endeavour 
to  remove  this  suspicion  by  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
Christian  views.  Christians  must  "  be  always  ready  with 
an  answer  for  every  one  and  before  every  one  who  de- 
manded of  them  a  reason  for  their  peculiar  hope  "  (iii.  15). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  language  which  implies  inquiry 
by  the  police  or  officers  of  courts,  but  primarily  only 
what  happened  in  daily  intercourse  (c£  Col.  iv.  6).  But 
of  course  Peter's  exhortation  and  the  rule  which  he  lays 
down  include  also  the  cases  where  a  Christian  happened 
to  be  brought  before  a  judge,  g,nd  where,  as  was  unavoid- 
able in  view  of  popular  feeling,  the  religion  and  morality 
of  the  Christians  came  under  discussion.  But,  in  Peter's 
opinion,  here,  as  in  daily  life,  the  proof  of  pure  intentions 
and  of  moral  conduct  afforded  by  deeds  was  more  weighty 
and  more  effective  than  an  apology  in  words. 

In  view  of  the  contents  of  1  Peter,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Christians  were  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced 
by  magistrates  to  pay  fines,  or  to  undergo  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  execution,  simply  on  account  of  their  con- 
fession (n.  9).  And  in  this  the  situation  of  the  Christians 
at  the  time  of  1  Peter  is  essentially  different  from  that  in 
which  they  found  themselves  after  Nero's  attack  upon  the 
Koman  Christians — presumably  for  the  first  time  during 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  when  the  attitude  of  the  imperial 
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government  and  of  the  provincial  authorities  was  alto- 
gether changed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representation 
of  popular  feeling  toward  the  Christians  as  recently  having 
grown  more  hostile,  which  we  find  in  1  Peter — written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  64  or  shortly  before — is  definitely 
confirmed  by  the  words  of  Tacitus,  written  late  in  the 
sunmier  or  during  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (Ann.  xv. 
44) :  "  Ergo  abolendo  rumori  Nero  subdidit  reos  et  qusesi- 
tissimis  pcenis  affecit,  quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Chris- 
tianos  (or  Chrestianos)  appellabat."  The  universal  hatred 
which  was  heaped  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  opinion  held 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  populace  that  the  Christians 
were  a  band  of  dangerous  criminals,  whose  extermination 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  of  society,  a  utilitas 
puhlica^  were  not,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  result,  but  the 
presupposition  of  Nero's  action  against  the  Christians,  on 
the  charge  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  burning  of 
Rome  in  the  autumn  of  64.  Even  then  the  name  Chris- 
tiani  was  the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  of  every  evil 
suspicion  (n.  10).  This  presupposition  meets  us  as  a 
simple  fact  also  in  1  Peter.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
is  said  in  1  Peter  about  the  consequences  of  this  popular 
feeling,  such  as  were  realised  in  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  64, 
not  only  in  the  execution  of  Christians,  but  their  execution 
in  large  numbers  and  in  a  most  gruesome  manner.  How 
is  this  omission  to  be  explained,  if  the  letter  was  written 
in  95  or  110  or  even  later?  How  inconceivable  is  the 
colourless  description  of  the  situation  of  Christians  through- 
out the  world  in  1  Pet.  v.  9,  if  this  letter  was  written  by 
Peter  himself  shortly  after  he  had  passed  through  the 
scenes  of  64  in  Rome  upon  the  ground  which  had  drunk  the 
blood  of  saints  and  apostles  (Rev.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  20,  24),  or 
if  it  was  written  by  some  one  in  his  name  after  his  death !  ^ 

1.  (P.  173.)    For  the  chronology  and  historical  position  of  Poly  carp,  cf. 
FoTich,  vi.  1-167.    Eusebiua  {E,  E.  iii  39.  16)  says  of  Papias :  jc^xW«*  ^  "^'^ 

1  See  Addendum,  p.  617. 
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fiaprvpiait  dv6  rrjf  *l»dvvov  wporipas  tirurrokrjt  koI  dw6  rijs  Hirpov  6iJLoLms. 
If  not  strictly  proven,  it  has  been  shown  highly  probable  (above,  p.  163  ;  cf. 
also  §  51,  n.  10)  that  Papias  interpreted  1  Pet.  v.  13  as  referring  to  Rome, 
and  nsed  this  passage  in  support  of  the  tradition  that  Mark  was  written  in 
Rome.  In  Eus.  H.  E,  iv.  15.  9,  it  is  said  of  the  Philippian  letter  of  Polycarp : 
KixpTJTcu.  Turi  /laprrvpiaif  d7r6  rijs  Uirpov  irpvrtpas  cVMrroX^r.  While  1  Pet 
is  not  formally  quoted  in  this  letter,  a  number  of  passages  in  it  show  unmis- 
takable resemblance  to  the  same.  Cf.  the  writer's  Ignatii  et  Folyc  epid,  187^ 
pp.  110-132 ;  OKf  L  957  f.  In  Polyearpf  i  2,  after  a  peculiar  expression  taken 
from  the  speech  of  Peter  in  Acts  iL  24,  the  following  words  are  found,  which 
suggest  1  Pet.  i.  8, 12 :  €ls  ty  ovk  lb6vr€S  friorcvcre  ;(ap9dyeKXaX^r^  xal 
htbo^afTfiiv^  cl(  ijv  froXXol  €wiOvfiova'iv  c^o-cX^civ,  which  makes  it  neconoiiy 
to  assume  either  a  most  singular  coincidence,  or  that  Polycarp  knew  that 
Acts  ii  and  1  Pet.  originated  with  the  same  man,  namely,  Peter.  For  the 
further  testimony  to  1  Pet.  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Hermas,  Justin,  Basilides, 
and  the  Yalentinians,  see  OKy  L  576,  759,  773,  958.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  citation  from  Justin,  following 
that  of  Iren.  v.  26.  2  in  Cramer,  Cat.  viii  82,  really  belongs  to  Justin  or  is 
an  addition  by  the  redactor  of  the  catena,  as  is  held  by  Otto,  in  his  edition  of 
Justin,  0pp.  ii.  [3rd  ed.]  254^  n.  7.  For  the  impossibility  of  making  2  Pet 
iii  1  refer  to  1  Pet.  see  §  41. 

2.  (P.  174.)  Worthy  of  notice,  however,  is  the  correspondence  between 
1  Pet  ii.  7  and  Acts  iv.  11  (cf.  Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  Mark  zii.  10),  and  between 
1  Pet.  iv.  6  and  Acts  x.  42  (cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  1). 

3.  (P.  175.)  For  the  relation  of  1  Pet.  to  James,  see  vol.  i.  133  f.  The 
thought  of  Jas.  i.  3  (vol.  i.  127),  which  is  correctly  understood  and  freely  re- 
produced by  Paul  (Rom.  v.  4  f.\  necessarily  takes  another  and  more  modest 
place  in  1  Pet.  i.  7  ;  since  Peter,  while  he  retains  the  word,  gives  it  quite  a 
different  meaning  (vol.  i.  133). 

4.  (P.  177.)  In  favour  of  the  conscious  dependence  of  1  Pet  upon 
£ph.  is  the  fact  that  they  begin  with  exactly  the  same  words,  evkoytfrU — 
Xpurrov  6,  followed  by  a  participle, — a  construction  which  does  not  occur  in 
this  or  similar  form  in  any  other  N.T.  Epistle.  The  participial  clause  which 
follows  is  different,  as  is  also  the  reason  assigned  for  the  thanksgiving.  But 
the  reference  to  the  future  icXj/povofua,  1  Pet.  i.  4,  is  found  also  in  EpL, 
only  farther  from  the  beginning,  i.  14;  while  the  thought  which  immedi- 
ately follows  Eph.  i.  4f.  (cf.  L  9,  11^  namely,  that  of  election  through  the 
divine  foresight  and  predetermination,  has  been  utilised  already  in  1  Pet  i 
1  f.  The  exhortations  to  a  Christian  life,  in  contrast  to  the  former  heathen  life 
of  the  readers,  1  Pet  i.  14-18,  iv.  2  f.,  correspond  to  a  whole  series  of  expres- 
sions in  Eph.  :  o>s  riKva  v9rafco^ff=6>(  reicva  (jxtiTOSy  Eph.  v.  8 ;  cy  r^  dyvoif 
vp&v  =  dia  r^v  &yvoiav  r^v  oZaav  iv  avroif,  Eph.  iv.  18 ;  eic  r$?  fiarcuas  vpAp 
dva<rTpo(f>TJs  =  cV  fuxroton/ri  rov  po6s  avrmyj  Eph.  iv.  17  ;  pifKiri  dvBpd> fr»p 
€in,6vplais  .  .  .  PiS^(T<u= prjK€Ti  vpas  ntpiirartlv  icrX.,  Eph.  iv.  17 ;  olvo(f>\vyUus 
.  .  .  €ls  rffv  avTrjv  rrjs  dtrwrlas  dvdxyo'ip  =  p^  ptOvtTKea-dc  otvc^y  €v  ^  iarip 
daayria,  Eph.  v.  18.  Eph.  ii.  11-22  differs  greatly  from  1  Pet  ii.  4-10  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Gtentiles  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  now,  as  Christians, 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  honours  of  the  people  of  Gkxl.  This 
renders  all  the  more  striking  the  fact  that  in  both  passages  the  figure  used 
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is  that  of  a  building  in  which  Christ  is  the  comer-stone  and  Christians 
are  the  building  stones.  Paul  develops  the  figure  briefly  at  the  end  of  the 
entire  discussion ;  Peter  makes  a  varied  and  detailed  use  of  the  same,  in 
connection  with  various  O.T.  expressions,  and  also  sayings  of  Jesus.  The 
building  suggests  the  Lord  of  the  building,  who  has  chosen  this  particular 
stone  for  a  comer-stone,  and  Himself  has  put  it  in  place,  after  it  had  been 
rejected  as  worthless  by  the  foolish  master-builders.  From  the  thought  of 
the  living  character  of  the  person  of  Christ,  who  is  represented  as  the  comer- 
stone,  is  argued  the  living  character  of  the  stones  built  upon  this  foundation, 
as  well  as  the  freedom  of  their  attachment  to  Him.  The  comparison  of  the 
building  with  the  temple  suggests  the  thought  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
offerings.  The  comer-stone  is  also  the  curb-stone  (Prellstein),  over  which 
passers-by  stumble.  It  would  seem  almost  as  if  in  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8  one  were 
hearing  the  voice  of  a  preacher  making  various  applications  of  the  figure 
suggested  by  his  text,  Eph.  ii.  20-22.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  both  letters  it  is  suggested  that  back  of  the  men,  through  whose  hostilities 
the  readers  are  compelled  to  suffer,  stands  the  devil,  whom  they  are  steadfastly 
to  resist  (1  Pet.  v.  8f.;  Eph.  vi.  11-13).  Other  resemblances  in  thought  and 
language,  e,g,  that  between  1  Pet.  iii  21  f.  and  Eph.  i.  20-22,  do  not  furnish 
positive  proof,  nevertheless  they  go  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  observa- 
tion that  Peter  and  Silvanus  had  Eph.  before  them.  Whether,  as  Hofmann 
holds  (vii.  1. 206),  they  intended  to  suggest  to  the  readers  directly  the  circular 
letter  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  is  doubtf  uL  The  relation  of  1  Pet.  to 
Bom.  is  certainly  quite  different.  While  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  1  Pet.  there  are  portions  which  are  parallel  to  Eph.,  with  Bom.  there 
are  only  scattered  points  of  contact.  Of.  in  this  connection  Hofmann's 
fine  exposition  (vii.  1.  207-212) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  Seufert's 
exposition  {ZfWTh,  1874,  S.  360-388)  is  to  evoke  the  dissent  of  every  intelli- 
gent reader  of  1  Pet.,  rather  than  to  convince  him  of  its  dependence  upon 
Bom.  It  is  especially  the  hortatory  portion  of  Bom.  to  which  1  Pet. 
shows  numerous  points  of  resemblance  :  Bom.  xii.  2=1  Pet.  i.  14,  firf  ava-xf- 
fitrrtCfo-daiy  with  substantially  the  same  object  in  the  dative ;  Bom.  xii.  17  == 
1  Pet.  iii.  9,  /ii^devt  (jifj)  dTrodidovres  KOKbv  dvri  icaicot),  in  both  instances  stand- 
ing between  an  exhortation  to  humility  and  the  advice  to  preserve  peace 
with  non-Christians,  while  in  the  immediate  context  in  both  passages  stands 
the  command  that  they  bless  their  persecutors  instead  of  reviling  them  again 
(Bom.  xii.  14).  Taken  in  connection  with  such  clear  resemblances,  a  certain 
weight  is  to  be  given  also  to  similarities  in  the  same  chapter,  which  cannot 
be  used  as  positive  proof,  such  as  the  similar  use  of  XoyiKos, — not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  or  LXX, — Bom.  xii.  1,  1  Pet.  ii.  2,  and  the  conception 
of  offerings,  in  a  figurative  sense,  made  by  Christians,  Bom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Pet. 
iL  5.  In  relatively  close  proximity  to  ^ese  parallels,  Bom.  xiii.  1-7  and 
1  Pet.  ii.  13-17,  occurs  an  exhortation  with  regard  to  civil  authorities.  The 
sense  is  not  only  the  same,  but  several  expressions  are  alike,  e.g.  the  aim  for 
which  civil  authorities  exist  is  described  thus :  tls  tKbUtjo'iv  KUKoiroimp^ 
c^  airnjs  .  .  .  B(ov  yap  dtaKovos  i<mv  €KhiKos  cU  opyrjv  r^  t6  icaic^v  irpd(r<rovTi 
tnmvov  h€  tS>v  dyaSowoi&Vj  1  Pet.  ii.  14  =  t6  dyadov  iroiet  ical  e^fis  tirmvov 
(Bom.  xiii.  3  f .).  Notwithstanding,  Peter's  thought  strikes  one  as  independent. 
While  Paul  emphasises  the  thought  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  civil 
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Qrder  and  the  subserviency  of  the  same  to  Qod,  Peter  represents  it  more 
broadly,  describing  it  as  waaa  dvBpoirivrf  Kriau,  By  this  he  does  not  imply 
that  the  civil  power  was  created  and  endowed  with  its  functions  by  men, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  Jewish  (Dan.  ii  37)  and  Christiaa 
(John  xix.  11 ;  1  Clem,  bd.)  conception  of  the  same,  but  means  that  govern- 
ment is  an  institution  which  belongs  in  the  human  realm  and  not  in  the 
domain  of  revelation.  The  adjective  dv$piainvos  (Rom.  vi.  19 ;  1  Tim.  liL  1 ; 
above,  p.  124,  n.  6)  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  $vrjT69  {e.g,  in  Rom.  vi.  12),  which 
suggests  a  conceivable  motive  for  the  conduct  that  Peter  condemns, — a  motive 
which  he  rejects, — so  that  the  exhortation  practically  means,  "  Be  subject  to 
the  government,  and  do  not  think  that  you  are  released  from  this  obligatiaD 
because  this  is  only  a  human  institution."  But  this  word  is  meant  to  suggest 
to  the  readers  that  Christians  are  to  honour  and  support  everything  that 
contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  human  afifairs,  not  less  but 
more  zealously  than  other  people  (cf.  Rom.  xii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4 ;  PhiL  iv.  8). 
The  fact  that  Peter,  writing  from  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  government, 
to  provincial  Christians  who  were  governed  by  deputies  sent  from  Rome, 
mentions  not  only  the  emperor,  but  also  expressly  the  ^(fi6v€s  sent  by  him 
into  the  provinces,  while  Paul,  writing  to  Christians  in  Rome,  speaks  more 
generally  of  ^f  ovo-io,  c^o-im,  &pxovT€9f  is  only  another  proof  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  some  man  of  letters  who  patterned  what  he  wrote  after  more 
ancient  models,  but  with  Peter  himself,  who  took  account  of  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  he  wrote.  Cf.  an  imperial  decree  of  the  third 
century  in  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  FayUm  Tovms^  p.  120,  rois  riyeftdcw  vols  jcor' 
iinrpowtias  nap*  ifiov  dTrtarakfUvois,  That  Rom.  ix.  32  f.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  6, 
still  more  ii.  4-8,  were  not  written  independently  of  each  other,  is  proved  (1) 
by  the  fact  that  both  apostles  in  quoting  Isa.  xxviii.  16  are  practically  agreed 
against  the  strongly  variant  reading  of  the  LXX ;  even  the  addition  eV  avr^ 
(Rom.  ix.  33,  X.  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii  6)  is  certainly  spurious  in  the  LXX  ;  (2)  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  quotation  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  following  a  quotation  from 
Ps.  cxviii.  22,  in  1  Pet.  ii  7  f.  are  added  the  words  \l$os  irpoa-KOfifutrof  km 
irerpa  aKavddkov,  which  are  taken  from  Isa.  viii.  14^  but  vary  greatly  from  the 
text  of  the  LXX,  and  which  Paul  inserts  in  the  quotation  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
Here  also  Peter  does  not  copy  Rom. ;  he  is  familiar  with  the  prophetic  text  from 
his  own  reading,  since  in  ii.  6  he  gives  the  characteristics  of  the  stone, — as  also 
earlier  in  ii.  3, — ^passed  over  by  Paul.  But  there  remains  in  his  memory  also 
the  form  in  which  Paul  had  quoted  the  words  of  the  prophet,  and,  following 
the  cue  suggested  by  Paul's  combination  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16  and  Isa.  viii.  14, 
he  adds  also  Ps.  cxviii.  22.  The  relation  of  1  Pet.  iv.  1  to  Rom.  vi.  7  shows 
just  as  clearly  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  later  author  with  the  older 
writing ;  for  the  thought  that  death  annuls  man's  relationship  to  sin,  which 
is  only  differently  expressed  in  the  two  instances,  is  very  boldly  applied  in 
both  cases,  first  to  the  death  of  Christ  and  then  as  the  ground  of  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  redeemed  through  His  death. 
Similar  relations  do  not  exist  between  1  Pet.  and  any  other  of  Paul's  letters. 
Qal.  iii  23  and  1  Pet.  i  6,  quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  EirU,  633,  agree  only  in  the 
use  of  the  word  (fypovpelv.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  compare  the  latter 
passage  to  Phil.  iv.  7,  which  likewise  would  be  to  no  purpose. 

5.  (P.  178.)    Regarding  the  use  of  Edom  for  Rome,  cf.  Weber,  JiidUche 
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Theol  §  81,  8 ;  Schiirer,  iii.  S36,  A.  65  [Eng.  trans,  n.  iii.  99,  n.  29].  So 
also  in  4  Esdr.  yi.  8  f.  In  4  Esdr.  iii.  1  f.  (28,  31  in  contrast  to  Zion) 
Babylon  is  certainly  not  the  city  on  the  Euphrates ;  but  if  not  Home,  at  least 
the  place  which  the  writer  knew  to  be  the  seat  of  the  heathen  power  inflicting 
its  burden  upon  IsraeL  Qutschmid,  who  held  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
book  was  written  in  31  B.O.,  suggested  Alexandria  (KL  Schrtfteny  it  277).  In 
spite  of  his  evident  interest  for  Egypt,  the  Jewish  Sibyl  of  the  years  71-73 
claims  to  understand  by  Babylon  Home  {StbyU.  v.  143,  169 ;  cf.  Z/KW,  1886, 
S.  39-45).  Concerning  Babylon-Home  in  Rev.  see  below,  §  76,  n.  2.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  i.  6  (translated  by  Wunsche,  S.  36,  cf .  Sanhedr. 
2lb;  Shab.  666),  Rome  was  called  Romi-Bc^lon,  because  the  clay  out  of 
which  its  first  huts  were  built  was  mixed  with  water  brought  from  the 
Euphrates.  Paul  does  not  use  the  word  Babylon,  but  applies  a  prophecy 
concerning  the  departure  of  the  exiles  from  Babylon  (Isa.  Iii.  11 ;  cf.  xlviii.  20) 
to  the  separation  of  the  Christians  from  the  heathen  world  (2  Cor.  vL  17). 
For  the  proverbial  meaning  of  Babylon  among  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Pomly- 
WiuwDOy  RE,  ii.  2667. 

6.  (P.  179.)  The  opinion  that  the  rescript  of  Trajan  to  Pliny  altered  the 
legal  status  of  the  Christians — a  view  against  which  the  present  writer  argues 
in  an  earlier  work,  Hvrten  des  Hermas,  1868,  S.  128  f. — ^is  beginning  to  give 
way  to  a  better  view.  With  the  position  there  advanced  agree  Arnold,  Stud, 
zuT  Oesch,  d,  plinicm.  Christenverfolgung,  S.  27,  39,  42,  47 ;  C.  J.  Neumann, 
D.  r&m.  Stoat  u,  die  Kirche,  i.  17,  22  f. ;  Mommsen,  HZ,  1890,  S.  395  f. ; 
Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  212, 215  f.,  226,  notwithstanding 
many  differences. 

7.  (P.  180.)  Without  distinguishing  between  what  refers  to  the  immediate 
present  in  the  several  writings  and  what  is  said  with  reference  to  past  events, 
the  following  forms  of  punishment  may  be  cited  :  imprisonment  and  con- 
fiscation of  property,  Heb.  x.  32-34 ;  baiiishment,  Rev.  i.  9 ;  Hermas,  Sim,  i. 
(cf.  the  writer^s  Hirten  dee  Hermas,  S.  118-135) ;  executions.  Rev.  ii.  13  (?  see 
§  73,  n.  3),  vi.  9, 11,  xii.  11,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  20, 24,  xix.  2,  xx.  4 ;  Heb.  xiii.  7  (?) ; 
Clem.,  1  Cot.  v.  vi. ;  Herm.  Vie,  iii.  2.  1 ;  Sim,  viii.  3.  6  f.,  ix.  28.  2-4.  All 
these  cases  are  prior  to  the  time  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius  .and  Pliny. 

8.  (P.  181.)  KaKOTToiof,  iv.  15,  occurs  in  a  list  of  offences  of  a  more  definite 
character,  so  that  it  is  natural  to  take  it  in  the  more  definite  sense  which 
maXeficfiis  (used  to  translate  KaKovoUs  in  Tert.  Scorp.  xii.  and  Cypr.  Tesi,  iii.  37) 
certainly  came  to  have,  =  "  sorcerer,  witch,"  etc.  Cf.  the  astrological  term  ol 
KaKonotoX  rmv  curripov,  Artemid.  Oneir.  iv.  69 ;  also  Suet.  Nero,  xvi. "  Christiani 
genus  hominum  superstitionis  novae  et  m^ileficasJ*  The  term  is  interpreted  in 
this  sense  by  Le  Blant,  Lespers,  et  lee  mmt/yre,  1893,  p.  62.  But  there  is  no  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  corresponding  use  of  KaKonoios,  and  if  this  were  the  meaning, 
we  should  expect  rather  yMyot  (Acts  viii.  9-11,  xiii.  8 ;  Acta  Theclce,  cc.  xv.  xx.)  or 
y6rfs  (2  Tim.  iii.  13  ;  Grig.  c.  Cele.  i.  6).  Furthermore,  the  contrasted  state- 
ments in  1  Pet.  ii.  12, 14,  iii.  17  show  that  the  word  was  meant  to  be  taken  in 
an  entirely  general  sense  (cf .  Mark  iii.  4 ;  Luke  vi.  9 ;  John  xviii.  30 ;  3  John 
11).  The  word  appears  to  be  weaker  and  not  so  definite  as  KUKovpyos,  Luke 
xxiii.  32 f.;  2  Tim.  ii.  9  ("transgressor,"  often  with  the  special  sense  "rogue," 
"cheat";  cf.  iravovpyos).  The  list  of  misdeeds  with  which  the  Christians 
were  charged  is  concluded  almost  immediately  with  a  general  expression. 
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With  a  new  asy  as  something  of  especial  importance,  aXXorptocTrto-KOTrof  is 
subsequently  added.  This  word,  which  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  earlier 
literature,  and  only  at  a  late  date  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  then 
not  independently  of  1  Pet.,  means  one  who  acts  as  an  overseer  of 
things  and  persons  that  are  foreign,  ue,  a  person  who  assumes  to  exert 
a  determining  influence  and  guardianship  over  men  and  affairs  which 
do  not  concern  him.  While  the  word  is  omitted  from  the  text  altogether 
by  Peshito,  Tert.  Scorp.  xii  translates  it  alieni  speculator;  but  in  the 
oldest  Latin  Bible  (see  Cypr.  Test.  iii.  37)  it  is  translated  euros  oMernas 
agens,  £.  Zeller  {Sitzungsber.  der  herl.  Ah.  1893,  S.  129-132)  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  criticism  was  lodged  against  the  Cynic  philosophers,  who 
made  it  their  business  to  be  the  overseers  {KordtrKoiroi,  eirlaKonoi)  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Cf.  especially  the  famous  description  Epict.  iii.  22,  and  the 
answer  to  the  criticism  which  it  contains,  §  97,  ov  yhp  ra  aKk6Tpija  iroKvirpayyuovfi 
(the  Cynic)  vrav  rh  avOpcainva  €ma'Koirjj,  dXXh  rh  idia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  confession  of  the  philosopher  in  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  19,  ^'aliena  negotia  euro, 
excursus  propriis.''  Like  the  Cynics,  the  Christians  were  criticised  for  their 
inordinate  zeal  for  making  converts,  for  their  unsolicited  concern  about  the 
souls  of  others,  and  for  their  interference  in  the  most  intimate  affairs  of  the 
heart  and  the  home.  But  while  the  Cynics  held  that  they  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  their  preaching  and  pastoral  office  in  the  most  decisive, 
authoritative,  and  defiant  manner  possible,  only  denying  that  in  so  doing  they 
were  meddling  with  things  that  did  not  concern  them,  the  apostles  (cf .  also 
1  Thess.iv.  11)  condemn  conduct  which  could  be  more  or  less  justly  described 
as  aXKorpio€ina'K07r(Lv.  Everywhere  they  exhort  their  followers  in  their  inter- 
course with  non-Christians  to  act  with  wisdom  and  modest  reserve,  to  do 
good,  and  to  suffer  evil  in  silence  (1  Pet.  ii.  12, 18,  23,  iii  1,  iv.  8-10,  15-17, 
V.  6  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12 ;  Col.  iv.  6  f . ;  Phil.  iv.  8),  which,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
that  when  it  was  a  question  of  witnessing  to  the  truth  this  witness  should 
not  be  given  boldly.  What  1  Pet.  iv.  16  omits  is  almost  as  instructive 
as  what  it  contains.  There  is  no  trace  in  1  Pet.  of  the  three  famous  charges 
of  dBt^s  or  a(T(fi€uiy  of  the  eating  of  flesh  of  children,  and  of  unchaste  orgies 
in  connection  with  Christian  worship.  The  first  charge  was  in  vogue  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Domitian  (Dio  Cass.  IxviL  24,  Ixviii.  1),  and  was  noticed  by 
Pliny,  since  he  required  Christians  who  were  accused  to  perform  heathen 
acts  of  worship  {Ep.  ad  Traj,  xcvi.  5).  So  also  the  secx)nd  and  possibly  also 
the  third  charges  came  under  his  notice :  inasmuch  as,  in  the  light  of  the 
confessions  of  persons  who  had  been  Christians,  he  describes  their  celebration 
of  the  sacrament  in  common  as  a  "coire  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscum 
tamen  et  innoxium."  After  the  time  of  Justin  there  is  constant  reference  to 
all  three  charges. 

9.  (P.  184.)  The  opinion  that  1  Pet.  presupposes  a  x)ersecution  of  the 
Christians  at  the  instigation  of  the  civil  authorities  (maintained  still  by 
Bamsay,  The  Church  in  ihe  Roman  Empire^  pp.  279-302 ;  Exp.  1893,  pp. 
286-296)  is  based  primarily  upon  the  words,  eV  ovofua-i  Xpcaroi),  iv.  14,  and 
^v  T^  6v6fiari  (cU,  fiip(i)  rovr^  and  its  XpiariavSs,  iv.  16.  But  6v€tbi^€trBai 
does  not  mean  '*To  be  accused  before  a  court,''  and  ird(rx€iv  taken  alone 
does  not  mean  '*  To  suffer  punishment  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence," 
still  less  ^To  be  executed."    A  person  convicted  as  a  thief  or  oXXorpio- 
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tiriiTKowos  would  certainly  not  be  punished  with  death.  The  exhortation, 
'*If  anyone  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed,**  would  be  very 
strange  indeed,  if  this  suffering  were  execution.  When  one  is  on  the  point 
of  being  executed,  there  are  matters  of  deeper  concern  than  whether  one 
is  ashamed  of  his  position  and  confession,  or  proud  of  it.  It  is  self-evident 
that  God  can  be  glorified  in  the  name  of  Christ  without  sacrificing  life 
(cf.  PhiL  i  20),  and  there  are  classic  instances  which  show  that  arrests  and 
trials  which  end  with  acquittal  can  be  regarded  as  suffering  for  Christ's  sake 
(see  above,  p.  183).  But  even  granted  that  in  iv.  16  the  reference  is  to  cases 
where  Christians  are  executed  as  Christians,  this  is  nothing  essentially 
different  from  what  happened  in  Borne  in  the  year  64,  Tac.  Ann,  xv,  44 ;  for, 
according  to  Tacitus,  wiUi  whom  Suetonius  (Nero,  xvi.)  and  the  Christian  tradi- 
tions agree,  this  was  not  a  case  of  the  punishment  of  a  few  Christians  along 
with  other  suspected  persons,  but  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name  in 
Rome  were  accused,  sought  out,  and  executed,  first  as  incendiaries,  and  then 
afterwards  many  of  them  merely  on  account  of  the  misanthropy  due  to  their 
religion.  Quite  in  agreement  with  this  description,  the  readers  of  I  Pet. 
would  then  have  been  executed  primarily  as  murderers  and  thieves ;  but 
where  it  was  impossible  to  prove  such  charges,  also  as  members  of  a  dangerous 
society,  i,e.  as  bearers  of  the  Christian  name.  It  would  then  foreshadow  what 
happened  some  months  later  in  Home  on  a  larger  scale.  The  uncertainty 
which  Pliny  desired  cleared  up  ("nomen  ipsum — aut  flagitia  cohaerentia") 
has  in  a  certain  measure  always  existed,  and  has  really  never  disappeared 
entirely,  and  is  repeated  in  analogous  cases  even  to-day.  Were  the  Ar- 
menians massacred  in  1895  and  1896  because  of  their  nationality,  or  their 
Christian  confession,  or  anarchistic  intrigues?  One  is  reminded  also  of 
the  vacillations  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  of  our  own  day.  But,  as  has 
been  shown  (above,  p.  184  f .),  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  that  even  indi- 
viduals who  were  Christians  had  up  to  this  time  suffered  martyrdom,  either 
in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Rome,  where  the  letter  was  written.  This  shows  that 
the  letter  was  written  before  July  64.  It  is  true  that  the  word  dvoKoyla, 
iii.  15,  does  surest  a  judicial  process  (Phil.  i.  7, 16  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  16 ;  cf.  Ramsay, 
op.  cit,  pp.  280,  294),  but  it  is  employed  in  the  N.T.  (1  Cor.  ix.  3 ;  2  Cor. 
yii.  11,  xii.  19 ;  Bom.  ii.  15)  as  elsewhere  in  literature  quite  commonly  with 
reference  to  other  conditions,  and  the  context  {ad,  iravrX  rS  cdrovvn  v/utar 
X<iyov)  shows  that  it  is  used  here  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  in  Col.  iv.  5  f. 
{irp6s  Toits  ?f o>  .  •  .  irSis  dct  vfias  €vl  eieaor^  diroKpiV€<rdcu),  Bamsay,  who 
(op.  oU,  p.  281)  discovers  in  iii.  15,  and  even  in  v.  8,  the  spying  out  of 
Christians  by  Boman  officials  at  the  behest  of  the  authorities  with  a  view 
to  their  judicial  punishment,  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  text,  when  in 
the  EvpodtoT  (1893,  p.  288)  he  substitutes  for  the  Boman  officials,  private 
inquisitOTs — delatores. 

10.  (Pp.  182, 185.)  To  find  in  the  use  of  the  word  XpumavSs  (1  Pet.  iv.  16) 
an  indication  that  the  letter  was  written  later  than  the  year  64  is  to  contradict 
all  existing  sources,  Christian  and  heathen.  While  Baur  (Chrtstentvm  v/nd 
Kirche  der  3  erstm  Jahrk,  432)  questions  the  account  in  Acts  xi.  26  because 
of  the  genuinely  Latin  form  of  the  name,  and  claims  that  the  name  originated 
in  Borne,  but  without  calling  in  question  the  correctness  of  Tacitus'  statement 
in^nw.  XV.  44("quos  .  .  .  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat  ")>  that  in  64  the 
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n&me  was  commonly  used,  Lipsios  {Uber  den  Urtprung  und  UUaten  Gebrcuuck 
da  OhriitennamenMy  Jena,  1873)  endeayoura  to  prove  that  the  name  is  Greek  in 
form,  and  probably  originated  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  last  decades  of  the  first 
century.  From  the  historical  point  of  yiew,  the  following  brief  remarks  may 
be  made  with  reference  to  Lipeins'  statements,  which  are  confusing  and  too 
long  to  be  considered  in  detail  here : — (1)  To  begin  with,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  whatever  suspicious  about  the  statement  that  in  Antioch  during  the 
year  43--44,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  a  Church 
consisting  mainly  of  Gentile  Christian  converts,  the  Gentile  popidace  came 
to  apply  to  them  the  name  Xpurriavol  (Acts  xL  26),  for  the  reason  that  when 
Acts  was  written,  even  if  this  was  as  late  as  the  year  110,  this  name  was 
anything  but  a  designation  of  honour  of  which  its  bearers  were  proud.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  statement  is  rendered  all  the  more  trustworthy  by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  original  recension  of  the  text,  the  narrator  states 
immediately  after  xi.  27  f.  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Antiochian  Church  of 
that  time.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  this  name  given  in  Acts  is  possibly 
confirmed  by  the  reference  of  Jas.  iL  7  (vol.  i.  p.  99,  n.  8).  The  incidental  use 
of  the  name  by  king  Agrippa  II.  some  fifteen  years  later  (Acts  xxvi  28)  does 
not  impress  one  at  all  as  if  Luke  were  trying  in  this  way  to  confirm  the 
historicid  invention  which  he  had  introduced  in  an  earlier  passage.  If  this 
had  been  his  purpose,  there  were  passages  in  Acts  xiL-xx.  better  suited  for  it 

(2)  To  explain  the  clear  statement  of  Tacitus  as  an  anachronism  is  unreason- 
able and  purely  arbitrary.  Tacitus  is  not  here  referring  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  time  of  Trajan  to  the  time  of  Nero,  but  is  describing  the  events  of  64 
in  their  true  historical  setting  (cf.  Eamsay,  229,  241).  Why,  if  this  were  the 
case,  did  he  not  use  appellat  instead  of  appellah(U  ?  But  his  whole  account 
hinges  upon  the  words  "  quos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat " ;  for,  if  the 
Christians  were  not  known  in  Rome  at  that  time  as  a  society  distinct  from 
Jewish  as  well  as  heathen  organisations,  and  if  they  were  not  designated  by  a 
special  name,  an  intelligent  man,  who  as  a  boy  passed  through  the  events  of 
64,  could  not  relate  that  Nero  accused  the  Christians.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
the  testimony  of  Suetonius  (Neroy  xvi.),  who  describes  the  event  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  but  also  places  the  name  Chrittiam  in  the  time  of  Nera 

(3)  After  all  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  that  an  inscription  found  on  a 
wall  in  Pompeii  in  the  year  1862,  which  became  illegible  shortly  afterwards, 
contained  at  least  the  letters  HPISTIAN ;  and  the  common  use  of  the  name 
Christian  in  Pompeii  prior  to  the  year  79,  when  the  city  was  buried,  is  proved 
by  C.  L  L.  iv.  No.  679 ;  Tab.  xvi  2,  3 ;  cf .  de  Rossi,  Bull  di  oerck,  christ.  1864, 
pp.  69  ff.,  92  ff.  Prof.  Sogliano,  who  is  opposed  to  this  interpretation, 
reports,  in  an  open  letter  to  Prof.  ChiapeUi  (GiomcUe  d^Italia  of  October  11, 
1906),  concerning  an  earthen  lamp,  with  a  monogram  of  Christ  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  which  was  found  on  July  3, 1905,  between  the  strata  of  ashes  and 
of  stone  in  a  Pompeian  villa,  and,  from  its  location,  probably  in  the  rooms 
of  the  slaves.  More  accurate  proof  of  this  statement  must  be  left  to  the 
proper  archaeologists.  (4)  Since  the  Christians  were  compelled,  probably  as 
early  as  64  (cf.  Ramsay,  238,  concerning  the  meaning  of  faUibaniw  in  Tac. 
iitin.  XV.  44),  and  from  that  time  on  with  more  and  more  frequency,  to  answer 
the  question,  *'  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  "  it  is  easy  to  see  how  gradually  the  name 
came  to  be  used  within  the  Church  itself.    The  first  traces  of  this  usi^  are 
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to  be  f  oiuid  in  IgnatioB  {Btym.  iiL  2  ;  Magn.  iv. ;  more  clearly  ad  Polyc.  vii  3 ; 
XfHOTuivariiosy  in  contrast  to  Judaism  and  heathendom,  Magn,  x.  3 ;  Rom. 
iiL  3 ;  Phdi,  vi  1).  It  occurs  also  in  Justin.  In  contrast  to  this  usage,  in 
1  Pet.  iv.  16  it  lA  employed  in  the  original  way,  being  used  by  heathen  who 
condemned  or  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  occurs  in  no  other  sense.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  linguistic  question  whether  the  name  as 
originally  used  among  the  heathen  was  incorrectly  pronounced  and  writt^i 
Xpi7aTuivo((thus  cod.  K,  Acts  xL  26,  xxyL  28 ;  1  Pet.iy.  16  ;  Suet.  Claud,  xxv. 
Chrettus ;  Just  ApoL  L  4,  46,  49,  ii.  6 ;  Tert.  Apol.  iii. ;  Nat.  L  3 ;  Lact. 
Ingt.  i.  4 ;  J.  Or.  Sicil.  et  Ital,  ed.  Kaibel,  Noe.  78,  764  ;  C.  I.  Lot.  x.  No.  7178 ; 
cf.  Blass,  Hermesy  1896,  S.  466).  It  is  of  special  importance  to  distinguish 
between  adjectives  ending  in  avcSr,  dmM,  and  the  formation  which  we  have 
before  us  here  of  adjectives  in  lavos  from  a  name  (of  a  person,  city,  or  country)* 
The  first  formation  is  Qreek  as  well  as  Latin,  though  much  more  frequently 
used  in  Latin  than  in  Greek.  Here  belong  naturally  'A<riav6s  (Thucyd.  L  6, 
138),  2apduaf6g  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  iiL  4.  21 ;  Ionic  2apdirjv6si  Herod,  i.  22), 
TpdkXtop^,  2ov<riav6sf  since  in  these  cases  the  i  belongs  to  the  stem.  Conse* 
quently  these  words  are  not  different  from ' Ay Kvpav6sy  and  do  not  help  in  any 
way  to  explain  formations  in  'iav69.  Just  as  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
problem  by  the  remarks  of  the  older  grammarians,  who  describe  these  and 
aimilar  forms  as  rviros  t&v  ^Ao-mp&p  (Lipsius,  13,  A.  1),  instead  of  which  the 
modem  grammarians  remark  more  clearly,  '*  The  suffixes  in  dv6st  tfvos,  Tv6s, 
are  formed  only  from  names  of  cities  and  countries  lying  outside  of  Greece  ^ 
(Blass-Ktihner,  L  2.  296).  But  while  these  formations  were  used  by  the 
Attic  writers  of  the  best  period,  and  to  some  extent  were  even  borrowed 
by  Xiatin  writers  {e.g.  Asiam^us  later  than  Asicaicus),  adjectives  in  iAnw  derived 
from  proper  names  are  not  a  Greek,  but  a  late  Latin  formation  (Arckiv  /.  lot. 
Lexikogr.  i.  183).  That  they  found  their  way  from  popular  and  provincial 
language  into  literature  only  gradually  toward  the  end  of  the  Republic,  is 
illui^xated  by  Gell.  iii.  3.  10.  While  the  learned  Varro  thinks  that  only 
Pla/vtinus,  and  not  PlaviiamHy  ought  to  be  derived  from  Pla/utuSy  he  refers 
tbe  fabulcB  Plautiana  to  a  comic  writer,  Plaviiua ;  and  it  makes  no  special 
difference  whether  there  was  an  obscure  poet  by  the  name  of  PlatUiui 
(mtschi,  Pa/rergon  Plant  96)  or  not.  This  is  confirmed  by  actual  usage. 
Wbile  from  names  in  0,  onis^  Cicero  constructs  such  forms  as  Milonianiis^ 
PisorUanus,  NeronianuSy  Catonianui  {ad  Qu.  fr.  ii.  4  [6].  6 ;  also  Catonvnus, 
ad  JFa/m.  vii.  25,  cf .  Liv.  xxiii.  38.  9,  Va/irronianu8\  he  avoids  Cassarianus  (since 
the  true  reading,  odAtt.  xvi.  10,  is  CcuaHniL$\  which  is  used  by  Auctor,  BeU. 
Afric  13  ;  Nepos,  Attic.  7— two  writers  whose  style  is  said  to  be  unrefined 
(Scbwane,  Rom.  Lit.,  6te  Aufl.  S.  384, 386).  Cicero  ventures  once  to  construct 
tbe  form  Lepidianw  {ad  Att.  xvi.  11.  8)  from  a  noun  in  -us.  Under  the 
influence  of  false  analogies  from  the  older  period  {Mmili-anui  Pompei-amu^y 
after  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  era  these  forms  appear  more  and  more 
frequently  in  literature ;  cf .  Velleius  Paterc.  ii.  72, 74,  76, 78,  Brutiam,u$ ;  n.  82, 
Orcuiianus;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  8,  Dru9ianu$;  Ann.  L  109,  67,  61,  ii  7,  16,  26, 
Vurt€mm ;  Awn.  xiv.  16  (cf.  Suet.  Nero,  xxv.;  C.  I.  L.  vL  Nos.  8640, 8648, 8649, 
12874),  Augustianusy  also  AugustaHs  {Ann.  L  16, 64  ;  C.  I.  L.  vi  Nos.  909, 910, 
913),  AugugtanuB  {0. 1.  L.  vi.  No.  8661).  Inasmuch  as  these  forms  originated 
in  the  provincial  speech  of  the  Romans,  and  since  their  adoption  into  litera* 
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ture  was  resisted  bj  the  stylists,  it  is  possible  that  through  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life  they  became  fanodliar  to  Qreek-speaking  Orientals  before  they  made 
their  appearance  in  literature.  There  is  no  occurrence  of  the  same  in  Greek 
literature  earlier  than  'Up^^voi  (Mark  iiL  6,  xiL  13  ;  Matt  xxii.  16,  and  the 
names  of  heretical  sects  in  Just.  DM.  tttv.,  cf.  ApoL  iL  16  ?) ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  word  Xpumavoi^  which  was  of  popular  origin,  was  not  used  in 
Antioch  as  early  as  44  A.D.  (Acts  ii.  26).  A  writer  like  Lucian  {ds  Hist, 
coruerib,  21)  makes  fun  of  the  Atticists,  who  in  their  zeal  to  Hellenise 
everything  Roman  changed  TiTiav6f  (which  was  possibly  not  formed  from 
TUuBy  but  from  Titius)  to  Tcravior.  The  less  educated  barbarians,  Syrians, 
and  Jews,  who,  through  their  intercourse  with  Roman  officials  and  soldiers, 
must  have  taken  over  into  their  speech  numerous  Latin  words  and  names, 
did  not  notice  that  Xpi<mav6s  was  not  a  genuine  Greek  word,  and  they  did 
not  concern  themselves  about  this  when  they  formed  it.  Regarding  words 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  see  vol.  i.  p.  64  f.  Attention  may  also  be  called 
to  Latin  words  used  by  Ignatius,  a  native  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  110  ;  cf. 
the  writer's  Ignatius,  S.  630-533. 


§  41.  THE  AUTHOR  AND  EEADERS  OF  THE  SECOND 
EPISTLE  OF  PETER  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LETTER'S 
OWN  TESTIMONY. 

Whereas  in  his  First  Epistle  Peter  designates  accurately 
the  group  of  Churches  which  he  is  addressing  (i  1),  and 
indicates  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  place  from  which 
he  writes  (v.  13),  in  2  Peter  there  are  no  geographical  data 
whatever.  The  designation  of  the  readers  is  extremely 
indefinite,  even  when  compared  to  that  of  Jas.  i.  1  (2  Pet. 
i.  1).  In  1  Peter,  aside  from  the  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  greeting,  Peter  lets  his  own  person  fall  into  the  back- 
ground in  a  way  that  seems  strange,  and  only  in  three 
places  (i.  3,  8,  v.  1)  does  he  make  even  slight  reference  to 
his  own  relation  to  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus  (above, 
pp.  146-156).  On  the  other  hand,  in  2  Peter  the  writer 
calls  attention  repeatedly  and  emphatically  to  what  he 
alone,  or  in  company  with  others,  heard  Jesus  say,  and  to 
what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  of  Jesus'  doings 
(l  14,  16-18,  also  i.  3  ;  see  n.  10).  In  1  Peter  the  apostle 
addresses  the  readers  as  one  who  is  personally  unknown  to 
them,  introduces  himself  to  them,  and  in  a  sense  lets  him- 
self be  represented  by  Silvanus,  one  of  their  missionaries 
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(v.  12;  above,  pp.149,  175,  176);  2  Peter  presupposes  a 
relation  between  himself  and  the  readers  which  was  of  long 
standing,  and  which  is  to  be  cultivated  by  continued 
intercourse  until  the  death  of  the  writer. 

To  begin  with  what  is  relatively  clear,  Peter  calls  this 
his  second  letter  in  which  he  designs  to  stir  up  his  readers 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  prophecies  of  the  O.T.,  and  the 
conmiandmetit  which  originated  with  the  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  which  has  been  brought  to  the  readers  by  their 
apostles  (iii.  1,  n.  1).  This  description  of  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  and  the  essential  contents  of  his  letter  fits 
2  Peter  exactly.  In  the  opening  passage  i.  5-11  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  active  exercise  of  all  Christian  virtues, 
especially  in  view  of  the  promised  kingdom  of  Christ  (ver. 
11);  and  even  in  i.  4  attention  was  called  to  the  great 
promises  of  Christ.  Immediately  after  these  exhortations 
to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  view  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  Peter  speaks  of  his  own  obligation  to 
keep  the  readers  in  remembrance  of  these  things  so  long 
as  he  shall  live,  and  of  his  earnest  purpose  shortly  to 
fulfil  this  obligation  again  (i.  12-14), — all  of  which  is  in 
such  entire  agreement  with  what  he  says  in  iii.  1  ff.  con- 
cerning the  purpose  and  essential  contents  of  this  and  his 
former  letter  to  the  readers,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  in 
writing  the  second  passage  he  had  the  first  in  view.  In 
both  cases  he  calls  his  exhortations  a  Sieyeipeiv  iv  inrofivija'ei 
(i.  13,  iii.  1 ;  cf.  irrrofitfiw^a/ceiv^  L  12,  with  fivTjadijvai,,  iii  2), 
and  emphasises  and  justifies  the  designation  of  his  exhorta- 
tions as  mere  reminders  by  recognising  that  the  readers 
are  already  in  possession  of  the  truth  (L  12),  or  that  their 
minds  are  pure  (iii.  1 ;  cf.  Rom.  xv.  14f.).  The  lack  in 
i  12  f.  of  any  specific  description  of  the  teachings,  such  as 
is  found  in  iii.  2,  is  supplied  by  the  'n-epl  rovrtov  (i.  12), 
which  refers  back  to  i.  5-11.  And  although  in  this 
passage  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  expressly 
called  a  subject  of  O.T.  prophecy,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
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seotion  of  the  letter  very  explicit  reference  is  made  to 
the  prophetic  utterances,  the  trustworthiness,  value,  and 
intclligibiliiy  of  which  for  Christians  is  dependent  wholly 
upon  the  self-revelation  of  Jesus  (i  19-21). 

But  iii.  If.  is  in  no  sense  to  be  taken  as  referring 
exclusively  or  even  mainly  to  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
letter.  In  that  case  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  second  section  of  the  Epistle  (chap,  ii.)  would 
be  strange.  Consequently  what  is  said  in  iii.  3£,  which 
follows  iii  2  without  any  break  in  the  sentence,  is  part 
of  the  description  of  what  Peter  intended  to  say  to  his 
readers  in  this  letter  as  well  as  of  what  he  had  said  in 
the  one  that  preceded.  At  the  same  time,  the  participial 
sentence,  iii.  3£,  together  with  the  explanatory  clauses 
that  follow  (iii  5-7),  mark  the  transition  to  a  new  re- 
minder and  exhortation  (iii  8-18),  not  previously  discussed 
with  the  same  definiteness  in  this  letter,  to  which  new 
passage  the  description  in  iii.  1  £  applies  far  more  than 
to  i  5-21.  For,  not  only  is  reference  here  made  to  the 
"Day  of  God"  (ver.  12)  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and 
to  the  new  world  which  they  also  predicted  (ver.  13),  but 
the  readers  are  very  strongly  reminded  of  their  obligation 
to  live  in  accordance  with  these  expectations,  i.e.  with  the 
"  command  "  applicable  to  Christians  (vv.  11  £,  14  £,  17  £). 
Thus  in  iii  1  £  Peter  not  only  describes  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  letter,  but,  as  he  clearly  says,  has  in  view  all 
that  remains  to  be  written.  He  describes  in  substance  at 
this  particular  point  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  the 
letter :  because  now,  after  the  long  discussion  in  chap,  u., 
which  does  not  come  directly  under  the  description  of 
iii.  1  £,  he  is  taking  up  again  the  thought  of  i  5-21, 
intending  once  more  to  exhort  his  readers  more  strongly 
and  indeed,  after  what  has  been  said  in  chap,  ii,  more 
definitely  to  the  holy  life  enjoined  by  the  prospect  of 
the  prophesied  end  of  the  world.  There  was  no  more 
necessity  of  proving  in  detail  that  the  last  things  which 
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are  recalled  to  mind  in  what  follows  were  predicted  by 
the  O.T.  prophets,  than  there  was  of  showing  that  the 
moral  requirements  made  in  this  same  final  section  were 
in  keeping  with  the  command  of  Jesus  and  the  moral 
recommendations  of  the  apostles.  The  mere  fact  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  section  (iii.  2)  the  writer  says 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  O.T.  and  the  command  of  the 
apostles  originating  with  Christ  are  what  he  desires  to 
recall  to  the  readers'  minds  in  this  letter,  shows  that  the 
admonitions  which  follow  go  back  to  these  sources.  More- 
over, in  i  19f.  he  had  strongly  urged  upon  his  readers' 
attention  prophetic  prediction  as  this  was  confirmed  and 
interpreted  by  the  gospel  history. 

If,  then,  the  description  of  the  essential  contents  and 
purpcNse  of  the  two  letters  of  Peter  in  iii.  1  f.  suits  2  Peter, 
it  follows  that  the  earlier  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  same 
readers,  referred  to  in  this  passage,  was  essentially  the 
same  as  2  Peter  in  the  points  mentioned.  This  being  so, 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Peter  here  refers  to  1  Peter. 
For,  while  there  are  numerous  exhortations  to  moral 
conduct  in  1  Peter,  these  are  nowhere  referred  to  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus  and  the  teaching  given  by  the  missionaries 
to  this  group  of  readers.  Still  less  can  it  be  said  that 
1  Peter  is  a  reminder  of  prophetic  utterances,  more 
specifically  of  the  end  of  the  world,  predicted  by  the 
prophets.  There  is  only  one  passage  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  prophets  (1  Pet.  i.  10£),  and  here  they  are 
represented  as  announcing  beforehand  the  sufferings  and 
glory  of  Christ,  i.e.  the  contents  of  the  gospel ;  but  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  objects  of  the  Christian  hope,  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  the  glorification  of  the  Church 
(1  Pet.  i.  3-7,  ii.  12,  iv.  13,  17,  v.  4,  6,  10),  there  is  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  O.T.  prophets. 

The  fact  that  since  the  fourth  century  our  2  Peter  haa 
followed  our  1  Peter  in  most  Bibles,  cannot  be  used  to 
support  the  claim  that  these  are  the  two  letters  mentioned 
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together  in  2  Pet.  iii.  1 ;  for  who  can  aflfirm  that  Peter  did 
not  write  twenty  letters  and  send  two  or  three  letters  to 
more  than  one  group  of  Churches  ?  From  this  description 
which  covers  both  letters  it  follows  that  the  earlier  letter 
in  question — which,  however,  was  sent  to  the  same  readers 
— was  not  our  1  Peter,  but  a  letter  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us. 

It  is  improbable,  notwithstanding  what  is  said  in 
iii  15,  that  2  Peter,  like  our  1  Peter,  was  directed  to  the 
Gentile  Christian  Churches  in  Asia  Minor.  The  urgent 
exhortation  to  live  a  life  which  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
the  trustworthy  prophecy  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  of  a  new  world,  is  concluded  in 
iii.  15  with  an  injunction  to  the  readers,  already  intimated 
in  iii.  9,  to  regard  as  their  salvation  the  patience  shown 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  deferment  of  His  return.  This 
injunction,  which  would  be  unintelligible  apart  fix)m 
what  is  said  in  the  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it 
stands,  and  which,  therefore,  is  not  meant  to  be  taken 
apart  from  iii.  5-13,  is  now  represented  as  being  in 
harmony  with  what  Paul,  the  beloved  brother  of  Peter 
and  his  readers,  wrote  to  these  same  readers  according  to 
the  measure  of  wisdom  given  him.  The  readers  of  1  Peter 
were  in  large  part  at  least  identical  with  the  readers  of 
Ephesians  (vol.  i.  p.  479  flF.).  So  long  as  it  was  maintained 
that  the  earlier  letter  of  Peter  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  iii  1  must 
be  the  letter  which  precedes  2  Peter  in  the  Canon,  unavoid- 
ably the  letter  of  Paul  referred  to  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15  was 
connected  with  this  same  circular  letter,  namely,  Ephesians 
(n.  2).  But  Ephesians  does  not  agree  with  what,  accord- 
ing to  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  Paul  wrote  in  his  letter  directed  to 
the  readers  of  2  Peter.  What  is  said  of  all  of  Paul's 
letters  (iii.  16,  "As  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking 
in  them  of  these  things")  might  be  justified  by  occa- 
sional remarks  of  Paul  bearing  upon  the  subject  here 
under  discussion,  but  not  the  reference  to  a  letter  dealing 
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specifically  with  the  same  theme  (iii.  15).  The  reference 
most  be  to  a  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  this  subject, 
from  which  Paul's  specific  teachings  could  be  ascertained. 
The  exhortations  to  a  correct  Christian  life  are  throughout 
Ephesians  based  upon  entirely  different  grounds  (iv.  1, 
20-25,  V.  1-3,  vi.  1-3,  8,  9),  and  the  argument  of  the 
duty  of  sanctification,  on  the  ground  of  the  expectation  of 
Christ's  second  coming,  is  much  less  frequent  in  Ephesians 
(iv.  30,  V.  5  f.)  than  in  other  letters  of  Paul  (1  Thess.  v. 
1-11 ;  Rom.  xiii.  11-14 ;  cf.  1  John  iii.  3).  It  would  be 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  Hebrews 
than  to  Ephesians,  although  in  Hebrews  reference  is  made 
to  the  promise  which  is  certain,  only  delayed  in  its  fulfil- 
ment, in  order  to  exhort  the  readers  not  so  much  to  a 
virtuous  life,  as  to  a  steadfast  miaintenance  of  faith  and 
confession,  which  is  not  possible  without  struggle  against 
sin  (Heb.  iii  7-iv.  13,  x.  35-39,  xii  1-17,  25-29).  If 
only  Paul  had  written  Hebrews,  or  if  the  author  of  2  Peter 
could  have  regarded  Hebrews  as  a  work  of  his  1  But  this 
is  impossible  (§  47) ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  letter  of  Paul  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15  is  in 
existence  quite  as  little  as  Peter's  own  earlier  letter  to  the 
readers  of  2  Peter  mentioned  in  iii.  1. 

Moreover,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  carrying  out 
of  the  intentions  expressed  by  the  author  in  i.  12-15 
(n.  3).  When  he  gives  assurance  that  in  the  future  he 
will  be  always  ready  to  recall  to  the  readers'  minds  such 
things  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  letter,  and  goes 
on  to  explain  that  he  feels  this  to  be  an  obligation  for  the 
rest  of  his  life, — all  the  more  because  he  knows,  partly 
through  a  revelation  made  by  Christ  to  him,  that  he  will 
die  a  sudden  death  (n.  3), — ^the  language  used  can  apply 
just  as  well  to  oral  teachings  as  to  future  letters.  Only, 
in  case  the  reference  were  to  oral  teachings,  we  should 
expect  the  contrast  between  the  present  written  and  the 
later  oral  reminiscences  to  be  expressed,  or,  if  both  were 
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meant,  we  should  expect  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  tliis 
double  fonn  of  teaching  between  the  oral  reminiscences 
which  he  would  give  when  present  and  the  written  com- 
munications he  would  send  when  absent  (n.  4).  Apparently, 
therefore,  Peter  declares  his  intention  of  sending  to  the 
same  readers  in  the  future  an  occasional  letter  like  this 
present  one.  To  be  clearly  distinguished  from  this  state- 
ment is  what  Peter  says  in  the  words  that  follow :  "  I  will 
give  diligence  that  at  every  time  ye  may  be  able  after  my 
decease  to  call  these  things  (truths  or  teachings)  to  remem- 
brance "  (n.  5).  Only,  if  Peter  had  previously  expressed 
the  intention  or  hope  of  visiting  the  readers  again  and 
impressing  upon  them  once  more  orally  the  truths  in 
question,  could  this  statement  be  taken  to  mean  that 
Peter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  scripta  litera  maiiet^  is  not 
satisfied  with  oral  teachings,  but  when  he  leaves  the 
readers,  or  afterwards,  will  put  such  teachings  in  written 
form,  so  that  they  may  be  permanently  remembered  by 
them,  or  will  see  to  it  that  others  do  it  for  him.  Since, 
however,  there  is  nothing  anywhere  in  the  context  to 
suggest  this  contrast  between  oral  teaching  and  its  em- 
bodiment in  written  form,  the  only  contrast  possible  is  that 
between  such  written  communications  as  the  pr^ent  letter, 
the  earlier  letter  mentioned  in  iii.  1,  and  similar  letters 
which  Peter  intends  to  write  in  the  future  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  more  extensive  literary  work  oa  the  other. 
The  former  are  off-hand  products,  and  are  expected  to 
have  only  a  temporary  effect ;  the  latter  is  designed  to  be 
of  permanent  value.  No  light  is  thrown  upon  the  contents 
of  this  proposed  work  by  the  sentences  tlat  follow,  in 
which  Peter  merely  substantiates  his  right  and  the  right 
of  others,  whom  he  mentions  along  with  himself,  to  per- 
form such  literary  work  (w.  16-18),  but,  at  the  same  time, 
its  character  is  indicated  by  the  sentences  that  precede. 
The  TovToav  of  ver.  15  resumes  the  ^rrepi  roiitiiv  of  ver.  12, 
although   the   expression  which  intervenes — "the   truth 
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which  is  with  you  (the  readers)"  (c£  Jas.  i.  21) — and  the 
natural  diflFerence  between  letters  of  a  merely  temporary 
character  and  a  book  claiming  to  be  of  permanent  value 
forbid  limiting  the  contents  of  the  latter  to  exactly  the 
same  topics  as  are  discussed  in  2  Peter.  The  work  in 
question  was  clearly  designed  to  be  doctrinal  in  character 
like  2  Peter,  not  a  historical  work.  Even  if  2  Peter  was 
written  as  late  as  170,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  cannot  be  the 
work  in  question ;  for  it  was  not  until  long  after  this  date 
that  the  story  originated  according  to  which  Peter  com- 
missioned Mark  to  write  his  Gospel  (n.  5) ;  and  even  after 
this  opinion  had  grown  up,  Peter  could  not  be  represented 
as  expressing  this  intention  in  words  applicable  only  to  a 
religious  treatise.  A  writing  which  might  claim  to  be  the 
product  of  the  literary  intention  here  expressed  is  not  in 
existence,  and  so  far  as  we  know  never  existed. 

From  the  passages  already  considered  it  follows  that 
Peter  has  stood  for  a  long  time  in  an  official  relation  to 
the  persons  receiving  this  letter,  which  relation  he  feels 
himself  under  obligation  to  maintain  until  his  death 
through  instructions  by  letter,  and  after  his  death  through 
a  treatise  designed  especially  for  them,  just  as  he  has 
maintained  it  heretofore  by  a  letter  like  2  Peter.  He  had 
also  brought  them  the  gospel,  not  alone,  to  be  sure,  but 
in  co-operation  with  other  missionaries.  For  he  can  mean 
nothing  less  than  this  when  he  says  of  himself  and  of  the 
companions  whom  he  mentions  along  with  himself,  "  We 
have  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of 
Christ"  (i.  16,  n.  6).  Even  assuming  that  the  S6vafu<: 
of  Christ  means  only  that  power  which  Jesus  obtained 
through  His  resurrection  and  exaltation,  in  contrast  to  the 
weakness  in  which  He  had  previously  lived  and  suflfered 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  4 ;  Rom.  i,  4), — a  view  which  has  very  little 
in  its  favour, — this  sentence  cannot  be  made  to  refer  to 
the  instruction  of  persons  who  are  already  believers  con- 
cerning the  exaltation  to  power  and  the  coming  of  Christ 
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— instruction  which  presupposes  a  previous  preaching  of 
the  gospel — simply  because  there  was  and  is  no  preaching 
of  the  gospel  which  does  not  make  known  to  the  hearers 
the  resurrection,  exaltation,  and  coming  of  Christ.  All 
subsequent  teaching  can  be  only  the  recalling  of  these 
fundamentals  of  the  gospel,  or  the  indication  of  their 
consequences  in  the  life  or  thought  of  believers.  There- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Peter  is  here  referring 
to  that  earlier  letter  (iii  1)  and  also  to  similar  communica- 
tions to  the  same  group  of  readers  by  his  fellow-workers, 
or  that  he,  in  a  manner  so  unclear  as  this,  identifies  the 
original  preaching  of  the  gospel  with  later  oral  and  written 
references  to  it.  Our  1  Peter  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
since  the  gospel  was  not  preached  to  Christians  in  Asia 
Minor  by  Peter,  but  by  others  from  whom  he  distinguishes 
himself  (1  Pet  i.  12).  Furthermore,  there  is  no  teaching 
in  1  Peter  concerning  the  power  and  coming  of  Christ 
which  begins  with  the  gospel  and  develops  the  idea  it 
contains.  Those  to  whom  2  Peter  is  directed  must  be 
persons  among  whom  Peter  laboured  as  a  missionary,  i.e. 
persons  belonging  to  the  circumcision.  The  language 
used  to  describe  the  gospel  in  i.  16  is  applicable  to  it  as 
it  was  preached  in  Israel — ^in  other  words,  among  the  con- 
temporaries and  countrymen  of  the  Lord  and  His  apostles, 
who  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the 
gospel  history  (Acts  ii.  22,  x.  37).  They  not  only  were 
externally  acquainted  with  the  historical  appearance  of 
Jesus,  but  also  treated  the  same  quite  materialistically 
(cf.  2  Cor.  V.  6) ;  they  therefore  needed  to  have  it  made 
clear  to  them  that  in  this  weak  man,  who  was  denied, 
reviled,  and  put  to  death  by  His  fellow-men,  there  dwelt 
a  power  which  not  only  had  found  expression  during  His 
lifetime  in  wonderful  miracles  (Acts  ii.  22,  x.  38),  but 
also  had  broken  the  bonds  of  death  and  raised  Him  to 
the  throne  of  Grod  (Acts  ii.  24-35,  iii.  15,  iv.  2,  10,  33, 
V.  30),  from  whence  He  was  to  come  again  to  finish  His 
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work  (Acts  ill  20,  x.  42).  It  would  seem  as  if  at  times 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles  was  con- 
fined to  the  word  of  the  cross  (1  Cor.  i.  17  ff.,  ii.  2) ;  but 
in  the  preaching  to  Israelites  who  were  contemporaries  of 
Jesus  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
the  revelation  of  His  power  and  His  return.  The  faith  of 
Jewish  Christianity  was  faith  in  the  glory  of  Jesus  ( Jas. 
ii  1 ;  cf .  vol.  i  p.  151,  n.  7). 

It  is  also  impossible  to  assume  that  Peter  here  identi- 
fies himself  with  Paul  and  his  missionary  helpers,  such  as 
Barnabas,  Silvanus  and  Timothy,  and  connects  his  preach- 
ing with  theirs.  For,  in  the  first  place,  Peter  distinguishes, 
just  as  clearly  as  does  Paul  (Gal.  i  17,  ii.  7-9 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  11,  ix.  5),  between  the  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles 
and  the  group  to  which  he  himself  belonged  (1  Pet.  i.  12) ; 
and  although  he  calls  Paul  the  beloved  brother  of  himself 
and  of  the  readers  (2  Pet.  iii.  15),  he  does  not  intimate  in 
any  way  to  them  that  Paul  was  one  of  their  apostles 
(2  Pet.  iii.  2).  In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  make 
this  identification,  it  is  necessary  to  assume,  against 
the  clear  impression  of  the  entire  letter,  that  it  was  not 
directed  to  a  definite,  homogeneous  group  of  readers,  but 
to  the  whole  body  of  Christians  who  owed  their  conversion 
to  the  apostolic  preaching,  to  which  also  Paul,  according 
to  iii.  15,  must  on  one  occasion  have  addressed  a  letter. 
But  even  then  the  identification  of  Peter  with  Paul  and 
his  helpers  in  i.  16ff.  is  inconceivable;  for  the  mission- 
aries to  the  Gentiles  could  not  claim  what  Peter  here 
claims  for  himself  and  his  companions  concerning  their 
personal  relation  to  the  gospel  history.  This  is  the  third 
reason  which  prevents  us  from  identifying  Peter's  work 
with  that  of  Paul  and  his  helpers.  In  preaching  the 
gospel,  Peter  and  his  companions  have  not  followed  fables 
cunningly  devised  or  artfully  presented,  but  have  preached 
as  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  majesty  of  Jesus. 
Although   Paul  may   have  treated   his   experience   near 
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Damascus  as  a  substitute  for  the  £act  that  he  was  not, 
like  the  earlier  apostles,  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus  (1  Cor. 
iz.  1,  c£  XV.  8),  he  could  not  affirm  with  reference  to 
himself,  nor  could  anyone  say  of  him,  that  he  preached 
the  gospel  as  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  self- 
revelation  of  Jesus  which  formed  the  content  of  the  gospeL 
The  comprehensive  language  which  Peter  uses  is  compar- 
able only  with  what  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  elsewhere 
affirm  with  reference  to  themselves  (John  i  14,  cf.  ii  11, 
xix.  35 ;  1  John  i  1  £,  iv.  14 ;  Acts  x.  39-41)  and  with 
what  Peter  himself  at  least  intimates  in  1  Pet.  L  8,  v.  1 
(above,  p.  147). 

The  group  of  preachers  with  which  Peter  identifies 
himself  is  indicated  by  the  reference  to  the  particular 
experience  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  that  he  and  his 
companions  have  declared  the  power  and  return  of  Jesus 
to  the  readers  as  former  witnesses  of  His  majesty,  i.  17  £ 
If  it  be  certain  that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  trans- 
figuration on  the  mountain  described  in  all  three  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  then  it  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  the 
author  of  2  Peter,  like  the  evangelists,  knew  that  the  only 
eye-witnesses  of  this  event  were  the  three  apostles,  Peter, 
John,  and  his  brother  James  (n.  6).  Consequently  these 
three  are  the  preachers  spoken  of  in  i.  16,  though,  natur- 
ally, there  is  no  exclusion  in  i.  16  of  other  apostles  who 
stood  in  essentially  the  same  historical  relation  to  Jesus. 
Just  as  Peter  here  identifies  himself  with  others  of  the 
twelve  apostles  by  the  use  of  "we,"  so  he  does  also  in 
iii  2,  where  he  uses  the  expression  ol  airwrroKoi  vfi&v. 
"  Your  apostles  "  is  not  synonymous  with  "  The  apostles," 
but  serves  to  distinguish  fix)m  the  entire  class  of  men  who 
may  claim  the  apostolic  name,  those  who  have  exercised 
the  apostolic  office  among  the  readers  here  addressed,  i.e. 
the  missionaries  to  whom  these  Christians  owe  their  con- 
version (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  Clem.  1  Cor.  v. ;  cf.  above, 
69,  n.  6).     The  expression   implies  a  contrast  to  other 
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apostles  who  were  not  the  apostles  of  the  readers,  and 

other  Christians,  to  whom  the  apostles  here  intended  were 

not  apostles.     It  is  thus  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that 

the  expression   "Your  apostles"   includes  apostles  who 

laboured  in  fields  that  were  widely  separated,  much  less 

can  it  include  all  the  apostles  without  distinction.     The 

suggestion  that  such  language  sounds  strange  on  the  part 

of  one  who  himself  belonged  to  the  group  of  missionaries 

thus  designated,  is  due  to  the  misunderstanding  of  a  mode 

of  speech  which  is  constantly  being  used,  and  which  is 

sometimes  extremely  natural.     On  the   other  hand,  to 

assume  that  the  author  does  not  identify  himself  with  this 

group  is  to  make  i.  16  stand  in  glaring  contradiction  to 

iii.  2.     This  is  suflScient  to  disprove  the  correctness  of 

that  interpretation  of  iii  2,  for  which,  in  itself,  there  is 

no  sufficient  reason  (n.  7).     Taking  these  two  passages 

together,  it  seems  clear  that  2  Peter  was  not  directed 

to  a  single  local  Church,  the  origin  of  which  was  due  to 

the  preaching  of  Peter  alone  (c£  1  Cor.  iii.  10,  iv.  15, 

ix.  2),  but  probably  to  a  lai^er  group  of  Christians,  among 

whom  Peter  had  laboured  with  other  missionaries  in  the 

founding  of  Churches.     Chap,  iii  2  alone  is  insufficient  to 

prove  that  these  were  not  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  or  any 

other  region  within  the  sphere  of  Gentile  missions,  but 

Churches  within  the  sphere  of  Jewish  missions,  though 

this  is  established  by  the  unavoidable  connection  between 

iii  2  and  i  16.     The  fact  that  later  in  the  course  of  their 

life  Peter  and  others  of  the  twelve  apostles  engaged  in 

missionary  work  among  the  Gentiles  in  Rome  or  in  Asia 

Minor,  does  not  justify,  on  the  part  of  one  speaking  in  their 

name,  the  use  of  such  language  as  that  in  i.  16,  to  describe 

their  relation  to  the  Churches  founded  by  Paul  and  his 

helpers,  nor  the  distinction  made  in  iii  2  between  them 

and  other  apostles  who  had  nd  official  relation  to  these 

Churches.     Nor  can  the  beginning  of  this  letter  be  used 

in  proof  of  this  hypothesis,  except  by  presupposing  what 
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cannot  be  proved,  namely,  that  2  Peter  followed  1  Peter, 
and  waa  intended  as  a  second  letter  to  the  same  group  of 
readers. 

The  statement  of  Peter  in  i  1,  that  the  readers,  through 
the  righteousness  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
have  obtained  fedth  of  like  value  with  that  of  Peter  and 
his  companions  (n.  8),  might  be  taken  as  implying  a 
contrast  between  the  Jewish  Christians,  in  whose  name 
Peter  here  speaks,  and  the  Gentile  Christians,  whom  he 
addresses ;  since  by  making  no  distinction  in  this  regard 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  God  shows  Himself  a  fair- 
minded  and  just  judge  (Acts  x.  34  £,  47,  xl  17  f.,  xv. 
8f. ;  Rom.  ii.  11-29,  iii  22-30,  x.  12).  If  there  were 
only  something  in  the  context  to  indicate  a  distinction 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  within  the  Church !  The 
author  begins  by  calling  himself  by  the  name  which  he 
had  always  borne,  using  the  form  most  distinctively 
Jewish,  and  then  adds  the  surname  which  Jesus  gave  him 
in  token  of  his  position  among  the  disciples,  and  his  place 
in  the  future  Church  (n.  9).  Quite  in  harmony  with  the 
use  of  these  two  names,  he  calls  himself,  from  one  point 
of  view,  a  servant  of  Christ,  and,  from  the  other,  an  apostle 
of  Christ.  The  former  title  is  appropriate  to  Simeon  of 
Bethsaida,  who,  with  his  brother  Andrew  and  many  others 
after  them,  when  they  believed  on  Jesus,  accepted  Him 
as  their  Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apostolic  title 
corresponds  to  Cephas  or  Peter,  to  whom  the  Lord,  by  the 
bestowment  of  this  surname,  held  out  the  prospect  of  a 
special  calling,  to  which  he  was  appointed  when  the  twelve 
apostles  were  chosen,  and  which  was  confirmed  subse- 
quently more  than  once.  But  neither  the  position  which 
Simeon  occupies  as  the  first  of  the  personal  disciples  of 
Jesus,  nor  the  position  which  Cephas  has  as  foremost 
among  the  apostles,  preventi?  him  from  recognising  that 
the  faith  to  which  the  readers  have  been  brought  through 
his  own  and  his  companions'  preaching  (i.  16)  is  of  like 
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value  with  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  companions. 
The  distinction  thus  removed,  or  at  least  stripped  of  its 
religious   significance,  is  simply   that  between   personal 
disciples  and  apostles  of  Jesus,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  all  those  Christians  who  had  not  stood  in 
such  personal  relation  to  Jesus,  nor  received  the  special 
calling  corresponding  to  this  personal  relation,  but  had 
nevertheless  been  led,  through  the  efforts  of  disciples  and 
apostles,  to  believe  on  the  Lord,  who  had  bought  them 
(ii.   1).     The  distinction  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
between  eye-witnesses  of  the  majesty  of  Jesus  and  those 
to  whom  the  eye-witnesses   had  brought  the  knowledge 
of  it  (i  16 ;  c£  John  xix.  35,  xx.  29,  31 ;  1  John  i.  3). 
The  same  distinction  is  apparently  expressed  also  in  the 
sentences  that  follow,  i.  3  £,  which  are  not  very  clear,  nor 
textually  certain  (n.  10).     Here  Peter  identifies  himself 
with  the  other  disciples  and  apostles  of  Jesus,  whom  He 
called  personally  by  the  revelation  of  His  glory,  and  by 
the  demonstration  of  His  moral  power,  to  whom   also 
through  the  knowledge  of  Himself  He  gave  all  that  was 
needful  for  a  true  life  and  a  pious  conduct.      He  then 
contrasts  himself  and  the  other  disciples  and  apostles  with 
the  readers  to  whom  the  Lord,  through  these  disciples  and 
apostles, — namely,  through  their  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
— ^has  given  very  great  promises,  by  virtue  of  which  here- 
after they  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
having   escaped   the  perishable  pleasures  of  this  world. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  distinction  between  the  personal 
disciples  of  Jesus  and  other  Christians,  who  have  not  seen 
and  heard  Jesus,  is  sometimes  expressed  where  the  former 
are  addressing  Gentile  Christians  (1  Pet.  i.  8  ;  1  John  i. 
1—4 ;  John  i.  14,  xix.  35),  exactly  the  same  distinction 
existed  within  Jewish  Christianity  from  the  beginning  of 
the  apostolic  preaching. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  there  is  not  a  single  word  in 
2    Peter  which  suggests   the    Gentile   character  of  the 
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readers,  and  since  it  has  also  been  shown  that  2  Pet.  iiL  1 
cannot  refer  to  1  Peter  nor  2  Pet.  iii.  15  to  Ephesians,  the 
evidence  of  the  statements  in  2  Pet.  i  16-18,  which  are 
in  perfect  agreement  with  i  1-4  and  iiL  2,  retains  its  fall 
force.  The  letter  is  shown  to  be  a  hortatory  writing  of 
Peter's  to  a  large  group  of  Churches,  who  owed  their 
Christianity  to  the  preaching  of  Peter  and  other  men  hsym 
among  the  twelve  apostles  and  the  personal  disciples  of 
Jesus.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  readers  were,  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  Jewish  Christians,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  sought  in  Palestine  and  the  regions 
adjoining,  but  not  in  the  regions  north  and  north-west  of 
Antioch ;  because  until  the  death  of  Peter  (64  a.d.  ;  above, 
p.  161  f.)  the  agreement  of  the  year  52  (GaL  ii  7-9 ;  c£ 
Matt.  X.  23)  was  kept  by  all  the  missionaries,  one  of 
whom  the  writer  indicates  himself  to  have  been  (i  1-4, 
16-18).  It  was  probably  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining 
regions  that  the  preaching  journeys  of  Peter  and  his 
compsmions,  referred  to  by  Paul  in  the  year  57  (1  Cor. 
ix.  5),  were  made.  The  journey  of  Peter  to  Rome  at  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  and  the  composition  in  Rome  of  his 
letter  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
(above,  p.  158  ff.),  did  not  make  him  a  missionary  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  did  not  bring  him  into  such  a  relation  as 
that  expressed  in  2  Peter  with  any  Church  outside  the 
"Land  of  Israel."  In  this  entrance  of  Peter  as  an  element 
in  the  life  of  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  organised  in 
Asia  Minor  by  Gentile  Christian  missionaries,  and  as  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  the 
building  of  which  Gentile  Christian  and  Jewish  Christian 
missionaries  worked  together,  we  have  a  foreshadowing — 
but  only  a  foreshadowing — of  the  development  which,  at 
a  date  considerably  later  than  the  death  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  took  men  like  John  and  Philip  to  Ephesus  wid 
Hierapolis. 

There  is  no  means  of  determining  more  definitely  the 
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geographical  position  of  the  readers.  The  use  of  the 
Greek  language  is  no  objection  to  the  supposition  that 
2  Peter  was  intended  for  the  whole  circle  to  whom  James 
also  wrote  in  Greek.  Nor  does  the  use  of  the  name 
"Simeon  Petros"  imply  anything  more  (Acts  xiii.  1, 
XV.  14,  n.  9).  The  reference  to  a  letter  of  Paul's  to  the 
same  readers  (iii  15)  does  not  help  us,  for  the  reason  that 
this  letter  has  not  come  down  to  us  (above,  p.  198  f.).  It 
is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  during  the  two  years  of 
enforced  idleness  in  Caesarea  (from  58-60  A.D.),  when  his 
arrest  put  an  end  to  the  exercise  of  all  personal  influence 
among  them,  Paul  took  occasion  to  send  some  written 
word  to  the  multitudes  of  believing  Jews  (Acts  xxi.  20), 
on  whose  behalf  he  had  made  his  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Or  it  may  have  been  a  smaller  group  of  Churches, 
mainly  Jewish  Christian,  to  which  this  lost  letter  of  Paul's 
and  2  Peter  were  directed,  e.g.  the  Churches  in  Ptole- 
mais,  Tyre,  and  Damascus,  with  which  Paul  was  personally 
acquainted  (Acts  ix.  22-25,  xx.  3-7 ;  c£  xi  19,  xv.  3), 
and  others  in  the  regions  indicated  of  whose  history  we 
know  nothing. 

The  time  at  which  2  Peter  purports  to  have  been 
written  can  be  more  accurately  determined  than  the  loca- 
tion of  the  readers.  Although  it  is  not  directly  stated 
in  L  14  that  Peter  knows  his  death  is  near  (n.  3),  and 
although  we  do  not  know  that  this  expectation  was  ful- 
filled, even  if  Peter  entertained  it,  i.  12-15  does  convey 
the  general  impression  that  it  is  an  aged  man  who  is 
speaking.  In  iii.  16  mention  is  made  not  only  of  a  letter 
of  Paul's  to  the  readers  of  2  Peter,  but  also  of  many  other 
letters  of  his  which  had  found  some  circulation  and  had 
been  misunderstood.  This  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  year  60.  Furthermore,  the  way  in  which  the 
loubt  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
md  of  the  world  is  expressed  (iii.  4 ;  cf .  §  42,  n.  5), 
ndicates  the  end  of  Peter's  lifetime.     The  first  generation 
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of  Christians  is  beginning  to  disappear.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Peter  had  reached 
Borne,  the  goal  of  his  life-journey.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that,  if  Peter  had  recently  come  to  the  capital  of 
the  world  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  would  indicate 
in  some  way  his  residence  there,  as  he  does  in  1  Pet.  v. 
13.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  readers.  He  has  written  them  previously, 
expects  to  do  so  soon  again,  and  anticipates  the  sending 
of  frequent  letters  (above,  p.  198  f.).  He  shows  familiarity 
with  ecclesiastical  conditions  and  movements  outside  the 
world  of  the  readers ;  indeed,  he  shows  familiarity  with 
the  same  within  the  sphere  of  Grentile  Christianity.  We 
should  probably  be  able  to  locate  the  place  where  the 
letter  was  written  more  exactly,  if  we  knew  from  what 
point  and  by  what  route  Peter  went  to  Rome  sometime 
in  the  autumn  of  63.  It  is  natural  to  think  of  Antioch. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  and  assuming  for 
the  time  being  that  2  Peter  is  genuine,  we  may  date  it 
somewhere  between  60  and  63.  This  makes  it  earlier 
than  1  Peter. 

1.  (P.  196.)  In  view  of  the  character  of  what  precedes  and  foUows,  the 
reference  of  iii  1  f.  to  the  entire  Epistle  yet  unfinished — and  in  particular  to 
the  third  section  of  the  Epistle  which  begins  at  this  point — ^is  quite  as  certain 
as  is  the  similar  reference  of  ravrd  aoi  ypd<l}<o,  1  Tim.  iii.  14  (see  above,  p.  39, 
n.  2) ;  and  here  the  TavTrjv  .  .  .  iiriaroKriv  makes  the  reference  more  definite 
than  the  ambiguous  ravra  in  1  Tim.  iii.  14.  That  this  description  is  meant 
to  apply  equally  to  the  first  Epistle,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  proved 
by  the  use  of  iv  aXs  instead  of  iv  f.  The  difficult  expression  r^r  t«v  diroo-- 
rdX<ov  vit^v  €vro\rjs  rov  Kvpiov  Koi  aonrripos  undoubtedly  means  the  same  as 
that  which  in  iL  2i  is  described  as  the  holy  commandment  handed  down  to 
the  Christians,  or  the  same  as  Hibaxrf  Kvpiov  dia  r&v  da>drica  diroarSktoVf  the 
title  of  the  so-called  Didache.  In  form  the  expression  finds  a  parallel  in 
Acts  V.  32,  if  the  correct  reading  there  be  avrov  fidprupis  r&v  pfifiar»v  rovm>p 
(cf.  Winer,  Or,  §  30.  3,  A.  3  [Eng.  trans.  §  30.  3,  A.  3]),  as  the  present  writer 
believes  to  be  the  case.  The  expression  is  a  harsh  one,  but  even  titles  such 
as  Sltvo<t>&vTos  2<aKpaTov£  dirofivrffjLov€VfiaTa  are  quite  as  inelegant  {OK^  i.  475, 
A.  2).  In  fact,  the  harsher  the  words  (roO  Kvpiov  koX  a-t^pos),  the  more 
arbitrary  it  is  to  strike  them  out  as  a  gloss ;  while  to  derive  them  from  Jnde 
17  (Spitta,  224),  where  they  are  not  found,  is  altogether  impossible.  No 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  transmission  of  the  text  of  the  passage,  since 
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the Syriana  ["The  commandment  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  which"  («c  was 
oommunidated)  "through  the  apostles'^  were  able  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
only  by  a  free  translation,  while  the  impossible  combination  of  vfi&v  with 
KvpioUf  which  occurs  here  as  in  the  Sahidic,  Coptic,  and  ^thiopic  yenions,  is 
not  made  less  difficult  by  the  reading  fiftSv  instead  of  vfuav — a  variant  found 
only  in  a  few  cursives.    In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
historical  investigation  of  2  Pet.  is  rendered  difficult,  not  only  by  the  style, 
which  is  often  obscure,  but  also  by  the  text  handed  down,  which  is  in  an 
especially  bad  condition.    Readings  which  cotdd  not  have  been  invented  and 
which  are  certainly  original,  such  as  the  order  of  words  in  i.  17  preserved  by 
B  alone  (below,  n.  6),  and  passages  which  can  hardly  be  understood  without 
resort  to  conjecture,  such  as  i.  20,  will  suffice  as  illustrations.    TischendorPs 
apparatus  in  ed.  viii.  has  been  enlarged  and  corrected  since  its  appearance, 
especially  by  Le  Palimypseste  de  Flmry^  ed.  Berger,  1887,  p.  41  f.,  and  by 
Gwynn's  investigation  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  which  was  probably  a 
part  of  the  Philoxeniaa  text,  in  Hermathena,  vol.  vii.  1890,  pp.  281-314.    TTiis 
translation  (called  in  Tischendorf,  Syr.  bodl.)  is  designated  S*  by  the  present 
writer  (see  list  of  abbreviations).    One  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  text  was 
the  comparison  of  readings  in  2  Pet.  with  Jude.    This,  however,  can  be  used  to 
correct  the  text.    Whether  we  hold  2  Pet.  to  be  dependent  upon  Jude  or  the 
reverse,  the  one  document  is  certainly  a  very  ancient  witness  for  the  text  of 
the  other.    If  the  correct  reading  in  Jude  12  be  aydncut,  then  it  must  be  that 
Jude  read  iydirmf  in  2  Pet  iL  13,  and  that  this,  therefore,  is  the  correct  read- 
ing in  tiie  latter  passage ;  or,  if  2  Pet.  is  dependent  upon  Jude,  then  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  Peter  could  change  the  clear  dydnms  of  Jude  to  dnarmf^ 
which  does  not  make  as  good  sense.    So  in  this  case  also  the  original  reading 
in  2  Pet.  ii.  13  seems  to  have  been  dydnats, 

2.  (P.  198.)    Most  modem  interpreters  take  the  letter  of  Paul's  mentioned 

in  2  Pet  iii.  15  to  be  Eph. — with  especial  positiveness  Hofoiann  (vii  2. 

113  flf.).    Grotius  (p.  1060)  and  Dietlein  (D$r  eweiU  Petrusbrirfy  229-235) 

think  that  Rom.  is  meant ;  the  elder  Lightfoot  (Opp,  ii.  109,  116)  and 

Bengel  in  his  Qwrmon  think  that  the  reference  is  to  Hebrews.    The  last 

hypothesis  would  be  impossible,  even  if  2  Pet.  had  been  written  at  a  time 

when  Heb.  had  come  to  be  r^^arded  by  part  of  the  Church  as  an  Epistle 

of  Paul's ;  because  a  pseudo- Peter  who  undertook  to  compose  an  Epistle  of 

Peter  to  the  'E^patot,  to  whom  Paul  had  previously  written  Heb.,  could 

not  have  been  cont^it  with  a  salutation,  not  a  word  of  which  refers  clearly 

to  the  'EiSpmoc,  nor  would  he  have  ventured  in  iii.  1  to  lead  the  readers  to 

8a}^K>se  that  2  Pet.  was  meant  for  the  same  readers  as  1  Pet.    The  credit 

for  having  broken  radically  with  exegetical  traditions  regarding  the  letter  of 

Pattl  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  and  the  letter  of  Peter  mentioned  in  2  Pet. 

iii.  1  belongs  to  Spitta  (221-227,  286-288). 

3.  (Pp.  199,  209.)  As  to  L  12-15,  /ocXX^o-©  with  the  present  infinitive  is 
hardlj  to  be  taken,  as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  or  as  /iAXa>  with  the  future  infinitive 
(Acts  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  10),  as  a  mere  periphrasis  for  the  future ;  but  is  intended 
to  express  the  thought  that  the  writer  will  be  ready  in  the  future,  as  often  as 
ueceesity  arises,  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  readers  truths  with  which  they 
ire  familiar,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  and  as  he  does  now  throughout  this 
mtire  letter.    Copyists  and  translators,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  fulfilment 
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of  the  promise  here  made,  found  the  expression  too  strong,  and  changed  it  in 
some  instances  to  ov  /xcXX^o-o  (in  the  sense  of  "  I  will  not  hesitate " — rum 
differamy  Palimps.  Flor.  and  other  Latin  MSS),  in  other  cases  (the  Antiochian 
recension  and  the  Syriac  versions)  to  ovk  dfUkfitrn,  The  only  other  thing  to 
be  noted  with  regard  to  the  variant  readings  is  the  fact  that  in  ver.  15,  besides 
K,  the  Armenian  version  and  one  cursive  also  S'  read  <nrovbdC<»  (see  Gwynn, 
op,  cU.  291).  But  this  is  an  intentional  alteration,  designed  to  make  it  possible 
to  connect  the  sentence  with  the  letter  which  Peter  was  writing  at  the  time. 
Even  the  <nrovbda-ar€  of  S^  and  a  few  cursives,  if  taken  as  an  aorist  used  in 
the  graphic  sense,  tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  confirm  the  reading  (nrovdaa-a 
against  (nrov8dC»y  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shows,  as  does  also  the  latter  read- 
ing, that  copyists  and  translators  could  not  bring  themselves  to  read  here 
again  a  promise  of  Peter's  which  he  seemed  not  to  have  fulfilled.  What 
Peter  says  about  his  future  literary  plans  is  conceived  altogether  in  the  light 
of  the  end  of  his  life.  He  refers  to  it  three  times  in  w.  13, 14, 15.  C^y 
in  ver.  14  is  there  a  definite  view  expressed  r^arding  its  manner  or  time. 
His  knowledge  concerning  his  death,  while  not  based  exclusively  upon  a 
revelation  of  Christ,  is  due  in  part  to  this ;  since  it  is  inadmissible  to  take 
the  Koi  here  as  the  pleonastic  koI  which  is  common  with  particles  of  com- 
parison (so  Hofmann,  Spitta),  for  Kod&s  does  not  here  introduce  a  comparison, 
but  a  determining  authority.  With  regard  to  the  question  what  or  what 
kind  of  a  revelation  is  meant,  it  is  to  be  observed  :  (1)  That  Peter  refers  to 
this  revelation  of  Christ  quite  incidentally,  and  only  in  order  to  confirm  an 
expectation  certain  on  other  grounds.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Peter  was  one 
of  the  missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  to  the  readers,  and  that  there 
had  been  frequent  intercourse  between  him  and  them,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  readers  were  wholly  unfamiliar  with  itj  so  that  the  reference  is  not  to  a 
communication  from  Christ  which  Peter  had  recently  received.  How  great 
an  interest  these  Christians  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  Peter  must 
have  had  in  learning  from  him  that  the  Lord  had  recently  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  made  kbown  to  him  that  he  was  to  die  quickly,  or  soon,  or 
suddenly!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  simple  expression  used, 
cd^Xoo-cv  fMHy  does  not  indicate  any  such  wonderful  revelation.  (2)  Taken 
alone,  raxivos,  like  raxvsy  does  not  mean  either  "soon"  or  "sudden,"  but 
"quick,"  "rapid."  It  may  mean  (a)  the  speedy  termination  of  an  action 
(John  XX.  4 ;  Jas.  i.  19),  and,  taken  in  that  sense  here  it  would  designate  a 
quick  death  as  contrasted  with  a  death  following  long  sickness.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  whole  future  may  be  conceived  as  something  coming,  approaching 
the  subject,  and  since  the  rapid  completion  of  this  conceived  movement 
involves  the  early  appearance  of  the  coming  event,  (h)  the  adverbial  expres- 
sions Taxf<»9,  rdxiov,  rdxtOTa,  raxVf  €v  rdx^i,  especially  when  used  with 
futures  and  imperatives,  frequently  mean  "soon,  without  delay"  (cf.  Luke 
xvi.  6,  xviii.  2  ;  Matt.  v.  25 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  19 ;  Phil.  ii.  19,  24 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  14 ; 
Heb.  xiiL  19,  23).  In  all  these  cases  the  thing  signified  is  not  the  quick 
termination  of  the  action  itself,  writing,  journeying,  etc.,  but  the  immediate 
happening  of  the  event  in  question.  But  (e)  the  approach  of  the  future  so 
conceived  can  itself  be  represented  as  a  slow  or  rapid  process,  according  as 
the  future  event  is  thought  of  as  approaching  gradually,  or  as  coming  with- 
out perceptible  preparation  and  warning,  like  a  bolt  of  lightning.    So  we  get 
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the  meaning  "  iudden  »  ;  cf.  Kev.  ii.  16  (=111. 3 ;  1  Thea*.  v.  2-4 ;  2  Pet  ill.  10) ; 
also  Gal.  L  6 ;  2  Thess.  ii  2.    It  is  in  this  tense  that  we  say  in  the  Litany, 
"Deliver  us  from  evil  and  sudden  death."    The  first  meaning  (a)  "quick**  is 
not  applicable  here ;  for,  no  matter  whether  he  expects  to  die  and  be  taken 
from  his  work  by  a  death  struggle  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  or  only  after 
years  of  illness,  this  can  hardly  have  any  important  influence  upon  his 
valuation  and  use  of  the  time  remaining  until  he  is  called  upon  to  meet  this 
quick  or  gradual  death.     The  second  meaning  (6)  "  soon  "  suits  better ;  since 
the  consciousness  that  only  a  short  span  of  life  remains,  may  make  one 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  calling,  and  remind  him  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  time  after  his  death.    Cf .  Ep,  Clem,  ad  Jac,  11.  (Clmnentifui, 
ed.  Lagarde,  p.  6).    Against  this  interpretation  there  are  the  following  objec- 
tions :  (1)  This  certain  knowledge  that  he  was  soon  to  die  Peter  could  have 
obtained  only  through  a  revelation  from  Christ  made  to  him  recently,  unless 
recourse  is  had  to  the  improbable  supposition  that  Christ  had  told  him  long 
before  just  how  many  years  he  was  to  live.    In  neither  of  these  cases  could 
he  refer  as  incidentally  as  he  does  to  this  revelation  of  Christ  as  something 
with  which  the  readers  are  already  familiar.    (2)  The  use  of  the  adjectives 
raxys  and  raxtvos  in  this  sense  is  certainly  rare,    raxw  Kapn6s^  Clem.  2  Cor. 
XX.  2,  cited  by  Spitta  (87),  is  not  a  clear  illustration  of  this  usage.    (3)  raxi-vri 
an-t^Xcta  (2  Pet.  11. 1),  with  which  it  is  most  natural  to  compare  this  passage,  is 
manifestly  used  in  the  third  sense  (c)  "sudden,**  meaning  a  destruction 
coming  unexpectedly — unprepared  for  by  sinners  (cl  1  Tliess.  v.  3 ;  Luke 
xvii.  27,  xxl.  35  ;  Mark  xiii.  35 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37~xxv.  13).    It  is  not  a  catastrophe 
coming  soon,  since  there  was  no  point  of  time  from  which  this  event  could  be 
reckoned.    Good  illustrations  of  this  usage  are  the  examples  cited  by  Hof- 
mann  (vU.  2.  29)  from  Thucyd.  Iv.  55.  1,  w^^c/iof  raxvs  kcH  an-po^Xaicrof, 
and  Eurip.  Hvpp,  1044,  raxys  4^s  ("sudden  death**).    Anyone  knowing  and 
pondering  the  fact  that  he  is  to  die  a  sudden  death,  will  not  in  any  given 
instance  put  ofif  what  he  regards  as  his  duty  until  another  day  which  seems  to 
him  better  adapted  for  its  performance  or  which  is  more  convenient ;  rather, 
not  knowing  whether  he  may  claim  the  next  day  as  his,  he  will  always  be 
ready  to  do  what  the  present  day  demands.    But  it  was  just  this  which  Peter 
promised  in  ver.  12  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  readers  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.    We  have  seen  how  the  certainty  with  which  Peter 
expected  a  sudden  death  is  based  only  in  part  upon  the  revelation  of  Christ 
to  him,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  how  he  finds  this  knowledge  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  revelation  of  Christ,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he 
believed  this  to  be  certain  quite  apart  from  the  revelation,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  same  conviction  Paul  had  as  to  the  martyr's  death  he  was  to  die  (see 
voL  i.  p.  546  f .).    Furthermore,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Christ  had  said  to 
Peter  in  so  many  words  what  he  here  gives  as  his  own  conviction.    In  this 
case  his  conviction  would  rest  entirely  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  and  nothing 
could  be  said  of  Peter*s  Independent  knowledge  about  the  same  thing.    There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  which  prevents  our  taking  the  words  of  Jesus  preserved 
in  John  xiii.  36  and  xxl.  18f.  as  the  foundation  of  2  Pet.  1. 14.    The  former 
saying  contains  no  clear  statement  as  to  the  manner  of  Peter's  death,  but,  in 
the  light  of  later  reflection  upon  it,  Peter  could  say  that  it  did  mean  some- 
thing more  than  that  he  was  to  die  at  some  future  time  like  other  men,  an^. 
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like  all  other  disciples,  througli  death  to  come  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  in 
heaven.  If  he  came  to  feel  that  he  was  to  die  suddenly,  then  this  word  of  Jesoi 
must  have  been  confirmation  of  the  feeling ;  it  could  hardly  mean  to  him 
anything  else  than  that  he,  like  Jesus^  was  to  die  a  violent  death.  While  it  is 
true  that  sudden  death  is  not  always  violent  death,  violent  death,  murder,  or 
execution  is  always  a  sudden  dea^,  and  stands  in  contrast  to  death  which 
approaches  gradusdly  through  sickness  or  old  age.  The  other  saying  of  Jesus, 
John  xxL  18,  does  convey  primarily  the  idea  that  Peter,  who  is  now  young  and 
impetuous,  will  become  a  helpless  old  man.  But  with  this  is  connected  the 
other  thought  that  in  his  old  age  he  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  hostile  men. 
The  narrator  of  the  story  in  John  xxi  19  takes  the  entire  saying  as  a 
prophecy  of  Peter's  martyrdom,  and,  in  one  feature  of  the  picture  (eVrcvctr  ras 
Xtipds  (rov)i  he  finds  a  reference  to  the  definite  manner  of  his  des^,  namely, 
crucifixion.  If  this  interpretation,  like  other  interpretations  of  obscore  pro- 
phetic utterances  of  Jesus  (cf.  John  ii.  22,  vii  39,  xii.  33),  was  not  made  until 
after  the  |Hrophecy  was  fulfilled, — %,e,  until  after  Peter's  crucifixion, — it  does 
not  follow  that  Peter  and  the  others  who  heard  Jesus  say  this  word  had  no 
thoughts  about  the  prophecy.  The  reference  to  violence  which  he  was  to 
suffer  at  the  end  of  his  life  (Skkos  (ocrf i  ere  koL  our€i  6vov  m  BiXgts)  was  suffi- 
cient to  enable  Peter  to  say  that  his  premonition  of  a  violent  death  was 
confirmed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard  it  as  a  second 
saying  of  this  character  (cf.  John  xiiL  36).  Peter  does  not  quote  the  word 
spoken  by  Christ  to  him,  but  says  that  his  expectation  is  in  accordance  with 
a  saying  of  Jesus.  He  describes  the  laying  aside  of  his  earthly  tabernacle  as 
sudden  rather  than  violent,  because  the  latter  thought  is  appropriate  in  this 
context  only  as  it  is  involved  in  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language 
of  Peter  is  extremely  unnatural  if  the  reference  is  to  the  legends  already  men- 
tioaed  (see  above,  p.  168  f.).  The  saying  of  Jesus,  &p»0gv  fUXX»  irravpowrBtu^ 
quoted  by  Origen  (tom.  xx.  12  tn  Jo.)  from  the  AcU  of  Pa/id,  does  not 
appear  in  this  place  to  have  reference  to  Peter  at  all;  and,  according  to 
Origen's  interpretation,  it  does  not  refer  to  the  physical  crucifixion  of  a 
disciple.  In  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Pder^  however,  this  saying  is  made  to  refer  to 
the  crucifixion  of  Peter  in  Rome — and  that  in  the  double  sense  in  which  wmBtw 
may  be  used  (*'  again  "  and  **  from  above  ").  In  the  crucifixion  of  Peter,  Christ 
exp^enced  His  own  crucifixion  again ;  Peter  was  crucified  head  downwards 
(ed.  Lipsius,  88,  92  f.;  GK,  ii.  846,  853,  A.  3,  878  f.).  Reference  to  this 
blunt  fiv6os  at<ro(^io'fiivos  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  delicate  and  modest 
recalling  of  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  2  Pet  i.  14.  If  this  legend  is  based  upon  a 
saying  of  Jesus — specifically  of  the  risen  Jesus — preserved  in  the  more  original 
form  in  the  Ads  of  Paul  (OK,  ii.  879),  in  the  first  place  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  doubtful  whether  it  refers  to  Peter.  But  if  it  does,  and  describes 
his  future  crucifixion,  then,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  it  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  fanciful  development  of  John  xxi.  18  f.  Whereas  the  canonical 
account  distinguishes  between  the  mysterious  saying  of  Jesus  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  made  in  the  light  of  the  event,  this  fanciful  story,  and 
the  later  tale  of  the  Acts  of  Peter^  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Hiinaelf  a 
prophecy  exactly  suited  to  the  subsequent  events.  However,  it  is  not  with  a 
fable  like  this  that  2  Pet.  i.  14  shows  affinity,  but  with  the  words  of  Jeei^s 
preserved  in  John  xiU.  36,  xxi,  18, 
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4.  (P.  aOO.)  With  what  has  been  said  above,  p.  19df.,  ef.  2  Thees.  u.  16 ; 
S  Cor.  X.  10,  xiii  10 ;  PhiL  i.  27 ;  Polyc.  ad  PhiL  iii.  2. 

5.  (Pp.  200,  201.)  Michaelis  {Einl,  1056),  Schwegler,  and  others  eompaie 
lurinifv  ffifjw  €(odoVf  i  15,  with  Iran.  iii.  1. 1 :  fitrh  df  r^v  rovnap  (ue.  of  Peter 
and  Paul)  tl^odow  MapKog  rh  vir6  Hirpov  Kfjpvo'a'dfiwa  4yypd(l>»s  fffuv  irapabid«»Kfv, 
See  alBO  §  49.  Inasmuch  as  the  death  of  Peter  is  clearly  spoken  of  in  ver.  14, 
ll$odos  in  ver.  15  can  be  understood  only  as  referring  to  him ;  cf.  Luke  ix.  31 ; 
Heb.  xiii  7 ;  Acta  Jo.  (ed.  Bonnet,  p.  184.  9),  probably  also  Hermas,  Vis,  iii. 
4.  3.  Nor  is  Iren»us'  meaning  different  in  the  passage  cited.  The  strong 
emphasis  of  rrjv  tfiifv  ?(.,  used  instead  of  r^v  ?(.  fiov,  is  to  be  noticed.  After 
Peter  dies  others  will  teach  and  write ;  but  he  desires  that  after  hii  death  it 
shall  still  be  k%$  voice  that  exhorts  the  readers. 

6.  (P.  201, 204.)  With  regard  to  i.  16  ff.,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  first  of 
all  that  y¥t»pi{nv  Ttwi  ri  means,  "  To  make  known  to  one  something  that  he 
has  not  known  before."  This  is  its  meaning  even  in  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  where,  not 
without  irony,  Paul  uses  a  certain  contradidio  in  adjecto.  Also  in  1  Cor.  xii  3 
and  QaL  ill,  truths  and  facts  with  which  the  readers  could  not  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted  are  intentionally  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  entirely 
unknown.  The  expression  has  the  force  of  an  emphatic  ov  $4\»  vims  dyvociv 
or  4  ovK  oZSorc.  Furthermore,  although  irapova-loy  like  iiritpdvtta  (see  above, 
p.  133),  can  be  used  of  the  first  as  well  as  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
(ef.  Luke  xii.  51 ;  Heb.  ix.  11),  here,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  usage  of 
the  N.T.  (Matt  xxiv.  3,  27,  37,  39 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  23  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  19,  iii.  13, 
iv.  15,  V.  23  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  8 ;  Jas.  v.  7f. ;  1  John  ii  28 ;  cf.  also  2  Pet.  iii. 
4,  12),  it  can  refer  only  to  the  second  coming,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  otherwise  it  would  have  to  precede  dvva/ur .  But  the  interpretation  of 
hvvafui  as  meaning  the  power  manifested  by  Jesus  while  still  upon  the  earth, 
is  in  keeping  not  only  with  the  usage  of  the  Qospels  and  of  Acts  in  describing 
the  miraculous  work  of  Christ  (Mark  v.  30,  vi  2, 14,  ix.  23 ;  Luke  iv.  14,  36, 
V.  17,  xxiv.  19 ;  Acts  ii  22,  x.  3dX  but  also  with  the  usage  of  2  Pet.  itself 
(i  3 ;  see  n.  10).  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  conception  should  be 
limited  to  this  power,  and  that  power  excluded  which  was  shown  by  Jesus  as 
He  passed  through  death  and  resurrection  to  heavenly  glory,  which  also  will 
be  fully  manifested  at  His  coming.  It  is  just  as  arbitrary  to  limit  €7r6irrai 
ytvffBivTtg  Trj9  Udvav  ficyaXcKJn^rof  either  to  the  transfiguration  upon  the 
mountain,  which  is  not  mentioned  until  ver.  17,  and  then  only  in  order  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  what  has  just  been  said  (still  advocated  by  Spitta,  97), 
or  to  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  (as  Hof  mann,  vii  2.  33).  There  is 
nothing  in  the  expression  itself  which  would  limit  it  in  this  way;  since 
Jesus'  own  /icyoXcioi^f  comes  to  view,  not  only  in  these  particular  events,  but 
in  everything  in  which  a  Btta  Hvvafus  of  Jesus  (i.  3)  was  expressed,  or  His  Ibla 
dofa  (i  3)  became  manifest  to  those  of  His  contemporaries  who  believed 
during  His  earthly  life  (John  i.  14,  ii.  11 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  6),  in  all  those  fuyaktia 
Tov  6tov  (Acts  ii.  11)  in  which  in  and  through  Jesus  Qod  showed  His 
fA€yak€i6TT}9  (Luke  ix.  43),— just  as  the  glorification  of  Qod  through  Jesus  is 
at  the  same  time  a  glorification  of  Jesus  (John  xi.  4,  40,  xii  28,  xiii.  81, 
xvii.  4,  10).  The  transfiguration  upon  the  mountain  and  the  appearances  of 
the  risen  Christ  are  a  part  of  these  experiences  of  Peter  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  ;  but  only  when  what  they  witnessed  is  conceived  of  19  the  entirely 
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general  sense  implied  by  the  absence  of  every  specification,  does  the  term 
serve  as  an  adequate  contrast  to  iiv$oi  <reo-o(^(a-fufyoi,  and  a  suitable  description 
of  those  experiences  on  which  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  was  based.  Nor 
docs  the  Utivov  necessarily  refer  to  one  "beyond  us,"  i,€,  to  the  exalted 
Christ  (Hof  mann),  but  applies  equally  well  to  Him  whb  lived  once  here  upon 
the  earth  (1  John  ii.  6,  iii.  5,  16),  but  now  can  be  no  more  seen  even  by  His 
own.  In  this  rests  the  peculiar  significance  of  those  preachers  of  the  gospel 
who,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  saw  and  heard  what  Jesus  did  and  said 
in  His  earthly  life,  were  able  to  declare  what  had  happened  as  well  as  what 
was  to  take  place  in  the  future  (John  i.  14 ;  1  John  i.  1  £,  iv.  14 ;  Acts  x.  39-41). 
The  interpretation  of  i.  17  f.  is  rendered  difficult,  but  not  made  impossible,  by 
the  anacoluthon.  If,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  vv.  175, 18  refer  to  the  event 
described  in  Matt.  xvii.  1-13,  Mark  ix.  2-13,  Luke  ix.  28-36,  \afio)v  wapa 
6€ov  narpbs  Tifi^p  Koi  So^av  cannot  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  Hofmann 
takes  it,  as  referring  to  the  glorification  of  Jesus  completed  at  His  resurrection 
(cf.  1  Pet.  i  21 ;  John  vii.  39,  xiii.  32)  ;  for  then  there  is  no  intelligible  con- 
nection between  this  final  glorification  and  the  heavenly  voice  at  the 
Transfiguration.  Nor  does  the  honour  and  glory  received  consist  of  the  voice 
from  heaven,  which  thought  would  necessarily  be  expressed  by  <f>€pofi€vrf9^ 
in  the  sense  of  an  imperfect  participle,  instead  of  ivtxBtiaris,  The  only  other 
meaning  possible  is  the  visible  glorification  of  Jesus  in  the  scene  upon  the 
mountain.  The  dazzling  light,  by  which  the  disciples  saw  the  countenance 
and  garments  of  Jesus  illumined,  can  be  called  glory  and  honour  which  Jesus 
received  at  that  moment  from  the  Father  (cf.  Luke  ix.  39,  tlbov  r^v  d<^y 
avrov),  with  just  as  much  appropriateness  as  the  saying  in  Ps.  viiL  6  about 
the  crowning  of  mankind  with  iio^a  koi  riyai  can  be  applied  in  Heb.  ii.  9 
(cf.  iii.  3,  V.  4  f.)  to  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  while  He  had  death  yet  before 
Him.  Spitta's  opinion  (104,  496),  that  Peter,  in  contradiction  to  the  Gk)spels, 
conceived  the  voice  from  heaven  as  preceding  the  visible  transfiguration, 
cannot  be  justified  from  the  text ;  for  even  if  the  words  be  translated,  "  After 
a  voice  sounded,"  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  genitive  absolute  is 
dependent  upon  the  participle  Xo^coy.  It  is  rather  like  Aa3<oV|  dependent 
upon  the  principal  clause  of  the  sentence,  which  is  left  unexpressed.  The 
latter  is  the  more  probable  construction,  for  otherwise  ivcxBtitn^s  would 
certainly  precede  Xaj9<»v  (cf.  Heb.  ix.  19).  Furthermore,  in  the  description 
of  similar  events,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds,  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  the  conversion  of  Paul,  the  visible  phenomenon  always 
precedes  the  audible.  Why  not  here,  as  in  the  Gospels,  without  making 
Peter  contradict  these  accounts?  Nor  does  the  present  writer  agree  with 
Spitta  when  he  claims  that  "  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  entire  certainty" 
(Spitta,  106)  the  originally  intended  continuation  of  the  sentence  beginning 
with  ver.  17,  though  he  regards  it  as  quite  possible  that  Peter  did  intend  to 
say  practically  what  is  found  in  ver.  18  without  breaking  the  construction  of 
the  preceding  verse.  Possibly  he  meant  to  write  duXexOr)  fjfuv  ir^pi  r^ 
irapova-ias  avrovf  which  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  Qospels,  but  quite  in 
harmony  with  Matt.  xvii.  10-13 ;  Mark  ix.  11-13 ;  cf.  Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  Mark 
ix.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  27 ;  or  he  may  have  meant  to  write  di€aT€tkaTo  (eVcrciXoro) 
ijfuv,  tva  fjLtrh  r^v  ivdaraaiv  avrov  naai  yyopiVoficy  rrfv  dvvafuv  koI  rrfv 
irapovoiav  avrov,  which  might  be  suggested  by  Matt^  xvii.  9;  Mark  ix.  9f.; 
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Luke  ix.  36.  These  concluiioiiB  of  the  Bentence  agree  better  with  the  contents 
of  Ter.  16  than  do  fifuis  tlxt  <rvy  avr^  livras  iv  r^  tpn  r^  6yi^  (Spitta)  and 
other  similar  expressions,  which,  moreover,  leave  the  break  in  the  construction 
unexplained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that,  having 
expr^sed  with  vivid  realisation  in  an  independent  sentence  (ver.  18)  the 
important  circumstance  that  he  and  his  companions  themselves  had  heard  the 
voice  and  been  witnesses  of  the  whole  scene,  Peter  might  leave  the  intended 
principal  clause  of  the  sentence  unexpressed.  Whatever  the  grammatical 
form  of  the  intended  principal  clause,  the  clause  itself  was  not  necessary  in 
order  to  complete  the  sense  ;  for  the  thing  of  chief  importance — correspond- 
ing to  the  iironrcu  ytvriBivrts  of  ver.  16,  which  is  the  chief  point  to  be 
established — Peter  has  already  expressed.  In  fact,  neither  this  nor  any 
other  passage  in  2  Pet.  can  be  shown  to  contradict  the  view  of  the  events 
on  the  mountain,  given  in  the  Gtospels.  In  Matt  xvii.  5,  Mark  ix.  7,  Luke 
ix.  35,  it  is  said  that  the  voice  sounded  from  the  cloud  which  afterwards 
overshadowed  the  scene ;  in  2  Pet.  it  is  said  that  it  came  from  heaven ;  but 
these  two  passages  are  related  in  the  same  way  as  the  narrative  in  Acts 
L  9  is  related  to  the  reminiscence  of  the  same  in  Acts  iL  34.  In  the  Ckwpel 
passages  the  fact  that  it  is  €k)d  who  speaks  appears  only  from  the  contents 
of  the  call ;  in  2  Pet.,  on  the  other  hand,  God  is  also  expressly  called  the 
''majestic  glory,**  %,e,  Qod  in  His  majesty  is  declared  to  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  revelation  ;  but  this  would  not  imply  a  contradiction,  even  if 
the  thought  were  here  expressed  that  God  in  this  phenomenon  of  brightness, 
v€<f>(kq  (fxartivri  (Matt,  xvii  6),  became  visible  (cf.  Ex.  xiii.  21,  xiv.  24,  xvi. 
10,  :pdv.  16).  But  there  is  no  ground  for  even  this  assumption.  The  attri- 
bute iJLryaXoirp€irris  can  be  used  with  reference  to  the  audible  voice  itself  (Ps. 
xxix.  4),  and  the  luyakovpivtia  of  God  (Ps.  cxlv.  5,  cxi.  3  ;  Clem.  1  Cor, 
Ix.  1,  Ixi.  1)  or  of  His  name  (2  Mace.  viiL  15  ;  Clem.  1  Cor,  bdv ;  cf.  ix.  1, 
xix.  2,  xlv.  7),  also  His  dofa  (Rom.  i.  23,  vi  4),  or  even  the  yAyaKonptv^s 
dofo  (Clem.  1  Cor,  ix.  2),  are  spoken  of  where  there  is  no  reference  whatever, 
to  physical  perceptibility.  ^  Further  comparison  with  the  Gospels  brings  out 
clearly  the  fact  that  the  presentation  by  Peter  is  an  independent  one.  Thus 
(1)  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  features  are  omitted  by  Peter,  e.g, 
the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias,  although,  in  view  of  the  purpose  express^ 
— ^to  speak  of  the  word  of  the  prophets  (i  19  f.)— it  was  most  natural  to  recall 
just  these  things.  (2)  The  language  of  the  heavenly  call  differs  from  the 
account  given  in  all  three  of  the  synoptics  in  the  following  particulars : — 
(a)  The  omission  of  avrov  aKovrr€  at  the  close ;  (h)  the  insertion  of  tls  tv  cy» 
€vd6Kf}<ra,  the  only  parallel  to  which  is  the  tv  ^  €vd6Kr)a-a  of  Matt,  xvii  5 ;  the 
cycb  of  Peter  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  parallels  (Matt.  iii.  17,  xii.  18,  xvii.  5 ; 
Mark  i.  11 ;  Luke  iii.  22)  ;  (c)  most  unparalleled  of  all  is  the  order  of  words, 
o  vi69  fiov  6  dyairTjrds  fiov  olros  i<mvy  witnessed  only  by  Cod.  B,  but  rightly 
adopted  by  Westcott-Hort.  The  rouurdt  (not  ravrrfs)  is  apparently  designed 
to  indicate  that  Peter  does  not  claim  absolute  accuracy  in  his  reproduction  of 
the  words  spoken  from  heaven.  (3)  The  twice-repeated  ^v^  ^vcx^fto-o, 
vv.  17,  18,  seems  to  presuppose  a  <^v^  h^^X^  ^^  ^^  underlying  narrative, 
which,  however,  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Gospels  (but  cf .  Acts  ii.  2).  (4)  The 
fact  that  the  place  where  the  Transfiguration  took  place  is  here  called  r^  lipw  r6 
SyutPf  but  is  not  so  designated  in  the  Gk>spels,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this 
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mountain  waa  not  in  itself  holy,  but  was  made  a  holj  mountain  for  Christiani 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  Jesus,  in  company  ¥rith  His  most  trusted  discipla^ 
experienced  there.  Consequently  in  the  narrative,  in  which  the  point  q{ 
view  is  before  the  event,  it  is  called  a  high  mountain  (Matt.,  Mark),  or  a 
(neighbouriug)  mountain  (Luke),  but  in  the  retrospect  of  the  eye-witness  it 
becomes  the  holy  mountain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Peter  meant  to  refer  to  a 
mountain  which  was  already  venerated  by  the  readers  as  a  holy  place,  and 
even  visited  by  pilgrims,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  menti<m  it  by  name,  or 
in  some  other  way  to  indicate  its  geographical  location ;  for  if  at  the  time 
when  2  Pet.  was  written  there  was  any  holy  mountain  so  venerated  by 
ChriBtians,  there  were  other  mountains — e,g,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  whidi 
the  ascension  took  place — that  had  at  least  as  much  claim  to  this  designation 
as  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  But  the  term  which  Peter  chooses,  taken 
out  of  its  connection,  is  far  more  applicable  to  Zion  (Ps.  ii.  6,  iiL  5 ;  Joel 
iv.  17 ;  Zech.  viii.  3 ;  Dan.  ix.  16-20 ;  Acts  vi.  13 ;  Rev.  xiv.  1),  or  Sinai 
(£x.  xix.  3 ;  1  Kings  xiz.  8)  than  to  any  mountain  in  Galilee^  The  ex- 
pression, therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  fame  of  the  locality  already  established 
and  expressed  by  use  of  the  common  name  "  The  holy  mountain,''  but  grows 
out  of  associations  of  the  event  recalled.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  there 
is  no  ancient  local  tradition  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the  transfiguration. 
The  tradition  which  makes  Tabor  the  scene  of  this  event  is  no  older  than  that 
which  places  the  temptation  of  Jesus  upon  the  same  mountain,  and  both 
traditions  grew  out  of  the  almost  identical  designation  of  a  mountain  in 
Matt.  iv.  8  and  xvii.  2  (OK^  ii.  6d0  f .).  In  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter  (ed.  Lipsius, 
67.  10),  Peter  speaks  as  follows  in  connection  with  a  lesson  just  read  from  the 
book  of  the  gospel  (perhaps  Mark  ix.  2-13) :  *'  Nunc  quod  vobis  lectum  est, 
jam  vobis  exponam.  Dominus  noster  volens  me  mcyestatem  suam  videre  in 
monte  sanctOy  videns  autem  luminis  splendorem  eius  cum  filiis  Zebedsei,  ceddi 
tamquam  mortuus  et  oculos  meos  conclusi  et  vocem  eius  audivi  talem^  qualem 
ref erre  non  possum,  qui  me  putavi  exorbatum  ab  splendore  eius ;  et  pusillum 
respirans  dixi  intra  me :  '  Forsitan  dominus  mens  voluit  me  hie  adducere,  ut 
me  orbaret.'  Et  dixi  :  ^  Et  h»c  tua  voluntas  est,  non  contradico,  domine.' 
Et  dans  mihi  manum  elevavit  me,  et  exsurgens  iterum  talem  eum  vidi,  qualem 
capere  potui."  The  words  moQeMtem  (cf.  Palimps.  Flor.  2  Pet.  i  17,  eb  mag- 
nifica  majestaUy  Vulg.  a  magnifica  gloria)  and  in  morUe  sa/ndo^  perhaps  also 
vocem  ialeniy  are  taken  from  2  Pet  i.  17  f.  In  the  Acts  of  John  also  (ed. 
Bonnet,  p.  195.  8-11)  the  event  is  described  briefly,  in  order  to  connect  with 
it  a  related  story  purely  fictitious  in  character. 

7.  (P.  205.)  For  the  impersonal  designation  of  the  apostles  by  one  who 
belonged  to  the  apostolic  body  (iii  2),  cf.  Eph.  iv.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  voL  i. 
p.  506  f .  Every  preacher  or  teacher  is  apt  occasionally  to  say  to  his  hearers 
or  pupils,  "  Your  preachers  or  teachers,"  without  prefacing  it  with  a  "  we." 
The  aged  preacher  in  Clem.  2  Cor,  xvii.  3,  5,  goes  so  far  even  as  to  employ  a 
"  we,"  including  himself  and  listeners,  and  then  to  contrast  the  two  together 
with  Uie  presbyters  who  preached  to  his  hearers,  although  he  himself  is  now 
preaching  to  them. 

8.  (P.  206.)  The  interpretation  of  irUrriv  iv  hiKauHrvvji  lerX.,  L  1,  to 
mean  "Faith  in  the  righteousness,"  etc,  which  led  to  the  change  of  the 
treading  in  K  to  tU  dt«((i(o<rvv}^v,  is  to  be  rejected  for  the  following  reasons ; 
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(I)  Snch  a  description  of  the  essential  element  in  Christian  faith  is  un- 
paralleled, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the  letter  that  would  occasion 
such  a  deacripUon  here.  (2)  dnuuoavpif  is  without  the  article  which  would 
necessarily  be  used,  if  the  reference  were  to  a  righteousness  of  Christ  upon 
which  the  Christian  based  his  hope  of  salvation.  Moreover,  such  a  righteous- 
ness would  be  more  properly  described  as  that  of  the  man  Jesus,  than  as  the 
righteousness  of  "  our  Qod  and  Saviour."  (3)  There  is  a  question  about  this 
iODstmction  of  vitrru  in  all  the  N.T.  passages  where  it  is  supposed  to  exist 
Gal  iiL26;  Eph.  L  16  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  cf.  1  Tim.  i.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  13).  cV 
iKouHnvjj  is  therefore  to  be  taken  with  XoxoOo'cv.  The  assignment  of  human 
estinies  has  been  made  in  righteousness  (cf.  Tit.  iii  5 ;  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Bev. 
(z.  11),  and  it  is  due  to  the  righteous  act  of  the  Lord  that  those  converted 
f  the  apostolic  preaching,  who  have  not  seen  nor  heard  Him,  have  come 
to  the  possession  of  a  Christianity  of  no  less  value  than  that  of  the  original 
sciples  (cf.  Cat.,  ed.  Cramer,  85),  c ^  t6  itrov  avrws  t<m  diroirr6\ois  a¥a<^ip^v 
'purfUL 

a  (Pp.  206,  209.)  With  regard  to  the  use  of  Zvfuitv  instead  of  liiJMVf  see 
L  i  p.  29  f .  Leaving  out  of  account  the  thoroughly  Jewish  character  of  the 
me,  the  use  of  this  original  name  along  with  Uirpof  proves  that  the  writer 
I  not  intend  his  letter  for  the  same  group  of  readers  for  whom  the  greeting 
1  Pet  L  1  was  meant  The  Concordance  shows  how  uncommon  outside  of 
estine  was  the  use  of  Simon  or  Simeon  to  designate  the  apostle  Peter, 
3ther  used  in  place  of  the  latter  name  or  along  with  it.  Paul  calls  him 
f  Peter,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  Cephas,  which  corresponds  to  Peter's 
I  usage  in  1  Pet.  i.  1  (above,  p.  155).  Mark  calls  him  Simon  until  he  is 
n  a  surname  in  iii  16 ;  from  that  point  on  only  Peter  is  found  in 
narrative,  which  is  all  the  more  striking  because  Mark  does  not  conceal 
fact  that  Jesus  called  him  Simon  to  the  end  (xiv.  37,  Xrycc  r^  H4rp^ 
v).  Luke  also  calls  him  regularly  Simon  until  he  is  given  another 
3  (vi.  14) ;  then  he  uses  just  as  regularly  Peter  in  both  books,  even 
I  he  is  addressed  by  Jesus,  Luke  xxiL  34  (alongside  of  2ifMiv,  xxii.  31 ; 
iark  xiv.  37) ;  Acts  x.  13 ;  although  he  lets  us  know  that  he  was 
•ally  called  Simon  (Luke  xxiv.  34),  or  Symeon  (Acts  xv.  14^  by 
ompanions  in  Jerusalem.  Simon  Peter  occurs  only  once  (Luke  v.  8) ; 
ion  with  the  surname  Peter  "  is  used  in  the  Cornelius  passages  where 
is  tbouglit  of  as  being  at  a  distance  (Acts  x.  5,  18,  32,  xi.  13), 
h  the  simple  designation  Peter  is  found  in  the  same  narrative  (fourteen 
in  the  passage  Acts  x.  1-xi.  18,  fifty-two  times  altogether  in  Acts).  In 
Simon  alone  occurs  only  in  i.  41,  Simon  son  of  John  in  i.  42,  xxi. 
;  from  L  40  on,  Simon  Peter  is  used  seventeen  times,  from  xiii.  8  on 
sed  interchangeably  ¥rith  Peter  fifteen  times.  Except  in  address  (xviL 
non  ;  xvi.  17,  Simon  BarjonaX  Matthew  never  uses  Simon  ;  Simon  with 
imame  Fcter  occurs  only  in  the  call  and  in  the  list  of  the  apostles 
.  X.  2},  and  on  one  other  solemn  occasion  (xvi  16) ;  in  all  other  cases 
s  used,  occurring  some  twenty  times.  There  is  no  means  of  determiU" 
lether  the  person  who  translated  this  Gbspel  into  Qreek  found  uni^ 
in  his  original  Kepha,  or  in  passages  where  he  found  Simon  replaced 
eter,  "w^liich  was  more  familiar  to  hia  Greek  readers.  With  r^ard  to 
3roban^«  of  the  Aramaic  Kepha  and  the  Qreek  UhpoSf  it  may  be  8^4 
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that  the  latter  once  adopted  as  the  tranalation  was  more  natural  to  the  Qreek 
language.  Just  as  Syrian  translators  and  theological  writers  always  wrote 
Kepha,  so  the  N.T.  writers  used  regularly  Uirpos,  The  former  is  found  only 
once  in  the  Qospels,  John  i.  42,  where  the  writer,  following  an  inclination 
which  he  often  manifests,  retains  the  original  words  of  the  saying  which  he 
is  reproducing.  All  the  cases  where  Paul  writes  Kepha  are  explained  by  the 
reference  which  he  has  to  the  "  Hebrews,''  who,  with  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Peter,  were  meddling  with  his  affairs  in  Qalatia  and  Corinth  (above,  p.  155,  n.  8). 
10.  (P.  194, 207.)  The  present  writer  regards  it  as  certain  that  ver.  3  f .  fol- 
lows yer.  2  without  any  break  in  the  grammatical  construction,  as  held  by  Lach- 
mann  and  by  Spitta  (27  f.),  who  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case  particularly  by 
a  correct  interpretation  of  Ign.  Eph.  L,Bom,  L,  Smym,  i.,  Phiktd.  i.,  correcting 
fundamentally  the  writer's  edition.  He  also  holds  that  in  ver.  2  rov  B^ov 
Koi  'I170-0V  and  similar  words  are  to  be  omitted  before  rw  k,  17.  and  rov  Kvpiov 
i7fuov,  read  with  P,  Vulg.  (in  the  best  MSS.),  to  which  S*,  S*,  Aug.  Specul, 
pp.  606.  16,  630. 1,  and  some  cursives  add  simply  'I170-0V  Xp.  The  same  theme 
is  dealt  with  here  as  in  i  8,  ii.  20,  iii.  18,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Therefore  it  is  Christ  who  is  referred  to  in  i.  3.  It  is  commonly  held  that  in 
the  N.T.  only  God,  never  Christ,  is  described  as  calling  men ;  but  that  this  claim 
is  erroneous  is  evidenced  not  alone  by  Gal.  i.  6  and  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  regarding 
which  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion,  but  by  the  expression  KKriroi  *hf(rov 
Xp.,  Rom.  i.  6,  and  passages  like  Matt.  ix.  13 ;  Mark  ii.  17 ;  Luke  v.  32.  So 
also  the  expression  kXtitos  dir6aTo\os  X/motov,  1  Cor.  i.  1,  represents  Christ  as 
calling  His  disciples  as  well  as  sending  them  (1  Cor.  i.  17),  cl  ZKom,  GaL  43 1 
If  ver.  3  f .  is  thus  closely  connected  with  ver.  1  f .  the  fffias  (and  ^/uv)  of  ver.  3 
cannot  be  taken  other  than  as  ij/aIv,  ver.  1,  namely,  as  referring  to  the  apostles 
and  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  as  distinguished  from  the  Christians  who 
were  not  called  until  they  were  called  through  their  preaching.  This  dis- 
tinction is  also  expressly  made  in  ver.  3.  Whereas  God  or  Christ  calls  all 
other  Christians  through  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  He  called  the  apostles 
by  the  manifestation  of  (His)  own  glory  and  virtue.  It  was  particularly 
natural  for  an  apostle,  whom  Jesus  Himself  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the 
word  had  called  (Matt.  iv.  19-22 ;  Mark  i.  17,  20,  cKaXctrfv  avrovs ;  Matt, 
viii.  22,  ix.  9 ;  Mark  ii.  14  ;  Luke  v.  10  f.,  27,  ix.  57-62 ;  John  i.  39,  48),  to 
speak  of  Jesus  as  the  one  who  called  men,  and  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Jesus  had  called  him  and  his  companions  directly  through  His  own  personal 
act,  through  the  demonstration  of  His  own  glory  and  moral  power,  in  contrast 
to  the  fact  that  all  other  Christians  owed  their  call  to  the  preaching  of  weak 
men,  even  that  of  Peter  himself  (L  16).  The  words  ho^a  Koi  dperrj  are 
intended  to  suggest  the  evidences  of  miraculous  knowledge  and  power,  which 
Jesus  had  shown  at  the  time  of  these  calls  (John  i.  42,  47-51 ;  Luke  v.  4), 
and  the  impression  of  His  moral  greatness  (Luke  v.  8 ;  John  i.  49),  which 
rendered  impossible  or  overcame  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  one  who 
was  called.  Especially  in  the  first  word  we  have  expressed  the  same  view  of 
Jesus,  as  He  lived  in  intercourse  with  His  disciples  upon  earth,  that  is  found 
in  i.  16  (above,  p.  215)  and  in  the  words  immediately  preceding  in  ver.  3,  tjjs 
6tias  du¥dfi€»g  avrov ;  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  reference  in 
these  expressions  is  to  the  supernatural  power  which  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus, 
and  not  to  the  power  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Buler  of  the  universe- 
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particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  ver.  1  Jesus  is  called  our  God  and 

Saviour,  and  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  more  probable  reading,  Qod 

the  Father  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  ver.  2.    The  same  Jesus  who  personally 

called  the  apostles,  by  reason  of  His  own  divine  power  and  through  the 

hiowledge  of  Himself,  to  which  He  led  them,  also  bestowed  upon  them  all 

true  blessings  (r^fravra,KA;  cf.  Bom.viii.  32),  especially  the  things  necessary 

for  the  true  life  and  pious  conduct  (Matt  xi.  25-30,  xiii.  11-17,  xvi.  16-19  ; 

Luke  ziii  2&-35 ;  John  vi.  68  f .).    It  is  this  personal  experience  (cf .  John  i. 

16,  xvii.  2  f.,  6-18)  from  which  the  apostle  derives  the  authority  and  the 

courage  to  express  the  wish  for  the  readers  in  ver.  2.    To  this  he  comes  back 

in  ver.  4.      With  regard  to  variant  readings,  which  are  numerous,  those 

affecting  the  order  of  the  words  are  not  of  any  great  importance  ;  for  even  if 

7/uv  (or  vfuv)  belongs  between  rifua  and  kuI  yJyurra^  it  must  be  taken  with 

Sed^prjToi  (having  here  also  the  force  of  a  middle — "  He  hath  bestowed  "). 

'jfjuv  does  not  have  very  strong  MS.  authority  (AS*,  cursive  68),  but  the 

ollowing  may  be  said  in  its  favour :  (1)  in  the  use  of  the  N.T.  Epistles  in 

)ublic  worship,  vfup,  which  excluded  the  reader  and  preacher,  was  much  more 

asily  and  frequently  changed  to  fifxiv  than  the  reverse  (cf.  iii.  2)  ;  (2)  the 

adden  transition  to  an  address  to  the  readers  in  ver.  4b  without  the  inser- 

on  of  a  Ktd  vfith  is  intolerable,  unless  in  4a  the  readers  are  already  clearly 

mtrasted  with  the  ^/xlv,  rffms  of  ver.  3,  through  the  use  of  vfiS>v.    Moreover, 

*  &v  does  not  refer  back  to  ^vdfiti  koI  aprrj,  which  would  require  Hi  ^s ; 

lU  less  does  it  refer  to  vrdrra,  which  is  far  removed  from  the  relative ; 

it  it  docs  refer  to  fifwsy  i,e,  the  apostles.    Christ  called  the  apostles  in 

rson,  through  whom,  %,e,  through  whose  preaching.  He  had  bestowed  upon 

3  readers  precious  and  very  great  promises. 


§  42.   THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE 
OF  PETER 

From  i.  12-14  alone  the  impression  might  be  gained 
t  the  only  purpose  which  the  writer  had  in  this  letter 
J  to  exhort  now  from  a  distance  the  readers  to  whom 
had  once  preached  the  gospel,  by  sending  them  a  letter 
nded  to  take  the  place  of  the  oral  instructions  he 
Jd  not  fail  to  give  them  were  he  living  among  them. 
J  he  promises  also  to  do  occasionally  in  the  future. 
b  he  had  a  more  definite  purpose  than  this,  however, 
Hidenced,  first  of  all,  by  the  fact  that  the  encourage- 
b  of  the  readers  to  a  well-rounded  moral  life  on  the 

of  their  Christian  faith  (i.  5)  and  knowledge  (i.  8, 12 ; 

2,  iii.   18)  is  so  variously  reinforced  by  the  prospect 

e  completion  of  their  salvation.     Even  in  the  restate- 
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ment  of  the  apostolic  preaching  the  fact  is  strongly 
emphasised  that  in  this  preaching  the  return  of  Christ 
was  made  known  to  the  readers  (i.  16),  and  that  the  Lord 
had  bestowed  upon  them  through  His  disciples  great  and 
precious  promises  (i.  4 ;  above,  p.  220).  The  purpose  of 
this  revelation  of  the  gospel  is  declared  to  be  that  the 
readers  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  in  the 
future  world,  in  contrast  to  the  destruction  which  follows 
the  indulgence  of  pleasure  in  this  world  (i.  4).  In  view 
of  this  glorious  prospect,  they  are  to  spare  neither  pains 
nor  sacrifice  to  make  their  faith  and  knowledge  fruitful  in 
the  exhibition  of  all  Christian  virtues,  in  order  that  finally 
they  may  experience  in  rich  measure  God's  generous  kind- 
ness in  that  great  day  when  it  is  decided  whether  entrance 
is  to  be  had  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  or 
destruction  with  the  world  and  its  pleasures  (i.  5-11). 
Reference  is  made  to  this  day  again  in  i.  19,  and  the 
readers  are  exhorted  to  give  heed,  until  this  day  comes, 
to  the  word  of  the  O.T.  prophets,  which  the  self-revelation 
of  Jesus  has  only  served  to  make  more  trustworthy  for 
the  apostles  and  all  Christians,  and  which  has  lost  none 
of  its  usefulness.  The  same  combination  of  the  thought 
of  moral  obligation  and  the  expectation  of  the  end  of  the 
world  meets  us  again  in  iii  2,  where  the  words  of  the 
prophets  are  connected  with  the  commandment  of  Jesus 
handed  down  through  the  apostles,  and  is  found  also 
throughout  iii.  10-18  (above,  p.  196). 

There  is  also  a  polemical  note  to  be  observed  in  both 
chap.  i.  and  chap.  iii.  The  moral  requirements  of  i.  5-8  are 
reinforced  by  the  warning  reference  to  those  with  whom 
these  Christian  virtues  are  not  to  be  found,  and  concern- 
ing whom  it  must  be  denied  that  they  have  the  Christian 
knowledge ;  since  by  their  conduct  they  show  that  they 
have  forgotten  the  purification  from  their  former  sins 
which  they  experienced  in  baptism  (i.  9,  n.  1).  These 
terrible  examples  do  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
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eircle  of  the  readers ;  for  although  the  readers  are  ex- 
horted to  growth  in  virtuous  living  (i.  8,  iii.  18 ;  cf.  i.  2) 
and  to  zeal  in  their  own  sanctification  (i.  10),  yet  the 
fact  that  they  are  addressed  as  brothers  in  this  particular 
passage  and  nowhere  else  in  the  letter,  the  even  more 
fervent  arfomrrol  of  iii.  1,  8,  14,  17,  and  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Epistle,  make  it  evident  that  Peter  had  a 
good  opinion  of  them  and  full  confidence  in  them.     They 
not  only  possess  and  know  the  truth,  but  they  stand  fast 
init(i.  12;  cf  iii  17).     But  among  those  who  confess 
Christianity  there  are  persons  who  have  learned  nothing, 
j?ho  are  not  firm  in  the  truth,  and  who  thus  easily  become 
;he  prey  of  error  and  seduction  (iii.  16 ;  cf  ii.  14).     And 
hese  persons  who   lack  the  Christian  virtues,  and  are 
herefore  inamoral  in  character,  are  not  only  evil  examples 

0  the  readers  (i.  9),  but  also  a  threatening  danger,  against 
^hom  the  readers  must  be  warned  beforehand,  in  order 
lat  they  may  not  be  led  astray  by  them  and  so  fall  fixwn 
leir  own  established  position  (iiL  17). 

A  third  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  apologetic  tone  in 
e  restatement  of  the  apostolic  preaching  in  i.  16-18. 
lis  must  be  explained  as  due  to  opposition,  either  to 
iepreciatory  judgment  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  or  to 
ier  teachers  who  actually  followed  invented  stories,  and 

1  not,  like  t^e  disciples  of  Jesus,  speak  of  the  things  of 
ristianity  fr(mi  their  own  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus* 
f-revelation.  The  latter  view  is  favoured  by  the  em- 
itic  way  in  which  Peter  says  of  himself  and  his  com- 
lions,  that  they  are  the  persons  who  have  heard  with 
LT  own  ears  the  heavenly  testimony  concerning  Jesus 

8,  fl7A*€*9,  omitted  in  L  16) ;  the  former  view  is  supported 
ihe  emphasis  with  which  he  assures  the  readers  that  he 

his  fellow-apostles  were  called  by  Jesus  Himself  (i.  3  ; 
/By  p.  220). 

Thus,  in  brief,  almost  every  one  of  the  more  noticeable 
^ments  of  chap.  i.  points  forward  to  the  contents  of 
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chap.  iL  and  chap,  iii.,  and  gets  its  full  meaning  in  the 
light  of  these  chapters.  It  is  here  that  the  occasion  of 
the  letter  first  comes  clearly  to  view.  After  the  mention 
of  the  O.T.  prophets  in  i.  19-21,  Peter  goes  on  to  say  in 
ii.  1-3  that,  just  as  in  Israel  the  true  prophets  opposed 
those  who  wrongly  claimed  this  name,  so  also  among  the 
readers,  teachers  will  appear  who  do  not  deserve  the 
name, — ^teachers  who  will  smuggle  in  destructive  heresies, 
find  numerous  followers,  and  covetously,  by  means  of 
cunningly  invented  words,  get  gain  at  the  expense  of 
the  Churches  to  which  the  letter  is  addressed  (n.  2).  The 
comparison  with  the  false  prophets  of  the  O.T.  does  not 
imply  that  the  persons  in  question  claimed  to  be  prophets ; 
but  just  as  the  false  prophets  in  the  O.T.  were  resisted 
by  the  true  prophets,  so  in  N.T.  times  the  divinely  com- 
missioned teachers  of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  the 
apostles,  oppose  those  who  set  themselves  up  as  teachers, 
and  affect  the  teachers'  appearance  and  name — ^an  opposi- 
tion which  we  saw  appearing  earlier  in  i.  16-18  (see  above). 
Just  as  the  O.T.  prophets  and  the  apostles  go  naturally 
together  (iii.  2;  c£  i.  16-21),  without  their  vocations 
being  in  any  sense  the  same,  so  the  false  prophets  of  the 
O.T.  and  the  false  teachers  in  the  Church  are  associated 
with  each  other.  These  false  prophets  originated  in 
Israel  itself :  so  the  false  teachers  arise  out  of  the  Church. 
Once  they  knew  the  way  of  righteousness  and  the  Lord 
Christ,  and  through  this  knowledge  escaped  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  worldly  life.  They  have  been  washed  from 
their  former  sins  by  baptism,  have  submitted  themselves 
to  the  holy  commandment,  and  for  a  time  have  walked  in 
the  straight  way  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  have  given  up  all  this,  and  have  become  worse 
than  they  were  before  their  conversion  (ii.  15,  20-22, 
i.  9);  by  their  deeds  they  deny  the  Lord  who  bought 
them  that  they  might  be  His  servants  (ii.  2).  In  chap.  ii. 
they  are  charged  with  various  forms  of  immoral  living, 
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especially  unchastity  (ii.  10,  14,  18,  20).  It  is  in  this 
that  they  will  find  many  followers,  and  so  cause  the 
Christian  doctrine  to  be  blasphemed  (ii.  2).  The  reference 
to  the  trespass  of  the  angels  who  before  the  Flood  had 
sexual  intercourse  with  women  (ii.  4 ;  Gen.  vi.  1-4),  and 
to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (ii.  6  f.;  Gen. 
xix.),  suggests  the  unnatural  vices  of  which  they  were 
the  slaves.  In  particular,  they  made  the  love-feasts  an 
occasion  not  only  for  gluttonous  eating,  but  for  seducing 
unsteadfast  souls  (ii.  13f.;  n.  3).  They  preferred  to  use 
their  seductive  arts  on  those  recently  converted,  who 
vere  not  yet  firmly  grounded  in  the  Christian  life  (ii. 
4,  18).  In  doing  this  they  claim  to  be  teachers  of 
/hristianity  (ii.  1).  They  make  of  their  teaching  a 
rosperous  business  at  the  expense  of  the  Churches  (ii. 
,  14).  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  they  resemble 
le  heathen  prophet  Balaam  (ii.  15).  The  other  point  in 
hich  they  are  like  him  is  in  the  evil  counsel  which 
ilaam  gave,  i.e.  the  betrayal  of  the  people  of  God  into 
ichastity,  for  which  he  was  responsible  (n.  3).  The 
nningly  chosen  language  by  which  they  endeavour  to 
ceive  the  Churches  and  to  lead  individuals  astray  (ii.  3  ; 
Rom.  xvi.  18),  sounds  like  promises  of  freedom  (ii.  19). 
is  same  unbridled  indulgence  of  the  passions  which 
kes  these  persons  themselves  slaves  of  sin  and  destruc- 
1  they  recommend  to  others,  who  heretofore  ha.ve  lived 
ourably,  as  the  Christian  freedom  which  they  still  lack 
1  Pet.  ii.  16).  Another  indication  of  the  character  of 
r  teaching  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  despise  the 
3g  powers  of  the  other  world,  and  revile  them  without 
and  trembling,  even  evil  spirits  against  which  angels 
iselves  do  not  dare  to  utter  a  reviling  and  disparag- 
judgment  (ii.  10  f.,  18).  While  Peter  accuses  them 
:iiorance,  or  at  least  insufficient  appreciation,  of  the 
spirits  they  blaspheme  (ii.  12 ;  cf.  i.  9,  iii.  16),  they 
selves  boast  a  full 'familiarity  with  them  (Rev.  ii.  24), 

L.    II.  15 
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which  accounts  for  the  confidence  with  which  they  speak 
so  contemptuously  of  the  devil  and  his  servants,  treating 
them  as  harmless  beings.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
they  mock  the  vain  waiting  of  Christianity  for  the  return 
of  the  Lord  (iii.  3  f.).  For  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  libertines  of  chap.  ii.  and  those  who  make  light 
of  prophecy  in  chap,  iii  The  latter  also  are  immoral 
in  their  lives,  and  from  their  immoral  tendencies  Peter 
explains  their  denial  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  end 
of  the  world  (iii  3  f.);  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
derives  the  obligation  to  sanctification  from  the  well- 
grounded  hope  of  the  disappearance  of  this  world  and 
the  coming  of  another  in  which  righteousness  dwells  (iiL 
10-14).  In  this  same  connection  also  he  speaks  once 
more  of  seduction  on  the  part  of  wicked  men,  against 
whom  he  would  have  the  readers  forewarned  (iii.  17). 
The  combining  of  moral  demands  with  the  expectation  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  which  comes  to  light  in  chap.  i.  and 
runs  through  the  entire  letter,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Peter  designs  to  warn  his  readers  against  alleged  teachers 
of  Christianity,  who  unite  inunoral  theories  and  practices 
with  contempt  for  prophecy. 

So  long  as  the  discussion  of  this  Epistle  proceeded  on 
the  basis  of  the  undemonstrable  hypothesis  that  2  Peter, 
like  1  Peter,  was  directed  to  the  Gentile  Christian 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  there  remained  the  insuperable 
difiiculty  that,  while  the  appearance  of  the  false  teachers 
and  scoffers  is  prophesied  to  take  place  in  the  future 
(ii.  1-3,  iii.  3),  and  the  readers  are  forewarned  against 
them,  iii.  17  (ii.  10-22,  iii.  4  f.,  9,  cS?  nve:  fipaSvrrjra 
^oOrai;  cf.  also  i  9,  iii.  16),  the  same  persons  are  de- 
scribed connectedly,  accurately,  and  apparently  from  life 
in  the  present  tense.  The  transition  from  the  prophecy 
of  future  phenomena  to  the  description  of  present  condi- 
tions in  2  Tim.  iii.  1-9  and  other  passages  of  the  last 
Epistles  of  Paul,  is  not  really  paralld  with  the  present  case 
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above,  p.  Ill  ff.).     Even  less  satisfactory  is  the  citation  of 
such  passages  as  Rev.  xi.  4  flF.  (Hofinann,  vii.  2.  60).     On 
the  other  hand,  the  explanation  is  simple,  if  it  be  recog- 
nised that  2  Peter  was,  or  purported  to  be,  directed  to  a 
group  of  Jewish  Christian  Churches  between  60  and  63 
(§  41),  in  addition  to  which  there  existed  a  widely  spread 
Gentile  Christian  Church.    The  writer  distinguishes  clearly 
between  his  readers  who  uniformly  hold  and  steadfastly 
maintain  a  true  faith,  which  they  need  only  to  assert  and 
to  put  into  general  practice  (i.  1,  5,  10,  12,  iii.  1,  17£), 
and  the  false  teachers  and  the  circles  in  which  they  exert 
their  influence.     The  false  teachers  will  not  arise  out  of 
their  midst  (cf.  Acts  xx.  30 ;  1  John  ii  19  ;  Rev.  ii  14-16, 
20-23),  but  will  come  fix)m  without — ^appear  among  them, 
and  seek  to  profit  by  them,  and  lead  them  astray  (2  Pet. 
ii.  1-3 ;  cf.  Acts  xx.  29).     It  is  not  their  existence  but 
their  appearance  that  pertains  to  the  future.    The  contrast 
is  not  between  the  loyal  and  genuine  Christians  among 
the  readers,  and  others  among  them  whose  lives  are  un- 
christian and  whose  faith  is  wavering,  as,  for  example,  in 
Rev.  ii.  24,  iiL  4.     Rather,  the  readers  as  a  body,  who  are 
regarded  as  having  been  up  to  this  time  faithful,  and  as 
maintaining  a  correct  faith   and  a  true  knowledge,  are 
contrasted  not  only  with  the  immoral  persons  and  false 
teachers  who  will  attack  them  in  the  future  (iii.  17,  i.  9), 
but  also  with  another  group  of  Christians,  or  Churches, 
in  which  conditions  are  to  be  observed  that  are  as  yet 
foreign  to  the  readers.     This  is  shown  with  especial  clear- 
ness by  the  transition  from  iii.  16  to  iii.  17.     Peter  could 
not  address  the  readers  as  a  whole  with  an  emphatic  vfieh 
oSvy  nor  speak  of  their  iBio^  arripvyiio^^  if  the  persons  previ- 
ously described  (ot  aiiaOm  kcX  dar'^pt^Tov)  as  perverting 
certain  difiicult  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  their 
own  destruction,  had  belonged  to  their  own  circle.     Paul 
once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  readers  of  2  Peter  (iii.   15  ; 
above,  p.  199),  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.     The 
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uomerous  other  letters  of  Paul,  concerning  which  Peter 
has  knowledge  (iii  16),  were  addressed  to  other  Churches, 
and,  excepting  only  Romans  of  the  letters  known  to  us,  to 
Gentile  Christians.  It  was  among  Gentile  Christians  that 
they  were  read.  Consequently  it  is  here  that  we  must 
seek  the  Christians  who  lacked  adequate  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  and  requisite  stability  of  moral  or  religious 
training,  and  who  therefore  wrested  difficult  single  state- 
ments in  the  letters  of  Paul  from  their  natural  connection, 
perverted  them,  and  applied  them  to  life  in  a  way  that 
was  harmful  to  themselves. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  takes  place  in  the  present, 
not  in  the  future,  concerning  which  prophecies  are  made 
in  ii.  1-3,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  iii.  17  {irpoyivah- 
aKovT€^).  These  persons  belong  in  the  future  only  in 
relation  to  the  readers,  who  are  warned  against  them 
beforehand.  The  two  adjectives  in  iii  16,  which  are  used 
with  only  one  article,  do  not  describe  two  distinct  classes. 
As  regards  their  moral  condition,  these  same  persons  are 
portrayed  in  iii  17  by  a  single  word,  ol  adecfjboi.  But  the 
expression  a(m]piieToi  suggests  immediately  ii.  14,  where  it 
is  said  that  these  false  teachers  prefer  to  entice  unstead- 
fast  souls.  These  unsteadfast  souls  are  identical  with 
those  who  in  ii.  18,  according  to  the  correct  reading,  are 
called  roif<:  oX^y<»9  airoj>ev^ovra^^  i.e.  persons  who  are  just 
escaping  the  sinful  life  and  its  consequent  destruction  {c£ 
L  4,  ii  20),  who  are,  in  fact,  only  a  few  steps  removed 
from  it,  and  therefore  possessed  of  thoughts  and  habits  to 
a  large  extent  such  as  held  them  before  they  became 
Christians,  or,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  catechumens  or 
neophytes  (cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  2f.,  v.  1,  6,  vi  1-20,  xv.  33  f. ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  14-18 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  6).  Thus  da-njpv/croi  refers 
more  to  the  persons  enticed  by  the  false  teachers  than  to 
the  seducers  themselves.  Naturally  the  aarnpiicTov  are 
also  dfuideU ;  since,  if  they  had  learned  what  was  correct, 
they  would  have  been  confirmed  by  the  truth  dwelling  in 
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them,  as  were  the  readers  of  2  Peter  (i.  12,  iii.  17).  But 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Peter  does  not  charge  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  false  teachers  so 
much  with  d/iadia  as  with  a  lack  of  experience  and  con- 
firmation in  Christianity  (ii.  14,  18),  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  uses  various  expressions  for  accusing  the  false 
teachers  of  an  ignominious  ignorance,  a  loss  of  their  first 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  a  thoughtlessness  about  Chris- 
tian things  (ii  12,  16,  20  £,  iii.  5),  it  becomes  apparent 
that  it  is  especially  for  the  latter  that  aiiaOek  is  in- 
tended, so  that  it  quite  appropriately  precedes  acm^piKroi. 
Seducers  and  those  enticed  by  them  alike  believe  or 
pretend  that  in  certain  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in 
other  writings  which  they  similarly  misinterpret,  they 
find  support  for  their  inmioral  teachings. 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  iii  16,  the  present  tenses  in 
ii.  10-22  describe  existing  phenomena  with  which  Peter 
had  become  familiar  elsewhere  than  among  the  readers. 
In  particular,  what  Peter  says  in  ii.  13  f.  about  the  misuse 
of  the  Agape  by  the  libertines  is  inappropriate  to  a 
prophecy  intended  to  describe  future  phenomena  in  large 
outlines  or  in  a  symbolic  form.  It  is  especially  inap- 
propriate to  the  prophecy  of  2  Peter  which  deals  with 
future  phenomena  among  the  readers  of  this  Epistle. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  corrected  text  of  ii.  13,  these 
love-feasts,  the  name  and  holy  purpose  of  which  the 
libertines  profane,  are  celebrated  outside  of  the  circle  of 
the  readers.  Whether  such  feasts  were  common  among 
the  readers  and  called  arydirai,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
(n.  3). 

Peter  foresees  and  predicts  that  these  teachers  will 
fibid  numerous  followers  in  their  immoral  living,  which 
implies  that  this  was  not  yet  the  case  (ii.  2).  Since  the 
region  where  they  will  gain  this  following  is  not  named, 
and  since  this  prediction  is  accompanied  by  another  quite 
independent  prediction  that  these  teachers  will  make  their 
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appearance  among  the  readers  and  endeavour  to  lead  them 
astray  (ii  1,  3,  iii  17),  it  follows  that  ii  2  refers  to 
results  in  the  same  region  where  they  have  been  active 
heretofore,  i.e.  outside  the  circle  of  the  readers,  or,  in 
other  words,  among  Grentile  Christians.  Eventually  also 
these  persons  will  bring  their  arts  to  bear  upon  the 
spiritual  children  of  Peter  and  the  other  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus.  What  the  result  will  be  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  clearly  stated,  not  even  in  ii  1  {aipea-ei^).  Peter 
makes  every  endeavour  to  prevent  their  gaining  followers 
among  his  readers,  and  says  simply  that  judgment  upon 
them  has  long  been  impending  and  will  not  be  delayed 
(il  3ffi). 

Of  an  altogether  diflFerent  character  is  the  prediction  of 
iii  3.  Here  Peter  himself  is  not  directly  the  prophet. 
The  manner  in  which  the  revelation  of  the  end  of  the 
world  is  introduced  {rovrtp  m-p&rov  yivdxrKovre^y  iii  3 ;  cf . 
L  20 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  Rom.  vi.  6  ;  Jas.  i.  3),  shows  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  say  here  anything  really  new,  but 
merely  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  prophesied  appear- 
ance of  unmoral  scoflFers,  and  of  how  they  are  to  be 
answered,  just  as  they  are  reminded  of  the  commandment 
of  Jesus  and  the  prophecies  of  the  O.T.  prophets  (iii  2, 
n.  4).  Here  he  appeals,  just  as  Paul  does  (above,  p.  11 1  ff. ), 
to  prophecy,  which  was  still  current  in  the  Church.  Not 
altogether  independently  of  traditional  sayings  of  Jesus, 
this  foretold  a  falling  away,  and  moral  degeneracy  within 
the  Church  in  the  last  days.  Probably  also  prophecy 
declared,  following  again  predictions  of  Jesus  (Luke 
xvii.  26  f. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37  ff. ;  cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5, 
iii.  5),  that,  owing  to  the  long  time  it  would  be  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  parousia  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  48, 
XXV.  5  ;  Luke  xii.  45),  degenerate  members  of  the  Church, 
who  were  sunk  in  the  life  of  the  world,  would  go  so  far  as 
to  scoff  at  the  promise.  Prophecy  declared  this  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  last  days ;  but  Peter  does  not  say  that  for 
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him  and  the  readers  these  are  future  days.  In  fact, 
inasmuch  as  he  uses  direct  discourse  in  quoting  the  scoffers, 
— employing  language  which  is  apparently  reproduced 
from  life  (iii  4,  n.  5), — and  inasmuch  as  he  describes  the 
ignorance  to  which  this  insolent  language  is  due  in  the 
present  tense  (iii.  5),  it  is  clear  that  he  regards  this  pre- 
diction as  already  fulfilled  in  definite  persons  and  events 
existing  in  the  present.  The  time  which  to  him  is  present 
is  the  last  time  (cf  1  John  ii.  18 ;  Jas.  v.  3,  7-9).  But 
since,  as  has  been  shown  (above,  p.  226),  these  scoffers,, 
whose  scornful  language  concerning  the  parousia  was  only 
one  of  their  characteristics,  are  not  different  from  the 
libertines,  we  know  also  that  Peter  became  acquainted 
with  them  among  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  outside 
the  circle  of  his  readers.  That  they,  too,  would  make 
their  way  to  the  readers,  he  does  not  need  to  repeat.  The 
earnest  effort  to  guard  his  people  against  the  treacherous 
power  of  these  particular  ideas  of  the  false  teachers  (iii. 
8-13),  shows  that  Peter  did  not  expect  the  appearance 
among  them  of  harmful  ideas  of  every  kind,  but  of  false 
teachers  of  a  definite  character,  who  were  both  libertines 
and  despisers  of  prophecy.  This,  however,  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  those  among  whom  they  find 
entrance  will  appropriate  in  some  cases  one,  in  other 
instances  the  other  side  of  their  doctrine  and  view  of  the 
world,  and  thus  give  rise  to  various  movements  or  parties, 
all  of  which  would  be  harmful  (ii.  1). 

Although  in  this  letter,  as  in  the  earlier  one  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  iii,  1,  Peter  may  have  met  a  pressing 
need,  and  fulfilled  his  obligation  to  give  to  the  Churches, 
to  which  he  along  with  others  once  brought  the  gospel, 
the  benefit  of  his  fatherly  instruction  by  writing  to  them 
now  from  a  distance,  at  the  same  time  the  occasion  for 
letters  such  as  this  and  the  earlier  one  like  it,  was  the 
experiences  he  had  recently  had  in  Churches  outside  that 
were  for  the  most  part  Gentile  Christian,     There  he  saw 
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the  representatives  of  a  dangerous  tendency  gaining  an 
influence  both  by  teaching  and  example, — a  tendency 
which  he,  without  being  himself  a  prophet,  but  simply 
under  the  influence  of  prophecy  as  it  existed  in  the 
Church,  foresaw  would  increase  in  power  and  make  its 
way  into  the  Jewish  Christian  Church. 

Whether  it  is  really  Peter  who  utters  this  warning 
against  such  a  movement,  or  someone  in  the  second 
century,  who,  under  the  mask  of  Peter  as  a  prophet, 
describes  what  had  actually  taken  place  since  Peter's  time, 
cannot  be  decided  until  after  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which 
contains  references  to  similar  phenomena,  has  been  in- 
vestigated. 

1.  (P.  222.)  KaBapia-fioSf  i.  9,  cannot  mean,  as  Spitta  supposes,  continuous 
self-purification,  for  the  reason  tliat  this  has  not  been  forgotten  (kqOrjy 
\a^vT€s)  by  the  persons  here  described,  but  left  off  by  them  at  the  present 
time.  Moreover,  ra  vakcu  dfiapTrjfiaTa  (i^AK,  etc.)  are  not  the  sinful  habits 
formed  before  their  conversion  and  not  yet  entirely  overcome,  which  might 
possibly  be  called  naKcuai  dfiapritu  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  Rom.  vi.  6,  viL  6  ;  Eph. 
iv.  22),  but  their  sins  committed  aforetime  (Rom.  iii.  25 ;  Heb.  ix.  15 ;  cf. 
1  Pet.  i.  14,  iv.  3  ;  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  Justin,  ApoL  i.  61,  rh  irporj^fynjfiiva ;  Hernias, 
Vis.  i.  3.  1 ;  Mand.  iv.  3.  3  ;  Sim.  viii.  11.  3).  Accordingly,  KaBapia-fxos  can 
mean  only  the  purification  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  which  Christians  experience 
once  for  all  (Mark  i.  44  ;  Heb.  i.  3)  when  they  are  called  and  chosen  (2  Pet 
i.  10),  and  are  cleansed  in  baptism  (1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Eph.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 ; 
Heb.  X.  22 ;  Acts  xxii.  16).  Also  in  2  Pet.  ii.  20-22,  where  the  word  koBot 
pia-fjLos  ia  not  found,  the  figurative  Xova-afUvrjy  ver.  22,  refers  to  the  washing 
of  baptism,  and  the  dvo<f)vy6vT€S  rh  fudafuna  rov  Koa-fiovj  ver.  20,  to  the 
salvation  from  the  curse  of  sin  which  takes  place  once  for  all  and  accompanies 
baptism. 

2.  (P.  224.)  As  in  the  case  of  erepo^ibda-KoKos  (above,  p.  126  f .),  so  in  the 
case  of  ylr€vBonpo(l>riTTjs  and  ^evdodidao-KoXof  (ii.  1),  it  is  not  permissible  to 
separate  the  adjective  from  the  verb  (diBaa-Ktiv,  irpo<^ev€iv)f  construing  ^evdor, 
'^€vdi7,  as  objects  of  the  verbal  idea.  Analogies,  such  as  ylr€v8d8(K<l>os  (Gal. 
ii.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  26),  ylrtvdanoardKos  (2  Cor.  xi.  13),  ^cudoxptcrroff  (Mark 
xiii.  22),  absolutely  determine  the  meaning.  Even  a  yltevdopAprvs  is  not  so 
called  because  he  makes  false  statements,  but  because  he  pretends  to  have 
seen  or  heard  something  which  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  (Matt.  xxvL  60 ; 
cf.  Acts  vi.  11).  The  LXX  does  not  read  ^€vdofrpo^i7n;f  in  Isa.  ix.  14  ("  The 
prophet  who  teaches  lies  "),  but  does  use  it  in  Jer.  vi.  13,  xxvii.  9,  xxviiL  1, 
xxix.  1,  8,  Zech-  xiii  2,  where  the  original  text  has  simply  k*^^,  the  context 
making  it  clear  that  this  title  is  wrongly  borne.  alp4a-€is  is  here  translated 
"separatist  tendencies"  (Sonderrichtungen),  with  Hofmann,  vii.  2.  46,  in 
order  by  the  use  of  this  neutral  term  to  leave  it  undecided  whether  the  word 
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is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  sects,  parties,  as  in  Acts  v.  17,  xv.  5,  xxiv.  5, 14, 
1  Cor.  XL  19,  Gal.  v.  20,  or  in  the  sense  of  a  general  vie^;^  contrary  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  possibly  in  Ign.  TrdU.  vi.  1 ;  Eph,  vi.  2.    In  opposition  to  Spitta 
(120  f.),  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  aiptms  never  means  a  single  view  or 
tenet  along  with  which  as  many  other  tenets  as  one  chooses  may  be  held  (in 
the  literature  of  the  ancient  Church  even  the  entire  system  of  a  Marcion  or  of 
an  Arius  was  regularly  regarded  as  only  a  single  heresy),  and  that  in  its 
Christian  usage  alpttns  is  never  a  neutral  idea  which  comes  to  have  a  bad 
sense  only  by  the  addition  of  some  such  word  as  aTrttXciar, — for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :  (1)  Ignatius  is  not  the  first  to  use  this  word  in  a  bad  sense  as 
applying  to  conditions  among  Christians ;  it  is  so  used  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19  ;  Gal. 
V.  20 ;  Tit.  iii.  10.    (2)  According  to  the  view  of  the  apostolic  age  and  of  the 
ancient  Cburch, — and  this  is  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word, — 
the  Christian  was  not  at  liberty  arbitrarily  to  choose  from  among  existing 
views  and  tendencies  one  that  pleased  him,  but  was  bound  to  obey  the  gospel 
as  the  truth.     With  regard  to  the  much-disputed  construction  of  ii.  1,  it 
may  at  tbe  outset  be  considered  certain  that  we  cannot,  with  Spitta  (123  ff.), 
take  the  words  kcu— dpyov/icyoi,  ivayovres — dw^Xeiav  as  referring  to  the  O.T. 
false  prophets.    After  the  important  statement  about  the  pseudo-Christian 
teachers,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  in  order  to  refer  back  to  the  O.T.  prophets, 
€K€iviH  would  be  necessary.    Further,  there  is  nothing  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  present  participles,  dpvovfuvoif  iirayovrts,  instead  of  the  aorists,  which  the 
sense  would  require,  nor  to  account  for  the  break  in  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  which  in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume.    Consistency 
would  require  that  also  avr£y  (ver.  2)  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  O.T.  false 
prophets,  and  the  troXXoi,  who  are  at  least  similar  to  the  spurious  teachers 
of  ver.  1, — so  far  as  by  Spitta's  own  confession,  128,  they  teach  in  a  harmful 
manner  within  tbe  Church,  ver.  3, — would  be  docile  followers  of  the  O.T.  false 
propbets, — for  this  is  the  relation  expressed  by  i^aKoKovOria-ova-iv,  ver.  2  (cf .  i. 
16,  ii.  15), — and  not  that  the  O.T.  false  prophets  were  merely  types  of  the 
immorality  and  the  fate  of  these  teachers.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
is  very  little  to  be  learned  from  the  O.T.  about  the  teaching  and  conduct  of 
the  false  prophets,  and  nothing  at  all  with  regard  to  their  final  destiny.    At 
the  latter  point  the  lack  is  not  supplied  by  the  threat  of  destruction  in  Deut. 
xiii.  2-6 — a  passage  which  Spitta  thinks  (126)  Peter  here  had  in  mind  ;  indeed, 
throughout  the  description  of  phenomena  within  the  Church,  which  ia  given 
us  in  2  Pet.  ii.-iii.,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  case  imder  discussion  in  Deut 
xiiL  2-6,  namely,  betrayal  into  idolatry  by  a  false  prophet.    Balaam,  whose 
followers  the  false  Christians  and  teachers  here  referred  to  are  declared  to  be 
(ii.  15),  was  not  a  false  prophet  from  among  the  people  (ii  1),  but  a  heathen. 
Neither  in  the  LXX  nor  by  Peter  is  he  called  a  false  prophet,  but  only  a 
prophet  who  sinned  and  led  others  into  sin.    Of  his  end  (Num.  xxxi.  8)  Peter 
makes  no  mention.    If  Peter  had  had  a  substantive  at  his  command,  such  as 
apvrfTcu.  or  dfrapvrjrai,  and  had  used  this  or  irpob6rai  instead  of  dpvovfxevot^ 
no  one  would  find  him  obscure  when  he  says :  "  Among  you  also  there  shall 
be  false  teachers,  who  shall  bring  in  destructive  heresies,  and  deniers  of  the 
Lord  that  bought  them,  who  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction "  (cf . 
the  co-ordination*  of  participles,  substantives,  and  adjectives  in  Eom.  L  29-31). 
Just  as  ^cvdodtdao-KoXot  has  dependent  upon  it  the  relative  clause,  so  dpvovft€v<n 
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goTerns  the  qualifying  participial  phrase  that  follows  it.  Bat  there  are  not 
two  different  classes  of  persons  described,  only  a  double  characterisation  of 
one  and  the  same  class ;  althoog^  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  in- 
dividuals in  this  class  teaching  is  more  prominent,  while  the  connection  of 
others  with  the  movement  is  mainly  through  their  feelings  and  manner  of 
life.  This  was  true  of  the  "Scribes  and  Pharisees"  (Matt  v.  20).  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  complain  about  the  lack  of  l(^cal  order  in  the  passage. 
We  have  the  statement  about  the  disciples  whom  these  teachers  will  gain 
followed  by  the  relative  clause  of  ver.  2b,  which  is  logically  independent,  and 
then  the  discourse  returns  in  an  entirely  natural  way  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  ^^tydoMaa-Kakoiy  the  thought  of  whom  is  kept  in  mind  by 
the  use  of  abr&v  in  ver.  2.  In  ver.  2,  Peter  speaks  quite  generally  of  a  laige 
following  which  these  teachers  will  secure  (n-oXXoi  without  vfuitp  or  i^  vfi&v) ; 
in  ver.  3  he  stateif  how  these  same  persons  will  endeavour  to  gain  an  entrance 
among  the  readers.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  to  tiie  point  to  talk 
as  Spitta  does  (122  f.)  about  the  <<  logical  folly  "  of  putting  what  was  intended 
from  the  start  to  be  the  principal  statement  into  the  comparative  sentence, 
»s  Kol  ^v  vfuv  xrX.  (ver.  16) ;  while  the  existence  of  false  prophets  in  Israel, 
which  is  intended  to  be  only  an  analogy,  is  expressed  in  the  principal  clause 
(ver.  la).  It  is  clear  on  any  interpretation  that  not  only  in  the  words  «f — 
dirmXeiasy  but  alk)  in  ii.  2-22,  the  subject  under  discussion  is  not  the  false 
prophets  of  the  O.T.,  but  the  analogous  phenomena  within  Christianity.  It  is 
known  that  the  Greek  language  can  add  in  the  form  of  a  relative  clause  a 
logically  independent  and  even  strongly  emphatic  statement,  whicli  we 
express  more  clearly  by  the  use  of  "and"  and  a  demonstrative  sentence  (cf. 
Rom.  ii.  29,  iii.  8 ;  GaL  ii.  10 ;  Acts  xiii.  43,  and  all  three  of  the  relative 
clauses  in  2  Pet  ii  1-9 ;  Eiihner-Gerth,  ii  433  f.;  A.  Buttmann,  243  [Eng. 
trans.  282 f.]).  So  not  infrequently  »s  or  ms  koI  is  equivalent  to  "and 
so"  (cf.  Kiilmer-Gerth,  ii.  431,  A.  4),  The  phrase  "and  so  does  Paul  also 
in  all  his  letters,"  in  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  is  an  independent  statement  con- 
cerning which  more  is  said  below.  After  the  statements  in  i.  19-20, 
especiflJly  the  last  sentence  of  which  might  seem  to  imply  that  all  pro- 
phecy in  the  O.T.  era  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  quite  natural 
to  state  definitely  that  there  were  also  false  prophets  in  Israel.  This 
would  be  the  case  even  if  there  were  no  intention  of  making  further 
mention  of  them,  but  simply  of  preparing  the  way  foy  the  further 
statement  that  in  the  realm  of  Christian  revelation,  besides  the  apostles 
whose  message  was  true,  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be  false  teachers 
against  whom  the  Churches  must  be  on  their  guard.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  prophetic  word,"  a  safeguard  against  error  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
the  messages  of  the  true  prophets  of  olden  time  which  are  found  in  Scripture 
(ypa<t)rjsy  i.  20 ;  cf.  Kom.  i.  2),  not  those  of  the  false  prophets  against  whom  the 
true  prophets  had  to  contend.  In  the  realm  of  Christian  teaching  this  was 
not  yet  true  at  the  time  when  2  Pet.  was  written.  A  Christian  literature, 
produced  by  the  true  witnesses  of  Christ,  was  only  in  process  of  formation 
(i.  12-15,  iii.  15,  16).  This  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  remind  the 
readers,  that  as  there  were  false  prophets  in  Israel,  so  there  are  or  will  bo  also 
false  teachera  in  the  Christian  Church.  If  all  that  follows  the  first  mention 
of  the  ^wdoMaxTKoKoi  refers  to  these  persons,  6  dyop&o'as  avrovs  dcairon^^ 
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naturally  refers  to  Christ  (cf.  Jade  4  and  the  use  of  the  word  dtanoavvoi  to 
designate  the  relatives  of  Jesus,  a  manner  of  speech  common  in  Palestine, 
Eus.  H,  E.  i.  7.  14).  For  tiyopdCtiv,  cf.  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23— the  latter 
passage  in  its  context.    They  are  legally  "Slaves  of  Christ"  (cf.  2  Pet.  i.  1). 

3.  (Pp.225,229.)  By  the  "Way  of  Balaam,"  as  contrasted  with  the  "Straight 
way  "  (ii.  15),  the  "Way  of  truth  "  (ii.  2),  and  the  "Way  of  righteousness" 
(ii.  21),  must  be  meant  all  that  is  recorded  concerning  his  deeds  in  Num. 
xxii.  5-xxiv.  25,  including  the  evil  counsel  he  gave  in  Num.  xxxi  16  (cf.  xxv. 
1  f .,  18),  which  in  Rev.  ii.  14  is  called  the  "  Teaching  of  Balaam  " ;  cf .  Didymus 
in  Jvd.  11  (Migne,  39,  1816).  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  people 
did  come  to  the  point  where  they  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  Moabites  (Num. 
xxv.  2  f .,  b\  it  is  always  the  unchastity  connected  with  the  feast  that  stands  in 
the  foreground  (xxv.  1,  6-18,  xxxi  16  f.,  especially  in  Jos.  AnJt.  iv.  6.  6-13). 
Consequently  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  20,  also  the  reference  is  not  to  idolatry,  but  to 
participation  in  idolatrous  feasts  and  unchastity.  In  2  Pet.  the  analogy 
seems  to  be  even  more  limited.  The  reference  is  neither  to  the  attendance 
upon  idolatrous  feasts  nor  to  idolatrous  worship.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
meals  eaten  by  Christians  in  connection  with  their  worship  in  which  the 
followers  of  Balaam  take  part  at  least  with  unchaste  thought  and  looks  (so 
according  to  iL  13  f.,  especially  if  the  correct  reading  in  this  passage  be 
ivTpv<f>S>vT€S  €P  T(ug  oydirots  avT&v^  (rw€vo>;(ot;/icvot  6(l>3(ikfwvs  t^ovrcs  lerX.). 
If  aydirais  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  correct  reading  of  Jude  12  on  account 
of  the  close  relationship  of  the  two  Epistles,  it  may  be  regarded  almost 
certainly  as  the  correct  reading  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13 ;  for  dnarais^  which  is 
more  strongly  attested  here  than  in  Jude  12,  does  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being,  and  certainly  is  not,  an  isolated  paronomasia  for  love-feasts, 
but  is  a  change  made  by  a  copyist  who  thought  that  he  was  correcting 
an  error ;  and  this  is  so  whether  the  word  stood  in  the  original  which 
Jude  had  before  him,  or  was  an  alteration  made  by  the  author  of  2  Pet. 
of  the  aydiTfus  which  he  found  in  Jude  ;  see  above,  p.  211,  n.  1.  Tischen- 
dorf's  apparatus  is  misleading,  in  that  it  says  nothing  about  the  vyXv  after 
<rvv€vwxwiuvou  It  is  not  found  in  the  earliest  translations  of  the  Syrians 
(S^),  Egyptians  (Sahidic  Version,  Woide-Ford,  p.  213),  and  Latins  {Speculum 
pseudo-Augudini,  640.  9  ;  the  pseudo-Cyprian  de  Singula/ritate  clericorumy  28  ; 
unfortunately  this  part  of  the  Palimps.  Flor.  is  wanting),  and  is  to  be  omitted 
here  as  in  Jude  12  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  addition  made  to  irvvcvo)- 
Xovftevoiy  being  apparently  required  by  the  ovv.  In  Jude  12  it  is  unnecessary 
after  cv  raU  dydnais  vfjL&Pf  because  in  thought  everyone  supplies  vfjuv.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  reading  is  much  less  strongly  attested  than  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  13.  But  here  also  it  can  be  omitted  as  unnecessary,  since  avvcvmxeia-Bai 
does  not  always  necessarily  mean  "  To  feast  with  others,'*  but  can  also  signify, 
especially  with  a  plural  subject,  "  To  feast  with  one  another  " ;  cf .  ava-a-iTciv, 
avca-iTioj  ra  avaa-iTta,  or  <rvftwip€iv  irapd  rivi,  to  take  part  in  a  symposium  at 
the  home  of  another  (Xen.  Cyrop,  v.  2.  28).  This  is  the  meaning  here,  and 
vfuv  does  not  harmonise  with  tms  dydirms  avra>v,  although  the  two  are  con- 
nected in  B.  This  addition  once  accepted  into  the  text  must  have  helped  to 
give  currency  to  the  reading  rais  dTrdrms  avrfiv,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  pro- 
duce it.  On  the  other  hand,  where  dydm-ms  was  retained,  avrcav,  which  is 
undoubtedly  genuine,  was  sometimes  omitted,  because  it  did  not  harmonise 
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with  ifuv,  as,  e.g.  in  Cod.  Amiat  of  the  Vulgate.  Peter  says  concerning  these 
false  teachers,  those  "  spots  and  blemishes  "  of  Christianity,  these  "  Children 
of  the  curse " :  "  they  revel  at  their  love-feasts,  hold  their  banquets  or 
common  carousals  with  eyes  full  of  adulterous  desire,  and  entice  the  unwary 
with  hearts  practised  in  covetousness  and  hardened  by  it."  Nothing 
is  said  which  implies  that  unchastity  itself  was  practised  at  these  love- 
feasts.  This  enticement  was  not,  as  the  accompanying  characterisatioii 
shows,  a  direct  temptation  to  impure  actions,  but  a  temptation  to  accept 
libertine  principles  (cf .  iL  3, 19).  It  would  also  be  strange  to  speak  only  of 
lustful  looks,  and  in  a  connection  like  this  not  so  much  as  hint  at  what 
was  worst  in  the  conduct  of  these  persons.  But  this  does  not  nullify  the 
charge  of  sinful  living  and  unnatural  vices  (above,  p.  224  f.).  The  love-feasts 
are  not  described  as  meals  eaten  in  company  by  an  entire  Church,  but  as 
meals  eaten  by  the  libertines.  From  this  passage  alone  it  might  be  inferred 
that  these  meals  and  their  name  were  an  invention  of  these  persons,  and  that 
Peter  rejects  both  the  thing  and  the  name,  as  does  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(P(Ed,  ii.  §§  4-7 ;  Strom,  iii.  §§  10,  11,  vii.  §  98).  But  this  view  is  made 
impossible  by  Jude  12,  and  by  ecclesiastical  usage  elsewhere  from  Ignatius  on 
(cf.  PEEy^  i.  234  flf.).  But  we  also  learn  from  Ignatius  that,  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  meals  (love-feasts)  which  ended  with 
the  Eucharist  were  not  always  eaten  by  the  whole  Church  together  under  the 
direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Church,  but  that  certain  persons  who  did  not 
accept  the  common  faith  of  the  Church  availed  themselves  of  this  freedom 
and  held  private  love-feasts  (ad  SmymeoSy  vii.-ix. ;  ad  PhiladelphenoSf  iv. ;  cf. 
the  writer's  Ignatius,  342  f.,  347-f.,  363  f.). 

4  (P.  230.)  When  iii.  3  is  joined  with  iii.  1,  2,  the  possibility  is  not 
excluded  that  Peter  had  said  something  similar  to  iii.  3-7  in  his  earlier 
letter.  But  even  in  that  case,  especially  if  the  form  of  the  earlier  com- 
munication is  to  some  extent  here  retained,  Peter  does  not  himself  prophesy 
anything  distinctly  new.  Spitta  (228-233)  goes  too  far  when  he  claims  that 
because  what  is  said  in  iii.  3  ff.  has  no  sufficient  basis  in  the  preceding  portion 
of  2  Pet.,  the  earlier  Epistle  of  Peter  must  have  been  "  mainly  eschatological 
in  its  contents,"  containing  a  reference  to  the  scoffers  of  the  last  age.  The 
statement  concerning  the  essential  contents  and  purpose  of  the  two  letters 
applies  to  what  follows  as  well  as  to  what  precedes  (above,  p.  210,  n.  1)  ;  while 
the  break  in  the  construction,  by  the  use  of  the  nominative  yivaa-Koprcs,  which 
renders  the  clause  more  independent,  makes  it  all  the  more  impossible  to 
infer  from  the  connection  of  iii.  3  with  the  ftvrja-Brjvcu  of  iii.  2,  by  the  use  of 
the  word  yivcbo-Kovrcr,  that  iii.  3-4  or  iii.  3-7  is  a  recapitulation  either  of  the 
preceding  parts  of  2  Pet.  or  of  Peter's  lost  letter.  fjLvtja-Orjvai  introduces  not 
an  elaborate  reminder  of  statements  which  have  already  been  made,  but  an 
independent  truth  which  needs  to  be  impressed  upon  the  readers'  minds,  only 
not  a  truth  which  needs  to  be  preached  to  them  as  something  entirely  new. 
Cf .  the  parallel  passages,  above,  p.  230. 

6.  (P.  231.)  We  should  understand  the  actual  language  of  the  scoffers  in 
iii.  4  better  if  they  were  quoted  more  often.  Spitta  (233)  is  right  in  rejecting 
the  suggestion  of  Bengel,  Hofmann,  and  others,  that  avrov  expresses  irreverence 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  speaking.  In  this  regard  the  expression  is  not 
different  from  the  ckcIvos  of  the  apostles  (above,  p.  215  f.)  and  the  avros  of 
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te  Pythagoreans  (Scholium  on  Aristophanes,  The  Clouds,  195,  ed.  Dindorf, 
196).  These  persons  do  speak  contemptuously  of  the  devil  and  his 
rvants  (ii.  10-12 ;  above,  p.  225  £.),  besides  indulging  in  other  extravagant 
iguage  (ii.  18) ;  but  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  these  clever  teachers 
Christianity  would  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Christ  Himself  or  of 
d.  That,  however,  the  reference  is  to  Christ  and  not  to  God,  becomes 
the  more  certain  if  it  be  held  that  the  persons  here  speaking  are  Gtentile 
ristians.  The  question,  "Where  is  the  promise  of  its  coming?"  arose 
iply  in  connection  with  the  parousia,  concerning  which  Jesus  had  spoken 
%  manner  implying  that  His  contemporaries  would  experience  it  (Matt 
7.  34;  Mark  xiii  30 ;  Luke  xxi.  32 ;  Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  Mark  ix.  1 ;  Luke 
27).  This  determines  also  the  meaning  of  ol  iraripts.  Even  if  this 
d  alone  or  with  ^/uov  can  mean  all  the  forebears  of  the  persons  speak- 
— as,  e,g,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  Israelites  of  the  ancient  dispensation 
).  i.  l  =  Matt  xxiii.  30),— the  idea  that  these  could  or  were  expected  to 
rience  the  parousia  of  Jesus  is  entirely  incongruous.  Only  the  immediate 
stors  of  the  scoffers,  and  the  men  of  that  generation, — naturally  only 
)  of  them  who  were  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Church  to  which 
}t  promised  His  parousia, — could  have  expected,  and  actually  did  expect, 
e  until  the  parousia.  The  difference  between  the  view  of  Spitta,  who 
;s  that  this  word  should  be  limited  to  the  actual  fathers  of  the  scoffers 
and  that  of  the  others,  who  think  that  it  refers  to  all  the  first  generation 
ristians,  is  negligible.  The  absence  of  a  ^/ac»v,  and  the  imlikelihood  that 
Ise  teachers  consisted  exclusively  of  the  children  of  Christian  parents, 
even  in  the  second  century  would  have  been  a  rare  coincidence,  favour 
tter  view.  The  older  generation,  which  expected  to  live  to  share  in 
rousia,  has  passed  away,  and  still  it  does  not  come  ;  all  remains  as  it 
1  former  generations.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  younger  generation 
\  the  entire  promise  overboard.  It  would  imply  a  strange  misunder- 
ig  of  the  natural  use  of  language  in  aU  ages  to  claim  that  before  such 
ression  as  this  could  be  used,  the  first  Christian  generation  must  have 
Y  disappeared.  What  Christian  in  the  second  century,  writing  a  letter 
r's  name,  would  not  have  known  that  the  Apostle  John,  for  example, 
d  Peter,  and  have  realised  that  Peter  himself,  in  whose  name  he  here 
was  one  of  the  Trorepcr ,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  died  when 
was  written!  As  one  after  another  of  these  dpxatbi  yLaBrfrai  (Acts 
)  passed  away  without  having  had  the  hope  of  living  to  see  the 
I  fulfilled  (Acts  vii.  60,  xii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  xi.  30 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13), 
3xtreniely  natural  to  declare  the  entire  expectation  a  dream.  The 
on  used  is  an  unnatural  hyperbole  only  if  the  letter  purports  to 
en  written  between  the  years  30  and  60.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
»e  referred  to  the  years  between  60  and  63,  then  an  entire  generation 
irty  to  thirty-three  years)  had  elapsed  since  Jesus  had  prophesied 
3usia.  This  date  is  confirmed  by  the  present  passage.  The  diffi- 
sing  from  the  fact  that  a  double  terminus  a  quo  is  given  (d^*  ^s  .  .  . 
s  KTitrcmsy  cf .  the  repeated  ccoy.  Matt.  v.  18),  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
l  with.  Spitta  (235)  that  the  construction  of  the  first  dno  is  pregnant 
which.  \sc,  parousia],  i,e.  "before  the  coming  of  which,  the  fathers 
p  "y.       This  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  there  are  no 
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really  analogous  examples  in  the  N.T.  (cf .  also  the  writer's  HiH  des  Hermoi, 
490);  (2)  o^*  jjff  (1  Mace.  L  11 ;  Acts  xxiv.  11 ;  Hennas, Sim. viiL  1,  4,  vi.  6; 
cf.  Acts  XX.  18)  is  a  frequent  ellipsis  for  o^*  fjg  fnUpas  (€oL  i.  6,  9),  or  for 
a^*  dZ  (Ex.  V.  23 ;  Jo(^.  xiy.  10 ;  Luke  xiii.  25,  xxiv.  21).  Apart  from  the 
above  consideration  is  also  the  &ct  (3)  that  yap  following  a^'  ^r  would  be 
impossible  if  it  introduced  a  real  relative  clause,  and  if  the  phrase  were  not 
rather  equivalent  to  an  €K€ivtjs  (^fUpas)  ^.  The  language  used  is  very  much 
compressed,  but  its  meaning  can  hardly  be  mistaken :  **  Since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep,  (the  expected  world  revolution  has  not  taken  place  any  more  than 
during  their  lifetime,  but)  all  remains  (just  as  it  was)  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation." 

§  43.  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 

The  author  of  this  Epistle  introduces  himself  to  the 
readers  as  "  Jude,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  brother 
of  James."  The  order  and  connection  of  the  two  designa- 
tions which  he  adds  to  the  name  show  that  the  second  of 
these  additions  was  not  a  term  in  common  use,  and  it 
might  seem  as  if  it  were  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish 
this  Jude  from  numerous  other  persons  bearing  the  same 
name  (n.  1).  But  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  such 
distinction,  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  addition  here. 
For  if  this  were  the  meaning,  aSeX^?  'la/cw^Soi;,  which  in 
this  case  could  hardly  have  the  article  omitted  before 
it  (cf.  Mark  iii.  17,  v.  37;  John  vi.  8;  Acts  xii  2; 
Gal.  L  19),  would  necessarily  stand  directly  after  the 
name,  and  could  not  be  placed  in  such  evident  contrast 
to  the  preceding  designation  of  the  writer  as  a  Christian 
by  a  Se.  This  contrast  is  very  peculiar,  since  kinship 
with  a  Christian  of  whatever  name  does  not  stand  in 
contrast  to  the  relationship  of  service  to  Jesus,  nor  does 
the  idea  of  kinship  help  to  define  the  same  (but  cf. 
Tit.  L  1 ;  above,  p.  47).  Even  the  earliest  interpreters 
saw  correctly  that  the  one  here  speaking  might  have 
called  himself  a  brother  of  some  greater  person,  but 
preferred  to  designate  himself  his  servant,  using  the  title 
brother ;  thus  set  free,  as  it  were,  to  indicate  his  relation- 
ship to  James  (n.  2).  Jude  was  one  of  the  brothers  of 
the  Lord,  who,  like  Peter  and  other  apostles,  laboured  in 
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he  year  57  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  various  places 
1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3  ;  John  vii.  3-8 ; 
LCtsi.  14;  voL  i.  p.  105).  If  reference  to  a  brother  in- 
:ead  of  a  father,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  from  a  com- 
anion  of  the  same  name,  is  unusual,  and  presupposes 
:eat  pre-eminence  on  the  part  of  the  brother  in  question, 
ich  pre-eminence  obtains  peculiarly  in  the  present  in- 
ance,  where  James  is  mentioned  for  an  entirely  different 
irpose.  He  can  be  no  other  than  the  distinguished 
mes,  who  since  the  death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  had 
en  regularly  called  simply  James  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13, 
L  18 ;  Gal.  ii.  9,  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7),  and  who  himself 
)s  this  name  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter,  not 
ling  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  as  others  called 
1  (Gal.  i.  19),  but  a  servant  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
t  as  the  absence  of  the  apostolic  title  at  the  beginning 
James,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  entire  Church  of 
time,  proves  that  the  James  who  wrote  it  was  not 
apostle,  so  the  Similar  omission  at  the  beginning  of 
e,  which  is  also  intended  for  a  large  circle  of  readers, 
res  that  this  Jude  was  not  an  apostle.  This,  if 
jvhere,  was  the  appropriate  place  for  such  mention, 
in  the  letters  of  Peter  and  Paul  it  regularly  occurs 
at  the  beginning.  The  conclusion  thus  drawn  from 
)  1  is  confirmed  by  Jude  17 ;  for,  although  the  mere 
bion  of  the  apostles  cannot  of  itself  prove  that  the 
)n  speaking  is  not  an  apostle  (above,  p.  218,  n.  7), 
rtheless  the  solemn  expression,  "  The  apostles  of  our 
Jesus  Christ,"  which  is  without  parallel,  would  sound 
unnatural  if  spoken  by  an  apostle.  In  a  passage 
1  seems  to  resemble  this  (Eph.  iii.  5),  Paul,  whose 
on  was  a  peculiar  one,  does  not  identify  himself  with 
X)stles  (voL  i.  p.  506  f.).  And  there  is  nothing  to  sug- 
liat  Jude  was  one  of  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus, 
3  so  strongly  emphasised  by  the  writer  of  2  Peter, 
fc  least  not  concealed  by  the  writer  of  1  Peter. 
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Of  the  history  of  Jude  s  life  we  know  practically 
nothing.  From  Matt.  xiii.  55,  where  he  is  mentioned 
last  among  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  and  from  Mark  vL  3, 
where  his  name  occupies  the  place  next  to  the  last,  it 
may  possibly  be  inferred  that  he  is  the  youngest  brother 
of  Jesus,  or  at  least  one  of  the  younger  brothers.  In 
their  relation  to  Jesus  the  development  of  all  the  brothers 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  (John  vii.  3-8  ;  Acts  L  14). 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  said 
concerning  James  in  this  respect  (vol.  i.  p.  105).  While 
James,  the  unmarried  ascetic,  did  not  leave  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  and  so  is  certainly  not  included  among 
those  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  Jude  was  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  here  mentioned,  who,  like  Peter  and 
other  apostles,  made  preaching  tours  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  Naturally,  in  the  case  of  Jude  as  in  the 
case  of  the  older  apostles,  these  tours  were  confined  to 
the  "cities  of  Israel"  (Matt.  x.  23;  Gal.  ii.  9;  above, 
p.  208).  If  he  was  born  several  years  later  than  Jesus, 
say  somewhere  near  the  tenth  year  of  our  era,  he  may 
have  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  number  of 
years.  Hegesippus  informs  us  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  therefore  about  the  year  95,  two 
grandsons  of  Jude,  who  made  their  living  by  farming, 
were  brought  before  the  emperor  charged  with  being 
descendants  of  David,  and  Christians.  He  says,  moreover, 
that  these  charges  were  made  by  certain  heretics.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  they  afterwards  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Church  of  Palestine  until  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (98-117),  as  did  also  the  aged 
Simeon,  a  cousin  of  Jesus  and  of  their  grandfather  Jude, 
who  is  mentioned  as  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Eus. 
H.  E.  iii.  19  f.,  32.  5  f. ;  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  238  ff).  The  fact 
that  Jude  calls  himself  a  brother  of  James  shows  that  he 
is  addressing  Christians,  among  whom  the  latter  was  highly 
esteemed,  or,  if  he  was  no  longer  living,  among  whom 
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his  memory  was  sacredly  revered.  Especially,  if  the  latter 
were  the  case,  the  manner  in  which  Jude  mentions  him- 
self is  natural.  The  lips  of  the  leader  so  highly  honoured 
in  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  are  sealed ;  a  part  of  his 
duty,  at  least,  is  inherited  by  his  brother,  while  another 
part  falls  to  his  cousin  Simeon. 

Notwithstanding  the  meagreness  of  the  tradition  con- 
jeming  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
Tude  had  not  laboured  outside  of  the  Jewish  Christian 
^orld.  There  are  no  indications  of  it  in  his  letter,  such 
3  are  so  abundant  in  1  Peter.  The  designation  of  the 
jaders  would  apply  to  the  entire  Church,  or  to  any 
irticular  part  of  it;  but  there  is  not  a  single  word  to 
dicate  that  Jude  was  under  necessity  of  first  intro- 
icing  himself  to  his  readers,  or  of  proving  his  right  to 
dress  them.  Like  James,  he  addresses  them  as  a  teacher 
lom  they  are  accustomed  to  hear.  The  verse  immediately 
lowing  (3)  also  shows  that  the  relation  in  which  the 
■hor  stood  to  the  readers  was  not  created  by  this  brief 
;er.  He  was  abeady  seriously  considering,  or  had 
lally  begun,  writing  to  them  concerning  their  common 
ation,  when  conditions  arose  which  necessitated  the 
ling  of  this  letter  (n.  3).  The  purpose  of  his  present 
jr  he  declares  to  be  a  summons  to  contend  for  the 
I  delivered  to  the  saints  once  for  all, — a  description 
;h  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  Epistle^  The 
that  the  readers'  faith  was  imperilled  at  this  time, 
;  it  was  that  imperilled  it,  and  why  Jude  thought 
cessary  to  write  this  brief  letter  at  once,  are  indicated 
^r.  4,  and  the  exhortation  that  follows  in  vv.  5-23. 
manner  in  which  the  faith  for  which  they  are  to 
ad  is  characterised,  indicates  that  this  faith  is  not 
ling  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  but  a  practically 
arable  sunmiary  of  religious  convictions  and  teachings 
has  been  communicated  once  for  all  to  the  Church, 
by  its  Lord  and  Master,  or  by  the  preachers  of  the 
.  II.  16 
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gospel  (cf.  Heb.  xiii.  7-9,  i.  1,  ii.  3).  This  implies  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  letter,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
expound  and  establish  this  faith  anew.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  writing,  the  preparation  of 
which  Jude  had  in  mind  when  he  received  the  information 
or  made  the  observations  which  necessitated  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  letter,  was  meant  to  be  more  didactic  in 
character  and  of  greater  scope  than  the  present  one, — if 
we  may  judge  from  the  statement  of  its  subject,  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  general  (wepl  rfy:  Koivrj^  fni&v 
afarrjpuK:).  The  mere  fact  that  ypa4>€iv  v/uv  is  used  does 
not  justify  the  assumption  that  this  expression,  like  ypw^i 
vfuvy  refers  to  a  letter.  It  does  imply  that  the  writing  in 
question  was  intended  for  the  readers,  but  beyond  this  it 
can  refer  to  a  work  consisting  of  a  number  of  parts  quite 
as  well  a^  to  a  letter  (cf.  Luke  L  3).  The  expression 
certainly  does  not  permit  us  to  assume  that  Jude  was 
about  to  address  to  the  readers  a  didactic  communication 
for  which  there  was  no  special  occasion,  when  the  circum- 
stances arose  which  led  him  to  give  his  communication 
a  different  and  more  specialised  content  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  had.  Eather  is  this  brief  letter  to  be 
taken  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  more  extended 
writing  which  he  was  intending  to  dedicate  to  the  readers. 
Whether  Jude  ever  carried  out  his  intention  of  writing 
such  a  work,  temporarily  interfered  with,  or  completed 
the'  work  already  begun,  we  do  not  know,  any  more  than 
we  know  whether  Peter  carried  out  the  similar  intention 
expressed  in  2  Pet.  i.  15  (above,  p.  199  f.).  No  writing  has 
come  down  to  us  which  could  pass  as  the  writing  of  Jude 
here  referred  to,  or  which  might  claim  to  be  such  a  work. 
Seeing  that  Jude  had  had  in  mind  for  some  time  the 
composition  of  a  doctrinal  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers,  and  now  felt  constrained  by  the  danger  threaten- 
ing them  to  write  this  letter,  it  follows  that  he  must  have 
come  in  contact  with  them  in  his  journeys  as  an  evangelist 
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(1  Cor.  ix.  5),  and  since  then  had  kept  them  in  mind. 

Consequently  he  had  the  information  which  seemed  to 

him  to  necessitate  the  writing  of  a  letter.     Naturally,  the 

readers  themselves  were  in  possession  of  the  same  facts. 

Nothing  that  Jude  says  implies  that  he  is  announcing 
new  facts.  On  the  contrary,  assuming  that  the  readers 
know  what  and  whom  he  means,  he  characterises  and 
condemns  certain  persons  who  have  crept  in  among  them 
and  live  in  their  midst  (vv.  4,  12,  19).  He  calls  them 
godless  persons  who  pervert  the  grace  of  Grod  into 
mmorality,  and  deny  the  Christians'  only  Master  and 
l.ord,  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  4).  The  first  of  these  charges 
presupposes  a  teaching  in  which  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  are  under  grace  is  used  to  justify  an  immoral 
fe  (n.  4).  Since  these  persons  claimed  to  be  Christians, 
le  latter  charge  must  mean  that  they  separated  them- 
ilves  from  Christ  as  Lord  by  their  disobedience,  denying 
im,  not  in  name,  but  in  fact,  by  living  a  life  inconsistent 
ith  the  confession  of  Him  (cf.  Tit.  i.  16 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ; 
ove,  p.  224  f.).  They  are  described  with  greater  detail 
w.  10-13,  16,  18,  19. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  everywhere  assumed  that  they 
J  outwardly  members  of  the  Church.  They  are  like 
it  trees  in  late  autumn,  when  all  the  trees  are  bare; 
3  good  trees,  they  have  had  their  spring,  when  possibly 
7  bore  blossoms,  and  a  summer,  when  they  could  have 
oe  fruit ;  but  they  have  proved  to  be  unfruitful,  and 
gardener  has  torn  them  up  with  their  roots  (ver.  12). 
bey  have  died  twice,  then  once  they  must  have  been 
id  from  death  to  life  (Eph.  ii.  1,  5 ;  Col.  ii.  13 ; 
1  V.  24),  and  have  sunk  back  again  into  a  state  of 
h.  They  take  part  in  the  love-feasts  of  the  readers 
'  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  indeed  this  right 
ot  be  contested  outwardly  on  the  ground  that  they 
lot   mernbers  of  the  Church  (ver.  12,  n.  5  at  end). 

does    the    fact    that    they  create  divisions,    while 
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Iticking  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  being  still  in  bondage  to 
their  own  natural  life  (ver.  19,  n.  6),  argue  against  the 
possibility  of  their  regarding  themselves  as  members  of 
the  Church;  it  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  pre-eminently  men  of  the  Spirit, 
and  made  invidious  distinctions  between  themselves  and 
ordinary  Christians,  which  of  itself  indicates  their  sep- 
aratist tendencies.  It  is  this  second  characteristic  which 
is  presupposed  when  among  other  things  it  is  said 
that  they  are  followers  of  Korah,  who  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  prominent  members  of  the  congregation  rebelled 
against  the  authorities  and  the  leaders  of  Israel  whom 
God  had  called,  claiming  that  the  entire  congregation, 
including  themselves,  were  holy  as  well  as  Aaron,  and 
that  God  dwelt  not  simply  with  those  who  were  in  ofl&cial 
position,  but  with  all  the  members  of  the  congregation 
(ver.  11 ;  cf.  Num.  xvi.  2f.  with  Num.  xi.  16  f.,  24-29; 
1  Cor.  xiv.  25).  The  comparison  would  be  meaningless 
unless  the  libertines  of  whom  Jude  is  speaking  had  shown 
themselves  insubordinate  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  on 
the  ground  that  the  whole  Church  was  holy  and  in 
possession  of  the  Spirit.  Following  the  common  practice 
of  demagogues  in  every  age,  under  the  guise  of  an  appeal 
to  the  rights  of  all,  they  asserted  their  right  to  speak, 
notwithstanding  the  regularly  constituted  order  of  the 
Church,  drawing  comparisons  between  themselves,  as 
representatives  of  public  spirit,  and  the  spiritless  officers 
of  the  Church  with  the  members  of  the  Church  who 
blindly  followed  their  authority.  Moreover,  the  words 
yoyyviTTal  fiefi^lrifioipoi^  which  are  genuine  only  in  ver.  16, 
but  at  an  early  date  were  either  added  to  ver.  11  or 
inserted  in  ver.  12,  being  thus  brought  into  direct  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Korah,  serve  in  fact  to  recall 
the  fact  that  Korah  and  his  company,  dissatisfied  with 
their  subordinate  position,  murmured  against  Aaron,  and 
against  Moses  also  (Num.  xvL  11),  all  the  more  bitterly 
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because  they  chafed  under  the  deprivations  necessitated 
by  their  departure  from  Egypt  (Num.  xvi.  13  £,  xiv.  2, 
27,  37;  Ex.  xvi.  2f.,  xvii.  3).  For  similar  reasons  the 
persons  whom  Jude  describes  are  discontented  murmurers 
who  complain  of  their  fate.  Dissatisfied  with  the  renuncia- 
tions which  their  Christian  confession  hap  compelled  them 
to  make,  and  with  the  position  in  the  Churches  which  has 
fallen  to  their  lot, — much  lower  than  they  feel  they  ought 
to  have, — they  complain  against  the  heads  of  the  Church 
(n.  5).  Along  with  this  murmuring,  as  in  the  case  of 
Korah  and  his  companions  and  wherever  elsewhere  in  the 
Church  similar  conditions  prevailed  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  6,  10), 
^here  went  a  longing  for  the  comforts  of  life  enjoyed 
)efore  conversion,  and  an  actual  falling  back  into  the 
>re-Christian  life.  This  is  the  third  feature  in  the 
description  of  these  persons.  They  walk  according  to 
heir  wicked  lusts  (vv.  16,  18).  This  is  evident  from  the 
lanner  in  which  they  conduct  themselves  at  the  love- 
lasts  (ver.  12).  Without  any  reverence  for  the  sacred- 
3ss  of  these  meals,  they  treat  them  as  banquets,  and 
link  only  of  securing  for  themselves  the  largest  pos- 
ble  share  of  food  and  drink.  There  is  even  less  indi- 
tion  than  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13  f.  (above,  p.  235)  that  they 
ide  these  meals  an  occasion  for  the  practice  of  unchastity. 
deed,  that  this  was  not  the  case  is  rendered  certain  by 
3  fact  that  Jude  speaks  of  the  love-feasts  of  the  readers 
Tai9  wydirai^  vfioivy  ver.  12) ;  for  he  nowhere  charges 
linst  them  an  intimacy  with  these  wicked  persons,  or 
articipation  in  their  sins.  But  the  readers,  who  allow 
m  to  take  part  in  their  love-feasts,  need  to  know  that 
persons  who  sit  with  them  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
polluted,  and  so  take ,  part  in  the  love-feasts,  not  with 
e  hearts,  but  with  unchaste  feelings  which  are  manifest 
heir  looks  (cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  14).  Jude  does  charge  them 
I  unnatural  sins  when  he  compares  the  punishment 
awaits  them  with  the  punishment  of  the  angels  who 
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committed  sins  of  the  flesh  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  describing  the  sins  of  these  angels  and 
cities  much  more  clearly  than  is  done  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4-10 
(ver.  6f.),  and  says  expressly  that  the  false  Christians 
who  have  crept  in  among  the  readers  corrupt  the  flesh  in 
the  same  manner  (ver.  8).  Ver.  23  also  indicates  the 
practice  of  unnatural  vice. 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  these  persons  is  their  pre- 
sumptuous talk  (ver.  16),  not  only  against  the  authority 
and  heads  of  the  Church,  but  even  against  Grod  (ver.  15). 
They  also  set  aside  what  should  be  recognised  by  men  as 
a  power  superior  to  themselves,  and  blaspheme  exalted 
spirits  (ver.  8), — a  term  which,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
from  the  following  verse,  includes  also  evil  spirits.  Since 
this  conduct  of  theirs  is  associated  directly  with  their 
impurity,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  endeavoured  to 
justify  their  unchaste  conduct  by  a  theory  about  the 
harmless  character  of  evil  spirits,  or  even  by  contemptuous 
remarks  about  the  good  angels,  out  of  regard  to.  whom 
other  Christians  felt  under  obligation  to  conduct  themselves 
with  especial  modesty  (1  Cor.  xL  10).  The  fact  that  all 
real  knowledge  of  the  spirits  which  they  blaspheme  is 
denied  (ver.  10 ;  see  above,  p.  225  f.),  and  that  their  blas- 
phemies as  well  as  their  unchaste  conduct  are  associated 
with  visions  and  dreams  (ver.  8),  would  indicate  that  they 
claimed  to  possess  knowledge  concerning  the  spirit  world. 
From  the  single  word  iwirvut^ofievoL  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  they  claimed  to  have,  through  dream- 
visions,  a  deep  insight  into  the  spirit  worlds,  or  whether 
Jude  simply  calls  their  confused  ideas  dreams.  Even 
less  certainly  does  this  one  word  stamp  them  as  false 
prophets;  nor  does  the  reference  to  Balaam  (ver.  11) 
prove  them  to  be  such ;  for  neither  here  nor  in  2  Peter, 
nor  in  the  O.T.  is  he  called  a  false  prophet  (see  above,  p.  233). 
This  reference  serves  rather  to  bring  before  us  ^  fifth  char- 
acteristic  of  these  sinners.     When  it  is  said  that  for  the 
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sake  of  gain  they  gave  themselves  to  the  irXdvri  of  Balaam, 
the  sin  referred  to  cannot  consist  simply  in  expressions 
of  their  covetousness,  but  must  be  some  activity  in  which 
for  the  sake  of  gain  they  engage  with  eagerness  and  all 
their  strength.  Since,  now,  in  the  O.T,  Balaam  is  repre- 
sented not  as  a  man  who  was  led  or  fell  into  error,  but  as 
3ne  who  gave  treacherous  counsel  and  thereby  led  the 
nembers  of  the  Church  of  God  into  unchastity  (above, 
)p.  225, 235),  ifKdvri  cannot  be  taken  in  a  passive,  but  only 
n  an  active  sense  (n.  7).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  said 
hat  in  giving  themselves  up  to  the  practice  of  heathen 
inchastity,  as  in  fact  they  had  done,  though  not  for  the 
ake  of  reward,  these  libertines  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
3duction  of  Balaam,  or  to  any  seduction  that  can  be 
^mpared  to  Balaam's  counsel ;  but  Balaam  himself  is  their 
rototjrpe,  both  in  his  wXai/09  and  in  his  acceptance  of 
jward.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  indicated  in  ver.  4 
.bove,  p.  233  f.),  that  these  persons  are  teachers^  who 
ideavour  to  lead  the  members  of  the  Church  astray,  not 
oaply  by  their  bad  example,  for  which  they  would  receive 
)  reward,  but  by  an  exposition  of  their  libertine  theories 
signed  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  same  views  and  in- 
ilge  in  the  same  practices,  for  which  teaching  they  accept 
tnpensation  (c£  2  Pet.  ii.  3, 14 ;  above,  p.  225  ;  Tit.  ill; 
rim.  vL  5  ;  above,  p.  101).  The  same  situation  is  indi- 
ted in  ver.  16.  Their  murmuring  against  the  established 
ler  of  the  Church  and  its  chosen  leaders,  and  their  pre- 
nptuous  words,  in  which  not  even  the  holy  God  and 
)erhunian  spirits  are  spared,  and  which  are  also  made  to 
ve  the  purposes  of  their  immorality,  are  not  confined  to 
ir  own  circle,  but  are  flaunted  before  such  as  have  not 
been  betrayed.  They  prefer  to  talk  to  persons  who 
prominent  and  rich,  because  of  the  material  benefit 
ch  will  accrue  to  them  if  they  are  successful  in  con- 
ning such  members  of  the  Church.  That  they  had 
ady   succeeded  in  gaining  some  following  among  the 
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readers  through  their  teaching,  is  shown  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  letter.  While  it  is  true  that  here  also,  ver.  20flf., 
the  readers  whom  Jude  expects  to  reach  by  his  letter  are 
distinguished  from  the  false  teachers  just  as  sharply  as  at 
the  beginning,  still  there  are  members  of  the  Church  who, 
in  varying  degrees,  have  yielded  to  temptation,  and  are 
commended  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  readers.  There 
are  some  who  doubt,  who  have  not  decisively  rejected  the 
pseudo-Christian  teaching,  but  consider  its  pros  and  cons. 
These  the  readers  are  to  convince  of  the  folly  of  their 
hesitation,  and  of  the  untruth  of  the  teaching  so  dangerous 
to  them.  There  are  also  some  who  have  been  scathed 
by  the  fire  of  destruction,  but  can  still  be  rescued. 
Finally,  there  are  those  who  must  be  treated  with  mingled 
fear  and  sympathy ;  their  unclean  sins  are  to  be  hated 
and  shunned  carefully,  but  they  themselves  are  to  be 
shown  that  undeserved  mercy  which  everyone  himself 
hopes  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Christ  in  the 
day  of  judgment  (vv.  21-23,  n.  8). 

A  sixth  feature  in  the  description  of  these  seducers  is 
the  representation  of  their  appearance  in  the  present  as 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  long  since  uttered  and 
written  down.  Immediately  after  the  mention  of  their 
appearance  among  the  readers  as  the  pressing  occasion 
for  writing  this  letter,  Jude  goes  on  to  say  that  these 
persons  had  long  before  been  the  subject  of  a  writing  in 
which  this  judgment  was  pointed  out  (ver.  4,  n.  9).  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  what  follows  mention  is  made  of 
different  cases  of  judgment  in  the  O.T.  typical  of  what 
awaits  these  persons  (vv.  5-7),  and  that  the  words  of 
Enoch  about  God's  final  judgment  upon  all  godless  persons 
are  quoted  (ver.  14f.),  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  judg- 
ment to  be  described  in  the  following  passage,  as  one  long 
prophesied,  especially  since  irakat,  suggests  iraXaik  Bui0i]icrf 
and  irpoyeypafifiivot,  recalls  such  passages  as  Kom.  xv.  4; 
Acts  i.  16 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8,     B\it  this  interpretation  of  tqutq 
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would  be  possible  only  if  it  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  judgment  that  God  was 
about  to  visit  upon  these  persons.  But  this  is  not  the  case ; 
indeed,  one  searches  the  letter  in  vain  for  any  direct  state- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  cited  cases  of  divine  judgment, 
actual  and  prophesied,  are  more  suited  to  indicate  the 
sinfulness  of  these  unworthy  Christians,  whom  God  will 
3ertainly  not  leave  unpunished,  than  to  portray  the  judg- 
nent  which  eventually  will  overtake  them.  It  is  equally 
mpossible  to  take  tovto  as  an  introduction  to  Jude's 
[ascription  of  these  persons  in  ver.  46  (n.  9).  If,  as  is 
enerally  the  case,  tovto  refers  to  what  precedes,  Jude 
^nceives  the  appearance  of  these  persons  in  the  Churches 
)  which  he  is  writing  as  a  judgment,  and  more  than  that, 
judgment  long  since  prophesied  in  some  writing, 
aturally  it  is  not  a  judgment  fulfilled  upon  them  or  by 
em,  but  a  judgment  upon  the  Churches  in  which  they 
ve  appeared.  Jude's  thought  is  the  same  as  John's 
len  he  represents  the  coming  of  Christ  as  bringing  judg- 
jnt  into  the  world,  although  Christ  Himself  judges  no 
3  and  is  judged  by  no  one  (John  ix.  39,  iii  19  ;  but  cf. 
17,  xii.  47),  and  Paul's  when  he  looks  upon  divisions 
0  sects  which  he  foresees,  as  a  judgment  appointed  by 
i  in  the  Church,  in  order  to  distinguish  faithful 
•istians  from  the  impure  elements  in  its  community 
^OT.  xi.  19).  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  persons  are 
jtantly  making  their  way  into  new  Churches,  just  as  it 
afortunate  that  Christians  are  under  necessity  of  being 
ecuted  for  their  faith ;  but,  looked  at  from  the  divine 
t  of  view,  both  are  parts  of  the  judgment  which 
QS  at  the  house  of  God  (1  Pet.  iv.  17)  before  it  is 
led  in  the  world ;  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  last 
3(1  John  ii.  18).  The  readers  are  enabled  the  more 
y  to  assume  the  right  attitude  toward  this  saddening 
because  Jude,  taking  for  granted  that  he  is  recalling 
what   the  readers  already  know,  is  able  to  say  that 
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the  godless  persons  who  have  come  among  them  are  those 
of  whom  it  was  long  since  prophesied  in  written  form, 
not  simply  that  they  would  come  in  general,  but  that 
they  would  creep  in  among  Jude's  readers.  One  seeks  in 
vain  for  such  a  prophecy  in  the  Booh  of  Enoch  or  in  the 
O.T.,  because  at  the  time  when  they  were  written  no 
Christian  Churches  were  as  yet  in  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  l-iii  4,  we  have  a  prophecy 
which  exactly  suits,  namely,  the  announcement  that  false 
teachers,  whose  theory  and  practice  exactly  corresponds 
to  those  of  the  godless  bearers  of  the  Christian  name  in 
Jude,  will  appear  among  a  certain  group  of  Jewish 
Christian  Churches.  The  narrative  in  which  this  is 
found  shows  verbal  resemblances  to  Jude  4  at  the  very 
beginning.  Assuming,  then,  that  2  Pet.  ii  l-iii.  4  is 
not  copied  from  an  older  document  which  Jude  also  had 
before  him,  it  is  clear  that  Jude  is  referring  to  2  Peter, 
and  that  this  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  same  Jewish 
Christian  Churches  as  2  Peter.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  Jude  17  f.  The  readers  are  told  to  keep  in 
remembrance  the  words  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  formerly 
spoken,  namely,  that  "In  the  last  time  there  shall  be 
mockers  walking  according  to  their  own  ungodly  lusts." 
Perhaps  the  direct  form  of  speech  in  which  the  apostolic 
prophecy  is  here  reproduced  does  not  absolutely  exclude 
the  possibility  of  repeated  and  varied  prophecies  being 
summed  up  in  this  statement  (n.  10).  But  if  this  were 
the  case,  the  expression  would  be  unnatural.  Moreover, 
it  is  just  as  impossible  here  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
viilv  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  16  and  iii.  15.  The  reference  is  to 
words  which  the  apostles  addressed  to  the  readers  of 
Jude,  and  so  also  to  the  readers  of  2  Peter.  Accordingly, 
in  ver.  4  it  is  assumed  that  the  readers  are  familiar  with 
a  written  prophecy  of  the  entrance  among  the  readers  of 
the  libertines  which  has  now  taken  place.  That  such  a 
prophecy^  having  reference  to  their  conditions,  was  ad- 
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Iressed  to  this  group  of  readers  is  almost  as  self-evident 
IS  the  fact  that  only  a  Christian  could  predict  the  appear- 
nee  of  false  teachers  among  a  definite  group  of  Christian 
/hurches.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  connection  of 
y.  16-20,  the  mockers  of  ver.  18  are  the  same  persons  to 
hom,  according  to  ver.  4,  this  written  prophecy  referred, 
onsequently  the  prophecy  of  ver.  4,  only  the  general 
>ntents  of  which  are  here  indicated,  and  the  prophecy  of 
jr.  18,  which  is  verbally  quoted,  must  have  been  con- 
ined  in  one  and  the  same  writing  addressed  to  these 
wish  Christian  Churches.  But  in  2  Peter,  the  same 
)istle  which  we  recognise  as  the  writing  presupposed  in 
r.  4  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-3),  we  find  almost  exactly  the  words 
oted  by  Jude  (ver.  18)  from  the  same  writing  (2  Pet. 

3).  Unless  recourse  is  had  to  very  artificial  assump- 
QS  (§  44),  here  is  positive  proof  that  in  ver.  18  and 
'.  4  Jude  refers  to  2  Peter,  in  both  instances  as  a 
ting  addressed  to  the  readers  of  his  own  letter,  and  in 
.  18  as  the  writing  of  an  apostle.  Against  this  con- 
don  it  cannot  be  argued  that  Jude  attributes  these 
phetic  words  not  to  a  single  apostle,  but  to  the 
sties  collectively.  At  most,  a  literal  interpretation 
d  here  draw  only  the  improbable  conclusion  that  all 
apostles  had  written  a  collective  letter  to  the  readers 
1  wbich  this  quotation  was  made.  In  the  very  nature 
he  case,  if  he  intended  to  use  direct  discourse,  Jude 
1  quote  what  the  apostles  had  said  to  the  readers  on 
point  in  question  only  as  the  saying  of  a  single 
tie,  naturally,  of  course,  assuming  that  other  apostles 
said  or  written  similar  things  to  the  readers  about  the 
matter.  It  is  this  very  presupposition  which  he 
3sses  when  he  mentions  the  apostles,  and  not  Peter 
,  as  the  source  of  this  prophecy.  Although  this 
5Ssion,  in  and  of  itself,  is  entirely  intelligible,  it  is  all 
Qore   natural  if  Jude  had  2  Peter  before  him ;  since 

Pet.    iii.  3  Peter  does  not  represent  the  prophecy 
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quoted  by  Jude  as  something  new,  expressed  by  him  now 
for  the  first  time,  but,  in  marked  distinction  from  his  own 
prediction  in  ii.  1,  he  simply  reminds  the  readers  of  this 
prophecy  as  if  it  were  something  already  known  and 
expected  (above,  p.  230).  One  apostle,  who  had  once 
written  a  letter  to  the  same  readers  on  related  subjects, 
expressing  himself  in  the  same  way  as  Peter,  is  mentioned 
in  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  Even  if  Jude  knew  no  more  than  we 
are  able  to  infer  from  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  15,  with  this  before 
him  he  could  write  as  he  does ;  for  he  does  not  speak  as 
Peter  does  in  2  Pet.  iii  2  of  the  apostles  of  the  readers,  of 
whom  Paul  was  not  one  (above,  p.  202),  but  of  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  Paul  also  was  counted 
one  by  the  older  apostles  and  the  brothers  of  Jesus  (GaL 
ii.  9).  Jude  makes  use  also  of  the  words  of  2  Pet.  iii  2 
in  introducing  the  quotation  (fivtjaOrjvai  r&v  irpoeifyquevav 
fmiiAronv)^  but  does  not  copy  them;  rather  he  alters  the 
words  and  adapts  them  to  his  purpose.  Neither  in  ver. 
17  f.  nor  ver.  4  does  he,  like  Peter,  recall  the  prophecies 
of  the  O.T.  and  Christ's  commandment  to  the  apostles, 
but  only  an  apostolic  prophecy. 

On  the  exegetical  side  this  simple  understanding  of 
the  situation  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  remark,  often 
made,  that  irdXcu  (ver.  4)  refers  back  to  the  remote  past 
Taken  in  contrast  to  the  recent  appearance  of  the  sinful 
Christians,  it  can  express  an  interval  of  weeks  and  months 
just  as  well  as  of  years  and  centuries  (n.  11).  How  long 
a  time  elapsed  between  the  prophecy  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1-3 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  which  was  the  direct 
occasion  for  the  composition  of  Jude,  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  word  iraXai,^  "  long  ago,"  nor  in  general  is  it 
possible  to  determine  it ;  nevertheless,  ver.  5  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  time  subsequent  to  the  great  judgment  of  the  year 
70.  Jude  begins  his  statement  in  ver.  5  by  saying  that 
he  is  recalling  what  the  readers  know ;  and  this  is  emphas- 
ised by  appeal  to  the  comprehensive  knowledge  which  the 
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aders  already  possess  (cf.  1  John  ii.  20  £,  27,  and  n.  12), 
I  of  which  implies  that  he  is  not  only  citing  facts  known 
the  readers,  but  that  he  can  also  count  upon  their  under- 
mding  of  brief  or  obscure  hints;  How  necessaty  this 
eliminary  remark  was,  is  indicated  by  the  history  of  the 
;erpretation  of  the  closely  connected  sentences  in  ver.  5  f., 
ich  Jude  must  have  had  particularly  in  view  when  he 
de  the  remark,  since  the  connection  of  the  third  state- 
nt  (ver.  7)  is  much  more  loose  than  that  of  the  others. 
3  first  thing  he  recalled  is  this,  namely,  "  that  God,  the 
^d  (this  is  the  meaning  of  Kvpvo^  without  the  article),  or 
jording  to  the  reading  which  is  probably  original,  see 
12)  that  Jesus,  after  having  saved  a  people  out  of 
^t,  the  second  time  destroyed  them  that  believed 
"    That  a  fact  from  the  O.T.  is  here  meant  is  doubt- 

for  then  the  order  in  which  Jude  cites  his  facts  is 
'  remarkable,  since  in  such  a  case  he  would  pass 
I  the  later  books  of  the  Pentateuch  or  O.T.  back 
ren.  vi.  and  xix.  (cf.  the  opposite  order  in  Sir.  xvi. 
)).  Against  this  understanding  of  the  reference  is 
the  omission  of  the  article  before  Xao9  (cf.  Acts  xv.  14  ; 
ii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9f. ;  but  o  Xao9,  Matt.  ii.  4,  iv.  23 ; 

xi.  50,  52,  xviii.  14 ;  Acts  x.  2 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  and 
>9  airov^  Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke  i.  68 ;  Rom.  xi.  1).  But 
lost  important  reason  for  rejecting  this  interpretation 
5  impossibility  of  finding  within  the  O.T.  the  familiar 
d  instance  in  which  God  destroyed  those  who  were 
med  from  Egypt  but  remained  unbelieving,  in  com- 
)n  to  a  first  instance,  equally  well  known,  in  which 
d  the  same  thing ;  for  that  the  cases  were  parallel 
i  natural  presupposition,  since  otherwise  it  would  be 
;ary  to  indicate  the  contrast  in  the  divine  action  in 
^o  cases  (n.  12).     The  original  readers  readily  under- 

that  Jude  was  contrasting  the  judgment  of  the 
ition  of  Israel  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  who,  with  a 
tppy  exceptions,  perished  in  the  wilderness  for  their 
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unbelief  without  having  seen  the  land  of  promise  (Num. 
xiv.   11-38;   Deut.   L    26,  32,   ii.   14-16;  Ps.   cvi.    24; 
1  Cor.  X.  5 ;  Heb.  iii.  10,  19),  with  another  generation, 
which  likewise,   after  having  been    redeemed   as  Grod's 
people,  was  condemned  and  destroyed  in  punishment  for 
its  unbelief.     Throughout  the  N.T.,  from  the  discourses 
of  the  Baptist  to  the   visions  of  Kevelation,   we    find 
expressed,  indicated,  or  presupposed,  the  idea  that  Christ 
has  accomplished  a  redemption  comparable  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Israel  from  Egypt  (n.  12).     The  object  of  this 
redemption  is  not  the  Jewish  people,  but  nevertheless  a 
people  of  God  to  whom  the  titles  of  Israel  are  applied 
(vol.  i.  p.  82  f.).     In  neither  case,  after  the  redemption  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  and  after  the  redemption  by  Christ, 
were  the  redeemed  people  of  God  destroyed,  but  the 
majority  of  those   to  whom  redemption  was  oflfered — 
those  who  were  called  first  of  all  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  redemption  and  the  possession  of  the  blessings  which 
it  assured,   i.e.  the  countrjmaen  and  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  who  refused   to   have   faith   in  Him — were   con- 
demned  for  their  unbelief.     Jude  could  say  that  Jesus 
had  visited  this  judgment  upon  the  unbelieving  mass  of 
the  Jewish  people,  because  they  had  been  judged  by  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  which  they  rejected  (John  xii.   48, 
XV.  22,  ix.  39 ;  Matt.  xii.  39-45,  xiii.  14f. ;  Luke  xx.  18), 
and  because  the  threatening  prophecy  of  Jesus  about  the 
evil  and  adulterous  generation  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  (John  ii.  19  = 
Mark  xiv.  58,  xv.  29 ;  Acts  vi.  14 ;  also  Matt.  xxi.  19, 
41-43,   xxii.    7,   xxiii.    35-xxiv.    2;    Luke    xix.    41-44, 
xxi.  5,  vi.  20-24,  xxiii.  28-31).     Jude,  therefore,  must 
have  written  after  this  event.     Among  Jewish  Christian 
Churches  especially,  in  whose  minds  the  memory  of  this 
catastrophe  was  fresh,  no  misunderstanding  was  possible, 
and  for  them  in  particular  was  the  judgment  upon  the 
unbelieving  majority  of  their  own  people  the  most  powerful 
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incentive  to  hold  fast  their  faith,  and  to  maintain  it 
even  against  the  temptation  to  which  they  had  recently 
been  subjected, — the  temptation  to  accept  a  so-called 
Christianity,  which  really  denied  the  only  Lord  of  the 
Christians,  and  perverted  into  heathen  immorality  the 
state  of  grace  in  which  His  redeemed  ser\^ants  stood. 

If  Peter,  who  died  in  the  year  64,  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  predicted  to  the  same  Christian  Churches  to  which 
Jude  is  addressed,  that  teachers  of  an  immoral  type  of 
Christianity,  and\  persons  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  outside  their  circle,  who  scoflfed  at  the  promise 
of  the  parousia,  would  appear  among  them ;  and  if  Jude 
believed,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  that  this 
prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  creeping  in  of  dangerous 
men,  whose  theory  and  practice  were  alike  vicious,  in 
whom  were  to  be  discerned  the  essential  features  of  the 
prophetic  description  of  2  Peter, — he  could  say  that  this 
had  been  written  concerning  them  long  ago  (ver.  4),  and 
that  their  coming  had  been  foretold  to  the  readers  by  the 
lips  of  apostles  (ver.  17  f.).  Assuming  the  year  75  as  the 
approximate  date  for  the  composition  of  Jude, — since  a 
date  much  later  is  made  impossible  by  the  little  we  know 
of  the  author's  life  history  (above,  p.  239  £), — a  period  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Peter  had 
written  2  Peter  to  the  same  Churches. 

1.  (P.  238.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  are  to  be  distinguished, 
(1)  The  apostle  Judas,  son  of  Simon,  a  man  from  Carioth  (John  vL  71,  xiii. 
2,  etc.);  (2)  the  apostle  Judas- Jacobi  (son  of  a  certain  James,  see  Forsch, 
vi.  344  f.),  Luke  vi  16 ;  Acts  i.  13 ;  John  xiv.  22,  probably  to  be  identified 
with  LebbsBUS  or  Thaddseus,  Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  (3)  Judas  [Jude],  the 
son  of  Mary,  brother  of  James,  Joseph,  Simon,  several  sisters,  and  Jesus 
(Matt.  xiii.  66  ;  Mark  vi  3  ;  Jude  1,  cf.  Matt.  xii.  46 ;  Mark  iii  31 ;  John  ii 
12,  vii  3-8 ;  Acts  i.  14 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  6 ;  Hegesippus  in  Eus.  H,  E,  iii.  19,  xx. 
1-8,  xxxii.  6) ;  (4)  Judas  Barsabas,  a  man  of  prophetic  gifts,  and  the  respected 
representative  sent  by  the  mother  Church  to  the  Church  in  Antioch,  Acts  xv. 
22--34,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  31  (to  be  distiuguished  irom  Joseph  Barsabas  sumamed 
Justus,  Acts  i.  23 ;  Papias  in  Eus.  H,  E.  iii  39.  9).  Still  another  name 
(§  44,  n.  1)  is  that  of  Judas,  the  last  Jewish  Christian  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian  (Eus.  H,  E,  iv.  6.  3 ;  Chron.,  armo  Abrah.  2139 ;  Epiph. 
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HcBT.  Ixvi.  20),  whom  Schlatter  (Der  Chronograph  aus  dem  10  Jah/r,  Antondns^ 
1894,  S.  26-37)  declares  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  chronology  which  he 
thinks  Eusebius  {H.  E,  vi.  7)  refers  incorrectly  to  the  time  of  Severus  (cf. 
Forsch,  vi.  283,  291  ff.)- 

2.  (P.  238.)  Clem.  HypoL  Lat.  trans.  (Forsch.iii.  83),  "Judas,  qui  catholicam 
scripsit  epistolam,  f rater  filiorum  Joseph  exstans  valde  religiosus  et  cum  sciret 
propinquitatem  domini,  non  tamen  dicit  se  ipsum  fratrem  eius  esse,  sed  quid 
dixit?  ^Jvdas  serous  Jem  Ghristi,  ut  pote  domini, /rater  autem  Jacobi' ;  hoc 
cnim  verum  est :  frater  erat  ex  Joseph."  Clement  holds  to  the  view  that  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier  wife.  The  pride  of 
the  relatives  of  Jesus,  the  becTroavvoi,  in  their  family,  of  which  Africanus 
reminds  us  (Eus.  H.  E,  i.  7.  14),  was  a  later  development  (cf.  voL  i.  p.  109). 
Of  more  modem  writers,  cf.  Bengel  on  Jude  1,  but  especially  Hofmann,  vii.  2. 
145  f .  The  remarks  of  Spitta  (300  f .),  which  are  opposed  to  the  view  here 
advocated,  are  based,  if  the  present  writer  understands  them  correctly,  upon 
the  untenable  view  that  the  title  '*  Brother  of  James  "  is  designed  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  writer  to  send  this  letter  of  exhortation,  having  practically 
the  same  meaning  as  aTrooroXos  Se  *I.  Xp.  (Tit.  i.  1 ;  cf .  Bom.  i.  1).  Even  if  we 
be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  honour  paid  to  the  relatives  of  Jesus  as  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  Christian  type  of  thought, — of  a  kind  not 
altogether  spiritual,  and  contrary  to  the  thought  of  Christ  (Matt.  xii.  49), — ^we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Churches  of  Palestine  had  so  far  lost  their  reason 
as  to  pay  special  honour  to  Jude  because  he  was  a  brother  of  James,  or  to 
Simeon  because  he  was  James'  cousin,  or,  vice  versa,  to  James  because  he  was 
Jude's  brother.  On  the  contrary,  after  they  believed  they  were  known  in- 
dividually as  "The  brother  of  the  Lord"  (QaL  i.  19),  and  collectively  as 
"Brethren  of  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5;  Acts  i  14);  but  they  themselves 
make  no  use  of  this  title  in  their  Epistles.  Here,  as  in  Jas.  i.  1,  this  negative 
conclusion  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  properly  drawn  from  the  writer's 
self -designation  as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  if  it  were  not  necessary  in 
view  of  the  chiastically  constructed  contrast  between  SovXos — dB€\<l}6s  di  and 
'I.  Xp.  and  'IdKcafios, 

3.  (P.  241.)  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  ver.  3. 
With  regard  to  ctrxovy  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  456,  n.  3.  From  ncpl  rrjs  k,  ^.  (raynjpias 
we  derive  the  impression  that  this  is  the  central  point  or  main  subject  of  the 
proposed  writing,  since  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  further  defined  (cf. 
1  Thess.  V.  1 ;  1  John  i.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  12,  iii.  16  ;  Bom.  i.  3).  The  strong  ex- 
pression, nacav  ctttovS^v  woiovfievos  ypaxfifiVy  means  more  than  the  eager 
turning  over  in  one's  mind  of  an  intention  which,  in  the  case  of  a  writing, 
would  imply  meditation  preparatory  to  composition.  Peter  had  such  an 
intention  in  mind  when  he  wrote  2  Pet.  i  16,  but  by  the  use  of  the  future 
o-TTovdao-fi)  he  indicates  that  this  intention  has  yet  to  be  zealously  carried  out ; 
Jude  was  already  engaged  in  the  work.  Cf.  also  Gal.  ii.  10;  2  Pet.  i.  5. 
By  the  57ra|,  ver.  3  (Heb.  vi.  4),  which  is  not  essentially  different  in  meaning 
from  €<t>dTTc^  (cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  18  with  Bom.  vi.  10,  or  Heb.  ix.  12  with  ix.  26), 
it  is  clearly  implied  that  a  second  irapabidovai  is  superfluous  or  inadmissible. 
Even  in  ver.  5,  where  ofn-a|  approaches  the  sense  of  "in  general"  (Vberhaupt) 
(Hermas,  Vis,  iii.  3.  4 ;  Mand,  iv.  4.  1 ;  Didymus,  Lat.  ommno=drra^y  de  Trin, 
i.  19,  cf.  &jra(arr\&s)i  it  is  correlated  with  virop.vrjo'aiy  in  distinction  from 
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MdfTKtiw.  Tois  6yloi9  without  further  definition  can  only  mean  the  whole 
Church,  or  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Land  (vol.  L  p.  455  f.,  n.  2).  But  since 
in  the  matter  of  faith  the  latter  were  not  distinguished  from  the  Gentile 
Christian  Churches  (cf.  €.g.  GaL  i  22-24;  1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  11 ; 
1  Pet.  y.  9,  12;  2  Pet.  iii  15  f.),  and  since  the  Epistle  shows  no  hostile 
feeling  toward  the  Christianity  of  other  Churches,  it  must  mean  the  whole 
Church.  The  objections  raised  by  Spitta  (309)  are  to  the  present  writer 
unintelligible,  and  Spitta's  opinion  (416),  that  through  a  misreading  of  2  Pet. 
ii.  21  (rots  dyiois  instead  of  avroh  dylas),  Jude,  contrary  to  all  known  usage, 
understood  "the  saints"  to  mean  the  apostles,  seems  hardly  to  require  re- 
futation. All  Christians  are  here  appropriately  called  saints  (cf.  1  Pet.  i. 
15  f.) ;  and  this  thought  is  somewhat  emphasised  by  the  relation  of  the  word 
to  the  context,  because  in  what  follows  the  writer  deals  with  persons  who 
are  or  who  have  been  reckoned  among  the  "  saints,"  and  who,  having  received 
the  same  faith  as  the  readers,  have  perverted  it  in  a  direction  antagonistic 
both  to  the  holiness  of  the  Church  and  to  its  faith  (ver.  20). 

4.  (P.  243.)  Since  irapeia-idva-av  is  used  in  ver.  4  as  irap€i(rrj\$ov  in  Gal. 
ii  4  without  any  indication  of  the  region  where  the  false  teachers  had  crept 
in,  it  is  necessary  in  both  instances  to  supply  this  from  the  context.  In 
Galatians  it  is  the  Church  in  Antioch  (ZKom.  Gal.  86  f .) ;  here  it  is  the  circle 
of  the  readers  among  whom  they  are  now  found,  ver.  12,  and  also  in  the 
latter  passage  their  entrance  into  the  Church  through  a  purely  sham  con- 
version and  hypocritical  baptism  is  not  called  a  irapeia-dvvm.  Their  teaching 
is  that  rejected  in  Bom.  vi.  1.  15 ;  Gal.  v.  13 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  16 ;  and  referred  to 
in  Rom.  vL  12 ;  1  Cor.  vL  12  ff.,  but  described  at  greatest  length  in  2  Pet.  ii. 
(above,  p.  224  f .). 

6.  (Pp.  243, 245.)  Even  Didymus  on  Jude  1 1  (Latin  version)  interprets  the 
typical  significance  of  Korah  as  above,  p.  244  f.  Cf.  1  Cor.  x.  1-11.  In  address- 
ing the  Church  of  Corinth,  which  was  stirring  up  an  insurrection  against  its 
founder,  in  1  Cor.  x.  10  Paul  uses  the  words  fifj  yoyyvCert^  which  are  un- 
doubtedly suggested  by  Num.  xvii.  6-14,  and  so  are  intended  to  remind  them 
of  those  complaints  against  the  authorities  which  were  instigated  by  Korah, 
and  after  his  destruction  were  echoed  throughout  the  entire  congregation. 
Cf.  1  Cor.  xvi.  16,  also  cf.  Heb.  xiiL  17  with  Heb.  iii  7-iv.  11.  The  meaning 
of  the  comparison  with  Cain  is  more  obscure.  Being  the  first  of  three  types, 
it  may  possibly  express  the  more  general  thought  that  the  false  teachers  are 
given  over  to  unrighteousness ;  since,  as  contrasted  with  the  righteous  Abel, 
Cain  is  an  unrighteous  man  (Matt,  xxiii.  35).  With  this  possibly  is  connected 
the  thought  of  1  John  iii.  12, 15,  that  they,  on  account  of  their  "  evil  works," 
are  jealous  of  the  righteous  and  their  enemies,  and  are  murderers  of  their  own 
brothers.  It  is  also  possible  that  underlying  the  passage  there  is  a  traditional 
Jewish  description  of  these  **evil  works"  (cf.  Siegfried,  PhilOy  S.  150 f.). 
Spitta  (352),  following  the  example  of  Schneckenburger  (Beitrdge  z,  Einl,  221), 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  embellishment  of  Gen.  iv.  in  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  i,  which  represents  Cain  as  disputing  with  Abel,  and  saying,  "  There 
is  no  judgment,  and  no  judge,  and  no  other  world ;  the  righteous  will  receive 
no  good  reward,  and  vengeance  wiU  not  be  taken  upon  the  ungodly."  This 
woudd  suit  perfectly  the  description  in  2  Pet.,  but  does  not  suit  so  well 
that  in  Jude,  where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  denial  of  the  eschatological 
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hope  which  is  especiallj  noticeable  in  ver.  18.  With  regaid  to  the  text 
of  ver.  12,  see  above,  p.  235,  on  2  Pet  ii  13.  Because  in  this  instance  aydnois 
vft&¥  instead  of  dydirau  mrrmv  precedes,  aw  in  <n;ycvi»xov/icvoi  has  a  different 
force.  The  added  v/uf,  which  is  poorl j  attested,  is  nevertheless  correct  in 
thought.  There  is  much  in  favour  of  taking  d<f>6p«»s  with  what  follows, 
as  in  S*  S',  and  is  done  hj  Hofmann;  for  there  is  nothing  inherentlj 
blameworthy  about  taking  part  in  their  feasts  without  fear.  Nor  can  it 
hardly  be  the  mere  *' feasting  together'  that  is  condemned,  but  rather  the 
manner  of  their  participation  in  the  love-feasts,  namely,  the  fact  that  they 
conduct  themselves  as  (rn-iXo^^,  which  is  clearly  not  here  used  in  the  sense 
of  ''rocks,**  ''cliffs,"  but  is  intelligible  only  if  ti^en  as  related  etymologically 
and  in  sense  to  crn-iXot,  2  Pet  ii  13  ("spots"),  and,  therefore,  as  equivalent 
to  itririKmfiivaif  Jude  23 ;  fiffiuurfUvoif  as  in  Hesychius'  gloss  (cf .  Jude  8 ; 
Tit.  i.  15;  Bev.  iii  4,  xiv.  4).  Didymus  (Lat.)  reads  qui  in  dUecUombus 
vedrU  TnaculcUis  (but  read  rather  with  Liicke  nMcuUUi)  co9pukmtur.  Cf. 
Hofmann  on  w.  12  and  23.  This  does  not  in  any  sense  imply  that  they 
practised  immorality  at  their  love-feasts,  but  that  they  partook  of  them 
polluted  by  their  unchastity,  and  wherever  they  went  took  with  them  the 
thoughts  and  passions  corresponding  to  the  character  of  their  life. 

6.  (P.  244.)  •ATTodioptfovTcs,  which  is  used  in  ver.  19  without  the  object, 
does  not  require  the  supplying  of  a  siogle  definite  object  any  more  than  this 
is  required  when  we  speak  of  something  that  separates  in  distinction  from 
something  that  unites.  If  dcopt^ciy  is  an  emphatic  opt^civ,  diroBiopiCfiv  is  an 
emphatic  d<f>opiC(iv,  and  means  a  separation  completely  accomplished.  The 
Pharisees,  Gr.  ol  difxopurfiipoi  (see  vol.  i.  p.  68),  separated  themselves  from 
the  am  haarez  and  made  sharp  distinctions  among  the  people  of  Qod,  without 
withdrawing  entirely  from  the  people.  These  false  teachers  made  even 
sharper  distinctions,  and  created  divisions  along  the  lines  of  these  distinctions. 
They  are  olpcrixoi.  Tit.  iii.  10.  In  contrast  to  their  practice  stands  the  strong 
sense  of  unity  in  the  Church,  ver.  20  f.  The  Holy  Spirit  unites  (ver.  20); 
the  y^x^'^'^h  who  are  without  the  Spirit,  divide  (ver.  19),  in  the  first  place  by 
their  presumptuous  judgments,  and  then  by  conduct  tending  to  destroy  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church.  That  they  claimed  in  exceptional  measure  to 
possess  the  Spirit,  asserting  that  they  were  n-vcvfun-iicoi,  as  distinguished 
from  y^x^'^^h  ^  ^^  ^^^^  highly  probable.  The  misuse  of  Pauline  phrases 
among  these  persons  (2  Pet.  iii.  16)  reminds  one  of  1  Cor.  ii.  10-iiL  3. 

7.  (P.  247.)  JXkdvTi  is  clearly  used  in  an  active  sense  ("leading  astray," 
"seduction")  in  1  Thess.  ii.  3  (cf.  2  Cor.  vi.  8) ;  2  Thess.  ii.  11  (cf.  ver.  9, 
Hpara  ^evSovr);  also  in  Matt,  xxvii.  64.  The  deceiver  of  the  people 
(6  irXdvos,  xxviL  63)  led  them  astray  so  long  as  he  lived  (John  vii.  12 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  2).  His  alleged  resurrection  will  not  increase  the  error  of  the  people, 
but  will  make  stronger  and  more  injurious  his  power  to  lead  them  astray. 
Furthermore,  cf.  1  John  iv.  6  with  2  John  7 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  In  Eph.  iv.  14 
also  the  word  can  be  taken  only  in  an  active  sense,  on  account  of  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connected,  yitBohia  r^r  n-Xavi;; ,  and  the  context. 

8.  (P.  248.)  It  is  presupposed  that  in  ver.  22  f .  Tischendorf  s  critical 
apparatus  is  very  imperfect,  but  that  he  nevertheless  gives  the  correct  reading 
(cf .  Spitta,  377  f .).  The  reading  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Clement  (Lat) 
in  connection  with  yer,  23  (Forsch,  iii*  85) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ver.  2^ 
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like  so  many  other  venes,  is  overlooked,  this  passage  is  carelessly  quoted  by 
Clement  from  memory  in  Strom,  vi.  65.  It  is  impossible  for  the  present 
writer  to  escape  the  impression  that  Didachs  ii.  7  is  dependent  upon  Jude 
22  f. :  ov  fuoTjatis  ifdvra  SyBpoirov,  oKKa  oli  fiiv  ikiy^tis^  wtpl  dc  &v  wpwrtv^^ 
tAis  dc  dyafT^crcif  vif$p  r^y  "^h^^  ^^'  '^^  third  clause  is  the  least  accurate 
reproduction ;  but  the  preceding,  "  thou  shalt  hate  no  man,**  is  in  keeping 
with  Jude's  thought,  who,  while  he  requires  hatred  of  the  sins  of  the  wicked 
(cf.  Rev.  iL  6X  requires  also  mercy  toward  the  persons  themselves. 

9.  (Pp.  248, 249.)   In  opposition  to  Spitta's  contention  (311  f.)  that  rovro  t6 

KplfjM  =  "  this  accusation,"  is  used  to  introduce  the  words  ao-c/Sctp  ,  .  . 

apvovfuvoi,  it  is  sufficient  to  suggest  (1)  that  this  syntactical  relation  can  be 

expressed  only  by  a  complete  sentence  either  in  direct  discourse  (1  Cor.  vii. 

29 ;  Gal.  iii.  2, 17),  or  with  ori  (Rom.  ii.  3,  xi.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  60 ;  2  Thess. 

iii.  10),  or  by  an  infinitive  sentence  (Rom.  xiv.  13 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  26 ;  2  Cor. 

ii.  1 ;  Eph.  iv.  17) ;  (2)  that  Kpifia  is  hardly  anywhere  used  in  the  sense  of 

accusation.    Nor  is  Hofmann's  interpretation  satisfactory,  according  to  which 

TovTo  refers  to  the  judgment  visited  upon  the  intruders  in  the  present ;  for, 

although  the  sinner  may  be  thought  of  as  one  who  by  his  very  act  condemns 

himself  (John  iii  18  f. ;  Gal.  ii  11),  this  is  not  stated  either  in  what  precedes 

or  follows;   so  it  is  not  a  manifest  fact  to  which  rovro  might  refer.    But 

Hofmann  states  what  is  correct  and  really  self-evident  when  he  says  that 

rovro  refers  to  what  precedes,  namely,  to  frapfto-cdvo-ov.    Furthermore,  Spitta 

reads  more  into  the  passage  than  it  contains  when  he  (314  f .,  383  L)  concludes, 

from  the  article  with  vpoy€ypafifjJvoif  that  acquaintance  is  here  presupposed 

with  a  writing  in  which  a  still  older  prophecy,  presumably  from  the  O.T.,  is 

applied  to  the  persons  who  now  have  crept  in  among  the  readers  of  Jude.   Just 

as  it  is  presupposed  in  John  xi.  2  that  the  readers  had  heard  or  read  of  a  woman 

who  had  anointed  Jesus'  feet,  and  that  the  information  is  there  imparted  that 

the  woman,  whose  name  they  had  not  heretofore  known,  was  Mary  of  Bethany ; 

so  Jude  assumes  that  the  readers  know  that  it  has  been  previously  written 

or  prophesied  in  an  older  writing  that  certain  persons,  who  are  libertines  in 

theory  and  practice,  will  make  their  appearance  among  them.    What  he  says 

now  is  this,  namely,  that  the  persons  who  shortly  before  have  appeared 

among  the  readers  are  those  whose  appearance  among  them  was  prophesied 

in  the  older  writing.    But  Jude's  reference  is  not  to  a  commentary  upon  a 

prophecy,  but  to  a  writing  whose  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  in  the  present, 

i.e.  to  2  Pet.  ii.  1-3,  where  we  do  not  find  an  older  prophecy  applied  to 

present  phenomena,  but  where  it  is  predicted  that  false  teachers  will  come 

among  the  readers.    Although  not  an  independent  sentence,  the  appositive 

clause  expresses  exactly  the  same  thought  as  a  sentence  in  the  form  oiroi  da-iv 

oi  7rpoy(ypafifx4voi  icrX.,  or  something  similar ;  cf.  Matt.  iii.  3,  xi.  10 ;  John 

i.  46  (1  John  ii.  22).    By  the  use  of  this  form  of  expression  in  w.  12  and  19 

is  preserved  the  identity  of  the  persons  of  unchristian  character  who  have 

appeared  among  the  readers  with  certain  persons  already  described,  except 

that  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  ver.  4,  as 

required  by  the  different  connections  of  the  two  passages.    The  mockers, 

whose  appearance  in  the  last  age  is  prophesied  by  the  apostles  (ver.  18),  are 

none  other  than  the  persons  who,  as  the  readers  can  daily  observe,  create 

divisions  (ver.  19).    In  the  same  way,  after  a  typical  and  typological  char- 
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acterisation  of  them  (yer.  10f.X  Jade  identifies  the  persons  who  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  readers  take  part  in  their  love-feasts  (ver.  12).  Of  an  entirely 
different  character  are  the  sentences  in  w.  8, 10,  16,  where  the  end  sought  is 
not  the  identification  of  figurative  with  actual  persons,  hut  where  mention 
is  made  of  different  characteristics  of  the  persons  appearing  among  the 
readers,  who  have  already  heen  described  with  sufl&cient  definitenees  in 
ver.  4  (thus  the  use  of  olroi). 

10.  (P.  250.)  The  language  used  in  ver.  18  is  not  entirely  comparable 
with  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  for,  although  in  this  latter  passage  the  prjr&s  shows  that 
the  reproduction  of  thought  is  intended  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  (see 
above,  p.  Ill),  art,  the  formula  of  indirect  discourse,  which  does  not  occur 
before  the  words  quoted  in  Jude  18,  indicates  that  the  quotation  is  not  a 
formal  citation. 

11.  (P.  252.)  With  n-dXoi,  Jude  4,  cf.  Mark  xv.  44  (according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence),  also  Soph.  Philoet.  1030= some  hours  before ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  19= since  the  time  when  Paul  began  to  use  the  tone  of  self-defence,  con- 
sequently somewhere  about  xi.  5,  or  possibly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
letter  (i.  12)— from  the  point  of  view  of  the  readers  and  hearers  of  the  letter 
about  an  hour  before ;  2  Pet.  i.  9 ;  Matt.  xi.  21  =  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
men  in  question ;  Jos.  Bell,  iii.  8.  8,  in  contrast  to  dpri^  the  time  prior  to 
the  captivity  which  has  just  taken  place,  or,  if  we  read  ov  9raXat="not  long 
ago." 

12.  (Pp.  253,  254).  The  peculiar  elb^ras  iira$  vdvra  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  attempts  to  transpose  ^n-a^,  and  in  some  instances  to  its  omission 
altogether ;  also  to  change  navra  into  navras  (S*,  but  not  in  all  MSS.),  and  into 
rot)ro,  which  is  more  common.  Here  the  apparatus  of  Teschendorf,  which  is  not 
always  without  errors,  and  not  very  clear,  is  suf&cient.  It  is  more  difi&cult 
to  decide  whether  the  correct  reading  is  Kvpios  or  'Ii^onoO^.  'O  B^^  (without  a 
preceding  Kvfuos)^  which  is  badly  attested  by  a  careless  quotation  in  Clement, 
Peed.  iii.  44  (where  \a6v  also  is  arbitrarily  put  out  of  its  place),  S*  and  other 
unimportant  witnesses,  is  out  of  the  question,  because  it  suits  any  interpre- 
tation, and  is  found  as  an  addition  to  icvpu)s  in  Clement,  Hypot,  {For9ch, 
iii.  83).  It  is  even  less  possible  to  assume  with  Spitta  that  the  original 
reading  was  $€09  without  the  article,  which  is  entirely  unattested.  Certainly 
the  article  which  is  placed  before  Kvpios  in  the  Antiochian  recension  (KL  S') 
is  not  original,  because  it  has  against  it  all  the  authorities  which  support  both 
Kvpioi  and  *hicrov9  (for  which  6  'hjarovg  could  have  been  written  equally  well), 
also  the  dominus  deus  {i,e.  Kvpiog  6  $€69)  of  Clement  (Hypot.  Lat.  trans.),  and 
because  very  frequently  the  article  is  inserted  before  the  anarthrous  Kvptos 
(Matt.  i.  22,  u.  15 ;  Jas.  iv.  10,  v.  10).  The  only  choice  left  ia  that  between 
Kvpios  (K,  perhaps  C"*  and  a  Greek  document  attributed  to  Eph.  Syr.)  and 
Ijyo-ovff.  The  latter  reading  is  attested  by  AB,  66**  (=PauL  67**),  Sahidic, 
Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Vulgate  versions;  also  by  Origen  (both  in  the  text  and 
scholion  of  the  Cod.  Laura  184,  B  64,  upon  Mount  Athos ;  see  Goltz,  Mne 
textkrU.  Arbeit  dee  zehnten  bzw.sechsten  Jahrh.  1899,  S.  51 ;  cf.  HiLh,  1899,  No. 
16),  and  by  Jerome,  Yall.  ii.  270,  vii.  413.  This  was  also  Didymus'  reading, 
not  only  in  his  Latin  commentary,  ad  Zoc.,  but  also  in  de  Trin,  iii  19,  although 
the  text,  as  we  have  it,  reads  icvpios  *Itj<rovt,  That  the  correct  reading,  how- 
ever, is  *hj<rovs  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Jerome,  viL  412,  is  in  verbal 
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agieement  with  Did.  de  Trtn.  ^loCdof  KaBokiK&s  ypot^ci  ("Judas  de  omnibus 
generaliter  .  .  .  inquit "),  so  that  Jerome  in  this  passage  of  his  commentary 
on  Gal.  must  have  copied  from  Didymus'  commentary  on  the  same  book, 
which,  p.  370,  he  mentions  as  one  of  his  sources.  There  are  also  certain 
considerations  of  fact  which  support  the  much  more  strongly  attested  ^hjaovf 
as  against  Kvpios,  The  mention  of  Jesus  in  a  statement  about  the  redemption 
out  of  Egypt  is  altogether  strange  and  quite  without  parallel  The  situation 
is  not  materially  helped  by  assuming,  as  Jerome  does,  that  Joshua  is  meant ; 
see  contra  Jov,  i.  21  (Vail,  ii  270).  This  did  not  occur  as  a  solution  to  the 
oldest  interpreters,  who  substituted  God  for  ^Irftrow  (Clement ;  see  above). 
Didymus  (Migne,  39.  1813)  and  Jerome,  in  the  passage  where  he  copies 
Didymus  (Vail.  vii.  412^  and  apparently  also  Origen  in  the  seventh  homily 
on  Deut.  (in  the  above  quoted  Athos  MS.),  use  this  passage  to  prove  that  it 
was  Jesus  Himself  with  whom  the  congregation  in  the  O.T.  had  to  do,  a 
thought  of  very  early  date ;  cf.  Just.  Dial,  cxx.,  *hjarovv  r6v  Ka\  rovs  naripas 
vyMv  €§  Alyvnrov  ^(ayay6vra.  The  name  of  Jesus  did  not  prevent  Didymus 
from  making  the  sentence  refer  to  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
without  recourse  to  the  impossible  interpretation  of  the  word  to  mean  Joshua. 
Cf.  also  Cramer,  Cat,  viii  156.  18,  157.  21,  158.  5-13,  161.  2.  But  whereas 
Clement  understood  correctly  that  Jude  meant  the  judgment  which  came 
upon  the  Jewish  people  because  of  their  failure  to  believe  on  Jesus  {Forsch. 
iii.  83,  96),  Didymus  confines  the  meaning  to  the  dying  of  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness ;  cf.  1  Cor.  x.  5 ;  Heb.  iii.  16-19.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  proved 
that  the  adverbial  btvrepov^  rpirov  xrX,  both  with  the  article  (Mark  xiv.  41 ; 
John  xxi.  17 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  2)  and  without  it  (John  iii.  4,  xxL  14, 16 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  22 ;  Rev.  xix.  3 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1),  just  as  tK  bivrepov  (Matt.  xxvi.  42 ; 
Mark  xiv.  72 ;  John  ix.  24 ;  Acts  x.  15,  xi.  9),  shows  that  the  action  which 
it  modifies  is  a  repetition  of  an  earlier  action,  no  matter  whether  it  is  pre- 
viously intimated  or  not  that  this  action  has  already  once  taken  place. 
Accordingly  it  is  also  explained  how  in  late  Greek  rpirovi  certainly  rptV, 
means  "thrice"  (see  the  writer's  Acta  Joa/nnis,  pp.  256,  258  sub  voc.).  What 
happens  a  second  or  third  time  has  happened  twice  or  thrice.  Recently 
F.  Maier,  Bib.  Z.,  1904,  S.  392,  has  confidently  claimed  that  t6  b^vrtpov  here  as 
also  often  elsewhere  is  by  no  means  a  numeral  adverb,  \mt=^deind6^  postea^  or 
even  ex  cantrario.  This  meaning,  however,  should  in  any  case  be  proved  by 
the  actual  usage  of  language  and  not  by  appeal  to  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephanus, 
or  to  other  exegetes ;  for  example,  to  Hofmann,  who  (vii.  2.  159-161)  has  left 
not  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  his  contrary  opinion  in  this  matter.  The 
only  question  is  with  what  r6  Bevrepov  is  connected.  Through  the  position 
of  the  words  it  is  impossible  that  rA  5.  is  to  be  taken  with  n-toTcvo-avTar, 
as  if  the  reading  were  rovs  to  d.  fi^  iriorevaavTas.  But  also  not  with  \dop 
.  .  .  <r&<rasy  for  every  intelligent  author  would  have  made  this  connection 
necessary  for  the  reader  by  placing  ro  d.  before  \ahv  or  before  <r&<ras.  It 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  principal  verb  o9ra>X€(r€v.  By  this  it  is  only  in- 
directly said  that  also  in  the  first  instance  on  the  part  of  many  members 
of  the  nation  which  was  to  be  saved,  there  existed  unbelief  to  which  that 
referred  to  in  Jude  is  opposed  as  a  similar  second  lack  of  faith ;  and  just  as 
indirect  is  the  statement  that  in  the  first  instance  as  in  the  second  (concern- 
ing which  it  is  directly  asserted)  a  deliverance  of  a  nation  out  of  Egypt  had 
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preceded  the  judgment  on  ita  unbelieving  members.  Only  if  r6  d,  preceded 
a^as  or  firi  irurr, — 1.«.  did  not  belong  with  air^Xco-cv^-could  the  meaning 
be,  that  in  fact  the  presuppositions  of  the  main  statement,  namely,  the  de- 
liverance of  a  nation  or  the  unbelief  of  many  of  its  members,  were  the  same 
in  both  instances,  but  only  in  the  second  and  not  in  the  first  could  the  divine 
action  be  an  aTroKiarai.  Even  then  the  contrast  would  probably  have  been 
expressed;  cf.  Heb.  ix.  28,  iira$ — ^k  ban-ipov  {^ro  devrepov  €px6ftepof); 
2  Cor.  xiiL  2,  €ls  t6  vaXxv  (i.e,  (K3»¥  r6  rpirov),  ov  <l>€io'<Tfjuu  ($e.  as  t6  frp6r 
rtpop).  The  only  question  is  whether  Jesus  is  to  be  thought  of  as  the  author 
of  the  first — only  indirectly  expressed — dvaKeo-tv^  which  occurred  in  the 
wilderness,  and  so  also  indirectly  of  the  first  a-vto-as.  In  view  of  John  xii. 
41,  1  Cor.  X.  4,  9  (t6v  Xpiarov  in  DGKL,  Marcion ;  Iren.  iv.  27.  3 ;  Clement, 
Ed.  proph.  xlix,  and  the  ancient  versions),  this  cannot  be  declared  to  be  im- 
possible. But  from  an  exegetical  point  of  view  it  is  not  possible.  Since  the 
action,  with  all  its  expressed  presuppositions,  is  described  only  as  a  second 
one  of  its  kind,  the  subjects  in  the  two  cases  might  be  different ;  so  that  to 
d€VT€pov  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  the  thought,  "And  this  was  the 
second  time  that  this  happened."  The  comparison  between  the  N.T.  redemp- 
tion and  that  of  Israel  from  Egypt  is  presupposed  in  John  i.  29, 36,  and  more 
clearly  in  1  Pet.  I  16-21  (ii.  9 ;  2  Pet  ii  1)  ;  1  Cor.  x.  1-11  (cf.  v.  7f. ;  Tit. 
ii.  14) ;  Kev.  i.  5  f.,  v.  9  f.,  xv.  3.  Jude  just  after  the  judgment  upon  Israel 
speaks  in  the  same  manner  as  Paul  prior  to  70  (1  Thess.  ii.  16 ;  Rom.  xi  9  f .), 
merely  alluding  to  the  coming  event.  Above  all,  a  comparison  should  be 
made  with  the  typological  expressions  of  Heb.  in  connection  with  the  re- 
demption of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  judgment  which  is  to  follow  upon 
the  unbelieving  of  the  redeemed  generation ;  see  below,  §  46,  n.  6 ;  §  47,  n.  9, 
with  the  amplifications  belonging  to  them  in  the  text. 


§  44.  THE  GENUINENESS  OP  JUDE  AND  THE  TWO 
EPISTLES  OF  PETER  (n.  1). 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  two  of 
these  Epistles  is  very  sharply  defined.  It  is  even  more 
impossible  in  the  case  of  2  Peter  than  of  James  or  1  Peter, 
by  the  assumption  of  later  additions  or  by  modifying  the 
greeting,  to  get  out  of  the  letter  an  old  writing,  the 
author  of  which  is  not  responsible  for  the  claims  that  meet 
us  in  the  document.  The  manner  in  which  the  beginning 
of  the  letter  is  connected  with  the  greeting  by  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  the  repeated  and  definite 
references  to  experiences  of  Peter  and  his  fellow-apostles, 
which  are  in  keeping  with  the  name  in  the  greeting  and 
declared  to  be  experiences  of  the  author  (2  Pet.  i.  3,  14, 
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16-18  ;  above,  pp.  194,  201-210,  215-221),  make  it  clear 
beyond  all  question  that  the  entire  letter  is  meant  to  be 
represented  as  written  by  Peter.  If  the  letter  is  spurious, 
it  is  not  pseudepigraphic  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  but  from  beginning  to  end  a  forgery. 

In  the  same  way,  the  author  of  Jude  has  not  left  us  to 
guess  which  one  of  the  many  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians 
of  this  name  it  was  whom  he  represented  himself  to  be ; 
he  introduces  himself  to  his  readers  as  the  well-known 
brother  of  the  still  more  distinguished  James  (above, 
p.  238  f.).  If  this  introduction  should  prove  to  be  false, 
then  certainly  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  some 
other  Jude  is  the  author ;  for  the  use  of  his  own  name 
on  the  part  of  a  writer,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  wares 
under  the  mask  of  some  older  and  more  distinguished 
person  of  the  same  name,  presupposes  artificiality  and 
boldness  unparalleled  in  pseudepigraphic  literature.  Until 
examples  to  the  contrary  have  been  found,  we  may  assume 
as  certain  that  a  pseudo-Ezra,  or  pseudo-John,  or  pseudo- 
Hermas,  or  pseudo-Jude  was  not  actually  known  as  Ezra, 
or  John,  or  Hennas,  or  Jude.  As  regards  its  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Church,  Jude  is  better  attested  than  2  Peter, 
and  even  than  James.  Although  the  Syrian  Church, 
when  it  adopted  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  into  its 
Canon,  rejected  Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2  and  3  John,  these  four 
letters  being  translated  apparently  for  the  first  time  by 
Philoxenus  (died  508),  Jude  was  accepted  about  the  year 
200  without  any  question  in  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  North 
Africa.  It  is  not  necessary  to  investigate  here  the  ques- 
tion to  what  extent' the  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
Jude  and  its  place  in  the  N.T.  Canon,  which  developed 
later,  led  to  its  subsequent  rejection  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  before  the  time  of  Origen,  2  Peter  was  accepted  any- 
where in  the  Church  as  a  writing  of  the  same  rank  as 
1  Peter.     And  throughout  the  whole  of  the  fourth  century 
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we  meet  at  most  widely  separated  points  in  the  Church 
very  decided  suspicion  now  of  its  genuineness,  now  of  its 
place  in  the  N.T.  Canon.  So  long  as  it  was  presupposed 
that  2  Peter  was  addressed  to  the  same  Churches  in  Asia 
Minor  as  1  Peter,  the  mere  feet  that  the  latter  Epistle  was 
early  and  very  generally  accepted  was  a  strong  point 
against  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter ;  for  what  prevented 
those  who  first  received  this  letter,  which  must  have 
followed  1  Peter  after  a  short  interval,  from  circulating  it 
just  as  early  and  just  as  widely  as  they  did  1  Peter  ?  (n.  2). 
If,  however,  it  be  proved  that  2  Peter  was  not  sent  to  the 
same  Churches  as  1  Peter,  but  to  the  Jewish  Christian 
Churches  in  Palestine  or  neighbouring  regions,  it  follows 
as  a  natural  result  that,  from  the  beginning  and  for  a  long 
period,  the  history  of  the  circulation  and  canonisation  of 
these  two  letters  followed  entirely  diflFerent  lines.  Just  as 
the  Nazarenes  of  the  fourth  century,  notwithstanding  their 
favourable  opinion  regarding  Paul,  and  agreement  with 
what  is  said  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  thought  that  his  letters  to 
the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  did  not  concern  themselves 
{GK,  ii.  669  £);  so,  for  a  long  time,  the  Gentile  Church 
took  little  account  of  2  Peter,  which  was  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians.  They  treated  James  in  practically  the 
same  way.  But,  in  the  case  of  both  these  letters,  a  limited 
circulation  and  early  acquaintance  of  individuals  with  them 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  acceptance  of  the  same  by  the 
Catholic  Church  as  books  to  be  read  in  religious  services 
(n.  3).  There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  2  Peter 
and  a  whole  series  of  writings  dating  from  90  to  130,  namely, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians y  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  ike 
Corinthians^  and  the  Didache,  and  it  is  very  natural  to 
suppose  that  several  pseudo-Petrine  writings  are  related  to 
2  Peter  (see  below,  pp.  270  £,  273).  In  all  these  cases  it 
cannot  be  so  conclusively  proved  that  2  Peter  is  the  source 
that  no  further  objection  is  possible.     Nor  is  this  proof 
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necessary,  if  it  be  admitted  that  Jude  quoted  2  Peter 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  letter  as  an  apostolic 
writing  composed  several  years  before  (above,  p.  250  £). 

One  cannot  but  feel  weary  over  the  evasions  by  which 
the  interpreters  obscure  the  fact  that  not  only  in  Jude 
17  £,  but  also  in  Jude  4,  an  older  Christian  writing — the 
same  which  in  Jude  17  f.  is  called  apostolic — is  quoted,  in 
which  Jude  found  predicted  what  he  saw  being  fulfilled 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  letter.  Since  we  now  have 
a  writing,  purporting  to  be  Peter's,  which  contains  exactly 
what  Jude  quotes  from  the  apostolic  document  cited  by 
him,  and  since,  besides  these  two  express  references  of 
Jude,  there  are  so  many  parallels  between  Jude  and 
2  Peter  as  regards  facts,  thought,  and  language  as  to 
necessitate  the  assumption  of  a  literary  relation  between 
them,  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism  we  should  con- 
clude that  Jude  knew  and  prized  2  Peter  as  an  apostolic 
writing,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  parts  of  his  letter.  The 
very  artificiality  of  the  present  prevailing  view,  which 
reverses  the  relation,  and  represents  the  author  of  2  Peter 
as  copying  from  Jude,  often  unintelligently,  requires  that 
its  exegetical  proof  should  be  all  the  stronger  (n.  4). 
Certainly  the  style  of  Jude,  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
obscure  and  clumsy  style  of  2  Peter,  is  clearer  and  generally 
better,  cannot  be  used  to  prove  the  priority  of  Jude  ;  for 
what  was  there  to  hinder  Jude  from  surpassing  many  of 
the  original  apostles  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  and 
in  natural  fluency  of  speech,  as  his  brother  James  did  ? 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  natural  that  in  descriptions  of 
actual  and  present  phenomena,  like  those  of  Jude,  the 
representation  of  the  seducers  should  be  more  sharply 
outlined  than  in  2  Peter,  which  is  so  largely  prophetic  in 
character.  If  2  Peter  is  genuine,  it  clearly  cannot  be 
dependent  upon  Jude ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Jude  did 
not  write  until  after  the  year  70,  i.e.  after  Peter's  death  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  in  representing  as  a  prediction 
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the  appearance  among  the  readers  of  false  teachers,  when 
from  Jude  he  knew  that  they  had  abeady  made  theb 
appearance  among  the  readers  of  this  Epistle,  the  writer 
of  2  Peter  would  necessarily  have  indicated  clearly  the 
diflFerence  between  the  historical  presentation  in  his  source 
and  his  own  prophetic  representation.  He  would  also 
have  distinguished  between  the  region  where,  according  to 
Jude,  the  seducers  were  already  at  work,  and  the  region 
where,  according  to  2  Peter,  they  were  to  appear  in  the 
future. 

But  even  assuming  that  2  Peter  is  a  forgery  of  the 
second  century,  and  that  Jude  is  a  genuine  writing  of  the 
late  apostolic  age,  the  view  that  the  former  is  dependent 
upon  the  latter  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  series  of 
artificial  hypotheses.  If  Jude  4,  17  f.  has  been  correctly 
explained  above  (p.  250  f.),  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  apostolic  document  which  Jude  quotes  as  his  authority 
in  both  these  passages  was  early  lost,  and  that  2  Peter 
is  a  later  caricature  substituted  for  it.  This  lost 
apostolic  writing  must  have  resembled  2  Peter  very  closely. 
Like  2  Peter,  it  must  have  contained  the  prediction  that 
persons  who  were  libertines  in  theory  and  practice  would 
appear  as  seducers  among  Jude's  readers  (Jude  4 ;  2  Pet. 
ii.  1-3).  In  it  must  have  been  found  also  a  prediction 
regarding  the  scoffers  of  the  last  time,  which  is  found  in 
almost  identical  Ti^ords  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3  and  Jude  18,  in 
the  former  without  any  definite  indication  as  to  its  sourcfe, 
in  the  latter  quoted  as  an  apostolic  word.  The  conmion 
assumption  that  the  author  of  2  Peter  took  these  passages 
and  all  others  parallel  to  Jude  directly  from  this  Epistle,  is 
another  hypothesis  without  any  basis  ;  for  what  prevented 
the  author  of  2  Peter  from  copying  them  all  from  the  lost 
apostolic  document  quoted  by  Jude  ?  In  this  case  2  Peter 
is  not  an  independent  writing,  but,  in  part  at  least,  the 
recasting  of  an  ancient  writing  known  to  Jude  as  the 
work  of  an  apostle.     There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  writing, 
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if  it  existed,  bore  the  name  of  Peter,  and  had  the  fonn  of 
a  letter,  since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  later  editor 
should  have  modified  his  original  in  these  two  respects. 
There  is  usually  no  difl&culty  in  assuming  such  recasting 
of  older  genuine  writings.  Why  in  this  case  should  we 
assume  that  the  ancient  and  genuine  document  attested 
by  Jude  disappeared  altogether,  and  that  later  2  Peter 
was  written  on  the  basis  of  hints  and  quotations  in  Jude  ? 
But  even  assuming  that  this  older  writing  was  actually 
lost  or  destroyed,  which  is  improbable,  the  origin  of 
2  Peter  still  remains  inexplicable  (n.  5).  To  reconstruct 
at  a  later  time,  from  hints  in  Jude  and  from  imagination, 
a  lost  apostolic  prophecy  concerning  future  errors,  which, 
according  to  Jude,  was  actually  fulfilled  in  the  apostolic 
age,  would  have  been  a  task  as  purposeless  as  it  was 
difficult.  It  is  much  more  conceivable  that  the  old 
prophetic  writing  cited  by  Jude,  and  regarded  by  him  as 
apostolic,  was  worked  over  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
events  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  order  to  make  it 
more  effective,  and  that  in  this  way  2  Peter  received  all 
the  peculiarities  which  have  from  the  earliest  times  caused 
its  genuineness  to  be  questioned. 

But  the  other  assumption,  namely,  that  both  Jude  and 
2  Peter  are  spurious  products  of  the  post-apostolic  age, 
involves  the  most  unlikely  consequences.  They  could  not 
have  originated  independently  of  each  other ;  but  neither 
could  they  have  been  written  by  the  same  author,  nor  by 
two  different  forgers  working  together.  Anyone  desiring 
to  oppose  a  tendency  which  sprang  up  in  the  post-apostolic 
time,  on  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  might  very  well  have 
done- so  in  the  form  of  an  apostolic  letter,  in  which,  as 
in  2  Peter,  the  appearance  of  certain  false  teachers  and 
scoffers  is  predicted.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
one  who  had  written  such  a  letter,  or  someone  working  in 
conspiracy  with  him,  could  have  forged  Jude  also,  in  which 
the   prediction  of  Peter  regarding  the  future  would   be 
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represented  as  having  been  almost  immediately  fulfilled. 
Circumstances  seemed  rather  to  require  a  prediction,  in 
order  that  an  apostle  might  be  represented  as  prophetically 
condemning  later  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  author  of  Jude 
regarded  2  Peter  as  genuine,  and  that  the  later  forger  was 
deceived  by  the  older  one.  But  even  in  this  case  it  haa 
yet  to  be  explained  why  the  person  who  thought  that  the 
prediction  of  2  Peter  was  fulfilled  in  certain  phenomena 
of  his  time  used  a  pseudonym  in  order  to  express  this 
single  fact,  and  further  obscured  the  reference  of  his  view 
to  his  own  times  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Jude, 
the  brother  of  James,  who  had  long  since  died. 

Passing  now  from  these  considerations  of  a  hypothetical 
nature  to  the  examination  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter, 
the  very  manner  in  which  the  writer  designates  himself  in 
Jude  1  predisposes  us  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle.  According  to  historical  tradition,  Jude,  the  brother 
of  James,  is  a  very  obscure  personality  (above,  p.  240  f.) ; 
according  to  later  tradition  also,  he  was  not  an  apostle, 
and  in  the  circle  of  the  early  Christian  authors  down  to  the 
year  200,  his  name  does  not  once  appear  (see  Eus.  H.  E. 
vi.  7).  What  could  have  induced  anyone  desiring  to  defend 
the  common  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  to  repre- 
sent himself  as  Jude  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
assume  any  character  at  all  ?  Nothing  that  he  says  requires 
any  particular  authority.  He  refers  to  certain  unpleasant 
conditions  in  the  present  life  of  his  readers ;  describes 
them,  and  condenms  them  severely,  but  only  in  such  a 
way  as  every  earnest  Christian  was  under  necessity  of 
doing.  He  declares  that  in  these  events  of  the  present 
an  apostolic  prediction  written  years  before  is  finding  its 
fulfilment ;  but  this,  again,  could  be  recognised  and 
expressed  by  any  ordinary  Christian  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Nor  does  he  claim  any  special  authority.  He 
does  not  call  himself  an  apostle,  and  intimates  only  in 
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a  very  modest  way  that  he  is  the  Jude  known  to  the 
readers  as  one  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus  (above,  pp.  238f.,256). 
A  further  proof  of  genuineness  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
refers  to  one  or  to  a  number  of  apostolic  writings.  What 
forger,  who  could  have  had  no  other  purpose  in  such  a 
reference  than  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  his  own 
writing,  would  have  been  content  with  such  hints  as  we 
find  in  Jude  4,  17  f.  ?  Would  he  not  have  mentioned 
the  apostle,  or  apostles,  by  name  ?  If  it  be  assumed  that 
the  letter  is  spurious,  then  the  reference  to  another  writing 
of  the  author,  which  was  in  the  process  of  composition  at 
the  time  this  letter  was  written  (ver.  3 ;  above,  pp.  241, 256), 
is  wholly  inexplicable.  In  case  the  letter  is  genuine,  we 
have  only  to  assume,  either  that  the  purpose  of  Jude  there 
expressed,  like  so  many  other  literary  intentions,  was  never 
carried  out,  or  that  the  writing  contemplated  at  that  time 
and  later  published,  like  so  many  other  early  Christian 
writings,  has  not  come  down  to  us  (Luke  L  1  ;  1  Cor.  v.  9, 
vii  1).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  letter  is  spurious,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  such  a  work  of  Jude  regarding 
the  Christian  salvation  existed  at  this  time,  and  was 
generally  known  when  this  letter  was  written  in  Jude's 
name.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  didactic  writing  of 
Jude's  (n.  6).  If  such  a  writing  in  Jude's  name  did  exist, 
it  is  wholly  inexplicable  why  the  author  should  speak  of  a 
writing  which  Jude  intended  to  produce  instead  of  the 
writing  actually  at  hand.  The  fact  that  the  author  makes 
use  of  two  pseudepigraphic  writings  bearing  O.T.  names, 
namely,  the  Assumption  of  Moses  and  the  Booh  of  Enoch 
(n.  7),  lessened  for  a  time  the  ecclesiastical  reputation  of 
the  Epistle  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  question 
its  genuineness.  Except  for  the  references  in  Jude,  we  do 
not  know  how  these  two  books  and  other  writings  of  like 
character  were  regarded  by  the  older  apostles  and  the 
brothers  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless,  what  we  find  in  Jude 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  several  of  these  writings, 
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which  do  not  stand  the  test  of  historical  criticism,  were 
regarded  in  this  worthy  circle  as  reliable  witnesses  of 
genuine  tradition  and  true  prophecy.  It  is,  however,  of 
critical  importance  that  Jude  apparently  did  not  use  the 
newly  discovered  Greek  translation,  but  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  original  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (n.  7).  Jude  is, 
like  his  brother  James,  a  Hebrew  who  is  also  able  to  handle 
the  Greek  language  with  comparative  ease.  After  what 
has  been  said  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  113,  the  fact  that  Jude 
and  Peter,  if  he  Is  the  author  of  2  Peter,  used  the  Greek 
language  in  addressing  Jewish  Christians,  does  not  require 
further  explanation.  The  other  things  that  have  caused 
objections  to  Jude,  namely,  its  description  of  the  libertines, 
and  the  resemblance  it  bears  in  thought  and  language  to 
the  letters  of  Paul,  apply  equally  to  2  Peter.  Therefore 
they  can  be  best  discussed  with  reference  to  the  two 
letters  together,  taking  into  account,  of  course,  their 
mutual  relations  and  their  diflFerences. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  seems  strange  that  a  later 
author  should  write  a  letter  in  Jude's  name,  it  is,  on  the 
other,  entirely  comprehensible  that  the  name  of  the  chief 
of  the  apostles  should  be  misused  in  the  writing  of  a 
spurious  letter.  Perhaps  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  a  K'npvyfia  Ilerpov  was  ascribed  to  him,  and 
toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century  an  eiayyiXiov  icarh 
Tlerpov,  in  both  of  which  writings  Peter  himself  assumes 
the  r6le  of  author.  The  same  is  true  of  the  diroKoKvy^ 
nirpov^  which  is  likewise  old.  Furthermore,  in  this  same 
century,  in  the  irpd^ei^  nirpov,  which  are  written  from  a 
Gnostic  point  of  view,  Peter  is  made  the  hero  of  a  whole 
series  of  apostolic  legends.  Apparently  in  the  third  cen- 
tury he  is  made  the  principal  figure  in  the  Clementine 
Eomance  (Homilies),  which  is  written  in  an  Ebionitic 
spirit ;  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  recension  of 
this  Romance  we  find  a  letter  from  him  to  James  (n.  8). 
In  view  of  all  this,  the  mere  occurrence  of  Peter's  name  in 
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an  ancient  writing  is  no  proof  of  authorship.  Further- 
more, the  view  taken  above  regarding  the  authorship  of 
1  Peter  (p.  149  f.)  deprives  us  of  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
determining  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter.  And  yet  it  is 
with  the  comparison  of  these  two  letters  that  our  criticism 
must  begin.     Notwithstanding  the  mention  of  Silvanus  in 

1  Pet.  V.  12,  1  Peter  was  very  early  recognised  and  cir- 
culated as  a  genuine  writing  of  the  apostle.  Anyone 
desiring  to  ascribe  a  second  Church  letter  to  Peter  at  a 
later  date  could  not  disregard  the  earlier  and  highly 
prized  first  Epistle.  According  to  the  traditional  opinion, 
the  authcur  of  2  Peter  actually  made  an  explicit  reference 
to  1  Peter.  But  we  have  seen  that  2  Pet.  iii.  1  does  not 
refer  to  1  Peter,  and  that  2  Peter  does  not,  like  1  Peter, 
claim  to  be  directed  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  to  the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  of  Pales- 
tine (pp.  194f.,  201-209).  This,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
is  able  to  see,  is  the  conclusion  of  a  perfectly  sound 
exegesis,  and  the  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  a  very  few  agreements  in  thought  and 
language  between  1  and  2  Peter  (n.  9).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  something  strikingly  original  about  the 
author's  self-designation,  Svfiewv  IHrpo^:,  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  unheard  of  elsewhere  in  Petrine  and  pseudo- 
Petrine  literature.  The  peculiar  and  often  obscure  style 
of  2  Peter  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  against  the  sus- 
picion that  the  letter  was  forged  at  a  later  time.  The 
fact  that  2  Peter  is  entirely  independent  of  1  Peter,  the 
genuineness  of  which  was  widely  accepted  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  is  still  stronger  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  former.     Then  the  fact  is  to  be  considered  that  in 

2  Pet.  iii  1  a  letter  of  Peter  is  referred  to  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
reference  in  this  place  to  a  letter  which  never  existed 
would  be  meaningless,  and  a  fiction  entirely  opposed  to  the 
forger's  purpose,  namely,  to  win  the  confidence  of  his 
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readers.     Accordingly,  those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of 
2  Peter  must  assume  that  the  same  pseudo-Peter,  or  one 
before  him,  wrote  another  pseudo-Petrine  letter.    But  then 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  why  only  the  second  of  this  pair 
of  forged  letters  is  preserved,  although  the  author  calls 
attention  in  iiL  1  to  the  fact  that  he  has  addressed  an 
earlier  letter  to  the  same  readers.     In  like  manner,  the 
announcement  of  Peter's  intention  to  leave  to  the  readers 
a  comprehensive  and  didactic  writing  (L 1 5 ;  above,  p.  200  £ ) 
presents  greater  diflSculties  than  the  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  2  Peter  seem  to  recognise.     The  only  pur- 
pose which  a  forger  could  have  had  in  such  a  reference 
would  be  to  make  his  letter,  which  was  as  yet  unknown, 
seem  more  genuine  by  connecting  it  with  a  recognised 
writing  of  Peter.     But  how  incredible  it  is  that  he  should 
assert  merely  his  intention  of  composing  such  a  writing, 
and  not  the  fact  that  he  had  actually  done  so !    And  if 
he  meant  a  writing  in  Peter's  name  highly  prized  at  the 
time,  such,  e,g.  as  the  ancient  xi^pvy/jLa  Tlerpov^  how  aimless 
it  was  on  his  part  to  omit  all  definite  references  to  it ! 
But  here  again  the  assumption  of  genuineness  removes  all 
the  difficulties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writing  which  Jude 
had  planned  but  which  has  not  come  down  to  us  (above, 
p.  269).     The  mere  fact  that  Peter's  letter,  mentioned  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  1,  has  not  been  preserved,  needs  no  more  ex- 
planation than  the  fact  that  the  letter  of  Paul's  spoken  of 
in  1  Cor.  v.  9  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  collection  of  his 
Epistles.     The  preservation  of  2  Peter  alone  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in  this  letter  and  not  in  the 
earlier  one  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  iii.  1  that  phenomena  of 
Church  life  were  discussed  which  appeared  first  in  the  Gren- 
tile  Christian  Churches,  and  made  their  way  thence  into 
the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  (above,  pp.  223  flF.,  242  ff.), 
as  Peter  predicts  would  be  the  case,  and  Jude  testifies 
actually  to  have  happened.     For  this  reason  2  Peter  and 
Jude  had  a  certain  value  also  for  the  Grentile  Church,  and 
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found  some  circulation  there  (above,  p.  263  f.),  while  a  hor- 
tatory letter  written  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  to 
Churches  belonging  in  the  original  sphere  of  his  labours, 
which  lacked  such  reference  to  the  dangers  threatening 
the  whole  Church,  remained  confined  within  this  original 
circle.  The  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  intention  of 
Peter  expressed  in  2  Pet.  i.  15  was  never  carried  out, 
requires  no  special  explanation.  Yet  it  is  hard  not  to 
think  that  the  tc^pvyfui  IHrpov  was  an  invention  suggested 
by  2  Pet.  i.  15,  and  intended  to  supply  the  gap  in  the 
apostolic  literature  which  this  reference  indicated.  In  the 
same  way  the  emphasis  upon  the  parousia  as  an  integral 
element  of  the  Petrine  preaching  (2  Pet.  i.  16),  and  the 
prophetic  character  of  2  Pet.  ii.-iii.  probably  supplied  the 
impulse  for  the  fabrication  of  the  airotcoKvyln^  IHrpov. 

So  long  as  it  was  assumed  that  1  Peter  was  written 
by  the  apostle's  own  hand,  and  that  2  Peter  was  directed 
to  the  same  readers  as  1  Peter,  the  great  diflFerence 
between  the  two  letters  in  thought  and  language  was 
necessarily  strong  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of 
2  Peter.  These  two  presuppositions  proving  to  be  wrong, 
however,  this  argument  against  2  Peter  falls  to  the 
ground.  That  a  letter  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  written  by  Silvanus  at  Peter's  request  and 
in  his  name,  would  be  diflFerent  from  a  letter  written  by 
his  own  hand  to  Jewish  Christian  Churches  who  owed 
their  Christian  faith  to  him  and  his  companions,  is  self- 
evident.  In  particular,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  latter  case 
he  would  necessarily  betray  an  entirely  diflTerent  con- 
sciousness of  his  apostolic  calling  and  ofl&cial  relation  to 
the  readers.  While  in  the  first  letter  he  allows  himself  to 
be  represented,  and  to  a  certain  extent  introduced,  by  a 
missionary  prominent  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  second  he  speaks  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  to 
the  flock  over  which  Christ  had  made  him  shepherd 
(John  xxi.  15-17 ;  cf  x.  16).     In  speaking  to  these  he 
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could  say  of  himself  what  Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  2 — and  there  was  occasion  for  him  to  write  in 
this  way  if,  as  we  saw  above  (pp.  222  £,  245),  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  party  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  ;  which  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  the  simple  Christians  of  the  first  generation 
and  condemned  the  apostles  ;  which  was  already  threaten- 
ing to  bring  this  dangerous  teaching  also  into  the  Jewish 
Churches.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Peter  does 
not  defend  and  magnify  his  apostleship  in  anything  like 
the  severe  and  exalted  tone  of  Paul  (GraL  L  1-ii.  14; 
1  Cor.  iii  10-iv.  21,  ix.  1-6,  xv.  10  ;  2  Cor.  x.  l-Il,  xi. 
l-xii  12,  xiii  1-3,  10 ;  c£  2  Pet.  i  1,  3,  16-18).  From 
beginning  to  end  the  letter  shows  a  brotherly  spirit,  and 
is  in  keeping  with  Christ's  exhortation  to  Peter  in  Luke 
xxii  32.  Anyone  who  regards  the  synoptic  narrative  of 
the  transfiguration  and  the  words  of  Jesus  in  John  xiii.  36  £, 
xxi.  18-22,  as  unhistorical,  must,  of  course,  take  exception 
to  the  reference  in  2  Pet  L  14,  16^-18.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  such  prejudices,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  are  dogmatic,  are  allowed  to  influence  literary 
criticism,  the  latter  ceases  to  be  worthy  of  its  name.  On 
the  contrary,  the  manifest  independence  of  this  self-testi- 
mony of  Peter,  when  compared  with  the  Gospel  accounts 
(above,  pp.  203,  211-218),  is  strong  proof  that  it  is  not  of 
late  origin,  certainly  not  so  late  as  150  or  170.  Besides, 
critics  who  are  afraid  of  miracles  need  not  be  so  seriously 
embarrassed  in  accepting  2  Peter  as  genuine  ;  because  the 
feature  of  the  synoptic  account  of  the  Transfiguration  which 
appears  most  mythical,  namely,  the  appearance  of  Moses 
and  Elias,  is  omitted  in  2  Peter. 

Of  more  importance  are  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
statement  about  Paul  and  his  letters  in  iii.  15  f.  The 
chief  thing  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  fact  that  Peter  speaks 
of  a  single  letter  which  Paul  is  represented  as  having  once 
sent  to  the  Jewish  Christian  readers  of  2  Peter,  and  the 
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feet  that  the  letter  is  not  only  wanting,  but  also  that 
there  is  no  other  trace  of  its  previous  existence  in  the 
early  Church  (above,  p.  198  f.).  Again,  the  assumption 
that  2  Peter  is  spurious,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
question,  why  again  and  again  these  persons  writing  in 
the  name  of  Peter  and  Jude  refer  to  writings,  some  of 
them  already  in  existence  and  others  in  process  of  pre- 
paration, which  no  one  else  knows  anything  about?  In 
reality,  this  appeal  to  a  letter  of  Paul's,  no  longer  to  be 
found,  is  also  proof  of  the  age  and  genuineness  of  2  Peter 
(cf.  above,  pp.  266  £,  271).  In  recalling  to  the  readers' 
minds  a  single  letter  of  Paul's  with  which  they  are 
acquainted,  Peter  mentions  also  a  large  number  of  other 
Pauline  letters  which,  as  the  whole  context  shows  (above, 
pp.  198  £,  227  f.),  were  addressed  not  to  them,  but  to 
other  Christians.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
readers  were  acquainted  with  these  letters  also.  Indeed, 
all  that  Peter  says  of  them  would  seem  to  imply  the 
contrary.  He  assures  the  readers,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Paul  in  all  his  letters,  whenever  he  speaks  about  the 
subject  under  discussion  (XaXSi/,  not  XaX^Jcra?),  expresses 
himself  in  a  similar  way.  Then  Peter  speaks  of  misinter- 
pretations of  certain  passages  in  these  letters  (n.  10),  not 
by  his  own  readers,  but  by  the  false  teachers  and  their 
followers,  previously  described  in  his  letter,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  in  Gentile  Christian  circles  (above, 
p.  227  £).  So  far  this  statement  contains  nothing  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  Petrine  authorship.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  from  60  to 
64  A.D.  many  of  Paul's  letters  had  spread  beyond  the 
single  Churches  to  which  they  were  severally  directed  and 
were  circulated  in  the  Gentile  Christian  Church.  Signifi- 
cant proof  that  Peter  had  read  such  letters  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  not  very  long  after  the  composition  of  2  Peter, 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  hand 
of  Silvanus,  he  made  use  of  Romans  and  Ephesians  (above, 
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p.  177).  Moreover,  Peter  had  urgent  occasion  to  express 
himself  in  this  way  regarding  Paul  and  his  letters.  For, 
if  the  libertines  who  had  made  their  appearance  among 
the  Churches  founded  by  Paul  justified  their  teaching  and 
practice  by  an  appeal  to  certain  expressions  of  Paul's  in  his 
letters,  they  would  have  a  very  confusing  effect  upon  the 
Jewish  Christian  Churches,  if,  as  Peter  expected,  they 
made  their  way  into  these  Churches  in  the  near  fature. 
It  was  possible  that  the  false  teachers  might  be  recom- 
mended to  some  Jewish  Christians  by  their  treacherous 
semblance  of  agreement  with  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  this  made  their  attempt  at  seduction  all  the 
more  dangerous.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  Jewish 
Christians,  however,  such  a  connection  would  only  serve 
to  increase  the  feeling  of  mistrust  toward  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  which  was  not  yet  entirely  overcome  (Acts 
xxi.  20  ff:). 

According  to  1  Pet.  i.  12,  v.  12,  and  all  reliable  testi- 
mony regarding  Peter,  he  endeavoured  just  as  earnestly  as 
did  Paul  (Gal.  i.  22-24,  ii.  7-10 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  11  ;  1  Thess. 
ii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  8-15  ;  Rom.  xv.  26-32)  to  promote 
harmony  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Church  and 
their  respective  leaders.  Consequently  he  does  not  here 
call  Paul  simply  his  personal  friend,  but  the  beloved 
brother  of  himself  and  of  his  Jewish  Christian  readers  (c£ 
Acts  xxi.  20).  For  the  same  reason  he  reminds  the 
readers  of  ^;he  letter  which  they  had  received  from  Paul, 
probably  not  long  before  (above,  p.  209),  and  from  which 
they  can  see  that  Paul  -and  Peter  are  in  agreement  re- 
garding the  great  essentials  of  Christian  faith  and  hope 
and  Christian  morality.  With  this  end  in  view  he  assures 
them  that  the  same  fundamental  principles  are  held  by 
Paul  in  all  his  other  letters,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
appeal  of  the  false  teachers  to  his  authority  is  just  as  false 
as  is  the  mistrust  of  Paul  by  many  Jewish  Christians. 

The  only  thing  that  causes  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
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the  false  teachers  are  also  said  to  pervert  "the  other 
scriptures"  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  Since  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
al  ^pa^i  is  used  only  to  designate  the  sacred  writings  of 
that  time,  i.e,  the  O.T.  Scriptures,  it  might  seem  as  if 
Peter  included  Paul's  letters  among  these  sacred  writings. 
This  would  seem  to  bring  us  down  to  the  time  of  IrensBus 
(n.  11).  That  this  is  a  misunderstanding,  however,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  Peter  here  assumes  a  letter 
of  Paul's  as  known,  which  is  not  anywhere  mentioned 
in  the  literature  of  the  Church  among  the  canonical  or 
apocryphal  letters  of  Paul.  Consequently  the  writer  of 
2  Peter  did  not  have  before  him  a  collection  of  Paul's 
letters  which  were  in  general  circulation  in  the  second 
century.  Furthermore,  we  are  reminded  here  of  the  well- 
known  Greek  usage  of  oKKoi  and  erepot,  which  permits  the 
following  substantival  designation  to  be  limited  to  the 
group  of  words  which  these  terms  introduce  (n.  12).  A 
corresponding  use  of  Xoiirol  might  be  possible,  although 
examples  of  such  use  are  wanting.  But  the  very  fact 
that  the  remaining  writings  in  question  are  compared  with 
the  letters  of  Paul,  or  rather  with  certain  passages  in  his 
letters  hard  to  understand,  in  a  way  purely  incidental  and 
without  any  modifying  adjectives  such  as  07*09  (Bom.  L  2), 
Up6^  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  ffeoTrveuaro^  (2  Tim.  iii.  16),  'irpixfyryrtKo^i 
(Bom.  xvi.  26),  iraKam  (2  Cor.  iii.  14),  apxato^  (Luke  ix.  8, 
19),  proves  that  al  ypatpai  is  not  here  used  in  its  technical 
sense,  namely,  "  a  collection  of  sacred  writings."  Among 
the  Jews  the  technical  use  of  D^Bf  0  »  Bible  did  not  pre- 
vent the  application  of  the  word  idd  to  all  sorts  of 
books  and  documents,  as  similarly  among  Greek-speaking 
Christians,  the  analogous  technical  use  of  al  jpa<f>al  and 
^  tA  ypdfifuiTa  did  not  preclude  the  broader  use  of  ^paffyi)^ 
ffpa<f>al^  and  jpdfi^ra  (n.  12).  The  way  in  which  the 
false  teachers  took  obscure  passages  in  Paul's  letters 
out  of  their  context  and  misinterpreted  them,  was  only 
illustrative  of  their  use  of  books  in  general.     Of  course, 
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the  reference  is  limited  to  books  of  a  religious  charact^, 
naturally  such  as  would  claim  recognition  among  Chris- 
tian readers,  either  on  account  of  the  person  who  wrote 
them  or  of  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Inasmuch  as  the  libertines  are  nowhere 
represented  as  opposed  in  principle  to  the  O.T.,  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  O.T.  are  not  in  any  sense  excluded,  nor  the 
apocryphal  writings,  such  as  Jude  and  Peter  themselves 
read  and  used.  We  also  do  not  know  how  large  a  body 
of  Christian  literature  was  already  in  existence  by  60  or  64. 
As  evidenced  by  2  Peter  and  Jude  in  their  time,  some 
works  had  already  been  written,  and  others  were  projected, 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  in  Luke  i.  1  there 
is  a  definite  reference  to  such  literature ;  so  that  we  are 
entirely  firee  to  assume  that  in  the  years  50-70  other 
teachers,  such  as  Barnabas,  ApoUos,  Silvanus,  and  Timothy, 
occasionally  prepared  a  didactic  letter,  or  some  other 
writing,  out  of  which  the  false  teachers  took  single  passages 
and  misinterpreted  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul's  letters. 

So,  then,  2  Pet.  iiL  15  f.  contains  nothing  which  takes 
us  beyond  the  period  of  Peter's  life,  while  the  mention  of 
a  letter  of  Paul's,  unknown  to  the  Church  in  the  post- 
apostolic  age,  is  proof  that  2  Peter  was  written  in  apostohc 
times.  We  Inxow  that  single  passages  in  Paul's  letters,  and 
particularly  passages  dealing  with  the  moral  life  and  its 
relaticm  to  heathen  immorality,  were  misunderstood  even 
by  the  original  receivers,  and  also  interpreted  unfairly 
(1  Cor.  V.  9-13;  2  Cor.  i  13  £;  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  322). 
Furthermore,  we  saw  that  probably  the  libertines,  whose 
entrance  into  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  was  predicted 
by  Peter  and  described  by  Jude  after  it  had  taken  place, 
appropriated  forms  of  speech  such  as  Paul  had  used  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  10-iiL  2  (Jude  19  ;  above  p.  258,  n.  6).  Jude  seems  to 
have  found  it  worth  while  to  read  Paul's  letters  as  Peter 
did.  Along  with  2  Peter,  which  is  formally  quoted,  he 
mentions  the  utterances  of  other  apostles  which  must 
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Kkewise  have  been  addressed  to  his  readers,  since  they 
are  exhorted  to  remember  the  same  (Jude  17;  above,  p. 
252).  The  reference,  therefore,  cannot  be  to  letters  of 
Paid's  addressed  to  Gentile  Christian  Churches  or  to  indi- 
viduals in  these  Churches,  as  has  been  assumed  on  t\^e 
<  basis  of  passages  like  2  Tim.  ii.  17f.,  iii.  Iff.,  iv.  3f.  It 
is  very  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  means  that 
letter  of  Paul's  which,  according  to  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  was 
directed  to  the  same  readers  and  was  related  in  content  to 
2  Peter.  If  Jude  read  2  Peter  carefully,  and  ascertained 
fix)m  it  Peter  s  high  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  Paul  in  his 
letters,  and  that  the  false  teachers  misused  numerous 
passages  in  other  Pauline  letters,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  procure  Paul's  letters,  and 
that  he  should  read  them  carefully.  This  was  all  the 
more  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
summon  his  readers  to  oppose  the  libertines  who  used  as 
watchwords  Pauline  phrases  which  they  misinterpreted. 
So  he  himself  could  appropriate  the  Pauline  distinction 
between  '^vx^^koL  and  irvevfiaTi/col  which  was  misused  by  the 
false  teachers  (Jude  19).  There  are  also  other  resemblances 
to  Paul's  letters  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  accidental 
(n.  13).  Neither  Jude  nor  2  Peter  shows  evidence  of  the 
use  of  literary  works  from  the  time  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (n.  14). 

Finally,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  character  of  the 
false  teachers  described  in  both  letters.  There  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  descriptions  of  2  Peter 
and  Jude  (above,  pp.  224  f.,  243  ff.).  Though  the  word 
yfrevSoSiSdatcaXoi  does  not  occur  in  Jude,  the  thing  which  the 
word  designates  is  found  (above,  p.  247  f.).  While  Jude 
nowhere  indicates  that  these  intruders  despised  prophecy, 
— an  omission  which  is  especially  striking,  because  what 
Jude  leaves  out  in  ver.  18  is  found  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3  f.  which  he  cited, — the  fact  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  in  2  Peter  also  this  side  of  the  false 
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tendency  depicted  by  Peter  falls  at  once  entirely  into 
the  background,  and  that  Peter  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
rise  of  various  tendencies  which  will  result  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  false  teachers  which  he  foresees  (ii  1 ; 
above,  p.  232,  n.  2).  It  is  in  harmony  not  only  with 
this  pr^ction,  but  also  with  universal  experience,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  movement  with  which  Peter 
had  become  acquainted  in  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches 
did  not  reveal  their  whole  "  system "  at  once  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  in  Jude's 
time.  They  left  untouched  for  the  time  being  especi- 
ally the  teachings  about  the  Christian  hope  which  were  so 
deeply  rooted  in  Jewish  Christianity,  and,  in  general,  strove 
to  introduce  their  theory  and  practice,  less  by  direct  attack 
upon  the  common  faith  than  by  clever  misinterpretation 
of  the  doctrine  of  grace  (Jude  4),  by  depreciating  judg- 
ments of  the  apostles  and  the  simple  Church  officials 
(above,  pp.  223,  243),  by  currying  favour  with  the  richer 
and  more  educated  members  of  the  Church  (Jude  16),  and 
by  making  the  most  of  the  opportunities  aflforded  by  the 
love-feasts  for  social,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  religious 
fellowship  (Jude  12).    • 

It  is  not  necessary  to  come  down  so  late  as  the  second 
century  in  order  to  find  an  illustration  from  other  histori- 
cal sources  of  the  kind  of  false  teachers  described  in  Jude 
and  2  Peter.  The  essential  features  of  this  movement  are 
to  be  found  as  early  as  the  year  57  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  (vol.  i.  pp.  273  ffi,  298  f.).  There  a  movement 
had  temporarily  gained  a  foothold  which  (1)  advocated 
extremely  dangerous  principles  with  regard  to  sexual  life, 
based  upon  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  under 
the  gospel  (1  Cor.  vi.  12-20),  principles  which  were 
actually  applied  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Lord  who 
had  bought  the  Christians,  that  they  might  be  His  servants, 
was  practically  denied  (1  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23;  cf.  2  Pet. 
ii.  J ;  Jude  4).     From  the  hints  in  Romans,  which  was 
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written  in  Corinth  in  the  year  58  (Rom.  vi.  1  flF.,  12, 14  fF.), 
we  also  learn  that  an  effort  was  made  to  find  a  theoretical 
support  for  the  continuance  of  heathen  immorality  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  state  of  grace,  as  well  as  in  the 
doctrine  of  freedom   imder  the   gospel      (2)  The  same 
movement  in  Corinth  justified  participation  in  the  heathen 
cultus  acts,  on  the  ground  that  all  Christians,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  knew  that  the  heathen  conceptions  about  the 
gods  were  false,  and  that  the  demons,  who  in  the  view  of 
Paul  and  all  other  Jewish  Christians  presided  over  the 
idol  worship,  and  were  dangerous  to  Christians,  were  as 
powerless  and  unreal  as  the  gods  of  mythology  (1  Cor. 
viii.-x.;  cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  10  £;  Jude  8-10).      (3)  Exalted  by 
this  feeling  of  superior  knowledge,  the  representatives  of 
this  movement  assumed  an  attitude  of  insubordination  and 
irreverence  toward  the  apostle  Paul  which  he  compares 
to  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (above,  p.  257  £,  n.  5).     The 
watchword  €ya>  8e  XptaroO  represented  an  attitude  of  scorn 
toward  aU  human  authority  in  the  Church  (vol.  i.  p.  294). 
(4)  Those  of  the  Corinthians  who  denied  the  most  essential 
point  iQ  the  Christian  teaching  regarding  the  future  life, 
namely,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (1  Cor.  xv.),  were 
probably  representatives  of  the  same  tendency.     The  ex- 
pectation  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv. 
23-28),  which  is  inseparable  from  belief  in  the  resurrection, 
was  also  practically  denied  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  8  ;  vol.  i. 
p.  273  f. ).    (5)  The  libertines  in  Corinth  are  not  described  as 
professional  teachers ;  but  just  as  they  endeavoured  to  find 
a  theoretical  foundation  for  their  practical  views,  so,  being 
"strong''  spirits,  they  declared  it  to  be  their  duty  to  bring 
the  "  weak  "  to  their  point  of  view,  and  to  impart  to  them 
the  knowledge  which  brings  freedom,  and  to  build  them 
up  by  their  example  (1  Cor.  viii.  10 ;  vol.  i.  p.  296,  n.  1). 
(6)  One  of  the  abuses  of  the  common  meals  of  the  Church 
(these  meals  are  not  yet  called  aydirai),  which  ended  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist,  was  the  fact  that  by  many  they 
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were  degraded  into  occasions  for  revelling  (1  Cor.  xL  21  £, 
34 ;  cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  13  ;  Jude  12).     Here  also  the  separa- 
tive tendencies  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  and  its  connection  with  the  whole 
Church,  came  to  view  (1  Cor.  xi  18  f.;  cf.  Jude  19 ;  voL  i 
p.  284  f.).     In  short,  all  the  elements  of  the  prophetic  pic- 
ture of  the  false  teachers  in  2  Peter,  and  of  the  historical 
description  of  Jude,  are  to  be  found  in  1  Corinthians, 
except  that  in  the  latter  case  they  have  not  yet  reached 
the  same  stage  of  development.     In  Corinth  the  libertines 
misinterpreted  the  written  instructions  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  v. 
9flF.);  they  apparently  applied  passages  which  Paul  had 
actually  spoken  in  a  way  contrary  to  his  meaning  (1  Cor. 
vi  12,  X.  23,  viiL  1,  4,  x.  19) ;   and  they  even  boasted, 
when  indulging  in  practices  which  Paid  reproves,  that 
they  were  following  his  instructions  (1  Cor.  xi.  2).     All  of 
these  things  are  illustrations  of  2  Pet.  iii.  16.     The  only 
new  feature  is  that  Peter  predicts  that  persons  representing 
this  tendency  will  appear  among  the  Jewish  Christian 
Churches  as  false  teachers,  and  that  Jude  some  ten  years 
later  testifies  that  this  had  actually  happened.     That  these 
intruders  are  not  charged,  or  at  least  not  clearly  charged, 
with  participation  in  idolatrous  sacrificial  feasts,  and  with 
seducing  others  to  such  participation  (above,  p.  243  ff.),  is 
not  strange;  for  in  Jewish  Christian  Churches  such  de- 
mands would  have  met  with  insurmountable  opposition. 
Furthermore,  the  environment  of  these  Churches  would  per- 
haps hardly  have  furnished  opportunity  for  such  practices. 
In  view  of  the  mention  of  Balaam's  name  (2  Pet.  ii 
15 ;  Jude  11),  it  is  at  least  possible  that  Peter  and  Jude 
knew  that  many  persons  representing  this  tendency  did 
not  keep  themselves  aloof  from  idolatrous  worship  in  their 
own  home,  i.e,  in  Gentile  lands,  to  the  degree  that  Peter 
and  Jude  and  Paul  himself  felt  to  be  necessary.    From  Rev. 
ii.  2, 6, 14  f.,  20-25  we  learn  that  between  the  years  90  and 
95  representatives  of  a  doctrine  in  which  unchastity  and 
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participation  in  idolatrous  feasts  were  justified  among  other 
reasons  by  appeal  to  a  deeper  insight  iato  the  nature  of 
evil  spirits  (Rev.  ii.  24),  sought  entrance  into  the  Churches 
of  Ephesus,  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira,  and  were  partially 
successfuL  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Balaam  in  Rev. 
ii  14  (cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  15  ;  Jude  11)  of  itself  almost  compels 
us  to  assume  a  connection  between  this  teaching  and  what 
is  described  in  2  Peter  and  Jude.  The  historical  reports 
regarding  the  party  and  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Rev. 
ii  6,  15)  favour  the  assumption  that  in  the  last  third  of 
the  first  century  they  sent  missionaries  among  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestiae,  as  well  as  among  the  Gentile 
Christians  in  Ephesus  (n.  15).  While  there  were  numer- 
ous p6urties  and  sects  representing  libertinistic  theories  and 
practices  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  there  is  none 
that  so  closely  resembles  the  seducers  described  in  2  Peter 
and  Jude  as  the  libertinistic  movement  with  which  we 
become  acquainted  in  1  Corinthians,  and  as  the  Nicolaitans 
of  whom  we  learn  from  hints  in  Revelation. 

1.  (P.  262.)  The  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  2  Pet. 
as  of  Jude  current  in  the  ancient  Church  were  shared  by  the  theologians  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Erasmus,  who  thought  that  the  reference  in  1  Pet. 
V.  12  was  to  a  letter  earlier  than  our  1  Pet,  written  by  Silvanus,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  statement  that  2  Pet.  was  a  second  (instead  of  a  third) 
letter  could  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption  that  2  Pet.  was  spurious, 
or,  like  the  earliest,  the  lost  letter,  was  written  by  SUvanus  at  Peter's  direction 
{Fm(vphr,  in  epist,  can,  BasUf  1521,  foL  A^  cf.  A^  D^).  Luther  in  the  year 
1524  (Erl.  Aufig.  Bd.  52,  S.  271)  quotes  2  Pet.  iii.  15  as  one  of  the  passages  on 
the  basis  of  which  its  composition  by  Peter  might  be  questioned,  in  so  far  as 
it  indicates  *'  that  this  Epistle  was  written  long  after  those  of  Paul."  2  Pet. 
iii.  9  was  objectionable  to  him  on  doctrinal  grounds :  "  Doch  ists  glaublich, 
sie  [die  Epistle]  nichts  deste  minder  des  Apostels  sie  *^  (still,  it  is  credible  that 
it  may  be  an  epistle  of  the  apostle).  Calvin  in  his  ArgumeTUum  on  2  Pet  and 
on  iii.  15  wavers  between  acceptance  and  rejection,  but  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  letter  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  Peter  at  his  direction.  Grotius 
(on  2  Pet  i.  1,  14,  17,  iii.  1,  ed.  Windheim,  ii.  1038,  1042  f.,  1053, 1060), 
who  is  of  the  opinion  that  2  Pet  could  not  have  been  written  until  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  divides  the  letter  into  two  letters,  chaps.  L-ii 
and  chap,  iii.,  making  iii.  1  refer  to  chape,  i  and  ii.  as  a  first  letter.  They 
were  both  written  not  by  the  apostle  Simon  Peter,  but  by  Simeon,  the 
second  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (Eus.  H,  E,  iii.  32).     In 
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order  to  establish  his  theory,  Grotioe  omitted  the  words  Uirpog  ...  col 
dfTcWoXor,  1  Pet.  i.  1,  and  6  ayawTjThs  ^fiS>v  <idcX^<iff,  iiL  15,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  interpolations.  He  cdso  conjectured  that  the  heavenly  voice  in 
L  17  was  an  interpolation,  so  that  the  holy  mountain  may  be  understood  as 
referring  to  Zion,  and  the  entire  passage  made  to  relate  to  John  xii.  28. 
Accordingly,  Qrotius,  p.  1117,  explained  the  words  di(\<l)6f  dc  ^IcucmPov,  Jude  1, 
as  an  interpolation,  and  declared  this  Epistle  to  be  the  work  of  the  last  Jewish 
Christian  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (§  43,  n.  1).  Herder 
(Briefe  zweener  Bruder  Jau,  1775,  Ojpera^  ed.  by  Suphan,  vi.  471)  r^;arded 
both  letters  as  genuine,  but  could  not  understand  how  the  opinion  could  be 
so  long  held  that  Jude  is  dependent  upon  2  Pet.,  the  opposite  relation  being 
so  perfectly  apparent  (S.  529).  On  the  other  hand.  Sender  (Paraphragu  ep. 
Petri  11.  et  Juda,  1784,  in  the  preface  of  foL  d^  and  p.  167  f.)  declared  both 
letters  to  be  pseudonymous  forgeries  of  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century ;  Jude  he  held  to  be  an  epitome  of  2  Pet  While  J.  D.  Michaelii 
(Einlf  4te  Auf.  1788,  S.  1475  ff.)  defends  the  genuineness  of  2  Pet,  and  is 
inclined  to  assume  that  Jude  is  based  upon  2  Pet  (S.  1516),  Eichhom 
{EirU.  1812,  iii.  S.  624-656)  decides  against  the  genuineness  of  2  Pet,  mainly 
on  the  ground  of  the  dependence  of  2  Pet.  upon  Jude,  which  he  thinks  was 
written  perhaps  before  the  year  70.  And  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  wide  currency  of  a  similar  view  to-day.  Among  the  modems  who 
advocate  this  view,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mayerhoff  {Higt.  krit. 
EM,  in  die  petriniichen  Schiriften^  1835,  S.  149-217)  ;  among  those  who  defend 
the  genuineness  of  2  Pet,  Weiss  (see  especially  ThStKr^  1866,  S.  255-308); 
Hofmann,  JVT,  viL  3  (1875) ;  Spitta,  Dw  ;?  Br,  des  Pt,  und  der  Ju.  (1885). 
Nor  have  efforts  been  wanting  since  Qrotius  to  find  a  genuine  Epistle  of  Peter 
in  2  Pet.  by  removing  additions  to  the  letter  that  are  not  held  to  be  original. 
Berthold  (Einl.  1819,  S.  3157  ff.)  declared  chap.  ii.  to  be  an  interpolation  based 
upon  Jude,  holding  chaps,  i.  and  iii.  to  be  an  original  letter  of  Peter's.  0.  UU- 
mann  {Krit.  UrUera.  des  2  Pt.  1821)  accepted  only  chap.  i.  as  the  work  of  Peter. 
Gess,  Daa  a^post.  Zeugniss  van  Chriiti  Persanj  1879,  ii  2,  S.  412  ffl,  is  in  favour 
of  striking  out  i.  20**  {(Sri  ira<ro)— iii  3*  (yivma'Kovr€s)  as  an  interpolation. 

2.  (P.  264.)  In  explaining  the  entirely  different  reception  of  1  Pet.  and 
2  Pet.  in  the  ancient  Church,  appeal  cannot  be  made  to  the  lost  letters  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (vol.  i.  pp.  261,  270,  n.  9),  to  the  Philippians  (voL 
i  p.  535  f .)  and  to  the  readers  of  2  Pet.  (above,  p.  198  f .),  nor  to  Peter's  own 
letter,  referred  to  in  2  Pet  iii.  1  (above,  p.  199  f .) ;  for  the  reason  that,  so  far 
as  we  know,  these  letters  were  very  soon  and  for  ever  lost  On  the  other 
hand,  2  Pet.  was  preserved  and  eventually  came  to  be  everywhere  accepted 
as  a  letter  of  Peter's.  The  real  question  is  why  the  general  circulation  and 
acceptance  of  2  Pet  was  so  much  later  than  that  of  1  Pet 

3.  (P.  264)  For  traces  of  2  Pet  and  Jude  in  the  literature  of  the  early 
Church,  and  their  relation  to  the  canon,  see  QK,  i.  310-321,  759,  959-961,  ii. 
819,  863;  GrundrisSy  20,  21  f.,  25  (A.  15^  42  f.,  53,  54  f.,  56,  60,  681,  71. 
For  the  relation  between  2  Pet  and  Hermas  cf.  the  writer's  work,  Hirt  det 
Emmas,  430-438 ;  Hofmann,  NT,  vii.  3.  174  f.;  Spitta,  Der  ^  Brief  des  Pet. 
533 1  While  in  this  work  Spitta  recognised  only  a  certain  general  relation- 
ship between  the  two  writings  in  thought  and  language,  later  he  came  to 
feel  that  the  large  number  of  close  resemblances  between  them  indicated  a 
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literary  relationship  (Z,  Gesck,  u.  Lit,  des  Urchrist,  ii.  399-409).  According 
to  Spitta,  however,  Hennas  is  not  dependent  npon  2  Pet.,  bnt  in  the  year 
64  the  apostle  Peter  read  in  Rome  the  apocalypse  which  was  written  in 
Borne  in  the  year  50  by  a  Jew  named  Hennas,  and  which  in  the  year  150 
was  worked  over  by  the  Christian  Hermas,  the  brother  of  bishop  Pins  of 
Borne  (Can.  Mnratori,  lines  73-80 ;  Spitta,  434),  into  the  Shepherdy  afterwards 
so  widely  read  in  the  Church.  Such  a  theory  cannot  be  refuted  in  a  passing 
remark.  But  a  protest  is  entered  against  the  assumption  of  the  accidental 
coincidence  by  which  the  original  writer  and  the  editor  have  the  same  names, 
thereby  making  the  tradition  and  the  theory  agree  (cf .  above,  p.  263). 

4.  (P.  266.)  Luther  (in  the  year  1522,  in  the  preface  to  James  and  Jude, 
Erl.  Ausg.  63,  S.  158)  says :  "  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude 
is  an  extract  or  a  copy  of  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle,  inasmuch  as  almost  all 
the  words  of  the  two  are  the  same."  The  view  here  expressed  in  an  exagger- 
ated form  was  held  by  Grotius,  Bengel,  Sender,  Michaelis,  and  others  without 
any  more  definite  effort  to  establish  it.  Herder  opposed  it  as  the  prevailing 
view  of  his  time  (above,  p.  284).  Eichhom  (EirU.  iii  637,  642  ff.)  reversed 
this  relation,  and  after  his  time  the  majority  of  critics  made  it  one  of  the 
chief  grounds  of  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  2  Pet.  This  view  finally 
became  so  general  that  it  was  accepted  even  by  those  who  defended  the 
genuineness  of  2  Pet,  as  Hug,  Einl.^  ii.  556 ;  Wiesinger,  Der  iB  Pt.  1862, 
S.  22  ft;  Weiss,  ThStKr,  1866,  S.  256 ff.,  300 f.;  finally,  Fr.  Maier,  TQ, 
1905,  S.  547-580 ;  ibid,  in  BhZ,  1904,  S.  377  on  Jude  4f.,  see  above,  p.  262, 
n.  12.  Into  the  discussion  of  this  relation  the  question  whether  it  was  in 
accordance  with  Peter's  dignity  to  follow  closely  the  letter  of  Jude,  who  was 
not  an  apostle,  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  enter,  nor  the  conjecture 
that  some  pseudo-Peter  objected  to  the  apocryphal  citations  in  Jude,  and 
accordingly  removed  some  of  them  and  obliterated  others.  This  presupposes 
a  precise  dogmatic  distinction  between  what  was  canonical  and  what  was 
apocryphal,  which  was  not  to  be  found  throughout  the  entire  second  century, 
especially  with  reference  to  O.T.  matters.  Moreover,  we  cannot  approve  the 
efforts  made  on  both  sides  to  establish  the  dependence  of  one  writer  upon 
another,  because  of  misunderstanding  or  clumsiness  of  expression.  Jude  is 
not  copied  from  2  Pet. ;  neither  is  2  Pet.  a  working  over  of  Jude.  The  fact 
that  Jude  appealed  to  an  apostolic  prediction  known  to  his  readers,  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  witnesses,  made  it  natural  for  him 
to  follow  this  prophecy  in  describing  present  realities.  He  did  so,  however, 
only  so  far  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  can  be  actually  discerned. 

5.  (P.  267.)  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  2  Pet.  as  being  written  on 
the  basis  of  Jude  4, 17  f.,  in  the  same  way  that  the  so-called  Third  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodicea/ns  were  written  on  the  basis 
of  1  Cor.  V.  9,  vii.  1,  and  Col.  iv.  16  (vol.  i.  p.  270,  n.  9,  p.  488,  n.  2).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  very  slight  (1)  There 
is  no  direct  reference  in  Jude  to  a  writing  of  Peter's.  (2)  The  reference  in 
Jude  4, 17  f.  would  lead  naturally  to  the  production  of  an  apocalypse  (above, 
pp.  270,  273)  rather  than  to  a  letter  in  an  apostle's  name.  (3)  2  Pet.  is  too 
earnest  and  rich  in  thought  to  be  due,  like  the  letter  to  the  Laodiceans 
entirely  and  3  Cor.  in  part,  to  the  mere  desire  to  produce  artificially  at  some 
later  date  the  missing  foundation  in  literature  of  a  quotation  found  in  some 
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apostolic  writing!  (4)  How  little  attention  was  paid  to  these  hints  of  Jiide 
about  other  writings  of  the  apostolic  age  is  evidenced  bj  the  &et  that  the 
ancient  interpreters  either  pass  Jade  3,  4, 17  f.  by  altogether  (Clem.  Hypot, ; 
DidymnsX  or  at  most  make  Jnde  17  refer  to  S  Pet.  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
(Cramer,  Cat.  viiL  168).  So  far  as  we  know,  a  second,  more  detailed  work  fA 
Jade  was  nerer  writtoi  on  the  basis  of  Jade  3  (see  above,  p.  242). 

6.  (P.  269.)  There  is  no  high  degree  of  probability  in  Spitta's  eonjectare 
(404)  that  the  writing  whidi,  according  to  ver.  3,  Jade  was  about  to  prepare, 
was  the  same  for  the  composition  of  which  Peter  made  himself  responsilde  in 
2  Pet  L  15,  ¥rithoat  saying  whether  he  woald  write  it  himself  or  commissian 
someone  else  to  do  so.  If  Peter  wrote  in  63  or  64  and  Jade  in  75,  then 
either  Peter  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  or  Jade  was  lax  in  carrying  oat  his 
commission.  The  only  thing  indicated  by  the  two  passages  is  that  the  time 
had  come  when  men  in  apostolic  circles  had  began  to  think  aboat  providing 
for  the  fatare  by  literary  work ;  cf.  1  John  L  4. 

7.  (Pp.  269, 270.)  Below  are  placed  in  parallel  cdamns  (1)  the  text  of  Jade 
14  f.  (Tisch.  8th  ed.),  with  the  omission  of  the  first  avrmw  after  axr^^lsy  whidi 
is  dae  to  an  error  in  printing  (see  Tisehendorf s  apparatus  for  these  verses, 
and  Qregory,  ProUgomena^  1285) ;  (2)  the  Qreek  text  of  Enoch  L  9,  edited 
first  in  1892  by  Boariant  (M^m.  de  la  misnon  arcMoL  au  Cairej  ix.  IX  follow- 
ing the  edition  of  Flemming  and  Badermacher,  p.  20  (cf.  Lods,  V^vangiU  ti 
Vapocalypae  de  Pierre,  p.  112 ;  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enochy  1893,  p.  329): 
(3)  an  English  translation  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  after  the  German  of 
Flemming  and  Badermacher,  which  has  been  compared  with  Dillmann's 
German  translation  (S.  1) ;  (4)  the  fragment  of  the  Latin  Enoch  (Pseado- 
Cypr.  ad  Novat.  16,  Cypr.  ed.  Hartel,  Append,  p.  67  ;  cf.  OK,  xi  797-801 ; 
Forich,  V.  158,  438 ;  James,  Apoor.  amcd,  L  146  ff.). 


JUDB  14  f. 
^ir  j^^cv  Kvpiog  CF  Ayiais  fivpuuriv 
avroVf  irotTJ(riU  Kpltnv  Kara  vdvr»v 
Koi  €\iy(ai  wdvras  roifg  dat^ls  tttpX 
wdvrt^v  r&v  tfpyav  dat^ias  avr&v 
&v  riaiprjaav  Koi  v€p\  vdurtav  r&v 
a-icKrip&v  X((yi»y,  &v  ikdkifaav  Kar 
avrov  dfiapraiKol  lurcjSciff. 


Greek  Enoch. 
&n  tlpxtrm  ainf  rats  fwpuurtp  avrov 
Kol  rois  dylois  avrov  woufaat  KpUrvr 
Korh  wdvrmVf  Koi  dwcXiaei  ndvras 
rovg  da'€p€is  koi  (Kiy^a  vatrav  trdpua 
ir€pl  vdvrt^v  tpyov  rrjs  dat^uas  airrmp 
&v  fia-i^fivav  ecu  aicXripnp  &p  iXahfoup 
XdyooF  icoi  irepl  vdvrtav  hv  KorfXahf' 
cap  Kar  avrov  &fi€ipr»kol  da-t^ttg. 


Ethiopio  Text. 
And  lo !  He  has  come  [(Dill.)  comes] 
with  ten  thousands  of  [(Dill.)  with 
ten  thousand]  holy  ones,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  them,  and  He  will 
destroy  the  ungodly,  and  will  reprove 
all  flesh  [(Al.  and  Dill.)  wiU  plead 
with  all  flesh]  for  all  that  which 
the  sinners  and  (the)  ungodly  have 
wrought  and  committed  [(DiU.)  un- 
godly committed]  against  Him. 


Latin  Enoch. 
Eeee  venit  cum  iMiMii  miMinu  nun- 
cioTwm  «uorut7^  facere  ivdieium  de 
OTnmbus  et  perdere  om/nee  vmpios  d 
arguere  orrmem  ca^mem  de  omnSbm 
fadie  imptorum,  gum  fecerwU  impie, 
et  de  onmbue  verbie  tmpiie  gum  de 
deo  locuU  iwnl  peccaitoree. 
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A  number  of  different  circumstances  render  difficult  a  definite  judg- 
ment concerning  this  text  The  original,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  liave  been  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  is  lost  (Schiirer,  iii.  203;  [Eng.  trans. 
n.  iii.  pp.  69,  70]).  The  text  of  Jude  is  not  by  any  means  fixed,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  text  tradition  of  Jude  was  influenced  by  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  was  current  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  know  when  the  Greek  translation 
of  Enoch,  from  which  the  Ethiopic  and  Latin  were  derived,  was  made.  If 
it  was  made  by  a  Christian  after  Jude  was  written,  it  is  most  likely  that 
in  this  passage  the  translator  was  influenced  by  the  quotation  in  Jude, 
juat  as  copyists  of  the  LXX  were  frequently  influenced  by  N.T.  quotations. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  translation  was  made  by  a  Jew  before 
Jude  was  written,  Jude  is  hardly  likely  to  have  made  use  of  the  Greek 
yersion.  The  peculiar  IM  j^X^cv,  instead  of  Idov  tpx^Ttu^  which  alone  suits 
the  passage,  is  a  clumsy  translation  of  the  ambiguous  M^-nin  (cf .  Isa.  xxL  9, 
bdL  11 ;  Jer.  1.  41 ;  Zech.  ii.  14 ;  Mai.  iii  19,  and,  per  contray  Ezek.  vii.  12)  ; 
cV  fMvpuuriv  is  a  Hebraism  (Num.  xx.  20 ;  1  Mace.  i.  17 ;  Luke  xiv.  31), 
whicli  could  never  have  been  written  by  anyone  who  had  the  Greek  aifv 
fivpiamv  before  him.  The  agreement  between  Jude  and  the  Greek  Enoch 
in  the  choice  of  words  is,  however,  closer  than  is  usually  found  between 
two  independent  translators  (iroujo'M  xpiVtv  icarii  9ravro»y,  t\4yx€tvy  ao-cjSfir, 
oo-c^ciy,  wrifiuoy  o-Kkrfpol  \6yoi\  which  compels  us  to  assume  that  the  Greek 
translator  of  Enoch  was  a  Christian  familiar  with  Hebrew,  and  therefore 
certainly  a  Jewish  Christian,  who,  like  so  many  Christians  in  later  times, 
became  interested  in  the  book  through  Jude  14,  and  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  quite  free  citation  of  Jude  when  he  translated  the  passage 
cdted  by  Jude,  which  stood  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  original  It  is 
generally  admitted  by  the  Church  Fathers  that  Jude  quotes  the  Book  of 
Enoch:  Clement,  Hypot.  (Forsch.  iii.  86,  97^  "his  verbis  (sc.  Judas)  pro- 
phetam  (not  prophetiam)  comprobat " ;  Tert  CuU,  fern.  i.  3,  **  Enoch  apud 
Indam  apostolum  testimoniupi  possidet "  (GKy  i.  120  f.) ;  Jerome,  Vir,  EL  iv. ; 
Ckmm.  in  Tit.  Vail.  vii.  708) ;  August.  CwU.  xv.  23.  4,  xviii.  38) ;  Euthalius 
(Zacagni,  480,  485).  This  has  been  vigorously  denied  by  Hofmann,  viL  2. 
187, 206-211  (cf.  his  Sdwifiimoeisy  i.  420-424),  and  Philippi  {Das  Buck  Henoch, 
1868,  S.  138-162),  who  advance  the  theory  that  Jude's  only  source  was  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  rabbis,  and  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  that  has  come  down 
to  us  was  written  by  a  Jewish  Christian  on  the  basis  of  Jude  14  Without 
claiming  that  the  pre-Christian  origin  of  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is 
absolutely  proved,  it  is  possible  entirely  to  reject  this  theory  on  the  following 
grounds:  (1)  The  fact  that  Jude  uses  direct  discourse  in  quoting  Etioch 
indicates  that  he  has  it  before  him  in  written  form.  Although  in  the 
addresses  in  which  the  rabbis  were  accustomed  to  interpret  and  enlarge  upon 
the  O.T.  narratives  in  the  synagogue  certain  mythical  elements,  including 
the  sayings  and  replies  of  the  persons  in  the  narratives,  may  have  assumed 
a  relatively  8tereot3rped  form,  it  is  inconceivable  that  one  who  was  not  a 
disciple  of  the  rabbis,  but  a  brother  of  Jesus  and  a  member  of  the  first  Christian 
Church,  should  for  this  reason  have  quoted  a  somewhat  long  saying  of  the 
patriardi  Enoch  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  men  who  held  the  same  faith, 
and  were  contemporaries  of  his,  were  accustomed  to  quote  the  prophecies  of 
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Isaiah,  as  these  were  found  in  the  O.T.  Other  references  in  the  N.T.  to 
mythical  additions  to  the  O.T.  history  are  confined  to  facts  and  names  (Matt. 
L  6 ;  Acts  viL  22f.,  xiiL  20f.;  Gal.  iv.  29 ;  2  Tim.  iii  8  ;  Heb.  xL  37).  No 
one  would  compare  the  citation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  at  a  time  when  the  gospel 
was  as  yet  unwritten,  but  when  numerous  persons  who  had  heard  them  were 
still  living  in  the  Church  (§  48),  with  the  apparently  verbal  quotation  of  a 
prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  in  patriarchal  times.  To  deny  that 
Jude  14  f.  is  taken  from  Enoch  L  9  is  to  deprive  oneself  also  of  the  right  to 
affirm  that  Jude  17  f.  is  a  quotation  from  2  Pet.  iii.  3  (above,  p.  260  f .).  (2)  If 
the  Book  of  Enochy  or  even  the  passage  which  is  paraUel  to  what  is  found  in 
Jude,  had  been  written  on  the  basis  of  Jude  14  f.,  it  would  be  evidenced  by  an 
exact  verbal  quotation  of  Jude ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jude,  following 
the  example  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  ancients  generally,  could  reproduce 
his  citation  quite  freely,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  quoted  it  in  direct 
discourse.  And  this  freedom  would  be  all  the  greater  if  he  had  before  him 
the  Hebrew  Enoch,  which  he  himself  was  under  necessity  of  translating  into 
Greek.  If  it  be  true  that  at  least  this  part  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  written 
in  Hebrew  and  is  of  Jewish  origin,  then  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  its 
author  borrowed  from  a  Greek  Christian  writing.  (3)  Besides  the  almost 
verbal  quotation,  there  are  numerous  other  resemblances  between  Jude  and 
Enoch.  This  is  not  confined  to  single  quoted  expressions  such  as  o-KXjjpoi 
\6yoi  (Enoch  v.  4,  xxvii.  2),  tfidofjMs  dir6  'Ada/i  {Eivoch  Ix.  8,  xciii.  3^  which 
recur  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that  the 
fall  and  punishment  of  the  angels  who  before  the  Flood  had  intercourse 
with  women  (Jude  6  ;  cf.  ver.  7)  is  described  in  such  a  way  that  what  is  said 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  Gen.  vi.  1-4  or  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Jude*s  source 
is  rather,  for  the  fall,  Enoch  vL,  vii.,  ix.  7-9,  xii.  4-6,  xv.  3-xvi.  4 ;  for  the 
punishment,  Enoch  x.  11-14,  xiv.  5-6,  xviii.  14-xix.  2 ;  cf.  especially  xii.  4 
(also  XV.  3),  airoKiir6vT€s  rhv  ovpavov  rhv  vyjrrjXoVf  and  X.  12,  drjtrov  aurobs 
iPdofirfKovra  y€V€as  tls  rhs  vdiras  rfjs  yrjs  fi^XP^  fifi€pas  Kpl(T€<os  avrwv  jctX. 
Cf.  Spitta,  324  ff.,  360-367.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  establish  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  Fathers  that  Jude  9  is  related  to  the  dvdkiplns 
Man/o-^a>ff,  since  the  fragment  of  the  Latin  translation  of  this  Jewish  apocry- 
phal writing  (Fritzsche,  Libr.  apoc,  700-730)  is  broken  off  before  the  burial 
of  Moses  is  reached,  and  so  contains  nothing  corresponding  to  the  passage  in 
Jude.  But  what  reason  is  there  for  disbelieving  the  Fathers,  who  had  the 
Greek  text  of  this  book,  when  they  say  that  Jude  quoted  from  it ;  cf .  Clem. 
Hypot  (Forsch.  iii.  84,  96  f.),  *'hic  confirmat  assumptionem  Moysi";  Orig.  de 
Princ,  iii.  2.  1 ;  Did3rmu8,  Lat.  trans.  (Migne,  39.  1815) ;  Euthalius  (Zacagni, 
480,  485).  In  particular,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  book  corresponding  to  the  passage  in  Jude,  by  a  quotation  in 
Gellasius  Cyzicus  (Mansi,  ii.  857 ;  cf.  Apollinaris  in  Nicephor.  Cat,  in  octa- 
teuchum,  i  1313 ;  dramer,  Cat.  viii.  161,  163 ;  Matthsei,  Epist.  cathol.  pp. 
170,  238,  244).  There  is  nothing  in  the  parallel  passage  2  Pet.  ii.  lOf. 
referring  to  the  same  event,  and  so  no  reference  to  the  Assumptio  Mosis.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  Peter  had  in  view  Zech.  iii.  2  (Hofmann,  viL  2.  65),  the 
passage  upon  which  the  author  of  the  Assumptio  Mosis  is  supposed  to  have 
based  the  passage  in  his  work  used  by  Jude,  or  whether  Peter  thought  of 
Enoch  X.  4-8,  11-14,  xii.  4-xiii.  2  (Spitta,  170  ff.).    It  is  altogether  likely 
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that  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4-11  use  is  made,  not  only  of  unwritten  Jewish  tradition, 
but  of  apocryphal  books,  such  as  Enoch  cited  by  Jude. 

8.  (P.  270.)  With  reference  to  the  pseudo-Petrine  writings,  cf.  GK,  i. 
199  f.,  308-311,  758,  802,  ii.  742-751,  810-855  ;  Grundriss,  25.  The  Epistle 
of  Peter  to  James  {dementiTiOy  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  3)  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  type 
of  the  pseudo-Petrine  letters  to  Churches  for  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  It  is 
not  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Church.  (2)  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  took 
a  view  of  Peter  antagonistic  to  that  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
whereas  the  view  of  the  author  of  2  Pet.  is  in  direct  accord  with  the  same. 
(3)  This  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James  was  certainly  not  written  before  the  third 
century.  The  subordination  of  Peter  to  James,  which  is  part  of  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  this  work,  renders  Peter's  apostolic  consciousness  less  prominent 
(p.  4. 16,  KvpU  fjMv).  This  is  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  Epistle  of  CkmeTd 
to  James  (Lagarde,  6.  12  ff.)* 

9.  (P.  271.)  As  to  the  resemblances  between  1  Pet.  and  2  Pet  in  language 
and  content,  cf.  Schott,  2  Petrushrief,  S.  167-188 ;  Hofmann,  viL  128-139. 
In  view  of  the  fundamentally  different  character  of  the  greetings  of  the  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  both  as  regards  the  designation  of  the  writer  and  of  the 
readers,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  intentional  imitation,  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  greeting  itself  (x^pis — ifkqBvvQtiri)  is  of  no  great  significance ; 
since  it  is  limited  by  the  phrase  which  follows  in  2  Pet.  i.  2,  and  by  the 
connection  made  by  this  phrase  with  the  text  that  follows  (above,  p.  220). 
Moreover,  clprivri  vfuv  (or  rj  tlprivri  v/uay)  irkqBvvQtlti  is  a  common  Jewish 
formula  (vol.  i.  p.  32,  n.  18).  It  is  found  in  a  somewhat  altered  form  in 
Jude  2,  and  in  Clem.  1  Cor.^  and  Polyc.  ad  Phily — ^in  the  last  two  cases  clearly 
influenced  by  1  Pet.  i.  2, — and  in  the  communication  of  the  Smymeans  in  the 
year  155  (Martyr,  Polyc,\  in  this  case  closely  following  Jude  2.  More  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  fact  Ihat  both  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20  and  2  Pet.  ii  5  the  number 
of  those  saved  in  the  Flood  is  given  as  eight,  though  in  Qen.  vi.  18,  vii.  7,  18, 
viii.  16,  no  number  is  mentioned.  Moreover,  that  interpretation  of  1  Pet. 
iii  19  is  in  all  probability  correct,  according  to  which  a  preaching  of  Christ 
at  the  time  of  the  Flood  is  referred  to,  i,e.  a  preaching  through  Noah,  so  that 
Noah  is  here  represented  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  as  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  In 
such  a  connection  the  fact  that  the  deferment  of  the  judgment  is  explained 
by  the  fMKpodvfiia  of  God  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20  and  2  Pet.  iii.  9,  cf.  iii.  5  f .,  deserves 
notice,  although  the  thought  is  itself  a  very  natural  one  (Rom.  ii.  4).  There 
are,  moreover,  a  few  words  and  phrases  which  in  the  whole  N.T.  are  found 
only  in  1  Pet.  and  2  Pet.  or  practically  nowhere  else :  dperri,  1  Pet.  ii.  9, 
2  Pet.  L  3,  is  used  as  an  attribute  of  God  or  Christ  when  represented  as 
calling  men  (above,  p.  220)  ;  also  twice  found  in  2  Pet.  L  5  of  human  virtue, 
and  elsewhere  only  in  Phil.  iv.  8 ;  ciaTriXos  kcu  apMfios  (or  dpMfirjros),  2  Pet. 
iii.  14,  in  reverse  order  in  1  Pet.  i.  19 ;  capKbs  dnodeais  pvirovy  1  Pet.  iii.  21 ; 
dir6$€(ns  rov  (rKrjvd>fiaT0Sy  2  Pet.  i.  14 ;  cTronrevetVy  1  Pet.  ii.  12,  iii.  2  ;  eVcJ^rrm 
y€VTj64vT€Sf  2  Pet.  i.  16.  Cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  14,  dKorairavarovs  dfrnprias,  and  1  Pet. 
iv.  1,  irifravrat  dpLaprias ;  also  ^x<*'  ^  designate  persons,  1  Pet.  iii.  20  (ii.  25) 
and  2  Pet.  ii.  14,  found  elsewhere  only  in  Bom.  xiii.  1.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  certain  ideas,  which  recur  with  special  frequency  in  one  of  the 
letters,  are  found  also  in  the  other  :  dvcurrpoffirj  six  times  in  1  Pet.,  twice  in 
2  Pet.,  elsewhere  in  the  whole  N.T.  only  five  times ;  ao-cXyeto,  2  Pet.  ii.  2, 
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7,  18 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3 ;  €<rnjpiyfUvoSy  2  Pet  i.  12 ;  dtrrrfpiKroSy  iL  14,  iii.  16 ; 
arrfpiyfios,  iii.  17 ;  but  also  in  1  Pet  v.  10,  tmjpl^ti,  Notwitlistanding  such 
details,  which  may  serve  to  suggest  that,  when  Silvanus  wrote  1  Pet.  by 
Peter's  directions  and  in  his  name,  he  was  influenced  by  Peter's  thought  and 
language,  we  get  from  the  letters  the  impression  of  a  totally  different  style, 
which  even  in  antiquity  tended  to  make  questionable  the  composition  of 
2  Pet.  by  the  writer  of  1  Pet.  (Jerome,  Ftr.  El,  i. ;  ad  Hedibiam,  Ep,  cxx.  11). 

10.  (P.  275.)  It  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  the  correct  reading  in. 
iii.  16  is  «v  (US  (KAB,  many  cursives,  S*  S^),  not  €v  oh  (CKLP  and  the 
majority  of  cursives).  It  is  equally  clear  that  we  are  to  read  nda-cus  etrurroXcus 
(ABC)  without  rais  inserted  in  K  and  the  Antiochian  recension.  It  makes 
an  important  difference  in  the  sense.  With  the  article  the  Epistles  are  repre- 
sented as  a  definite  whole,  and  the  statement  made  covers  all  parts  of  the 
collection  without  exception.  With  the  article  omitted  the  one  letter  of 
Paul's  known  to  the  readers  is  contrasted  with  letters  of  all  kinds  which  he 
has  written.  In  other  words,  one  may  take  any  one  of  them  he  chooses  and 
he  will  never  find  the  libertine  view,  but  everywhere  the  same  moral 
earnestness. 

11.  (P.  277.)  Cf.  e.g,  Iren.  ii.  30.  7:  "imivers»  clamant  scripturae,  et 
Paulus  autem  testimonium  perhibet " ;  ii  28.  7,  **  et  dominus  manifesto  dixit 
et  reliquae  demonstrant  scriptursB." 

12.  (P.  277.)  For  5XXot  in  the  above-mentioned  sense  (above,  p.  277), 
cf.  Kiihner-Gerth  i.  275.  The  Latins,  French,  and  Italians  also  use  this 
illogical  form  of  speech  (see  Thiersch,  Versuch.  423) ;  crcpoi  is  used  in  the 
same  way  less  frequently,  Luke  xxiii  32 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  67.  2 ;  cf.  also  ertpot 
be  rwv  fMBrjT&vy  Matt.  viii.  21,  where  the  meaning  is  a  second  person  who  is 
already  one  of  the  disciples,  in  distinction  from  the  first  who  was  one  of  the 
scribes,  and  had  just  declared  his  readiness  to  become  a  disciple  (viiL  19). 
An  analogous  use  of  XoittoI  must  first  be  pointed  out  and  is  extremely  impro- 
bable, because  this  word  does  not,  like  £^Xor,  a-epos,  carry  with  it  the  idea  of 
distinctive  difference.  Unfortunately  there  is  wanting  the  original  of  sentences 
as  found  in  Orig.  Lat.  trans.  (Delarue,  iii.  877,  888  in  MaU,)  §  61,  apostolos 
certerosque  episcopos  et  doctores,  §  72,  Christi .  . .  ceterommque  ddscipulorum  ejus. 
Cf.  also  the  second  quotation  in  n.  11,  above.  Even  if  \oiwd  were  genuine 
in  Eph.  iv.  17,  it  could  not  be  cited  as  proof  of  this  usage ;  since  the  Gentile 
Christians  are  Gentiles,  cf.  Eph.  iii.  1.  That  ypa<l)ri  in  its  common  sense 
does  not  occur  in  the  N.T.  is  accidental  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  ypd/tfuira, 
which  in  John  vii.  15  undoubtedly  means  the  Uph  ypdp.fiara  (2  Tim.  iiL  15) 
from  which  the  Jewish  ypafifiarfU  derive  their  title,  used  of  writings  of  the 
most  diverse  character  (Luke  xvi  6,  7 ;  Acts  xxviii.  21),  even  of  letters  and 
characters  (Gal.  vi.  11).  Cf.  the  freqUent  use  of  ^i^Xiov  referring  to  other 
than  sacred  books  along  with  rd  Xomd  rap  Pi^iav  in  the  prologue  of  Sirach. 
For  ypaiprf  see  2  Chron.  ii.  10 ;  Neh.  vii.  64 ;  Dan.  v.  7  ff ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  27, 
48 ;  and  in  Christian  Literature,  Iren.  iii.  6.  4,  17.  4 ;  v.  prolc^e  (regularly 
hcBC  scriptura  of  Irenaeus'  own  work) ;  Clem.  Strom,  vi.  32  (npoTovaris  rrjs  ypagfnjs 
followed  immediately  by  Kara  rfjv  ypa<l)riv,  meaning  "  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures"),  Strom,  vi.  131  ;  Eus.  H,E,  ii,  11.  1  (r^v  vepl  rovrw  irapad&fi^Ba 
Tov  'Ifixr^TTov  ypa<l)riVy  cf.  ii.  10.  1, 2).  Furthermore,  ij  ypa<^^  and  at  ypa<fHii 
are  never  used  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter  of  the  O.T.,  the  anarthrous  ypaipijs  in 
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2  Pet.  i.  20  means  "written" ;  and  iv  ypa<f)ji,  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  which,  according  to 
KBA,  is  also  without  the  article,  signifies  only  "  in  a  vrriting,"  although  the 
reference  is  to  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  prophets  indirectly  through  Eom. 
ix.  33  (above,  p.  188). 

13.  (P.  279.)  Particularly  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  Jude  24  f. 
and  Rom.  xvi.  25,  27,  r^  dc  bvvafUvt^  (fnikd^at  vfias  aTrraiorovr  Koi  ottjo'm  (in 
Rom.  aTTjpi^aiy  but  Horn.  xiv.  4,  duvorci  yap  6  Kvpios  orfj(rcu  avrov)  .  .  .  fu$y^ 
0€^  irayrTJpi  rffi&v  (Rom.  fi6v(j^  a'o<f>^  dc^)  dia  'L  Xp.  rot)  Kvplov  f}fiS>p  b6(a  (Bom. 
dUt  *I.  Xp.  ^  ff  S6^a)  ,  .  .  €h  irdvTos  roifs  alavas  (Bom.  €ls  rovs  aiS>pas  r&p 
aicavwv),  dfirjv.  With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  original  location  of  Bom. 
xvi.  26-27,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  379  ff.  Cf .  also  Jude  20,  €iroiKobofiovpT€s  iavrovs  rjj 
dyuoTOTu  vfjL&v  9ri(7T€t,  with  Col.  ii.  6  (Eph.  ii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5),  firoiKodofwvp^poL 
€v  avr^  Koi  fitficuovfupoi  rfj  Tri(TT€i ;  also  with  Bom.  xiv.  19,  xv.  2,  and  all  the 
passages  where  Paul  uses  the  figure  of  building.  See  also  Spitta,  389  ff.,  who 
discovers  in  ol  diroSiopiCoprts  a  reference  to  the  lost  letter  of  Paul's  (see  above, 
pp.  262,  258,  n.  6) ;  but  this  view  is  hardly  tenable. 

14  (P.  279.)    For  the  Assvmptio  Mom  and  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  Jude,  see 
above,  p.  286  ff.     Edw.  Abbot  (Expos,  1882,  vol.  iii.  49-63)  endeavours  to 
show  that  Jude  and  2  Pet.  are  dependent  upon  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus 
(completed  in  94  B.C.) ;  but  cf.  per  contra,  Salmon,  Hist,  Intro,  to  N,T,  (1885) 
pp.  638-663.    While  F.  W.  Farrar  holds  to  the  view  (Expos.  1888,  vol.  viii. 
58-69)  that  2  Pet.  is  not  dependent  upon  Josephus,  but  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case  (cf .  Expos,  1882,  vol.  iii.  401-423),  Krenkel  goes  back  to  the  other  view,  Jos, 
v.,  LucctSy  1894,  S.  350.    Single  expressions  such  as  rols  fivdois  €^aKo\ov6rfa'apT€s 
(Jos.  Aid,  prooem.  iv.,  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  16),  oh  noirjo'erf  K(ikS)s  p.ri  irpofrixovrcs  (Ant, 
xi.  12.  6,  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  19),  rrcurav  €l<njviyKaTo  (rirovdrjv  (Ant.  xx.  9.  2,  cf.  2  Pet 
i.  5 ;  Jude  3 ;  also  C,  I.  Or,  2715a-& ;  Deissmann,  Bibehtvdieny  278  [Eng. 
trans,  p.  361  ff.] ;  Prologue  to  Sirach,  irpoa-tviyKao'Bcu  a-novdrip)  would  have 
value  as  proof  only  if  they  were  found  in  similar  contexts,  which,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case.    But  that  the  writer  of  2  Pet.  studied  the  work 
of  Josephus  as  a  model  of  style  and  imitated  it,  is  an  assumption  altogether 
absurd.    When  2  Pet.  ii  6  calls  Noah  a  diKouofrvpfjs  Ktipv^  (cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ff., 
above,  p.  289,  n.  9) ;  and  Jo&  AnJt.  i.  3.  1  declares  that  Noah,  incensed  by  the 
sins  of  his  contemporaries,  preached  repentance  to  them  before  the  Flood ; 
and  when  we  read  in  a  Midrash  on  Gen.  vi.  9  that  Noah  was  a  herald  for 
God  (Beresch.  rabba,  translated  by  Wiinsche,  S.  129,  cf.  bab.  Sanhedr.  1086X 
— ^the  only  thing  proved  is  that,  in  the  synagogues  where  Josephus  and 
Peter  went,  it  was  customary  to  enlarge  upon  the  O.T.  history.    Of  a  different 
character,  however,  are  the  statements  of  2  Pet.  ii  15  (cf.  ii.  13  f .)  and  Jude 
11  when  they  accuse  Balaam  of  covetousness,  and  the  statement  of  Philo 
(Vita  Mom,  i.  48)  and  Josephus  (AnJt.  iv.  6.  5)  when  the  one  says  and  the 
other  suggests  that  Balaam  allowed  himseft  to  be  tempted  by  bribes ;  because 
the  basis  for  all  that  is  said  is  found  in  Nuul  xxii.  7,  cf.  xxii  17  f.    Nor  does 
the  statement  require  any  explanation  when  it  is  expressly  said  in  2  Pet.  ii. 
16  (ip  dp6pa)7rov  (fxiDpfi)  and  in  Josephus  (iv.  6.  3,  (Ixovriv  dp6pa>niprjp  d(l>fl<ra) 
that  the  ass  spoke  with  a  human  voice,  since  that  was  what  any  child  must 
say,  if  he  meant  to  imply  that  the  ass  was  understood  by  a  man.    It  would 
be  much  more  natural  to  assume  that  the  writer  of  Rev.  ii.  14  is  dependent 
upon  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  6.  6  for  the  statement  that  Balaam  gave  evil  coimsel  to 
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Balak,  which  is  not  stated  in  Num.  xxxL  16,  except  f(»  the  fact  that  the 
same  is  found  in  Philo,  Vita  Mons^  i.  54.  The  form  Bo(r6p  for  i^  which  is 
certainly  the  correct  reading  in  2  Pet.  ii  15,  is  not  yet  explained.  It  is 
taken  neither  from  the  LXX,  which  everywhere  has  Bca>p  or  Bamp,  nor  from 
Josephus  nor  Philo,  who  do  not  use  the  name  at  alL  To  assume  an  accidental 
error  in  the  original  MS.,  or  in  one  of  the  ancient  copies  of  2  Pet.,  is  less 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  Peter  made  a  mistake  either  through  imperfect 
pronunciation  or  defective  hearing.  The  Hebrew  x  is  frequently  inter- 
changed with  the  Aramaic  p  (My-iM=pN  earth),  and  so  it  was  possible  for  a 
Usherman  from  Bethsaida,  who  heard  Num.  xxii.  2  ff.  read  in  Hebrew  in  the 
synagogue  and  interpreted  in  Aramaic,  to  make  the  opposite  mistake  (cf .  C.  B. 
Michaehs  in  Gbsen.  Thesavr.  227 ;  Hofmann,  viL  2. 74).  The  use  of  a  slight 
vowel — ^a  composite  shewa,  having  the  same  sound  as  the  full  vowel  pre- 
ceding— before  or  with  y  is  not  infrequent  (G^en.  977X  and  has  a  parallel  in 
Boavripyis  (vol.  i.  p.  16).  Cf.  above,  p.  287,  regarding  l^e  relation  of  Jude  to 
the  Hebrew  Enoch, 

15.  (P.  283.)  If  the  context  of  Rev.  ii.  2  and  ii  6  shows  that  the  false 
apostles  who  had  come  to  Ephesus  were  wandering  teachers,  who  spread  the 
teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  this  is  one  point 
of  resemblance  between  them  and  the  false  teachers  in  2  Pet  and  Jude.  If 
ewirviaCofKvoi,  Jude  8,  refers  to  visions  (above,  p.  246),  it  is  natural  to  associate 
the  same  with  the  prophetess  Jezebel,  Rev.  ii.  20,  who  favoured  the  Nicolaitan 
teaching.  With  regard  to  time,  the  statement  of  Hegesippus  to  the  effect 
that  heresy  did  not  appear  in  the  Palestinian  Church  until  after  the  death 
of  James  (Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  22.  5),  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  report  is 
anything  but  clear,  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  2  Pet.,  which  predicts  the 
near  approach  of  this  development,  was  written  before  this  date,  i,e,  before  the 
year  66,  and  that  Jude,  which  represents  it  as  having  taken  place  shortly  before, 
was  written  some  years  later  (cf.  above,  p.  246).  If  this  be  true,  then  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  report  that  the  grandchildren  of  Jude  were  denounced  by 
heretics  (above,  p.  240).  It  was  done  out  of  revenge.  The  remark  with  whidi 
Clement  (;Sl^rom.  iii.  11)  introduces  an  abbreviated  quotation  of  Jude  8-16, 
namely,  that  Jude  is  here  making  predictions  about  the  sect  of  Carpocratians 
and  other  similar  parties,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  similar 
statements  of  Irenseus  and  others  with  regard  to  the  false  teachers  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (above,  p.  128,  n.  14),  or  the  claim  of  Epiphanius  (Hear, 
xxvi.  11)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through  Jude  referred  to  certain  parties  that 
existed  in  the  fourth  century.  What  led  Clement  to  make  the  citation  was 
the  parallel  between  Jude  12  and  the  report  of  unseemly  orgies  in  the  love- 
feasts  of  the  Carpocratians  (Strom,  iii  10).  This  itself  shows  that  the 
description  in  2  Pet.  and  Jude  does  not  suit  this  party  ;  for  what  is  said  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  13  f .,  Jude  12,  about  abuses  practised  in  connection  with  the  love- 
feasts  (above,  pp.  236,  243  f.)  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  reports  which, 
according  to  Strom,  iii.  2,  Clement  had  heard  concerning  the  Carpocratians, 
and  with  what  Irenseus  declares  to  be  hardly  credible  (L  25.  5),  namely,  that 
a  community  of  wives  was  actually  in  practice  among  them  in  connection 
with  the  love-feasts.  Of  the  distinctive  teachings  of  Carpocrates  and  of  his 
son  Epiphanes  (Iren.  i.  25.  1-6,  28.  2 ;  Clement,  Strom,  iii  5-11,  cf.  iii.  25- 
27 ;  Hippol.  Refut,  vii.  32  ;  Pseudo-Tert.  ix. ;  Philaster,  xxxv. ;  Epiph.  Hm, 
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xxvii),  there  are  no  traces  in  2  Pet.  and  Jude :  (1)  creation  of  the  world 
by  subordinate  spirits,  of  whom  the  chief  was  the  devil ;  (2)  the  contention 
that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph ;  (3)  instead  of  emphasising  the  doctrine 
of  grace  and  the  freedom  that  went  with  it,  they  taught  that  every  man 
mnst  save  himself,  as  Jesus  did,  by  doing  the  will  of  the  devil  as  enjoined 
in  Matt.  v.  26,  and  by  undergoing  all  human  experiences ;  for  only  in  this 
way  does  the  soul  escape  from  the  prison  of  the  body  and  so  from  the  rule 
of  spirits,  and  only  in  this  way  is  it  kept  from  entering  another  body. 
(4)  In  the  measure  that  they  were  able  in  this  way  to  get  the  better  of  the 
spirits  in  the  world,  they  attained  the  power  to  perform  miracles  like  Jesus, 
and  perhaps  in  greater  degree  than  many  of  the  apostles.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  they  practised  magic  arts.  (5)  Only  faith  and  love  have  value ; 
all  external  actions  are  indifferent.  The  imaginary  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  between  the  ideas  of  ownership  and  theft,  are  due  entirely  to 
the  prejudices  of  men  and  arbitrary  laws,  among  which  the  decalogue  is 
particularly  ridiculous,  because  of  the  statement  in  Ex.  xx.  17.  Grotius' 
identification  of  the  false  teachers  of  2  Pet.  and  Jude  with  the  Carpocra- 
tians  cannot  be  accepted  (ed.  Windheim,  iL  1046,  1047,  1049,  1053,  1058, 
1117, 1120). 


§  45.  THE  TRADITION  CONCERNING  THE  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

The  writing  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been 
transmitted  as  a  letter  "  to  the  Hebrews "  was,  like 
2  Peter  and  Jude,  intended  for  Jewish  Christians.  There 
are  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  written  about  the 
same  time  as  Jude,  or  somewhat  later.  This  makes  the 
investigation  of  Hebrews  all  the  more  in  place  at  this 
point;  because,  as  we  have  seen  from  2  Pet.  i.  12-15, 
Jude  3  (above,  pp.  200  £,  241  f.,  286,  n.  6),  this  was  a  time 
when  the  apostles  and  other  teachers  of  their  circle  felt  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  promote  the  undisturbed  growth  of 
the  original  Christian  faith,  not  only  to  preach  and  write 
occasional  letters,  but  also  to  prepare  writings  doctrinal 
in  character.  Hebrews  is  such  a  didactic  writing,  although 
in  its  form  and  content  it  is  a  letter  directed  to  a  definite 
group  of  readers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  letter  has  no  greeting  from  which  we 
can  ascertain  the  name  of  the  real  or  alleged  author,  and 
the  character  of  the  original  readers,  it  seems  advisable  to 
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begin  with  a  review  of  the  tradition  concerning  both  these 
points  (n.  1).  Even  if  the  investigation  of  these  questions 
should  be  without  positive  results,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  free  the  historical  investigation  of  the  letter  from  the 
burden  of  false  opinion.  The  fact  that  the  tradition 
regarding  the  readers  is  not  as  clear,  and  regarding  the 
author  not  so  unanimous,  as  we  could  wish,  is  due  merely  to 
the  absence  of  any  greeting ;  for  we  must  remember  that 
most  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  regarding  the  writings 
of  the  N.T.  is  only  the  echo  of  the  testimony  of  the 
documents  regarding  themselves;  and  this  tradition  is 
good  or  bad  according  as  this  self-testimony  was  correctly 
understood  or  not.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  an  Epistle 
like  Ephesians  shows  us  that  even  such  traditions  as  had 
no  support  from  the  document  itself  became  dominant  in 
the  Church  at  a  very  early  time  (vol.  i  p.  481  flF.).  As 
regards  the  age  and  unanimity  of  the  tradition  supporting 
it,  the  title  irpo^  'E^paiov^  stands  on  the  same  level  with 
the  title  irpo^  'Ef^aioxx;.  It  is  found  not  only  in  all  the 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  versions,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  evidence  that  Hebrews  was  ever  known  by 
another  title  in  any  part  of  the  Church,  or  that  any 
ancient  critic  ever  suggested  another  title  on  critical 
grounds,  as  Marcion  did  in  the  case  of  Ephesians.  The 
title  ad  Hehrceos  was  accepted  by  the  Alexandrian  theo- 
logians Pantaenus,  Clement,  and  Origen,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  transmitted  as  a  writing  of  Paul,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  collection  of  Paul's  letters  used  in  the  Churches  ; 
also  by  aU  the  Eastern  Churches  of  the  subsequent  period 
which  held  the  same  traditions  as  the  Alexandrians,  and 
even  by  the  African  TertuUian,  to  whom  Hebrews  was 
known  only  as  a  work  of  Barnabas,  and  whose  native 
Church  did  not  include  Hebrews  in  its  Canon.  Moreover, 
when  the  historians  Eusebius,  Stephanus  Gobarus,  and 
Photius  speak  constantly  of  v  ''rpo^  'Efipaiotr:  hrurroKrf  in 
reports    which   are   in   other    respects  trustworthy,   and 
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according  to  which  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  knew  and 
quoted  Hebrews,  though  denying  its  composition  by  Paul 
(n.  9),  it  is  presupposed  that  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus 
called  the  document  by  the  same  name.  Otherwise  the 
historians  would  either  not  have  spoken  at  all  of  Irenaeus' 
and  Hippolytus'  mention  of  Hebrews,  or  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  the  different  title  of  the  letter  employed 
by  them,  if  from  citations  and  other  references  this  were 
clear.  Thus,  although  there  was  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  regarding  the  author  and  canonicity  of  Hebrews 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Churches  and  writers 
were  unanimous  in  accepting  the  title  of  the  book. 

From  the  facts  incidentally  mentioned  above,  it  would 
seem  that  the  traditions  concerning  Hebrews  reached 
Irenaeus,  Pantsenus,  and  Tertullian  from  very  different 
sources,  so  that  their  common  root  must  lie  very  far  back. 
This  renders  it  most  questionable  whether  the  conmion 
element  in  these  traditions,  which  vary  so  much  among 
themselves  and  thus  are  independent  of  one  another,  can 
be  explained  as  due  to  a  scribal  error,  or  whether  it  is 
permissible  to  assume  that  Hebrews  is  really  referred  to 
under  any  other  than  the  traditional  title,  e.gr.  under  such 
titles  as  ad  Alexandrinos  or  ad  Laodicenos  (n.  2).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  title  tt/do? 
'E^palotPi  did  not  originate  with  the  writer ;  nor,  in  this 
very  brief  form,  which,  however,  is  correct  (n.  3),  could  it 
very  well  have  originated  with  someone  who  merely  copied 
the  letter,  or  had  numerous  copies  of  it  made  for  the 
purpose  of  circulation ;  but  it  is  probably  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Hebrews  was  bound  with  other  letters 
variously  directed,  and  so  was  provided  with  a  short  title, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  parts  of  the  collection,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  more  readily  found  and  quoted. 

The  exact  date  when  the  Epistle  was  given  this  title  is 
even  more  impossible  of  determination  than  the  time  when 
the  collection  of  the  four  Gospels  or  of  the  Pauline  letters 
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was  made.  Nevertheless,  this  one  common  element  in  all 
the  traditions  concerning  Hebrews  is  of  such  antiquity 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
title.  Since  it  is  clear  to  every  reader  that  the  letter  is 
directed  to  Christians,  only  those  instances  throw  light 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  title  in  which  the  name  'Efipaiot 
is  applied  to  certain  Christians  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  certain  other  Christians.  This  is  done  in  two 
ways  (n.  4).  In  Churches  in  which  different  languages 
were  spoken,  as,  e.g.  that  in  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians who  retained  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue,  most  of 
whom  were  bom  in  Palestine  and  continued  to  reside  there, 
were  called  Hebrews,  in  distinction  from  the  Hellenistic 
Jewish  Christians,  who  were  bom  abroad  and  had  adopted 
the  Greek  language  (Acts  vi.  1 ;  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  42  f.,  47  f., 
60,  67f.).  This  was  a  distinction  within  the  Jewish 
nation  due  to  historical  developments  much  older  than  the 
Christian  era,  which  simply  continued  to  exist  in  that 
part  of  the  nation  which  became  Christian  as  well  as  in 
the  part  that  remained  non-Christian.  Besides  this,  how- 
ever, all  Christians  within  the  Church  who  were  Jews  by 
birth  were  frequently  called  Hebrews,  without  reference  to 
difference  of  language,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
aversion  to  calling  them  Jews  (n.  4).  The  first  meaning 
is  inapplicable  here ;  for  no  one  could  infer  from  Hebrews, 
which  is  written  in  Greek,  that  it  was  directed  to  Hebrew- 
speaking  Jewish  Christians  and  not  to  Hellenistic  Jewish 
Christians.  The  opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that 
Hebrews  was  written  by  Paul  in  Hebrew  and  translated 
into  Greek  by  someone  else  (n.  5),  is  palpably  a  false 
inference  from  the  title  7rpo9  'E^palov<;,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  authentic  interpretation  of  this  title,  which 
at  that  time  was  possibly  a  hundred  years  old.  The  only 
other  interpretation  possible  is  that  the  title  was  intended 
to  designate  the  readers  as  Jews  by  birth;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  meant  to  signify  more  than  this — 
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something  that  every  reader  can  infer  from  the  letter  itself. 
It  is  comparable  to  the  title  of  1  Peter,  ad  gentes,  which 
originated  in  the  West,  and  later  became  attached  also  to 
2  Peter  {GK,  ii.  274  ;  Forsch.  iii.  100). 

The  title  of  Hebrews  contains  no  geographical  statement 
such  as  we  find  in  the  titles  of  Paul's  letters,  in  the  old 
Liatin  title  of  1  Peter,  ad  Fonticos^  and  in  a  sense  also  in 
the  Latin  title  of  James,  ad  disperses.  In  particular,  the 
error  that  this  title  taken  alone  indicates  Palestine,  cannot 
be  too  often  contradicted.  If  'E^patoi,  be  taken  to  mean 
those  who  retained  the  Hebrew  language,  there  were 
almost  as  many  such  in  Mesopotamia  as  in  Palestine,  and 
there  were  persons  of  this  character  even  in  the  Greek 
Diaspora,  as  in  Tarsus  and  Rome  (vol.  i.  p.  47  ff.).  If  it 
be  taken  as  a  designation  of  Christians  of  Jewish  origin, 
then  there  were  considerable  numbers  of  such,  both  in  the 
apostolic  time  and  certainly  also  at  the  time  when  this 
title  originated,  who  were  members  of  Churches  in  places 
widely  differing,  as  Rome  and  Antioch,  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  almost  universally, 
so  far  as  we  know,  ancient  scholars  sought  the  readers  of 
Hebrews  in  Palestine ;  but  this  fact  throws  no  light  upon 
the  original  meaning  of  irpo^  'E^patov^,  In  their  own  time 
it  was  only  there  and  in  the  adjoining  regions  that  entire 
churches  of  Christian  Jews  still  existed ;  and,  so  far  as 
they  knew,  this  had  always  been  the  case  (n.  6). 

That,  however,  Hebrews  was  not  intended  for  all  the 
Jewish  Christians  scattered  throughout  the  world,  but  for 
a  group  of  readers  in  a  definite  locality,  is  clear  to  every 
intelligent  reader  at  least  from  Heb.  xiii.  7-25.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  author  of  the  title  'rrpo^  'E^paiov^ 
himself  understood  it  in  the  same  way  as  later  interpreters 
did.  It  is  possible  that  he  knew  from  the  tradition  that 
Hebrews  was  intended  for  the  Jewish  portion  of  a  large 
local  or  provincial  Church  outside  of  Palestine.  But  it 
is  also  possible  that  in  ignorance  of  the  local  destination 
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of  the  letter  he  gave  Hebrews  a  title  resembling  in  form 
the  titles  of  other  letters,  while  actually  expressing  only 
the  self-evident  fact  that  the  persons  addressed  in  the 
letter  were  Jewish  Christians. 

The  Alexandrian  Church,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  go 
back  into  its  early  history,  always  regarded  Hebrews  as 
one  of  Paul's  writings.  On  the  basis  of  this  tradition, 
which  was  undisputed  in  his  circle,  Pantsenus  undertook 
to  explain  why  Paul  did  not  introduce  himself  in  this 
letter  as  in  his  other  letters  by  name  and  as  the  apostle 
of  the  readers  (n.  5).  Clement  does  not  question  this 
tradition,  for  he  handles  the  same  problem  as  Pantsenus, 
solving  it  in  a  way  which  necessarily  presupposes  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle.  He  also  asserts  this 
directly,  and  apparently  without  any  doubt  as  to  its 
truth,  in  numerous  quotations  from  Hebrews,  as  well  as  in 
the  two  passages  where  he  speaks  of  the  beginnings  of 
questionings  about  the  tradition  (n.  5).  The  idea  that  the 
Greek  Hebrews  was  a  translation,  was,  of  course,  an  infer- 
ence from  the  title  as  it  was  understood  at  that  time ;  but 
why  was  not  the  same  inference  drawn  regarding  James,  or 
why  were  not  the  conjectures  regarding  the  translator  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  just  as  definite  as  those  regarding 
the  translator  of  Hebrews,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  known  from  tradition  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
that  Matthew  wrote  the  Gospel  in  Hebrew?  When 
Clement  twice  positively  afl&rms  that  Luke  is  the  trans- 
lator of  Hebrews,  and  in  this  way  explains  the  alleged 
similarity  of  style  between  Hebrews  and  Acts,  we  are  not 
to  infer  that  his  assertion  is  based  upon  a  tradition  to  this 
effect,  but  only  that  the  observation  of  the  great  difference 
in  style  between  Hebrews  and  Paul's  letters  had  given 
rise  to  doubts  in  the  Alexandrian  School  about  the  local 
tradition.  It  was  thought  that  criticism  and  tradition 
could  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  the  Greek  Hebrews 
was  a  translation  from  Hebrew.     It  was  natural  to  make 
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Luke  the  translator,  because  a  close  connection  between 
tKe  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  oral  preaching  of  Paul  was 
Txsiially  assumed ;  moreover,  resemblances  in  style  between 
Hebrews   and   Acts  seemed  to    corroborate    this    view. 
A^hether  also  views  of  other  Churches  gave  impulse  to 
tHese  scholarly  efforts  we  do  not  know.     But   Origen's 
judgment  concerning  Hebrews  is  evidently  influenced  by 
tHe  difference  of  opinion  which  existed  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  Church  regarding  the  authorship  and  canonicity  of 
Hebrews  (n.  7).      He  had  learned  that  in  certain  quarters 
an  unfavourable  opinion  was  expressed  regarding  a  Church 
like  that  in  Alexandria,  which  had  accepted  Hebrews  into 
its  Canon  as  a  letter  of  Paul's ;  for,  as  the  result  of  his 
criticism,  he  concludes :  a  Church  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  its  good  name,  even  when  it  holds  such  opinions 
regarding  Hebrews,  i.e.  it  should  not  be  condemned  on 
this  account  as  unscrupulous  or  without  critical  judgment ; 
"  for  the  men  of  the  olden  time  did  not  without  good 
reasons  transmit  Hebrews  as  a  letter  of  Paul's."     Inasmuch 
as   he  is  protecting  his  native  Church   against    unfair 
criticisms,  he  defends  also  its  tradition ;  but  he  does  so 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  current  objections  to  the 
same.     Everyone  who  is  capable  of  judging  differences  in 
style  jnust  admit  that  the  Greek  of  Hebrews  is  better 
than  that  of  the  generally  accepted  letters  of  Paul,  and 
that  it  does  not  show  the  lack  in  literary  skill  to  which 
Paul  in  2  Cor.  xi.  6  confesses.     Origen,  however,  did  not 
find  the  reconciliation  between  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tion and  the  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  as  did 
Clement,  in  the  hypothesis  that  Paul  wrote  Hebrews  in 
Hebrew  and  that  a  disciple  of  his  translated  it.     He  does 
not  even  mention  this  hypothesis,  so  confidently  proposed 
by  Clement;  but,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  various 
views,  which  unfortunately  is  only  incompletely  preserved 
for  us,  he  finally  adopts  as  the  most  probable  conclusion, 
that  the  apostle,   i.e.  Paul,   furnished  the  ideas,  but  a 
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disciple  of  his  put  them  into  the  form  of  a  letter  according 
to  his  instructions.  Therefore,  Origen's  question  is  not 
who  the  translator  was,  but  who  wrote  the  Epistle  work- 
ing in  the  spirit  and  under  the  direction  of  his  teacher 
Paul.  Origen  holds  a  definite  answer  to  this  question  to 
be  impossible — "  God  alone  knows,"  he  says ;  yet  he  is  not 
willing  to  pass  by  altogether  the  learned  tradition  that 
had  come  to  him,  in  which  now  Clement  of  Rome  and  now 
Luke  is  made  the  author  of  the  Epistle.  It  would  seem, 
then,  as  if  Luke,  whom  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  as 
the  translator  of  Hebrews,  was  mentioned  by  others  before 
the  time  of  Origen  as  its  author.  Besides  him,  however, 
Clement  of  Eome  was  mentioned  in  the  same  capacity. 
The  numerous  resemblances  between  Clement's  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  and  Hebrews  make  the  latter  conjecture 
more  natural  than  the  supposition  that  Luke  was  the 
translator  or  author  of  the  letter.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  asserted  with  certainty  is  that  Origen  found  both 
these  names  mentioned  either  in  the  oral  or  written 
tradition.  Whether  the  representatives  of  these  views 
called  Clement  of  Eome  or  Luke  the  author  of  Hebrews 
in  the  limited  sense  in  which  Origen  discussed  the  ques- 
tion concerning  an  author  of  the  letter,  associated  with 
Paul  in  its  production,  or  in  the  fullest  sense  of  inde- 
pendent authorship,  or  like  Clement  of  Alexandria  called 
them  authors  in  the  sense  of  translators,  we  do  not  know 
(n.  5).  When  Origen  expressed  his  judgment,  the  Alex- 
andrian Church  seems  to  have  stood  quite  alone  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Pauline  source  of  Hebrews  ;  he  defends  a 
single  Church  holding  this  view  (e?  t^9  oiv  iKKXTja-ia  ktK) 
against  the  judgment  of  the  other  Churches.  It  cannot 
be  shown  that  this  opinion  was  held  at  that  time  anywhere 
outside  of  Egypt,  nor  subsequently  in  any  place  not  under 
the  influence  of  Alexandrian  scholars.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury we  find  it  dominant  throughout  the  Greek  and  Syrian 
Churches  as  well   as  in   the  Churches  dependent   upon 
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th.em ;  the  belated  opposition  of  several  Arians  could  not 
cHange  this  general  opinion.  The  modifications  in  the 
Alexandrian  tradition  which  Clement  and  Origen  made 
when  they  accepted  it  were  dropped;  the  tradition 
itself  which  they  found  and  which  Origen  defended  was 
adopted. 

Regarding  the   opinion  which   prevailed  among  the 
Greek  Churches  in  Syria,  Asia   Minor,  Macedonia,  and 
G-reece  in  the  time  of  Clement  and  Origen  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  Hebrews,  we  have  no  direct  information. 
In  the  West,  Hebrews  was  not  unknown  from  early  times, 
but  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it  was 
excluded  from  the  collection  of  Paul's  letters  and  from  the 
N.T.  in  general  (n.  8).     This  fact  is  of  itself  significant. 
A  letter,  which  to  all  appearances  was  regarded  as  an 
important  ancient  didactic  writing  by  Clement  of  Rome ; 
Justin,  who  wrote  in  Rome ;  the  younger  Theodotus,  a 
disciple  of  the  Theodotus  who  came  from  Byzantium  to 
Rome ;  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  TertuUian,  but  which 
nevertheless  was  persistently  excluded  from  the  N.T.  in 
Italy,  North  Africa,  and  Gaul,  could  not  have  passed  as  a 
work  of  Paul's  in  these  regions,  since  the  objections  to  its 
reception  into  the  collection  of  books  read  in  the  religious 
services  which  might  be  raised  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
intended  for  "the  Hebrews,"  could  not  have  had  more 
weight  in  Rome  than  in  Alexandria.      These  objections 
must  have   been  outweighed  by  the  influence  of  Paul's 
name,   if  it  had   been   connected  with    it.      Moreover, 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  originally  designed 
for  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  was  accepted  into  the 
Canon  of  the  entire  Gentile  Christian  Church.     We  also 
have  the  testimony  of  persons  who   had  access  to  the 
writings  of  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  which  are  no  longer 
extant,  that  both  these  teachers  denied  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  Hebrews  (n.  9).      On  the  part  of  Irenaeus  this 
denial  was  probably  only  indirect,  Hebrews  being  quoted 
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by  him  without  mention  of  Paul's  name.  Hippolytus,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  all  appearances  protested  formally 
against  the  appeal  of  the  Theodotians  to  Hebrews  as  a 
work  of  Paul's  and  as  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture.  K  in  this 
connection  Hippolytus  and  Irenaeus  had  mentioned  some- 
one else  as  the  author  of  Hebrews,  the  silence  of  three 
independent  reports  on  this  point  (n.  9)  would  be  incom- 
prehensible. It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  therefore, 
that  Hebrews  as  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  knew  it  was 
anonymous. 

There  were,  however.  Churches  in  which  Hebrews  was 
transmitted  as  an  epistle  of  Bamahccs.  It  is  not  a  con- 
jecture or  personal  opinion  that  Tertullian  expresses,  as 
Jerome  declares  ( Vir.  III.  v.),  but  simply  a  reproduction  of 
a  current  tradition,  evidently  just  as  found  in  the  manu- 
script before  him,  when  he  writes  as  follows  (n.  10): 
"  Extat  enim  et  Bamabce  titulus  ad  HehrcBos^  a  deo  satis 
auctorati  viri,  ut  quem  Paulus  juxta  se  constituent  in 
abstinentise  tenore  ...  (1  Cor.  ix.  6) ;  et  utique  receptior 
apud  ecclesias  epistola  Bamahoe  illo  apocrypho  Pastore 
moechorum." 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  concerning  the  in- 
difference of  the  Western  Church  toward  Hebrews,  it  is 
evident  that  Tertullian  does  not  set  forth  in  the  passage 
cited  the  tradition  and  public  opinion  of  the  catholic 
Church  of  his  African  home,  or  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
TertuUian  himself  proves  this  by  the  way  in  which  he 
introduces  the  quotation.  After  giving  proofs,  taken  jfrom 
the  apostolic  writings,  he  cites,  as  something  wholly  super- 
fluous {ex  redundantia\  Heb.  vi.  4-8,  as  evidence  of  some 
companion  and  disciple  of  the  apostles.  For  the  catholic 
clergy  of  Rome  and  Africa,  who  controverted  the  Montanism 
of  Tertullian,  after  the  final  separation  of  the  Montanist 
Church,  Hebrews  was  not  a  sacred  writing  to  be  used 
for  proof  texts,  whereas  they  appealed  to  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  for  the  principles  of  their  lax   discipline, 
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although  both  Catholic  and  Montanist  Churches  had  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  Bible  (de  Pudic.  x.).     As  far  as  the 
West  is  concerned,  the  Churches  in  which  Hebrews  re- 
ceived greater  consideration  than  the  Shepherd^  and  in 
which  it  was  handed  down  as  a  writing  of  Barnabas,  could 
have  been   only  the  Montanist  Churches.      Since,  how- 
ever, Montanism  was  introduced  into  the  West  from  the 
province  of  Asia,  there  is  the  greatest  probability  that  the 
tradition  concerning  Barnabas  as  the  author  of  Hebrews 
originated  there,  and   that  it  was  not   confined  to  the 
Montanist  Churches  of  that  region.     This  same  tradition 
appears  again  in  the  Latin  sermons,  published  by  Batiffbl 
(1900),  which  wrongly  bear  the   name  of  Origen.     In 
them  it  is  set  forth  not  as  the  conjecture  of  an  individual 
scholar,  but  as  a  fact  accepted  in  the  preacher's  circle 
(n.   11).     The  discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  these 
sermons  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will  not  come  to  an  end 
without  a  new  investigation,  which  fairly  considers  every 
particular.    If  the  preacher  is  not  Novatian,  as  the  present 
writer,  following  others  and  along  with  them,  thought  he 
might  claim,  he  must  have  belonged  to  a  Novatian  Church, 
and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  tradition  of 
Barnabas  as  author  of  Hebrews  was  handed  down  from 
the  Montanists  to  the  Novatians,  as  were  the  polemical 
use  of  Heb.  vi.  4-8,  and  the  high  value  placed  upon  the 
Epistle,  things  which  we  have  long  known. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above  discussion,  that 
there  existed,  between  the  years  180  and  260,  three 
more  or  less  widely  diffused  opinions  regarding  the 
authorship  of  Hebrews  which  stood  over  against  each 
other — (1)  Paul  (held  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  perhaps 
the  Theodotians  in  Rome);  (2)  Barnabas  (held  by  the 
Montanist  TertuUian,  evidently  already  by  the  Phrygian 
Montanists  and  also  by  the  catholic  Churches  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  as  well  as  by  the  Novatians);  (3)  some 
unknown  person  (Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  probably  still 
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other  Catholics  of  the  West).     The  common  source  of  this 
threefold  tradition  can  only  be  the  third  view  (n.  12),  for 
in  each  of  the  other  two  cases  it  is  incomprehensible  how 
a  tradition  originally  associated  with  Hebrews,  whether  it 
were  ascribed  to  Paul  or  to  Barnabas,  in  the  circles  from 
which  IrensBus  came,  could  have  given   way  to   entire 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  matter.     It  is  equally  incom- 
prehensible  how   Bapvdfia  could   arise    from  an  original 
IlavXov^  or  vice  versa.      The  history  of  early  Christian 
literature    oflfers    elsewhere    examples    of  how  writings, 
originally  anonymous  in  the  tradition,  were  ascribed  to 
definite  authors   on   insufl&cient  grounds   (n.   13).      The 
receivers  of  the  letter  certainly  knew  the  name  of  the 
author;  he  himself  indicates  in  Heb.  xiii  18-24  that  he 
was  known  to  them,  and   this  knowledge  would   surely 
be  preserved  for  some  time.     But  when  Hebrews  began  to 
be  circulated,  it  could  no  longer  have  existed  in  tjie  place 
from  which  it  was  sent  out  into  the  Churches.     In  view 
of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  Hebrews  was 
never  known  to  any  Church  writer  without  the  title  wpo? 
'Efipalov^  (above,  p.  295  £),  it  is  probable  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  collection  of  Paul's  letters  either  from  the 
beginning  or  through  a  later  addition.      It  is  therefore 
very  easy  to   understand  how  in   Alexandria  the  letter 
was  attributed  to  PauL     The  Ildvkov  (iwaroXi])  which  it 
was  necessary  to  supply  with  irpix;  KopivOlov^,  irph  'E^eo-iov? 
ktK  was  also  very  naturally  supplied  with  irpo<i  'Efipalov^^ 
in  the  title  of  the  appended  anonymous  writing  (n.  13). 
The  mention  of  Timothy  (Heb.    xiii.    23),  the   author's 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  the  reading  rot^  Secr/tiot?  fiov 
avveiradriaare  (Heb.  X.  34,  n.  14),  which,  though  certainly 
false,  is  perhaps  very  old,  'all  tended  to  strengthen  this 
view.     If  Hebrews  was  not  appended  to  the  PauUne  letters 
until  later,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Churches  which 
had  received  the  original  collection  of  Paul's  letters  without 
Hebrews  were  afterwards  unwilling  to  accept  the  anonym- 
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ous  letter  and  to  recognise  it  as  a  letter  of  Paul's.  The 
individuals  into  whose  hands  it  came  regarded  it  either  as 
an  anonymous  writing  from  ancient  apostolic  times,  or 
resorted  to  conjecture.  If  Paul  did  not  write  it,  then  it 
must  have  been  written  by  some  other  distinguished 
teacher  of  the  apostolic  age.  Barnabas  was  such  a  man. 
It  is  possible  that  this  assumption  was  furthered  by 
the  fact  that  an  ancient  document  with  many  allegori- 
cal interpretations  of  O.T.  legal  regulations,  our  so-called 
JEpistle  of  BamahaSy  was  circulated  in  the  Oriental 
Churches  under  Barnabas'  name.  One  who  was  seeking 
for  the  author  of  Hebrews  might  be  influenced  by  this 
document  to  ascribe  Hebrews  also  to  this  Barnabas.  This 
same  development  of  the  Barnabas  idea  is  also  conceivable 
in  case  Hebrews  was  a  part  of  the  original  collection  of 
Paul's  letters.  Even  if  aWov  tt/jo?  ^E^paiov^  was  not  in 
the  title,  the  report  could  have  been  circulated  with  the 
collection  that  the  document  was  not  written  by  Paul,  but 
was  added  to  the  collection  of  his  letters  because  of  its 
instructive  and  edifying  character.  In  Alexandria  this 
tradition  disappeared,  while  in  other  regions  it  was  pre- 
served, and  resulted  either  in  the  separation  of  this  letter 
from  those  of  Paul,  or  in  the  conjecture  that  it  was  written 
by  Barnabas.  In  brief,  there  is  no  tradition  regarding  the 
author  of  Hebrews  which  compares  with  the  traditions 
regarding  the  authors  of  the  other  N.T.  writings  in  age, 
unanimity,  and  an  originality,  hard  to  invent. 

1.  (P.  294.)  For  the  canonical  history  of  Heb.  see  GK,  i.  283-302,  379, 
677  ff.,  759,  963-966,  ii.  85,  160  ff.,  169-171,  238,  275,  358-362,  also  PiJE», 
vii  492-506. 

2.  (P.  295.)  Klostermann  (Zv/r  Theorie  der  hibi,  Weissagung  und  zur 
Characteristik  des  Hh,  1889,  S.  55)  conjectures  that  wp6s  'Efipaiovs  is  an  in- 
correct copy  of  TTpos  Bepvaiovs—Bepoiaiovs,  and  holds  that  Apollos,  who, 
according  to  Acts  xviii.  27  f .,  laboured  in  Macedonia  (Where  is  this  statement 
found  ?)  and  Achaia,  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Church  in  Beroea,  the  original 
constituency  of  which,  according  to  Acts  xvii.  11,  was  certainly  Jewish.  A 
more  natural  supposition  would  be  Beroea  in  Syria  (Aleppo),  which  was  the 
main  centre  of  Jewish  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  Harnack,  ZfNTW^ 
1900,  S.  21,  considers  trphs  tovs  iraipovs  as  the  original  title«    Semler  (cited  in 
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Oder's  Frde  Untersuchung  uber  d.  Off.  Jch,  1769,  S.  29^  followed  later  by  Hug 
in  his  Einl^  ii.  482  ;  Wieseler,  Chrorwl  483  if.,  Untefrmck,  iiber  den  Hh^  1861, 
L  26flf. ;  Hilgenfeld,  EM.  104,  354,  was  the  first  to  advance  the  view  that 
Heb.  was  really  the  epistle  ad  Alexandrinos^  which,  according  to  Can.  Mur. 
line  64,  was  fabricated  like  an  epistle  ad  Laodicerwif  under  Paul's  name 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Marcionite  heresy.  There  were  also  many  critics  who 
believed  that  in  Philaster  the  statement  was  to  be  found  (Hcer.  Ixxxix.)  that  in 
his  time  (380  to  390)  Hebrews  was  quite  generally  regarded  as  a  letter  to  the 
Laodiceans.  This  led  to  the  further  hypothesis  that  the  words  following  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  at  the  end  of  the  Cod.  Bcern.  of  the  Pauline  letters, 
ad  Laudicenses  incipit  epigtola^  irphs  AaovSaK^a-as  &px'Prai  imaroKri^  are  the  title 
of  Heb.  which  ought  here  to  follow  in  the  MS.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Credner  {Eird,  660),  Anger  {Vber  dm Laodicenerbr.  29),  and  Wieseler  (Unters, 
i.  34  ff.).  The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  referred  to  in  Can.  Mur.  and  in 
Cod.  Bcern.  is  the  apocryphal  letter  of  this  title  which  is  stiU  in  existence. 
With  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Alexandrians,  we  know  nothing  definite  or 
certain ;  cf.  GK,  i.  277-283,  ii.  82-^8,  238,  566-592. 

3.  (P.  295.)  For  the  meaning  of  titulus  see  vol.  L  p.  488,  n.  3.  In  the 
oldest  MSS.  (KABCK)  the  only  words  found  in  the  title  at  the  banning 
or  in  the  title  at  the  end  are  npos  'Efipatovs  without  tVtcrroXiJ,  first  L,  and 
in  the  title  also  P,  have  this  addition,  and  this  is  apparently  all  that  Ter- 
tidlian  found,  for  he  writes  (de  Pud.  xx)  :  extat  Bai-ndba  titulus  (not  epistola) 
ad  Hehrceos.  This  title  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  writings  which 
were  circulated  independently,  such  as  KXi^/icvrof  (k6yos)  wpoTptwriKos  npos 
*E\\rfvas  or  Tariavov  \6yos  npos  "EXKtjvos  (Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  13.  7).  When  titles 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  MSS.  without  XcJyor,  this  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  title  of  a  preceding  writing  by  another  author  with  a  different  address, 
e.g.  in  Eus.  iv.  16.  7  from  the  preceding  avyypdfifurra.  Different  still  is  the 
case  of  Tanavhs  iv  ra  wp6s  "EXXiyi/ar  in  Clem.  Strom,  i.  §  101.  Moreover, 
comparison  with  all  these  titles  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  fact  that  they 
contain  the  name  of  the  author,  whereas  the  common  source  of  the  divergent 
titles  Ba/mdb(B  (titulus)  ad  Hehrceos  and  HavKov  (cVioroX^)  trpos  *Efipaiovs  could 
not  possibly  have  contained  the  name  of  an  author. 

4.  (P.  296.)  Ever  since  the  time  that  the  Jews  began  to  call  themselves 
Jews  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  they  designated  their  race  and  their  ancestors  Hebrews 
(1)  in  a  retrospective  view  of  the  patriarchal  and  ancient  Israelitish  period, 
particularly  where  there  was  occasion  to  mention  Israelites  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  were  not  Israelites.  This  is  found  even  in  Jeremiah,  where 
reference  is  made  to  a  Mosaic  ordinance  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9, 14,  along  with  the  more 
modem  'i^n]^  Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9).  Cf.  also  Philo  (Vita  Mos.  i.  2,  4,  26, 
27,  48,  50),  where  the  term  Hebrews  is  used  along  with  'lovBcuoi  without  any 
distinction  of  time  (op.  cit.  i.  1,  2,  7,  ii.  7),  Josephus  (Ard.  i.  6.  2,  4,  6,  ii.  6.  4, 
9.  1  ff. ;  Bell.  iv.  8.  3,  v.  9.  4),  and  the  poet  Ezekiel  (in  Eus.  Prtsp.  ix.  28f.X 
in  reproductions  of  the  ancient  history,  or  occasional  references  to  the  same. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  also  found  regularly  in  the  Sibyllines,  the  alleged 
predictions  of  an  ancient  prophetess.  The  usage  in  Judith  x.  12,  xii.  11, 
xiv.  18 ;  2  Mace.  vii.  31,  xi,  13,  is  also  archaic.  The  Jews  are  very  seldom 
mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Once  Plutarch  uses  al(mg  with  the 
regular  *IovdaiOi  (Apophthegm,  regum,  p.  184 ;  Is.  et  Osir.  31,  p.  363 ;  Quest, 
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conv,  iv.  4.  4,  5.  1,  2,  pp.  669,  670),  rh  'Efipaimv  dnoppriTa,  p.  671,  in  reference 
to  their  ancient  institutions ;  once  Tac.  Hist.  v.  2  has  Hebraos  terras  (cf.  Jos. 
^ell.  V.  4.  3).    The  term  is  used  more  frequently  by  Pausanius  of  land  and 
people  without  distinctions  as  to  time,  i.  5.  5,  v.  6.  2,  7.  4,  vi.  24.  8,  x.  12.  9. 
(2)  The  Jews  regularly  use  *E/3poibi  (also  €/3patic6s,  cjSpair,  ^/Spatcrrt)  when 
speaking  of  their  language  and  literature ;  cf.  Philo,  de  Conf,  Ling.  xxvi. ;  Migr. 
A^hrdh.  iii. ;  Vita  Mos.  ii.  6  (of  the  seventy  translators) ;  Somru  ii.  38  ;  Congr, 
Ervd.  Gr.  viii. ;  Jos.  Ant,  i.  1. 1  f.,  iii.  6.  7,  x.  10. 6.    Cf.  the  lexicons  of  Levy 
or  Jastrow,  for  example,  Jer.  Baba  Bathra,  17c,  "  A  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  wit- 
ness."   So  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  contrast  to  Hellenistic  (see  vol.  i.  pp. 
39,  48  f.,  67,  n.  14).    (3)  While  the  Jews  with  pride  called  themselves  Jews 
(Rom.  ii.  17 ;  G.L  Gr,  9916, 9926 ;  JHSt,  1891,  p.  269;  cf.  Berliner,  Gesch,  der 
mTuden  in  Rom.  i.  72  ff.,  nr.  12,  81, 109),  the  name  assumed  a  diflFerent  signifi- 
cance to  Christians,  and  even  to  Jewish  Christians,  after  the  majority  of  this 
people  had  rejected  the  gospel,  and  ^lovhai<Tii6s  (Gal.  i.  13,  14 ;  Ign.  Magn.  viii. 
1,  X.  3 ;  Phil,  vi  1 ;  Inscription  from  Portus  given  by  D^renbourg  in  M41. 
RenitTy  1887,  p.  440)  came  to  stand  for  a  religion  hostile  to  Christianity — a 
religion,  acceptance  of  which  made  those  who  were  not  Jews  Jews  (Dio  Cass. 
xxxvii.  17.  1).    The  time  soon  came  when  the  term  oi  *lovdcuoi  no  longer 
sufficed  to  distinguish  genuine  from  false  Jews  (Rom.  ii.  28  f . ;  Kev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9), 
inasmuch  as  it  was  used  for  the  nation  which  excluded  the  Christian  Church 
from  itself  (1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  x.  32 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  Matt  xxviii.  15 ;  John 
xiii.  33,  xviii.  14,  xx.  19 ;  Acts  xii  3,  xx.  3,  xxi.  11,  xxvi.  2).    It  is  only  very 
rarely  and  always  with  an  evident  purpose  that  Christian  Israelites  are  called 
Jews  by  themselves  and  others ;  cf.  Gal.  ii.  13-15 ;  Acts  x.  28,  xxi.  39,  xxii.  3 
(in  Acts  xxi.  20  the  text  is  uncertain,  still  more  so  in  Acts  vi  7).    Cf.  also  the 
comparatively  late  catholic  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  ed.  Lipsius,  122.    The  more 
favourite  expression  is  ol  €k  Tr^pvrofjirjs  (Gal.  ii.  12 ;  Col.  iv.  11 ;  Tit.  i.  10 ; 
Acts  X.  45,  xi.  2 ;  cf.  Phil.  iii.  3 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  18),  or  the  simple  statement  of 
Jewish  origin,  cf  IwScdav  (Rom.  ix.  24 ;  Just.  Dial,  xlvii.  48 ;  cf.  GK,  ii.  671, 
A.  2).    In  the  post-apostolic  age  (2  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  Phil.  iii.  5  ;  Acts  vi.  1  cannot 
be  cited  in  favour  of  this  usage ;  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  48),  they  were  called  also 
'EjSpatot.     Although  in  numerous  instances  the  linguistic  meaning  of  the  word 
exerted  a  strong  influence, — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Aramaic- 
speaking  Nazarenes  and  their  Hebrew  gospel,  as  it  was  apparently  called  by 
Hegesippus  (Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  22.  7;  cf.  GK,  ii.  643, 649  ff.),— in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  indicates  a  contrast  between  Jews  and  non- Jews,  without  any 
reference  to  the  contrast  between  Hebrews  and  Hellenists  within  the  Jewish 
race  itself,  as  in  Acts  vi.  1.    When  Clement  {Peed.  i.  34 ;  Strom,  i.  11),  speak- 
ing of  Paul  and  one  of  his  own  teachers,  calls  them  'EjSpaiot  avUaBtv  or 
opmOev,  or  when  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i  11.  9,  ii.  4.  3,  iv.  5.  2)  uses  the  same 
expression  with  reference  to  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  first  bishops  of  Jeru- 
salem (cf.  H.  E,  iv.  22.  7,  with  regard  to  Hegesippus),  the  only  thing  indicated 
is  their  ancestral  connection  with  the  Jewish  people  and  faith.    Clement 
{Peed.  i.  34)  uses  along  with  'lovdatby,  €k  vepirofirjs  to  designate  their  religion ; 
and  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iv.  5.  4)  uses  the  same  word  interchangeably  with  €k 
ir€pvrop^£.    In  speaking  of  the  destination  of  Matt.,  Irenseus  uses  once,  iii. 
1.  1,  iv  Toi£  'E^paiois,  and  in  a  second  instance  (Fragm.  29,  ed.  Stieren, 
p.  842)  np6s  'Icwdotovff.    Eusebius  also  calls  the  gospel,  "  which  gave  special 
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joy  to  those  of  the  Hebrews  who  accepted  Christ"  (H,  E.  iii.  26.  5),  to  Koff 
'Efipcuovs  €vayy4Xiov,  both  in  the  passage  here  cited  and  elsewhere  (iv.  22.  7) ; 
occasionally  also  "  The  gospel  which  is  among  the  Jews  **  (de  Theophania  syr. 
iv.  12).  The  most  decisive  proof  is  that  famished  by  the  Ebionites,  whose 
entire  literature,  so  far  as  we  know  it  (their  gospel,  the  pseudo-Clementine 
writings,  the  translation  of  the  O.T.,  and  the  commentary  of  SymmachusX 
was  Qreek,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  always  called  genuine  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians  Hebrews  (Clement,  Epist,  ad  Jac.  i. ;  Horn.  i.  9,  viii.  6,  6,  7,  x.  26, 
xi.  35,  xviiL  4 ;  Recogn.  i.  7,  32,  v.  35),  and  who,  according  to  Epiph.  Hcer. 
XXX.  3, 13,  occasionally  spoke  of  their  Qreek  gospel  as  a  efipcuKov  and  Kaff 
'Efipaiovs  €vayy4Xiov.  *'  Hebrews  "  means  here,  as  in  Tert.  Marc.  iii.  12,  Hebrcn 
Christiam^  Jewish  Christians. 

5.  (Pp.  296,  298,  300.)  Eus.  H.  E,  vi.  14.  2flf.  (cf.  Cramer,  Cat.  vii.  286; 
cf.  Severianus,  p.  116 ;  Jn.  Damasc.,  ed.  Lequien,  ii.  268 ;  Forsch.  iii.  71,  149) 
gives  the  following  account  taken  from  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement  :  koi  rfiv 
nphs  'Efipaiovs  ^  iinaroKriv  JlavXav  fuv  €tvcd  <l^(ny  y€y pd<f)dM  dc  'Kfipaiois 
tffpa'CKJj  <f><»vjf  AovKOv  de  <^tXori/M>ff  (sic)  avrrfv  fi€6€pfirjv€va'avra  €KSctvvcu  rois 
"EXkritriv,  odev  t6v  altov  xpara  tvpi(rK€a'6cu  Kara  rrfv  ipfirfveiav  ratmjs  re  ttjs 
eTTKTTokrjs  Koi  T&v  irpa^€»v'  fifj  irpoy€ypd<f)0M  dc  t6  "  Uavikos  owrforoXos  "  cIkotos' 
"  'EPpcuots  ydpy  <f)Tj(nVf  cVajrAXa)!/,  irpokri^iv  ctXi/c^oo-i  Kctr  avrov  koI  vwonrev- 
ovciv  avr6v9  avver&s  irdw  ovk  iv  dpxfj  dirirpt^fv  avrovs  t6  SvopM  ^ctr."  Eira 
vno^£  CTTiXlyct*  "^Hdiy  be,  a>f  6  paKapios  TKtye  irpcafivrfpos,  cVct  6  Kvptos 
dnofTToKos  tiv  rov  navroKparopof  (Heb.  iii.  1)  aTrccrroXi;  nphs  *Eppalovg,  dia 
perpiamfra  6  IlavXoff,  onrav  eiff  ra  Wvrf  aTrearaXpivos,  ovk  €yypd<f}€i  iavrbv 
*Efip€U<»v  dndaroXov  bid  re  t^v  irp6s  t6v  Kvpiov  riprjVf  bid  T€  t6  ck  n-epiova-ias 
Koi  r6i£  'EPpcuois  cwtorAXcti',  iBv&v  KfjpvKa  Svra  kcu  awtJoToXov."  It  may  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  "  The  sainted  presbyter  "  Pantaenus  is  the  principal 
teacher  of  Clement  (cf.  Forsch.  iii.  157-161,  168-176).  Clement  expresses 
himself  just  as  definitely  in  his  comment  on  1  Pet.  v.  13  (Forsch.  iii.  83) : 
"  sicut  Lucas  quoque  et  actus  apostolorum  stilo  exsecutus  agnoscitur  et  Pauli  ad 
Hebraeos  interpretatus  epistolam."  While  Origen  speaks  of  persons  who  called 
Luke  not  the  translator,  but  the  author  of  Heb.,  and  of  others  who  said  the 
same  of  Clement  of  Eome  (above,  p.  299,  and  below,  p.  309,  n.  7),  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  iii.  38.  2)  changes  this  laroplay  as  Origen  caUs  it,  into  another,  accord- 
ing to  which  some  made  Luke,  others  Clement  of  Bome,  the  translator  of 
Heb.  The  latter  assumption  Eusebius  considers  particularly  probable  because 
of  the  resemblance  in  s^le  and  thought  between  Heb.  and  Clement's  Epistle 
to  the  CorirUhians  (§  3),  although  he  does  not  deny  that  this  relationship  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Clement  was  dependent  upon  Heb.  (§  1).  Jerome  in  Ids 
usual  fashion  mixes  everything  up  (Vir.  El.  v. ;  Ep.  cxxix.  3,  cbd  Dardanwn). 
Tertullian  says  that  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  Heb.  (see  n.  3),  while  others 
attribute  it  to  Luke  or  Clement  of  Rome.  But  the  authorship  of  Clement 
is  represented  as  affecting  only  the  literary  form,  or  as  perhaps  confined  to  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  Philaster  (HcBr.  Ixxxix.)  states  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Pauline  authorship  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether 
Barnabas,  Clement,  or  Luke  was  the  author  (below,  n.  11).  Ephrem  (Cbmm. 
in  Pauli  epist.,  ed.  Mekith.  p.  200)  reproduces  the  two  opinions  that  Clement 
of  Bome  was  the  author  and  that  he  was  the  translator,  without  accepting 
either.    Severianus  of  Gabala  (Cramei;,  Gat.  vii.  115),  on  the  authority  of 
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Bxisebius,  mentions  Clement  and  Luke  as  possible  translators.  Theodorus, 
T^lio  rejected  the  idea  of  the  intentional  anonymous  authorship  of  Heb., 
remarks  incidentally  that  Timothy  acted  as  Paul's  amanuensis  (Cramer,  vii. 
113f.).  According  to  Theodoret,  in  Heb,  xiii.  23,  Timothy  was  only  the 
messenger  who  delivered  the  letter. 

6.  (P.  297.)  Fantsenus  (see  preceding  note)  assumes  it  as  self-evident 
tliat  Heb.  was  directed  to  the  same  persons  to  whom  Jesus  preached,  i.e. 
the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine.  This  was  also  the  view  of  Clement,  who 
agrees  with  the  opinion  of  his  teacher,  which  he  reports ;  for  it  is  only  on 
this  presupposition  that  Clement  could  assume  as  self-evident  that  Heb. 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  since  he  must  have  known  that  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria, Rome,  and  other  places  were  entirely  Hellenistic.  Ephrem  asserts 
very  positively,  p.  201,  that  Heb.  was  written  shortly  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians  of  that  city,  the  disciples  of  the  original 
apostles  who  were  probably  still  living  there.  He  represents  it  as  being  a 
counterpart  of  the  letter  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  to  the  Gentile  Christians  in 
Antioch  (Acts  xv.  23).  The  same  view  is  expressed  by  the  genuine  Euthalius 
(Zacagni,  626),  only  less  definitely,  when  he  represents  Heb.  as  being  an 
epistle  to  the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  mentioned  in  1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  by 
Chrysostom  (Montfaucon,  xii.  2,  ttov  de  ova-iv  cV^crrcXXcv;  c/xot  doKcl  iv 
'UpoaoKvfiois  Kal  IlaXatoTiv/y),  and  Theodoret  (Noesselt,  543).  The  pseudo- 
Euthalius  (Zacagni,  668)  thinks  that  Heb.  was  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  Christians. 

7.  (P.  299.)  According  to  Eusebius  (H,  E.  vi.  26.  11-14),  Origen  in  his 
homilies  on  Heb.  says  :  "Ori  6  xopaier^p  ttjs  \i^€u>s  t^j  nph$  'Eppalovs  im- 
ycypafipAvrjg  iiriardXfjs  ovk  ?;(«  ro  iv  Xoy^  tdtoriicdv  rot)  awoorcJXov,  SfxciKoyrj' 
aavros  covtAv  IBiwttjv  tlvat  r^  Xoy^,  rcvritm  rj  <f)pdar€i,  a3sXd  iariv  17  ewioroX^ 
fTvv6ia'€i  rrjg  \4(€<as  ^EWijviKcardpa^  nag  6  ewurrdfievos  Kplv€iv  <f)pd(r€<av  (al, 
<f>pda-€(ag)  dia<t)opas  SpokoyrjfrM  av  irdXiv  T€  aZ  art  rh  vorjpara  rrjg  firiOToXrjs  BaV' 
fidaid  €<m  koi  ov  bevrtpa  rS>v  aYrooroXiKcai/  6p6\oyovp.4vciv  ypap,pdT<ov,  jcai  rovro 
Av  frvpi(f)ifja-<ueiv€u,d\rfO€g  frag  6  irpovixav  rJj  dvayvcita-€i  rj  a9ro(rroX(ic^^(Eusebius 
here  interrupts  the  narrative  with  the  remark,  rovroig  p.€3*  trtpa  €iri(j>4p€i 
Xeya>v).  'Ey©  ^c  dvo<f>cuv6p,€vog  €tnoifi  hvy  on  ra  fi€V  vofjpara  rod  aTroaroKov 
cWiv,  17  bi  <f)pda-ig  Koi  rf  avvditrig  d7rop.vr]fiov€va-avr6g  rivog  rh  dnoaroXiKh 
Koi  fiMTfTcpcl  (rxp\ioypa<l)r}a'avT6g  rtvog  to  €lprjp,iva  vnb  rev  bihcurKoKov,  El  rig 
oZv  €KKkrfa-ia  tfx€i  rcojrqv  t^v  CTTioroX^v  o>s  IlavXov,  avrr)  evBoKificiTa  Koi  cwl 
rovra>*  ov  yhp  c^ki}  ol  dpxavoi  dvbptg  ottg  UavXov  avr^v  TrapaBebcDKaari,  rig  de  6 
ypd'^ag  TTiv  iiruTroKr}Vy  rh  fitv  akrjdeg  Bebg  oidci/,  17  hi  €lg  rjfidg  <f)6d(ra(ra  laropia 
vir6  Tivcav  p,€p  Xcydvrcav  ori  Kkrjprfg  6  y€v6fi€vog  eiricKon'og  'Pcofiaioov  typa^c 
TTIV  cViOToX^v,  vno  rtvmv  dc  art  AovKag  6  ypd'^ag  t6  tvayyikiov  koI  rhg 
trpc^€is.  This  is  copied  inaccurately  in  Cramer,  Gat,  viL  286  f.,  but 
accurately  and  almost  entire  in  a  scholion  in  one  of  the  Athos  MSS.  (von  der 
Goltz,  S.  86).  For  the  interpretation  see  GK,  i.  287,  A.  1.  To  take  avrri 
with  raxmiv  rrfv  iirtaroKriv  instead  of  with  cT  rig  oZv  iKKkqa-la^  as  Hofmann 
suggests,  V.  46,  is  impossible,  both  in  view  of  the  construction  and  of  the  sense. 

8.  (P.  301.)  The  Canon  Muratori,  wh^ch  mentions  by  name  and  rejects 
two  pseudo-Pauline  letters,  and  takes  account  of  differences  in  opinion  con- 
cerning a  writing  of  Peter's  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  has  nothing  to  say 
concerning  Heb.    The  same  is  true  also  of  the  African  canon,  circa  360 
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{QrundriBSf  83).  There  are  no  citations  from  Heb.  in  Cyprian  and  contem- 
poraries, in  Optatus  of  Milevi  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Donatist  ccmtroyersy. 
In  Borne,  furthermore,  the  number  of  Paul's  Epistles  was  limited  to  thirteen 
by  Caius  (circa  210),  and  Eusebius  makes  the  statement,  that  even  in  his  day 
the  Soman  Church,  or  many  Romans,  i,e.  Westerners,  objected  to  Heb.  as  nn- 
PauHne  (H.  E.  iii  3. 6,  yi.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  dear  traces  that  Heb.  was 
read  with  great  esteem  in  Rome  are  first  found  in  Clement  of  Bome  and 
Hermas  {OKy  L  963  f .,  also  577  f .  on  Justin,  and  295  ff.  on  Theodotus).  Ad- 
ditional matter  in  nn.  9  and  11 ;  also  §  47,  n.  7. 

9.  (Pp.  295, 301, 302.)  StephanusGobarus  says  in  the  year  600  (see  Photius, 
Bibl.  232)  :  &n  'l7rfr6kvTos  koX  Elprfvalos  rifv  wpbs  'EPpaiovs  circoroX^y  Havkov 
ovK  €K€ivov  €ivai  (JHun  (whereas  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Eusebius  reck<xi 
it  among  the  Pauline  letters).  Photius  says  the  same  thing,  BibL  121,  about 
Hippolytus,  the  author  of  the  work  against  the  thirty-two  heresies.  Since 
Stephanus  mentions  Hippolytus  before  he  does  Irensaus, — although  the  latter 
is  older, — it  is  probable  that  his  information  about  Irenssus  is  derived  solely 
from  a  remark  of  Hippolytus  with  regard  to  Irensus'  views  conceming 
Heb.  Evidently  Hippolytus  was  the  first  who  had  occasion  expressly  to 
deny  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Heb.  in  opposition  to  the  Theodotians,  while 
IrensBus  appears  to  have  quoted  Heb.  without  naming  the  author  (Eus.  H.  E. 
V.  26  ;  cf .  QK,  L  296-298> 

10.  (P.  302.)  Tert  de  Pud.  xx. ;  cf  .  GKy  i.  290  ff.  Inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  Latin  Bible  in  TertuUian's  time,  he  must  have  had  before  him  a  Greek 
copy  of  Heb.  with  the  title,  B<ipv6^  irp6s  'Efipalovs  (cVtcrroX^).  Merely 
oral  traditions  which  are  associated  with  the  text  of  the  books  Tertul- 
lian  is  in  the  habit  of  reproducing  in  a  different  way,  e.g.  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  and  of  Luke  to  Paul,  contra  Mcvrc.  iv.  5,  he  uses 
the  words  affirmatur  adaorihwe  solent.  The  attempt  has  been  made  incorrectly 
to  discover  the  same  tradition  in  the  index  of  Cod.  Clarom.  of  the  letters  of 
Paul,  where,  after  the  seven  catholic  Epistles,  we  have  the  words,  BamdbcB 
epist.  ver.  850.  This  view  is  supported  by  Westcott,  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews^  1889, 
p.  xxviii,  with  overmuch  emphasis  upon  the  idea  that  the  numbers  suit 
Heb.  better  than  the  so-called  EpMe  of  Ba/niabas.  Cf.  per  contra^  QK^  ii. 
169f.,950ff. 

11.  (P.  303.)  TractaJtue  Origines  de  Ubrie  ss,  ecripturarumy  ed.  Batiffol,  Paris, 
1 900.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  result  of  the  discussion  seems  to  be  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  twenty  sermons  are  not  the  work  of  Origen,  and  that  they  are 
not  translations  from  the  Greek.  The  view  that  they  were  written  by  Nova- 
tian  is  supported  by  Weyman  (Archivf,  lot,  Lexicographie,  xi.  467,  545-576), 
Hausleiter  (ThLB,  1900,  Nos.  14-16),  Zahn  (NKZ,  1900,  S.  348-360),  Jordan 
(Die  Theologte  der  neiLentdeckten  Predigten  NovatianSy  1902).  Some  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  to  this  view  demand  earnest  consideration.  In  Tract,  10,  p.  108, 
between  a  saying  of  the  heatus  apostolus  Pauku  quoted  from  Rom.  xii.  1, 
and  a  quotation  from  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  is  found  the  following :  "  Sed  et  beatissi- 
mus  Barnabas,  '  Per  ipsum  offerimus,'  inquit,  '  deo  laudis  hostiam  laiorum 
confitentium  nomini  eius ' " ;  cf .  Heb.  xiiL  15.  According  to  Epiphanius  (JBioer. 
lix.  2),  PMlaster  (Hcer,  Ixxxix.  3-8),  Ambrose  (de  Peewit,  ii.  2X  the  Novatians, 
like  Tertullian  {de  PudU,  xx.),  used  Heb.  vi  4-8  to  justify  their  rejection 
of  the  "second  repentance."     About  the  opinion  of  the  Novatians  of  the 
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fourth  century  conceruing  the  author  of  Heb.  there  is  no  tradition,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  also  followed  the  Barnabas  tradition,  and  that  it 
was  with  reference  to  their  opinion  on  this  matter  that  Philaster  wrote  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter  in  which  he  deals  with  the  misuse  of  Heb. 
by  the  Novatians  :  "  Sunt  alii,  qui  epistolam  beati  Pauli  ad  Hebrasos  non 
adserunt  esse  ipsius,  sed  dicunt  aut  Bamabse  esse  beati  apostoli  aut  dementis 
de  urbe  Bomse  (Boma?)  episcopi,  alii  autem  Lucas  beatissimi  evangelistsB 
aiunt."  This  was  probably  written  somewhat  earlier  than  the  kindred 
statements  of  Jerome,  Vvr,  III.  v.,  and  much  earlier  than  Jerome's  letter  to 
Dardanus  (above,  p.  308,  n.  5 ;  OKy  ii  234  f.).  Philaster  does  not  copy  Jerome, 
nor  does  he,  like  him,  attribute  the  Barnabas  tradition  to  an  individual, 
namely,  Tertullian,  but  to  a  party  of  his  own  day.  Pacian,  E'pist,  L  2, 
mentions  the  Montanist  Proculus  {al,  Proclus)  as  holding  a  position  midway 
between  Montanism  and  Novatianism.  When  now  Caius  of  Bome,  in  his 
dialogue  with  Proclus,  charges  the  Montanists  with  making  new  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  this  connection  mentions  the  thirteen  letters  of  Paul 
exclusive  of  Heb.  (Eus.  H,  E.  vL  20^  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
Proclus  had  quoted  Heb.  as  Holy  Scripture,  which  Caius  and  the  other 
Catholics  in  Bome  (Can.  Mur.  and  Hippohftus)  did  not  accept  as  such.  But 
it  does  not  in  any  sense  follow  that  Proclus  quoted  Heb.  as  a  work  of  Paul's. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  Proclus,  like  his  admii'er  and  fellow-Mon- 
tanist,  Tertullian,  regarded  Barnabas  as  the  author  of  Heb.,  and,  like  Ter- 
tullian, quoted  this  Epistle  as  an  authority,  only  he  gave  it  more  weight 
than  Tertullian  did. 

12.  (P.  304.)  The  hypothesis  of  Fr.  Overbeck  (Zv/r  Gesch,  des  Kanoiis, 
1880,  S.  1-70),  according  to  which  Heb.  at  the  time  of  its  canonising  in 
Alexandria  (160-170),  and  with  a  view  to  its  being  canonised,  was  artificially 
made  an  Epistle  of  Paul's  by  the  omission  of  the  original  greeting  of  the  letter 
and  the  addition  of  Heb.  xiii.  22-25,  cannot  be  presented  here  with  all  the 
absurdities  which  it  involves  (cf.  GK,  i.  300  f.,  A.  1).  The  main  difficulty 
with  it  is  its  failure  to  explain  how  IrensBUS,  Hippolytus,  and  the  other 
Western  writers,  who  did  not  like  the  Alexandrians,  have  Heb.  in  their 
Canon,  and  who  were  in  general  independent  of  Alexandria,  came  to  lose 
the  greeting.  Neither  does  it  explain  the  rise  of  the  Barnabas  tradition, 
which  could  originate  only  when  and  where  the  letter  was  received  as  anonym- 
ous, without  any  greeting  and  without  any  association  with  the  name  of 
PauL  If  the  alleged  original  greeting  contained  the  name  of  Barnabas,  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Alexandrians  to  canonise  the  letter  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  omit  the  greeting ;  since  for  a  time  in  their  Church  they 
accepted  as  canonical  the  letter  which  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  in 
Christian  literature,  was  attributed  to  Barnabas  (GK,  i  347-350,  ii.  159, 
169  f.,  948-953).  Even  if  a  less  distinguished  name  had  stood  in  the  greet- 
ing, it  is  inconceivable  that  men  who  were  willing  to  make  Heb.  an  Epistle 
of  Paul's  in  an  underhanded  manner,  and  who  were  ^bold  enough  to  set 
aside  the  greeting  that  stood  in  their  way,  and  to  insert  a  closing  paragraph 
obscurely  referring  to  Paul,  should  have  lacked  the  courage  and  intelligence 
required  by  their  undertaking  to  replace  the  original  greeting  with  another 
which  met  their  wishes. 

13.  (P.  304.)    A  parallel  is  found  in  the  tradition  concerning  the  so-called 
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Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  tiie  Corinthicms,  For  some  reason  this  ancient 
sermon,  preached  probably  in  Corinth,  became  associated  with  the  letter  of 
the  Roman  Church  to  the  Corinthians,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
written  by  Clement  After  the  writings  became  associated,  both  the  address, 
irp^  'KopivBlovsy  and  the  author's  name,  KX^/icvro;,  were  applied  to  the  second 
writing  also.  As  a  result,  in  the  time  oi  Eusebius  the  Second  Epistle  of 
ClemeTit  (H,  E.  iii.  38.  4),  and  in  both  Greek  MSS.  and  in  the  Synac  version 
in  which  these  two  writings  are  found,  the  sermon  is  called  a  second  letter 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
MSS.  of  certain  spurious  writings  of  Justin  as  they  were  handed  down,  there 
was  added  a  tov  avrov,  which  perhaps  was  at  first  supplied  only  in  thought, 
but  which  is  found  written  in  the  one  existing  MS.,  that  the  Epistle  to  ZHog- 
netus  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  Justin's  (Otto,  Just,  opp?  iL  p.  xiv). 

14.  (P.  304.)  The  reading  d€(rfilois,  Heb.  x.  34,  is  supported  by  AD*  67** 
(a  marginal  reading  of  the  Yindob.  Or.  theoL  302,  which  very  often  agrees 
with  the  uncials  BM  in  which  Heb.  x.  is  wanting),  Coptic,  Vulgate,  Armenian, 
versions  S^  S',  Ephr.  Lat.  trans.  229  (otherwise  he  woidd  not  have  omitted  this 
sentence,  p.  201,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Hebrews). 
In  favour  of  the  reading  dc(r/u>Tf  fiov  are  KHLEP  (also  the  scribe  who  cor- 
rected D,  hence  also  E),  most  cursives,  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  103 ;  Grig.  Exh. 
moH.  43  (but  without  /iov) ;  Theodoret  in  Reb.  x.  34  and  in  Isa.  v.  17 
(Schulze,  ii.  202,  iii.  611)  ;  Cramer,  Cat.  vii.241  ;  pseudo-Euthalius  (Zacagni, 
670).  Hofmann,  v.  416  f.,  is  the  last  writer  who  vigorously  defends  the 
latter  reading.  The  reading  of  Origen  and  of  the  Latin  text  Clarom.  (vincuUs 
eorum^  referring  to  the  ovras  ava<rrp€(f)6yij(voi  mentioned  in  ver.  33)  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  first  dea-fiiots  was  changed  to  icarfiois  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way,  and  the  attempt  was  made  later  to  make  this  reading  clear 
by  the  addition  of  fiov  or  avr&v.  The  latter  word  was  inserted  from  the 
text,  without  thought  of  supporting  any  theory  of  the  letter's  origin,  but  the 
former  word  is  suspicioudy  connected  with  the  tradition  of  its  Pauline 
authorship.  Where  this  tradition  prevailed  the  reading  was  accepted ;  it 
may  also  have  helped  to  confirm  and  to  give  currency  to  the  tradition,  if  the 
reading  was  in  existence  before  Clement's  time ;  the  pseudo-Euthalius, 
op.  dt.,  uses  this  text  as  proof  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Heb. 


§  46.  THE  LITEEAET  FOEM  AND  THE  HISTOEIOAL 
PEESUPPOSITIONS  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
HEBEEWS. 

It  is  not  only  the  lack  of  a  greeting  which  makes  the 
beginning  of  Hebrews  seem  more  like  an  essay  than  an 
Epistle.  In  all  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  and  post- 
apostolic  age,  whose  epistolary  character  is  indicated  at 
once  by  the  greeting,  the  sentenced  which  follow  the 
greeting  are  very  different  from  those  in  Heb.  i.  1-14. 
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In  every  case,  even  where  a  connected  doctrinal  exposition 
is  intended  and  presented  later  in  the  course  of  the  letter, 
the  Epistle  begins  with  personal  remarks  often  very  closely 
connected  with  the  greeting.  These  vary  in  character, 
consisting  sometimes  of  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the 
author  toward  the  readers ;  sometimes  of  a  remark  about 
the  occasion  of  the  letter,  or  the  relation  between  the 
author  and  the  readers;  or  it  may  be  some  request  or 
admonition  addressed  to  the  readers  (n.  1). 

The  assumption  that  Hebrews  originally  had  a  greet- 
ing which  was  later  intentionally  removed  (above,  p.  311, 
n.  12),  or  accidentally  lost,  does  not  adequately  explain 
the  peculiarity  of  the  letter's  beginning.  If  the  beginning 
of  Hebrews  was  ever  intended  to  give  the  impression  of 
a  letter,  much  more  than  an  opening  greeting  must  have 
been  lost.  But  in  this  case  it  is  incomprehensible,  and 
without  analogy  in  the  early  Christian  literature,  that  the 
didactic  body  of  the  letter,  which  has  been  preserved, 
should  begin  with  a  fully-rounded  rhetorical  sentence, 
which  does  not  permit  of  logical  or  stylistic  relation  to 
something  that  preceded.  Comparison  may  be  made  with 
Romans,  if  Rom.  i.  1-15  (or  -16a  to  evayyikvov)  had  been 
lost ;  or  the  experiment  may  be  tried  of  cutting  out  the 
introductory  part  of  any  letter  of  Paul's  whicli  is  pre- 
dominantly didactic,  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
something  comparable  to  the  beginning  of  Hebrews.  The 
assumption  that  the  beginning  of  Hebrews  was  intention- 
ally or  accidentally  mutilated,  is  just  as  untenable  as  the 
supposition  that  the  same  thing  was  done  to  1  John,  the 
introduction  to  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  resemble  that 
of  Hebrews.  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  however,  that 
while  1  John  shows  in  a  more  distinct  way  an  epistolary 
character  at  the  beginning  than  Hebrews,  in  the  further 
course  of  the  letter  and  in  the  conclusion  it  is  less  so. 
The  author  of  Hebrews  describes  his  production  as  a  short 
letter  (xiii.  22,.  Sch  ^pax^wv  iireareCKa  vfxiv).     He  charges 
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the  readers  to  greet  their  oflScers  and  all  the  Christians 
in  their  locality,  and  he  conveys  to  them  the  greetings 
of  the  Christians  fix)m  among  whom  he  writes  (xiii.  24). 
He  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  in  the  near  future 
visit  them,  or  rather  return  to  those  among  whom  he  had 
formerly  lived.  In  this  journey  he  hopes  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Timothy,  who  has  recently  been  released  from 
imprisonment,  if  the  latter  can  reach  him  in  time  (xiii 
19,  23).  But  even  leaving  out  of  account  xiii  18-24, 
Hebrews  is  not  an  essay,  but,  as  the  author  himself  says, 
an  exhortation  directed  to  the  heart  and  conscience  (xiii 
22,  aSeXf^olf  av€j(€a'0€  rov  X0701;  t^  irapatcKi^em^).  The 
longer  as  well  as  the  shorter  theoretical  discussions  always 
end  in  practical  exhortations  (ii  1-4,  iii  1-4,  16,  v.  11-vi 
12,  X.  19-39,  xii  1-xiii  17).  Nor  do  these  exhortations 
give  the  impression  of  being  an  appended  moral  The 
intensity  of  their  language  and  the  detail  with  which  they 
are  frequently  worked  out,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
express  the  main  purpose  of  the  letter  to  which  even  the 
most  artificial  and  detailed  discussions  are  subordinate. 
From  the  first  exhortation  to  the  readers  in  iii.  1  (cf.  ii 
1-4)  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  Hebrews 
is  not  an  essay  meant  for  whoever  may  chance  to  read  it, 
but  a  letter  addressed  to  a  group  of  Christians  living  at 
a  particular  time  in  a  definite  locality.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  they  are  living  under  practically  the  same  conditicms 
as  before  conversion;  that  they  have  been  and  are  still 
exposed  to  the  same  inward  and  external  perils;  conse- 
quently that  they  are  a  homogeneous  and  harmonious 
body.  Hebrews  is  really  an  Epistle  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  letters  of  Paul  to  particular  Churches,  but  less  than 
any  one  of  these  an  Epistle  designed  for  some  specific 
occasion.  Hebrews  is  accurately  described  by  what  Jude 
says  regarding  the  didactic  writing  which  he  planned,  and 
for  which,  on  account  of  the  pressing  need,  he  temporarily 
substituted  a  short  practical  letter  (Jude  3;  above,  p.  242  £). 
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Of  tke  extant  writings  next  to  1  John,  Hebrews  most 
resembles  James  in  point  of  style.  But  both  James  and 
1  John  omit  all  direct  personal  communications,  and  in- 
dicate at  once  in  the  salutation  the  distinction  between 
their  written  address  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  and  oral 
preaching  in  a  local  Church.  The  author  of  Hebrews,  on 
the  other  hand,  leaves  it  to  the  bearer  of  his  letter  to 
indicate  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  intended,  that  it 
is  his  word  to  them,  i.e.  the  word  of  their  well-known 
teacher. 

Even  without  entering  deeply  into  the  content  and 
the  development  of  the  thought  of  Hebrews,  it  is  possible 
to  gather  from  the  letter  much  that  throws  light  upon  the 
character  of  the  readers  and  the  author.  The  N.T.  pro- 
clamation of  salvation  which  Jesus  Himself,  the  great 
original  Apostle,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  (iii.  1,  cf  i.  1), 
was  brought  to  the  readers  and  writer  alike  by  those  who 
heard  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  had  been  confirmed  among 
them  by  the  accompanying  witness  of  signs  and  wonders, 
by  works  of  healing,  and  by  manifold  manifestations  of  the 
inspiring  spirit  (ii.  3£).  The  author  himself  was  not  a 
personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  owed  his  Christian  faith  to 
the  preaching  of  such  disciples.  The  same  must  also 
have  been  true  of  all  his  readers.  They  are  represented  as 
standing  in  exactly  the  same  historical  relation  to  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  as  the  readers  in  2  Pet.  i.  16,  iii.  2 ;  cf. 
i.  4  and  Jude  17  f  Though  the  language  shows  points 
of  resemblance  to  passages  like  1  Cor.  i.  6,  1  Thess.  i.  5, 
a  difference  comes  at  once  to  view.  It  could  not  be  said 
of  Churches  founded  by  Paul  and  his  helpers  that  they 
received  the  gospel — the  first  announcement  of  salvation — 
from  those  who  heard  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  nor  is  this 
anywhere  said  by  Paul  or  by  Peter,  where  he  speaks  to 
such  persons  (1  Pet.  i.  12,  23-25,  ii.  25),  or  by  John 
(1  John  ii.  7,  24,  iii.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
readers  there  could  not  have  been  personal  disciples  of 
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Jesus ;  or  those  who  were  such  must  have  been  so  few  in 
number  and  so  imimportant  as  to  be  left  out  of  account. 
Those  disciples  of  Jesus  who  had  brought  the  gospel  to 
the  readers  no  longer  Uve  among  themu  They  have  either 
gone  elsewhere  in  the  prosecution  of  their  missionary 
labours,  or  they  are  no  longer  alive.  The  latter  is  certainly 
true  of  the  men  to  whom  primarily  the  readers  owed  their 
conversion  (xiii  7).  In  order  to  emphasise  their  obligation 
to  the  leaders,  of  whom  they  are  to  be  mindful,  these  are 
described  as  those  who  spoke  to  them  the  word  of  Grod, 
which  means  simply  that  they  brought  the  gospel  to  them 
and  were  instrumental  in  their  conversion  (cf  PhiL  i  14 ; 
1  Thess.  iL  16  ;  Mark  iv.  33  ;  Acts  iv.  29,  viii.  25,  xL  19). 
When  the  readers  are  exhorted  further  to.  consider  with 
admiration  the  end  of  their  life  and  to  imitate  their  faith, 
it  is  implied  that  the  missionary  preachers  died  as  martyrs. 
The  description  of  these  deceased  teachers  as  ol  ^ovfievoi 
vfi&v  is  justified  only  if  they  occupied,  at  least  temporarily, 
an  official  position  in  the  Church  to  which  the  readers 
belonged  (above,  p.  124,  n.  5).  The  same  must  have 
been  true  also  of  the  author.  From  xiii.  18  £  (cf.  xiii. 
23)  it  follows  that  prior  to  this  time  the  author  had  lived 
among  the  readers,  and  hoped  that  his  return  in  the  near 
future  would  be  a  gain  to  them.  Moreover,  the  general 
tone  of  the  letter,  and  especially  such  passages  as  v.  12- 
vi.  3,  vi.  9,  xii.  4f,  12 f.,  show  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
teach,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  as  a  teacher,  not 
only  among  other  Christians,  but  also  among  the  readers. 
That  he  was  one  of  their  avSp€<;  ^ovfi€voi  (Acts  xv.  22) 
while  he  lived  among  them,  and  that  he  will  resume  this 
position,  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  transition  (xiii.  17  K) 
which  he  makes  from  his  exhortation  that  the  readers  obey 
their  leaders  and  not  render  their  pastoral  work  difficult, 
to  the  request  for  their  prayer  on  his  behalf,  the  avowal 
of  his  eflfort  to  live  a  blameless  life,  the  expression  of  his 
hope  through  the  intercession  of  the  readers  to  be  restored 
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to  them,  and,  finally,  the  reminder  that,  while  human 
teachers  may  come  and  go,  Christians  have  always  with 
them  their  great  Shepherd,  Jesus  (n.  2). 

The  unconditional  recognition  of  the  preaching  and  life 
of  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  brought  the 
word  of  salvation  to  them,  carries  with  it  a  similar  recog- 
nition of  the  original  religious  life  of  these  Christians. 
This  is  also  expressed  directly.  The  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  was  rightly  laid  among  them  (vi.  If.); 
they  have  only  to  hold  fast  the  confidence  of  their  first 
faith  (iii.  14) ;  at  present  they  are  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
discontent,  and  in  serious  danger  of  falling  away ;  and 
everything  that  the  author  must  lament  in  their  condition, 
and  must  fear  for  them,  is  an  indication  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  religious  energy  which  they  had  shown  earlier  and 
possessed  from  the  beginning  (cf.  especially  xii.  12).  Pre- 
viously this  energy  had  manifested  itself  in  various  ways. 
Its^r^^  fruit  had  been  charity  toward  "the  saints,"  which 
they  displayed  earlier  and  have  not  ceased  to  exercise 
even  now  (vi.  10).  They  must  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  matter  above  other  Churches,  since  the  author 
bases  his  confidence  that  after  all  his  worst  fears  of  their 
final  apostasy  will  not  be  realised,  on  the  righteousness  of 
God  which  will  not  permit  Him  to  forget  their  labour  and 
love  in  rendering  this  service  to  the  saints  in  God's  name. 
The  language  used  plainly  indicates  that  this  was  not 
mutual  aid  among  the  readers  themselves,  nor  the  charity 
of  the  well-to-do  toward  the  poor  around  them,  nor  even 
charity  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  readers  to  Chris- 
tians generally  outside  their  circle.  It  can  only  mean  that 
the  readers  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  collection 
for  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalem  which  was  begun  in 
Antioch  as  early  as  44,  and  had  since  been  carried  forward 
by  the  earnest  and  repeated  efforts  of  Paul  (n.  3).  In  the 
second  place,  the  faith  6f  the  readers  had  been  maintained 
considerably  earlier  in  the  face  of  severe  persecution  (x. 
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32-34,  n.  4).  It  is  an  error  to  conclude,  as  has  been  often 
done,  from  xii.  4  that  this  persecution  was  bloodless  ;  for 
the  reference  in  this  passage  is  not  to  suflFering  for  the  sake 
of  the  Christian  confession  (Phil.  L  29£),  nor,  in  general, 
to  the  struggle  for  the  faith  (Jude  3),  but  to  the  conflict  of 
the  believers  with  their  own  sins  (c£  Heb.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  25£).  This  struggle  does  not,  therefore,  like  that  of 
X.  32,  belong  to  the  past,  but  extends  throughout  the 
whole  earthly  life.  At  the  time  when  the  letter  was 
written  the  readers  had  grown  weary  in  this  struggle. 
They  had  not  resisted  "unto  blood"  the  sin  besetting 
them  through  manifold  temptations,  especially  those  arising 
through  the  hostility  of  persons  not  of  their  faith,  and  the 
necessity  of  life  in  the  world  (Heb.  xii.  3,  5-11,  ii  18,  iii. 
13,  iv.  15).  Rather  have  they  yielded  to  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  great  tribulation  now  long  past 
(x.  32,  avaiuiJkvriaKeaOe  S^  t^9  irporepov  ^ficpa^),  they  stood  the 
test  nobly.  The  fact  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  taking  of 
life,  but  only  insults  and  oppressions,  imprisonment  and 
confiscation  of  property,  are  mentioned,  does  not  justify 
the  assumption  that  the  persecution  was  a  bloodless  one. 
The  author  is  not  here  giving  a  chapter  of  Church  history 
in  which  the  Church  of  a  city  or  province  is  represented  as 
a  permanent  corporate  body  outliving  its  individual  mem- 
bers (n.  4),  his  object  rather  is  to  speak  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Christians  to  whom  he  writes,  by  recalling  the 
courage  and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  which  they  once 
had  manifested.  Certainly  they  were  not  put  to  death  at 
that  time ;  in  which  case  the  author  could  not  write  to  them. 
Nevertheless  they  must  have  been  in  great  distress,  from 
which  they  escaped  only  with  their  lives.  In  their  suffer- 
ings they  presented  to  the  world  and  the  Church  at  the 
time  a  notable  spectacle  {OeaTpi^ofievoi,  cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  9). 
Furthermore,  when  they  themselves  escaped  with  life  and  ^ 
liberty,  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the  fellowship  of  those 
who  fared  worse  (cf.  2  Tim.  L  8,  16  f.),  but  visited  and 
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comforted  them  in  prison.  When  forcibly  deprived  of 
their  possessions  they  gladly  sacrificed  them.  A  reference 
to  those  who  had  actually  suffered  as  martyrs  in  the  per- 
secution would  have  been  out  of  place  here,  where  the 
author's  object  is,  not  to  make  the  sufferings  and  services 
of  the  survivors  seem  small  by  comparison  with  those  of 
the  martyrs,  but  to  represent  them  as  great  as  possible. 
It  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  teachers  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  faith  among  them,  whose  martyrdom  is 
referred  to  in  xiii.  7  (above,  p.  316),  lost  their  lives  in  the 
same  persecution.  In  all  probability  the  fipvfj^ovevere  in 
xiii.  7  refers  to  the  same  event  as  the  dvafiifAvijaKeaOe  in 
X.  32. 

The  author's  remark,  that  the  readers  endured  this  great 
tribulation  after  they  were  enlightened  (n.  5),  i.e.  after 
their  conversion,  does  not  in  any  sense  imply  that  the 
persecution  took  place  inunediately  after  their  conversion. 
It  is  only  intended  to  guard  against  the  possible  mis- 
understanding of  the  phrase  "  earlier  days,"  which  might 
be  made  to  refer  to  the  time  prior  to  their  conversion. 
Whether  this  remark  was  occasioned  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  earlier  history  of  these  Christians  remains 
to  be  considered  later.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
author  intends  to  speak  only  about  what  they  suffered 
as  Christians,  though  this  was  at  a  period  considerably 
earlier.  What  is  here  indicated  incidentally  is  expressly 
stated  in  v.  12,  namely,  that  the  readers  have  behind 
them  a  long  Christian  experience.  Because  of  this  fact 
one  might  expect  that  they  would  teach  Christianity 
to  others ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  grown  so 
dull  as  to  seem  in  need  again  of  instruction  in  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  Christianity.  This  blame,  like  the 
praise  in  x.  32  ff.,  shows  how  incorrect  it  is  to  suppose  that 
Hebrews  was  addressed  to  the  second  generation  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
remind  the  readers  not  simply  of  their  original  confidence 
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in  the  faith  (iii.  14),  of  their  own  earlier  days  (x.  32),  of 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  they  themselves  manifested 
at  that  time,  and  of  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  first  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  primarily  of  the  faith,  sufferings,  and  ripe 
knowledge  of  their  deceased  fathers  (cf.  2  Pet.  iii  4)  and 
mothers  (2  Tim.  L  5).  It  is  self-evident  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
readers  and  the  present,  other  Christians  of  their  circle,  as 
well  as  their  apostles  (xiii.  7),  have  died ;  but  in  the  main 
the  same  generation  is  still  living  which  had  heard  the  gospel 
from  the  lips  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (ii.  3 ;  cf.  n.  4). 
Besides  these  indefinite  hints,  which  indicate  the  date  of 
the  Epistle  only  relatively,  there  is  another,  disputed,  to  be 
sure,  which,  rightly  understood,  fixes  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  letter  absolutely  (n.  6).  The  writer  does 
not  quote  Ps.  xcv.  7&-11  as  scripture  in  iii.  7-11  to  prove 
some  statement  which  precedes  or  follows,  but  he  puts 
rather  what  he  himself  has  to  say  to  the  readers  into  the 
language  of  the  Psahn.  This  is  indicated  by  the  formula 
of  introduction  and  the  manifestly  intentional  alteration  of 
the  text  of  the  Psalm.  Furthermore,  the  words  thus  freely 
quoted  from  the  Psalm  are  referred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
the  parenthetical  remark,  Kada)^  Xiyei  to  irvevfjLa  to  S^iov^ 
not  in  order  to  say  incidentally  that  they  are  taken  from 
the  Holy  Scripture, — for  this  it  was  customary  to  use 
simpler  formulae, — but  in  order  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
the  sudden  transition  from  his  own  words  in  iii.  9  to  those 
of  God,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Ps.  xcv.  9  (cf.  x.  15).  The 
warning  which  the  Psalmist  once  uttered  to  his  own 
generation,  in  view  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
the  author  utters  anew  to  the  Hebrews  of  his  time.  Since 
it  is  only  in  proportion  as  they  hold  fast  the  Christian 
hope  to  the  end  that  Christians  have  a  rigljit  to  feel  them- 
selves members  of  the  household  of  Grod  (iii.  6),  the  readers 
should  not  harden  their  hearts   to-day  when   they  hear 
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God's  voice,  as  was  the  case  in  the  provocation  in  the  day 
of  testing  in  the  wilderness,  where  their  fathers  saw  and  ' 
proved  the  works  of  God  for  forty  years.  It  was  because 
this  generation,  notwithstanding  their  experience,  failed  to 
acknowledge  His  ways  that  God  s  wrath  burned  against 
them,  and  that  He  swore  that  they  should  not  enter  into 
the  rest  promised  by  God  to  His  people.  To  us  it  may 
seem  that  the  author  is  only  recalling  events  from  the 
history  of  Israel,  just  as  the  Psalmist,  whose  words  he 
appropriates,  did  in  his  time.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  it 
is  surprising  that  he  adds  further  exhortations  (w.  12-14) 
without  expressly  comparing  the  facts  of  O.T.  history  with 
the  present,  and  without  a  formal  application  of  them  to 
the  conditions  of  the  readers,  returning  at  the  close  to  the 
thought  of  ver.  6.  Not  so  with  the  readers  who  were 
familiar  with  the  author's  typological  mode  of  teaching. 
Although  here  as  elsewhere  (xiii.  13)  he  clothes  his  own 
thoughts  in  language  borrowed  from  the  description  of 
conditions  long  past,  which,  taken  literally,  do  not  apply 
to  the  present,  still  he  is  not,  like  the  Psalmist,  speaking 
of  that  generation  which  came  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses, 
but  of  this  generation,  namely,  the  generation  to  which  he 
and  his  contemporaries  belonged.  To  this  evil  generation 
of  the  Jewish  people  who  hardened  themselves  against  the 
Son  of  God  (Matt,  xi  16,  xii.  39-45,  xxiii.  32-38,  xxiv. 
34),  and  who  for  forty  years  (from  30—70  A.D.)  witnessed 
God's  redeeming  work,  first  in  the  person  of  Jesus  and 
then  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  miracles,  and  yet  failed  to  acknowledge  God's  ways, 
God  has  sworn  in  His  wrath  that  they  should  have  no 
part  in  the  rest  promised  to  the  people  of  God.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  readers,  since  they  suflFered  themselves  to 
be  saved  from  this  generation  through  the  preaching  in 
which  they  believed  (Acts  ii.  40).  But  they  understood 
perfectly  what  was  meant  when  the  author,  using  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  called  this  unbelieving  Israel 
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their  fathers  (Heb.  iii  9),  instead  of  employing  the  prosaic 
expression  their  **  brothers  after  the  flesh "  (Rom.  ix.  3), 
or  their  "  brothers  and  fethers  "  (Acts  vii  2).  Those  re- 
ferred to  are  the  Jewish  people  from  whom  they  descended, 
and  the  decisive  acts  in  which  the  hatred  of  the  Jewish 
people  against  the  final  revelation  of  Grod  found  expression 
were  committed  by  persons  no  longer  living. 

A  second  allegory  (iii  15-iv.  11)  begins  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  purely  historical  exposition  of  the  passage 
from  the  Psalm,  which  previously  the  author  had  used  to 
express  his  own  thoughts.  But  this  interpretation  ends 
by  showing  how,  in  its  typical  significance,  the  history  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  applies  also  to  the  present 
and  the  future  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  1-11).  The  entrance  of  God's 
people  into  the  Promised  Land,  from  which  the  unbelieving 
contemporaries  of  Moses  were  excluded,  was,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Ps.  xcv.,  still  future  in  David's  time.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  author's  time.  It  is  not  stated  in  so 
many  words  that  between  David's  time  and  the  present  a 
second  redemption  of  God's  people  had  taken  place, — ^which 
was  always  considered  the  counterpart  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  (above,  p.  262,  n.  12),  and  which,  like  the  latter, 
was  connected  with  a  promise.  Nor  is  it  expressly  said 
that  in  Jesus  Christ  reappeared  a  more  perfect  antitype  of 
Moses  (Heb.  iii  2  f.),  of  Jesus,  i.e.  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
(iv.  8),  and  also  of  David  (vii  1-17).  But  both  are  taken 
for  granted  as  known  by  the  readers,  and  simply  recalled 
by  a  mere  suggestion  (iv.  2).  It  is  presupposed  throughout 
the  whole  letter  that  the  readers  understood  this  reference, 
and  saw  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  as  at  the  time  of 
the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  so  now  in  their  own  time 
a  separation  had  taken  place  between  the  majority  of  the 
Jewish  people  hardened  by  their  unbelief  and  a  minority 
who  had  believed  (iv.  2f. ;  cf.  vi.  18).  It  is  also  assumed 
that  they  understood  that,  while  the  Jews  who  had  ac- 
cepted Christ,  including  the  author  and  his  readers  (iv.  3, 
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vi.  18),  are  on  the  way  toward  the  realisation  of  the 
promise,  the  wrathful  oath  of  God  has  been  fulfilled  upon 
the  rebellious  majority  (especially  iii.  19,  iv.  6).  The  fact 
that  such  typological  and  allegorical  treatment  of  the  O.T. 
history  and  the  corresponding  changing  picture  of  present 
events  does  not  suit  our  occidental  taste,  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  was  much  employed  in  the  apostolic  age 
(of.  Gal.  iv.  21-31;  1  Cor.  x.  1-11;  2  Cor.  vi.  16-18; 
Rom.  ix.  14-24,  xL  2-10,  especially  Jude  5 ;  above,  p.  260  f.). 
From  Heb.  iii  7-iv.  11  we  conclude  that  Hebrews  was 
written  after  the  year  70,  and  that  both  author  and  readers 
were  of  Jewish  origin. 

The  latter  statement  has  been  comparatively  seldom 
disputed,  but  is  questioned  by  some  even  to-day  (n.  7). 
The  title  irpiq  ^Efipalov^  does  not  prove  that  the  readers 
were  native  Jews ;  since,  whatever  the  age  of  the  Epistle,  it 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  yet  older  tradition,  but  may 
be  due  solely  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  letter  itself 
(above,  p.  295  f.).  Nor  is  it  absolutely  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  author  calls  the  ancient  Israelites  his  own  and 
the  readers'  fathers  (i.  1,  iii.  9),  nor  by  the  fact  that  he 
calls  the  Church  whom  Christ  redeemed  Abraham's  seed 
(ii.  16;  c£  vi.  12-18).  The  former  expression  is  found 
also  in  1  Cor.  x.  1 ;  the  latter,  in  Gal.  iii.  7-29,  iv.  21-31 ; 
Rom.  iv.  11-18  (cf.  vol.  i.  81).  And  yet  there  is  a 
difference  between  Hebrews  and  these  thoughts  of  Paul's 
and  such  statements  as  are  found  in  Eph.  i.  13,  ii.  1-iii.  12 ; 
CoL  i  21f.,  ii.  llff.,iii.  8-11 ;  1  Thess.i.  9;  1  Cor.  xii.  2; 
1  Pet.  ii.  10,  iii.  6,  iv.  3 ;  for  Hebrews  does  not  contain  a 
single  sentence  in  which  it  is  so  much  as  intimated  that  the 
readers  became  members  of  God's  people  who  descended 
from  Abraham,  and  heirs  of  the  promise  given  to  them 
and  their  forefathers,  and  how  they  became  such.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  they  were  the  people  of  God 
through  birth  and  training.  If  iii.  9  has  been  correctly 
interpreted,  this  is  true  beyond  doubt.     The  difference 
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between  the  godly  of  the  O.T.  and  the  Christians  whom 
the  author  addresses,  or  with  whom  he  identifies  him- 
self, is  throughout  only  that  between  Past  and  Present 
(i.  1,  zi  2,  39  £,  xii.  23).  It  is  nowhere  said  in  early 
literature  intended  for  Gentile  Christians  that  God  spoke 
to  them  directly  through  His  Son  (i.  1 ;  n.  8).  Although 
the  author  states  plainly  the  significance  of  the  work  of 
redemption  for  all  men  (ii.  9,  15 ;  c£  v.  9,  ix.  26-28),  still 
he  views  and  discusses  it  so  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  congregation,  as  almost 
to  make  it  seem  that  he  was  limiting  the  atoning  effect  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  to  the  sins  of  Israel  (ix.  15,  xiii.  12  ; 
c£  Matt,  i  21),  and  the  significance  of  the  New  Covenant 
entirely  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant  (viii.  6-13,  x. 
16£).  That  both  the  readers  and  the  author  belong  to 
the  Jewish  people  is  proved  directly  by  xiii.  13.  After 
showing  that  the  Christians  cannot  expect  any  material 
advantages  from  their  acts  of  worship,  because  the  one 
sacrifice  upon  which  their  salvation  rests  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  sin-offering, — which,  according  to  the  law,  must  be 
burned  without  the  camp, — and,  after  recalling  how  this 
idea  is  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  Jesus'  life,  since  He 
was  crucified  outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, — a  criminal 
rejected  by  His  people, — ^the  author  adds  this  exhortation, 
"  Let  us  therefore  go  forth  unto  Him  without  the  camp, 
bearing  His  reproach.  For  we  have  not  here  an  abiding 
city,  but  we  seek  after  the  city  which  is  to  come  "  (n.  9). 
That  this  is  figurative  language  is,  of  course,  apparent ; 
since  the  camp  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt  at  the  time 
of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist  Nor  is  it  possible  to  supply  in  its  place  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  since  in  ver.  12,  where  Jerusalem  is  meant,  the 
author  does  not  name  it,  and  nothing  is  said  of  a  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
naming  the  city  instead  of  the  camp  in  ver.  13.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  moral  profit  in  journeying  from  the  Holy  City 
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to  the  place  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  particularly  since 
it  certainly  would  not  lead  to  Jesus,  who  was  no  longer  to 
be  found  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  What  we  have 
is  therefore  a  figurative  expression  in  keeping  with  the 
symbolic  language  of  the  entire  letter,  meaning  that  the 
readers  were  to  renounce  fellowship  with  the  Jewish  people 
who  had  rejected  Jesus,  to  confess  the  crucified  Jesus,  and 
to  take  upon  themselves  all  the  ignominy  that  Jesus  met 
at  the  hands  of  His  countrymen.  This  demand  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  in  Matt.  x.  24-39 ;  Luke  xiv.  26  f. ; 
John  xii.  25  £  ;  cf.  Gal.  vi.  14.  But  in  its  present  form 
it  was  not  applicable  to  Gentiles.  These  could  be  exhorted 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  the  gospel,  or  to  imitate 
Jesus  in  bearing  injustice  (1  Pet.  ii.  21flF.),  or  to  follow 
the  example  of  Jewish  Christians  in  enduring  the  hostility 
of  their  countrjnnen  (1  Thess.  ii.  14f.).  But  where  they 
are  urged  to  renounce  race  aflSUations,  it  is  in  the  form, 
"  Come  forth  from  Babylon  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  17  ;  cf.  Isa.  lii.  11, 
xlviii.  20;  Rev.  xviii.  4;  Jer.  Ii.  6).  The  summons,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  go  forth  without  the  camp  of  Israel, 
presupposes  that  those  exhorted  have  always  dwelt  there. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  Gentile  origin  of  the 
readers  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  conversion  in 
time  past  to  the  Christian  faith  is  described  as  a  turning 
from  dead  works,  and  as  faith  in  God  (vi.  1 ;  n.  7).  With 
reference  to  the  second  characterisation,  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  author  elsewhere 
describes  the  same  experience  as  believing  in  the  gospel 
which  they  had  heard  (iv.  2  £  ;  c£  ii.  3),  as  a  fleeing  for 
refuge  (vi.  18),  as  receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
(x.  26),  as  a  coming  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
blood  of  Jesus  by  which  they  were  sanctified  (xii.  22-24, 
X.  29).  Furthermore,  in  the  experience  of  the  Israelites  the 
time  came,  in  connection  with  the  gospel,  when  faith  took 
the  place  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  23-25),  which  up  to  this  time 
had  dominated  their  religious  life.     This  is  faith  in  the 
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ordinary  sense,  which  is,  primarily,  faith  in  God  (Mark 
XL  22 ;  John  xiv.  1).  So  deeply  had  the  emphasis  which 
Jesus  laid  upon  faith  as  the  saving  power  impressed  itself 
upon  the  Jewish  Christians,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  feJse 
application  of  this  truth  which  was  opposed  by  James 
(ii  14 ;  voL  L  p.  126).  It  cannot  be  proved  that  efrfa  vexpd 
— an  expression  occurring  nowhere  in  the  Bible  except  in 
Heb.  vi.  1,  ix.  14 — ^means  sinful  conduct  of  every  kind,  in 
particular  the  sins  of  heathen  life  or  even  idolatry  (n.  10). 
Universally,  the  opposite  of  dead  is  not  pious  or  good, 
but  living.  Only  those  works  are  living  which  are  ani- 
mated by  faith  and  done  under  the  influence  of  the  life- 
giving  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  is  dead, 
even  the  conduct  which  outwardly  has  the  appearance  of 
being  pious,  which  lacks  spirit  and  faith,  and  is  therefore 
vain  (c£  Jas.  i  26,  fidraio^;  Matt.  xv.  9,  fidrfiv).  The 
author,  who  universally  represents  the  O.T.  cultus  as  of 
divine  establishment,  although  incomplete,  cannot  any 
more  than  Paul  or  Jesus  treat  the  conscientious  observance 
of  the  law  as  dead  works,  from  which  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  to  God  (vi.  1)  and  to  be  cleansed  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  (ix.  14).  But  he  could  speak  in  this  way  of  conduct 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  legal  piety,  void  of  faith 
and  without  spiritual  power.  Those  common  human  sins 
of  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  must  repent,  and  from 
which  they  must  have  their  consciences  cleansed,  are  mani- 
festly not  excluded.  But  it  was  only  among  the  Jews  that 
these  sins  had  become  connected  with  the  observance  of  a 
formal  religion  of  such  a  character  that  the  renunciation 
of  sin  could  be  called  a  renunciation  of  dead  works  (cf. 
Eonou  vii.  4-6). 

In  contrast  to  these  dead  works  are  those  acts  of 
worship  (ix.  14) — ^for  this  is  the  meaning  of  Xarptia  and 
\aTp€V€w  in  Hebrews  (viii.  5,  ix.  1,  6,  9,  x.  2),  as  every- 
where else  in  the  N.T.  (I  John  xvi.  2 ;  Luke  ii.  37  ;  Bom. 
i.  9,  25,  ix.  4,  xii.  1) — ^which  the  Christians  must  render  to 
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the  living  God  throughout  their  whole  life.  This  worship 
of  the  Christians  is  based  upon  the  high-priestly  work  of 
Christ  performed  once  for  all,  and  consists  in  constant 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  in  works  of  mercy,  and,  generally, 
in  a  life  well-pleasing  to  God,  bearing  testimony  of  the 
gratitude  for  grace  experienced  (xii.  28,  xiii.  15f.).  The 
work  of  Christ  is  everywhere  contrasted  with  the  sacri- 
ficial system  of  the  O.T.  and  the  whole  Mosaic  ceremonial 
law,  being  represented  as  a  living  service  which  was  per- 
formed through  the  Spirit  (vii  16,  25,  ix.  14,  x.  20), 
which  satisfies  the  deepest  needs  of  heart  and  conscience, 
and  which  truly  corresponds  to  the  relations  existing 
between  men  and  God.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
same  way  true  Christian  conduct  is  described  in  figures 
borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  system  (xii.  28, 
xiii.  10,  15  £),  on  the  other  it  is  represented  as  being  the 
only  form  of  religious  service  (ix.  14)  in  keeping  with 
faith  in  the  living  God  and  membership  in  the  common- 
wealth of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (xii  22). 
By  the  use  of  similar  figures  Paul  also  describes  the 
Christian  life  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Rome  as  a 
spiritual  service,  the  offering  of  a  living  sacrifice  (Rom. 
xii  1 ;  c£  Phil,  iii  3).  Jesus  condemned  the  legalistic 
piety  of  His  fellow-countrjonen  as  impious  hypocrisy,  and 
compared  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  life  to 
whited  sepulchres,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  ceremonialism  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  or  of  Gerizim,  He  demanded  a 
spiritual  worship  in  keeping  with  the  spiritual  nature  of 
God  (Matt.  XV.  7  ff.,  xxiii  27 ;  John  iv.  20-24).  In  the 
same  way  Paul  bids  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Rome  to 
consider  that,  while  under  the  letter  of  the  law,  they 
brought  forth  fruit  unto  death,  and  reminds  them  that  it 
was  only  through  their  conversion,  new  birth,  and  baptism 
that  they  were  enabled  to  render  a  true  and  living  service 
to  God  (Rom.  vii.  6,  vi  11,  17).  Now  it  was  just  ag 
possible  for  the  author  of  Hebrews  as  it  was  for  Jesus  and 
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Paul  to  contrast  the  dead  works  in  which  the  readers 
lived  before  conversion,  while  under  the  law,  with  the 
service  consisting  of  spiritual  sacrifices,  which  it  is  their 
duty  as  Christians  now  to  render  to  the  living  God.  In 
both  thes^  cases  the  characterisation  is  applicable  only  to 
those  who  were  Jews  by  birth. 

The  Jewish  character  of  the  readers  is  also  apparent 
from  the  contents  of  the  entire  letter,  in  so  far  as  the 
epistle  is  designed  to  save  the  readers  from  deserting  their 
Christian  confession.  Apostasy  from  Christianity  is  a 
personal  matter,  and  it  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  it  is 
for  individuals  that  the  author  is  always  primarily  con- 
cerned. (This  explains  the  use  of  rU  in  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  11, 
xii  15,  16.)  These  the  others  are  not  to  leave  to  their 
fate,  but  they  are  to  guard  them  from  apostasy  by  ex- 
hortation and  good  example  (x.  24  f.,  xii  13,  15;  n.  11), 
in  order  that  the  evil  may  not  increase  (xii.  15).  But  it 
already  had  such  a  hold  upon  the  entire  Christian  com- 
munity that  the  writer  warns  all  the  readers  most  earnestly 
against  open  and  complete  apostasy  from  the  living  Grod 
and  from  their  Christian  confession  (ii.  3,  iii  7-iv.  2,  vL 
4-8,  X.  26-31,  35-39,  xii.  17,  25),  with  frequent  reference 
to  the  judgment  of  destruction  that  will  inevitably  foUow 
such  a  course.  The  same  condition  of  things  also  makes 
him  lament  their  spiritual  dulness  (v.  11-vi  2)  and  their 
religious  and  moral  apathy  (xii.  3-13),  and  leads  him 
constantly  to  exhort  them  to  hold  fast  their  Christian 
confession  (iii.  1,  iv.  14,  x.  23).  They  are  especially 
exhorted  to  hold  fast  their  hope  in  the  certain  though 
delayed  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  God  made  to  His 
people  (iii  6,  14,  iv.  1-10,  vi.  11-20,  x.  35-39,  xi  40, 
xii.  26-28).  There  is  scarcely  a  word  of  recognition  of 
what  was  good  in  their  conduct  at  the  time  (vi  10,  /cal 
SiaKovovvre:)  to  soften  the  severity  of  this  judgment.  They 
all  lack  that  ideal  power  of  faith  which  is  illustrated  by  a 
long  series  of  witnesses  from  the  O.T.  and  by  the  perfect 
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example  of  Jesus  (xi.  1-xii.  3),  i.e.  a  faith  the  essential 
quality  of  which  is  patient  waiting  for  hoped-for  blessings, 
and  which  finds  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  invisible  real- 
ities (xi.  1).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  find  it  so 
hard  to  bear  the  adversities  arising  from  their  Christian 
confession  (xii.  4-11,  xiii.  13;  above,  pp.  314  f.,  324),  so 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  they  endured  in  an 
earlier  persecution  (x.  32).  This  explains  why,  like  their 
fathers  in  the  wilderness,  they  make  regretful  comparisons 
between  what  they  have  lost  and  gained  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  gospel  (iv.  1 ;  cf.  iii.  7-iv.  10).  In  their  disappoint- 
ment they  are  on  the  point  of  giving  up,  as  did  Esau  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  their  birthright  which  belonged  to  them 
as  Christians  (xii.  23)  for  a  mere  temporary  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  their  life  (xiL  16).  They  are  about 
ready  to  treat,  what  for  the  Christians  must  always  be  most 
sacred,  the  Son  of  God  and  His  atoning  blood  as  a  conmion 
thing,  and  thereby  to  make  themselves  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  the  murderers  of  Jesus  (vi.  6,  x.  29).  They  have  not 
yet  reached  this  extreme,  but  the  dissatisfaction  with  which 
they  have  necessarily  been  seized,  as  their  faith  in  the 
unseen  blessings  and  the  hope  of  future  blessings  has  grown 
less  and  less,  has  come  to  affect  their  belief  in  the  Redeemer 
Himself  (cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  19).  They  found  it  impossible 
permanently  to  regard  Jesus,  who  died  a  common  and 
ignominious  death  and  then  disappeared  from  the  world, 
and  whose  promises  have  remained  so  long  unfulfilled, 
either  as  God's  final  and  complete  revelation,  or  as  the 
Saviour  from  sin  and  death,  or  as  the  head  of  an  eternal 
kingdom.  It  is  necessary  to  show  them  that  Jesus  per- 
fectly fulfils  for  them  aU  the^e  three  functions,  if  only  they 
hold  fast  their  faith  and  profession.  The  Son  of  God 
through  whom  God  spoke  His  final  word  to  them  is  the 
true  apostle  of  God ;  since  He  surpasses  in  dignity,  not 
only  all  the  prophets  from  Moses  on,  but  even  the  angels 
through  whom  the  law  was  given  (i.  1-ii.  4 ;  cf.  iii.  1-6, 
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xii.  18-29).  In  order  to  cleanse  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
through  them  the  entire  race  from  sin,  to  save  them  from 
death  and  sustain  them  in  all  their  weaknesses,  He  must 
enter  folly  into  fellowship  with  human  life,  temptation, 
and  mortality  (ii  5-18;  cf.  iv.  15f.).  It  was  necessary 
at  the  close  of  such  a  human  life,  subject  to  temptation 
and  weakness,  for  Him  to  oflFer  His  life  to  God,  taking 
the  place  both  of  priest  and  sacrifice,  and  with  His  own 
blood  to  enter  the  Holy  Place  in  the  heavens,  in  order 
perfectly  to  perform  the  service  which  the  high  priest  by 
his  official  acts  had  only  incompletely  foreshadowed,  and 
in  order,  at  the  same  time,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  a  priestly 
kingship  and  a  royal  priesthood  (iv.  14-x.  18).  From  the 
material  out  of  which  these  thoughts  are  developed,  it  is 
plain  that  the  readers  not  only  knew  the  law  (Ronou  vii  1 ; 
vol.  i.  374  f),  but  that  they  were  accustomed  to  measure 
everything  of  the  nature  of  a  Divine  act  or  institution  by 
the  standard  of  the  O.T.,  especially  of  the  O.T.  law.  This 
also  proves  that  they  were  Jews  by  birth. 

The  danger  against  which  the  writer  endeavours  to 
guard  the  readers  is  not  a  possible  falling  back  into  their 
pre-Christian  state,  i.e.  into  a  legalistic  Judaism,  or  a 
Judaism  in  which  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  expected. 
This  idea  is  precluded  by  the  elaborately  developed  com- 
parison with  the  Israelites  who  wandered  in  the  desert 
(iii  7-iv.  10),  and  the  short  but  impressive  allusion  to  Esau 
(xii.  16),  and  the  expressions  used  to  describe  the  threatened 
apostasy.  It  would  be  an  apostasy  from  the  living  God, 
brought  about  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  consisting  in  a 
state  of  unbelief  (iii.  12  f.,  x.  26) ;  a  falling  of  such  as  are 
now  standing  (vi.  6) ;  a  cowardly  abandoning  of  all  hope 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  (x.  35-39 ;  c£  iv.  9, 
VL  12-20);  a  renunciation  of  the  sacrifice  which  alone 
has  atoning  power,  without  hope  and  prospect  of  another 
(x.  26£);  a  reviling  and  crucifying  of  the  Son  of  God 
without  hope  of  a  better  king  (vi.  6,  x.  29).     If  in  spite 
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of  all  this  they  still  clung  to  their  Jewish  institutions,  of 
which  we  cannot  think  apart  from  religion,  what  they 
possessed  would  be  only  a  shadow  of  Judaism,  a  Judaism 
like  that  of  Caiaphas  and  his  companions  (John  xix.  15). 
It  is  Hot  a  false  belief,  but  unbelief,  into  which  they  are 
in  danger  of  sinking.  All  this  makes  it  clear  that  the 
readers  have  not  been  misled,  or  are  not  in  danger  of 
being  misled,  by  some  false  gospel,  and  by  teachers  of 
such  a  gospel.  If,  this  were  the  case  we  should  certainly 
have  a  clear  reference  to  such  a  danger,  such  as  we  find 
throughout  Paul's  letters,  and  also  in  2  Peter  and  Jude. 
It  is  not  until  toward  the  end  of  the  letter,  when  the 
main  discussion  gives  place  to  exhortations,  the  substance 
of  which  would  be  appropriate  in  a  letter  to  any  Christians 
whatsoever  (xiii.  1-8),  that  we  find  this  warning :  "  Be  not 
carried  away  by  diverse  and  strange  teachings,  missing 
your  goal ;  for  it  is  good  that  the  heart  be  established " 
(n.  12).  In  expressing  this  thought  the  author  suggests 
that  this  takes  place  by  grace.  Then  follows  the  rejection 
of  the  erroneous  view  that  steadfastness  of  heart  is  secured 
by  the  use  of  certain  foods,  from  which,  nevertheless,  those 
accepting  this  doctrine  have  reaped  no  profit.  This  is  aU 
the  data  we  have  for  determining  what  sort  of  doctrines 
are  referred  to.  It  is  impossible  to  derive  further  material 
for  determining  the  character  of  these  teachings,  or  the 
specific  teaching  mentioned  by  way  of  example  from  the 
following  section  (xiii.  10-16 ;  n.  9),  which  is  both  gram- 
matically and  logically  independent.  As  contrasted  with 
the  self-consistent  word  of  God  which  their  deceased 
apostles  had  brought  to  the  readers,  and  the  word  of  the 
one  immortal  Master  Teacher,  who  still  abides  with  them 
(xiii  7f.),  these  teachings  are  a  motley  assortment,  and 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  ChurcL  This  could 
not  very  well  be  said,  especially  to  Jewish  Christians,  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  e.gr.  of  the  Mosaic  prohibi- 
tions of  the  use  of  certain  foods.     Nor  is  it  very  probable 
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that  abstinence  from  these  would  be  said  to  establish  the 
heart.  Still  less  does  the  description  suit  the  religious 
meals,  such  as  the  Passover  meal,  or  the  sacrificial  meals 
following  the  peace-offerings.  Taking  part  in  the  sacrificial 
ceremonies,  against  which  it  would  certainly  have  been 
necessary  to  warn  the  readers,  could  not  be  called  a  irepi- 
nrareiv  iv  fipdfiaa'iv,  as  has  been  claimed  in  the  light  of  ix.  10. 
The  language  indicates  rather  a  prescribed  manner  of  life 
(n.  12).  Now  we  know  that  Jewish  Christians  in  Bome 
regarded  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine  as  a  means  of 
imparting  steadfastness  to  the  Christian,  and  keeping  him 
from  falling  (Rom.  xiv.  4 ;  c£  xiv.  13,  20,  21,  xvi.  25 ; 
voL  L  p.  365  £).  In  Colossse  also  such  rules  were  recom- 
mended as  indispensable  means  of  sanctification  where 
men  lived  in  a  heathen  environment  (Col.  ii.  8-23  ;  voL  i. 
p.  463  f.).  Paul  also  characterises  such  abstinence  as 
incapable  of  accomplishing  this  end,  and  as  generally 
unprofitable  (1  Tim.  iv.  1-8;  Tit.  i.  15  f.),  while  he 
describes  the  recommendation  of  such  abstinence  as  foolish 
human  commandments  and  laws  (Col.  ii.  6-8,  20-22). 
The  description  of  such  a  manner  of  life  by  the  positive 
expression  iv  fiptofmaiv  ir€piirarelv^  which  to  some  has 
seemed  peculiar,  has  a  parallel  in  Paul's  statement  to  the 
effect  that  ascetics  in  Rome  are  vegetarians  (Rom.  xiv.  2), 
in  his  holding  up  before  them  and  their  opponents  the 
truth  that  eating  and  drinking  do  not  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (xiv.  17),  and  his  warning 
to  both  not  to  injure  a  brother  for  the  sake  of  food  (Rom. 
xiv.  15,  20).  Both  the  one  who  from  principle  abstained 
from  certain  foods  and  the  one  who  used  all  witkout  ques- 
tion (1  Cor.  viiL  8)  moved  in  the  sphere  of  the  fipfafiara. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  ascetic  teaching  of  the 
character  represented  by  Jewish  Christians  and  Jewish 
Christian  teachers  in  Rome,  Colossae,  Ephesus,  and  the 
island  of  Crete  had  made  its  appearance  also  among  these 
Hebrews.      With  this  conclusion  agrees  the  exhortation 
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(xiii.  4)  TA/i*o9  0  7a/LU)9  €1/  iraaiv^  which  does  not  mean  that 
those  in  the  married  state  are  to  regard  it  as  holy, — ^this  is 
not  considered  until  the  following  sentence, — ^but  that  all, 
especially  those  who  are  unmarried  and  are  inclined  to 
despise  marriage,  are  to  honour  this  state.  There  were, 
therefore,  those  among  the  Hebrews  who  from  principle 
despised  the  married  Ufe,  and  consequently  all  relations 
between  the  sexes. 

With  the  assumption  that  the  readers  of  Hebrews  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  Jerusalem  has  always  been  connected 
the  idea  that  they  took  part  in  the  temple  worship  after 
as  well  as  before  their  conversion,  and  that  the  author  is 
endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  it,  or,  if  they  were  on 
the  point  of  resuming  it  after  having  broken  it  off,  to 
warn  them  against  it.  So  deeply  rooted  was  this  idea, 
that  there  were  scholars  who  believed  that  the  readers,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  Alexandria,  assumed  a  similar  relation 
to  the  schismatic  worship  in  the  temple  at  Leontopolis 
(n.  13).  With  reference  to  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem, 
we  know  that  from  the  beginning  until  their  flight  from 
Jerusalem  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  apostles  and  of  James,  they 
continued  to  participate  in  the  temple  worship,  and  gener- 
ally to  observe  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  law.  But  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  this  constituted  a  forty  years' 
resistance  of  the  will  of  God  revealed  through  Jesus,  he 
could  not  have  praised  the  beginning  of  their  faith  and 
their  earlier  Christian  life  (iii.  14,  vi.  10,  x.  32  ff.).  Nor 
could  he  have  represented  the  teachers  and  leaders  who 
left  the  impression  of  their  personality  upon  them  (xiii.  7, 
ii.  3)  as  models  of  faith,  but  must  have  pictured  them 
as  warning  examples  of  that  stubborn  self-will  which 
clings  to  dead  works  and  brings  punishment  upon  itself. 
Naturally,  on  this  hypothesis  there  could  be  no  question 
of  an  actual  or  possible  relapse  of  the  readers  into  Jewish 
worship,— of  which,  to  be  sure,  there  is  not  the  sUghtest 
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hint  in  the  whole  letter, — because  the  Christians  in  Jeru- 
salem had  never  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  temple  services. 
The  author  is  not  dealing  at  all  with  the  question  as  to 
how  the  Christian  confession  was  to  be  combined  with 
temple  worship,  and  how,  generally,  life  under  the  law  is 
to  be  judged, — a  question  which  every  Christian  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  to  meet,  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church  there.  If  that  had  been  his  pur- 
pose, consistency  with  the  theories  developed  by  him 
would  seem  to  demand  that  he  condemn  the  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  mother  Church;  and  yet,  in  view  of  the 
position  which  Paul  took  toward  the  Church  in  Palestine, 
this  would  appear  to  be  historically  impossible.  Nor 
during  the  first  decades  after  the  destruction  could  it  be 
forgotten  that  until  recently  thousands  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestine  had  been  zealous  for  the  law  (Acts 
xxi.  20),  or  were  still  so.  If  the  author  believed  that  this 
was  no  longer  right,  he  must,  in  the  first  place,  have 
demanded  expressly  that  the  readers  cease  from  all  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  now  that  worship  according  to  the  law 
was  made  impossible  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
But  he  does  not  refer  to  this  fact,  of  so  much  importance 
in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish 
Christians  toward  the  law,  nor  does  he  make  any  such 
demand  of  them,  not  even  in  xiii.  13  (above,  p.  324). 
In  the  second  place,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  condemn  the 
legalism  of  the  mother  Church  and  of  the  apostles,  which 
he  would  have  the  readers  give  up,  he  must  have  excused 
it,  either  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  weakness,  pardon- 
able in  their  time,  or  a  peculiarity  for  which  there  were 
good  reasons.  In  the  third  place,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  state  that  what  was  accepted  as  right 
by  the  entire  Church  prior  to  70,  and  what  was  practised 
by  an  important  part  of  the  same,  was  now  no  longer  to 
be  recognised,  and  for  the  change  of  attitude  he  must  have 
given  reasons.     The  fact  that  none  of  these  things  are 
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found  in  Hebrews,  and  that  none  of  these  questions 
entered  the  author's  mind,  proves  that  he  did  not  have 
the  mother  Church  in  view,  and  that  he  is  writing  to 
Christians  who  prior  to  conversion  had  no  connection  with 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  worship.  Throughout  the  letter  we 
find  him  speaking,  not  of  a  temple  or  system  of  worship 
existing  in  his  time  at  Jerusalem  or  Leontopolis,  but  of 
the  tabernacle  and  the  worship  appointed  for  it  in  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  by  this  that  he  and  his  readers  are  to 
measure  the  service  of  Christ.  Once  he  speaks  of  that 
system  of  worship,  and  the  whole  institution  of  which  it 
was  a  part,  as  a  thing  of  the  past  which  was  already  ended 
by  Jeremiah's  time  (viii.  7-ix.  10) ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  uses 
the  present  tense,  which  in  a  theoretical  discussion  is  most 
natural  (n.  13).  To  conclude  from  this  that  the  system 
of  worship,  mutatis  mutandis,  still  existed,  would  be  as 
wrong  as  to  infer  from  xiii.  11,  13  that  when  Hebrews 
was  written  the  Jewish  people  did  not  dwell  in  towns  and 
villages,  but  in  tents.  Here,  however,  we  touch  questions 
which  cannot  be  answered  from  Hebrews  alone. 

1.  (P.  313.)  Paul,  as  well  as  Peter  in  1  Pet.  i.  3,  begins  his  letters  to  the 
Choiches  regularly  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  Qod  on  behalf  of  the 
readers  immediately  after  the  opening  greeting.  An  exception  to  his  habit 
is  afforded  by  Qal.,  where  he  uses  an  expression  of  indignation  at  what  is 
happening  among  the  readers.  The  expression  of  thanks  in  2  Tim.  i.  3  and 
Philem.  4  passes  immediately  into  a  description  of  his  mood  toward  the 
recipients  and  an  exhortation  to  them.  Paul  begins  with  similar  expressions 
of  feeling  and  of  exhortation,  but  without  any  expression  of  thanks,  in 
1  Tim.  L  3 ;  Tit  i.  6.  In  Jas.  i  2  and  in  2  Pet  i.  3-5ff.— in  the  latter 
without  making  any  grammatical  separation — there  is  in  close  connection 
with  the  greeting,  a  transition  to  an  exhortation  of  the  readers  (voL  L  146, 
n.  1 ;  above,  p.  220,  n.  10).  Jude  3 ;  2  John  4 ;  3  John  3  (for  the  greeting  is 
not  completed  till  ver.  2) ;  Clem.  1  Cor,  L ;  Philem.  1 ;  Ep,  Smym.  de  mart, 
Pohfc,  L,  and  aU  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  are  begun  with  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  letter.  The  Epistle  of  Bamabatf 
also,  which  begins  by  prefacing  **  AU  haU  I"  a  form  of  greeting  absolutely 
divergent  from  what  is  customary,  foUows  it  by  an  address  to  the  readers, 
and  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  author  toward  them. 

2.  (P.  817.)  Even  without  the  kol  before  fift&v,  xiii  18,  attested  by  D* 
and  its  Latin  translation  and  by  Chrysostom,  there  arises  the  impression 
which  is  repeated  above,  p.  316  f.    The  sudden  transition  from  the  pluial  of  the 
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first  person,  xiii.  18  (cf.  ii.  5,  v.  11,  vi.  9,  11) — elsewhere  a  common  expression 
of  the  author^s— to  the  singular,  xiii.  19  (cf .  xL  32,  xiii  22  f.),  must  have  been 
caused  by  the  fact  that  from  ver.  17  on  he  considers  himself  to  be  one  of 
those  who  watch  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  readers, — often  with  sighing, 
—and  so,  for  that  reason  alone,  he  keeps  the  plural ;  but  he  also  finds  the 
*^  I "  more  natural,  where  he  comes  to  speak  of  his  outward  circumstances  and 
of  his  impending  journey.  Just  as  in  xiii.  8  the  eternally  living  and  un- 
changeable Christ  is  presented  as  the  immortal  teacher  in  contrast  to  the 
preachers  who  pass  away,  so  the  Jesus  who  has  been  raised  to  heaven  from 
the  world  of  the  dead  is  contrasted  with  the  earthly  readers  and  ministers 
who  come  and  go,  as  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  xiii  20  (cf .  1  Pet.  iL  25, 
V.  4;  John  x.  11-18X  «.e.  as  the  ever-present  regent  and  minister  of  His 
whole  Church  on  earth.  The  author  was  and  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  one 
of  these. 

3.  (P.  317.)  With  vi.  10,  dtaKOvrja-avrts  row  &yiois  Koi  dmieovovyreff,  ct 
the  expressions  used  with  reference  to  the  collections  for  the  Jerusalem  con- 
gregation, 2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  rrjs  duucovias  rrjs  €is  rovs  dyiovs ;  ix.  12  (cf .  also 
ver.  13),  ^  diaKOvia  rrjs  \firovpyias  ravrrjs  .  .  .  rh  vtrrtprifuara  r&v  dyitav  ;  1  Cor. 
xvL  1,  rrjs  Xoytoff  r^ff  tts  revs  &yiauSy  evidently  also  xvL  15,  els  twKoylav  rois 
dytoiff  Ira^ov  iavrovs;  furthermore,  Bom.  xv.  26,  Kotvaviav  nvh  irot^acurSoi 
«ff  rovs  nT»;i^ovr  rS>y  dyiay  r&v  iv  'l€pova-(iXTifi ;  xv.  31,  ^  dtaicovia  fiov  ^  €ts 
*Icpov<raX4/i  €V7r p6<rd€Kros  rois  dyioiSf  perhaps  also  Rom.  xii.  13,  reus  x/>^^o^f  ^Stv 
6yU»y  KOkvavwvrts  (on  the  contrary,  not  Philem.  w.  5-7 ;  voL  i.  p.  455,  n.  2) ; 
also  Acts  xi.  29  f .,  xiL  25,  xxiv.  17 ;  GaL  ii  10 ;  vol  i.  p.  310  f .  According  to 
the  usage  well  attested  here,  oi  cfyioc,  even  without  any  geographical  refer- 
ence, signifies  the  Christian  community  of  the  **Holy  City"  (Matt.  iv.  5, 
xxviL  53 ;  Rev.  xi  2,  xxi.  2,  10,  xxii  19),  without  the  words  necessarily 
having  ceased  to  signify  the  Christians  generally  in  distinction  from  the  non- 
Christians  (1  Cor.  vi.  1  f. ;  CoL  i.  12 ;  Jude  3 ;  Rev.  xiii.  7),  especially  with 
irdvrts  (Eph.  i.  15,  iii.  18,  vi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  33).  This  attribute  woidd  also 
not  be  wanting  in  Heb.  vL  10,  if,  in  contrast  to  the  mutual  support  of  those 
addressed,  the  extension  of  their  practical  love  to  the  whole  of  Christendom 
was  to  be  praised ;  cf .  1  Thess.  iii.  12  f . ;  Col.  i.  5 ;  Philem.  5.  The  Syua 
without  an  article  in  1  Tim.  v.  10  is  not  a  parallel  case. 

4.  (Pp.  318, 320.)  Clemens  Romanus,  ci/rca  96,  includes  in  the  address  to  his 
readers  the  Corinthians  of  the  years  52-57  with  the  members  of  the  ''  old 
Church  of  the  Corinthians  "  of  that  time  (1  Cot.  xlvii.,  cf .  chap,  i.) ;  similarly 
also  Polycarp,  circa  110,  includes  the  Philippian  Christians  of  his  time  with 
those  of  the  time  of  Paul  (Polyc.  PhU.  xi.  3 ;  cf .  Forsck,  iv.  251  flf.) ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  very  clearly  distinguishes  "  the  men  of  that  time  "  from  the 
people  of  the  present.  In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
the  expression  of  Heb.,  save  the  way  in  which  Paul,  without  taking  account 
of  single  deaths  and  new  conversions,  identifies  the  Christians  who  were 
converted  by  him  at  the  founding  of  a  congregation  with  the  members  of 
the  same  congregation  at  the  time  of  writing  the  letter  (1  Cor.  ii  1-6,  iv.  15 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  19  ;  Phil.  iv.  10-16). 

5^  (P.  319.)  Heb.  x.  32-34.  On  the  text  of  ver.  34  see  above,  p.  812, 
n.  14.  Aside  from  the  false  Sea-fwis  fwv  instead  of  dccfdois  the  text  is  given 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  exactly  as  by  the  modem  textual  critics.     Accord- 
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ing  to  vi.  4  (cf.  Eph.  iii.  9  ;  Just.  Dial,  cxxii.,  twice ;  especially  of  baptism 
<l>wrtirfi6£  and  <^a>r(^c<r^ai,  Apol.  i.  61X  4*wiC6€vr€s  signifies  conversion  to 
Christianity.  But  inasmuch  as  no  cf/>ri  (1  Thess.  iii.  6;  Matt.  ix.  18;  cf. 
1  Pet.  ii.  2)  or  irpo<nl>aT»s  (Acts  xviii.  2)  accompanies  it,  it  cannot  have  also 
the  meaning  of  ycd<^oi  (1  Tim.  iii.  6)  or  vrjirtoi  iv  Xpitrr^  (1  Cor.  iii.  1). 

6.  (P.  320.)  For  the  exegesis  of  Heb.  iii.  7-19,  very  little  can  be  re- 
marked here :  (1)  The  stylistic  ability  of  the  writer  forbids  the  hypothesis 
that  the  clause  beginning  with  dui  is  not  to  be  continued  until  ver.  12,  so  that 
all  that  is  between  would  be  a  parenthesis,  or  that  the  clause  introduced  by 
B16  has  been  left  out  altogether.  The  parenthetic  insertion  is  limited  to 
the  words  KaOi»s  Xcyci  to  wevfta  t6  Sytovy  beyond  which,  just  as  with  a 
parenthetical  kqB&s  yiypairraiy  John  vii.  38,  Rom.  iii.  4,  xv.  3,  21,  1  Cor. 
i.  31,  ii  9,  the  statement  before  begun — in  this  instance  the  statement  begun 
by  the  author  with  bi6 — is  resumed.  The  situation  here  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  in  passages  where  a  KaQcas  ytypairrm  and  similar  expres- 
sions without  a  following  citation  are  joined  on  to  the  statement  proper 
(Rom.  ii.  24  ;  John  i.  23),  or,  where  the  author  does  not  say  at  all  that  he  is 
employing  words  from  other  writings,  1  Pet.  i.  24,  ii.  7,  iii.  10-12;  Rom. 
X.  6-8.  (2)  For  this  reason  the  author,  contrary  to  his  custom  of  using 
formal  quotations,  reproduces  the  O.T.  text  with  conscious  freedom.  Without 
alluding  to  what  is  doubtful,  he  has,  by  the  insertion  of  a  dt($,  given  the 
chronological  reference  to  what  precedes;  furthermore,  by  changing  iK€tvfi 
after  tS  ytvt^  to  rcarrjiy  he  has  shown  that  he  means  not  the  Israelites  of  the 
Mosaic  age,  but  a  generation  of  the  Jewish  people  much  nearer  him  and  his 
readers.  The  former  change  seems  so  much  the  more  intentional  from  the 
fact  that  the  author,  in  explaining  the  words  of  the  psalm  according  to  their 
original  historical  sense,  restores  also  the  original  connection  of  the  words 
{tFp<Hr&x6ur€v  T€<r<r€paKovTa  cti;,  iii.  17).  (3)  If  we  recognise,  e,g.  with  Bleek, 
Heb.  ii.  436  ff.,  440 ;  Delitzsch,  Komm.  119  f.;  Grimm,  ZfWTh,  1870,  S.  31,  that 
the  author  refers  to  the  forty  years  since  the  death  of  Jesus,  which  Hof mann, 
V.  167,  has  called  a  venturesome  exegesis,  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 
letter  was  written  circa  70,  and  that  the  readers  have  had  opportunity  for 
forty  years  to  contemplate  the  works  of  the  N.T.  redemption.  The  latter  is 
impossible,  because  this  is  said  not  of  the  readers,  but  of  their  forefathers,  i.e. 
(d  the  Jewish  people ;  the  former,  because  the  end  of  the  forty  years  and  the 
visible  realisation  of  the  Divine  oath  against  the  unbelieving,  which  was 
manifested  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  have  been  behind  the 
author,  if  he  is  supposed  to  have  spoken  in  this  sense,  or  in  this  double  sense, 
of  the  forty  years  and  of  the  exclusion  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  on  account  of 
their  forty  years  of  unbelief,  from  the  Sabbath  rest  of  the  people  of  Qod.  It 
is  unlikely  that,  among  other  notions  of  the  old  rabbis,  the  idea  of  a  forty 
years'  duration  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  depending  in  part  on  Ps.  xcv.  10 
(Bleek,  ii.  439  ;  Delitzsch,  119 ;  Weber,  Jild.  Theoly  §  82)  should  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  author ;  for  the  *'  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  '*  (Luke  xvii.  22,  cf. 
Heb.  V.  7)  were  terminated  for  him,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  death  of  Jesus ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  still  in  the  future,  and  in  yet  another  sense 
endless  (xiii.  8).  But  the  utilisation  of  the  forty  years  of  Heb.  iii.  9  for  the 
chronology  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  much  better  justified  by  the 
character  of  Heb.  as  a  whole  and  especially  by  the  character  of  this  section, 
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than  wlien  it  is  ooncladed  from  Shakespeare's  BomM  and  JuUd^  Act  i. 
Scene  3,  "  Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years,"  that  this  drama  was 
written  in  the  year  1691. 

7.  (Pp.  323, 325.)  "  Epist  vnlgo  ad  Hebraeoe  inscriptam  non  ad  HebrsBos, 
Bed  ad  Christianos  genere  gentiles  et  qnidem  ad  Ephesios  datam  esse  demon- 
strare  conatnr,"  E.  M.  Boeth,  1836.  This  thesis  is  maintained  ¥dth  character- 
istically confused  and  extravagant  rabbinical  learning,  iemd  with  a  profusion 
of  new  interpretations  of  N.T.  passages  (sixty-three  of  which  are  enumerated 
in  a  special  index,  S.  265  f .) ;  cf .  below,  n.  10.  Eoeth,  p.  256  f .,  was  led  to 
think  of  Ephesus  by  the  words  Bearpov,  Acts  xix.  29,  and  3€arpiC6ft€voi,  Heb. 
X.  83.  V.  Soden  (JbfPTh,  1884,  S.  435  flf.,  627  ff.)  also  contested  the  Jewish 
nationality  of  the  readers,  and  thought  that  Heb.  could  be  understood  as  a 
circular  letter  to  the  preponderatingly  Gentile  Christian  congregations  of 
Italy,  including  those  of  Rome  (especially  S.  647-652).  Cf.  pmr  contrctj 
Qrass,  lit  der  Hb.  an  Heidenchridm  gerietUetf  Petersburg,  1892. 

8.  (P.  324.)  It  follows  from  cXaXi;<rcv  ^fuv  iv  vl^  (L  1)  that  the  author 
and  the  readers,  who  as  individuals  have  not  heard  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
(iL  3),  belong  to  the  people  of  the  circumcision,  whose  servant  Jesus  was  all 
through  His  ministry ;  cf .  Rom.  xv.  8.  Gk)d,  or  Christ,  speaks  to  the  heathen 
through  the  apostles.  Cf .  2  Cor.  v.  19  f . ;  Eph.  iii.  7 ;  Rom.  x.  12-15 ;  also 
Clem.  1  Obr.  xUi.  1.  Christ  is  in  a  way  the  mouth  by  which  Gkxi  has  spoken, 
and  the  word  which  He  has  caused  to  go  forth  into  the  world  (Ign.  Bonu 
viii.  2 ;  Magn,  viii.  2) ;  but  the  Gkntile  Christians  of  the  old  time  do  not  say : 
"Christ  has  spoken  to  us.''  He  is  to  them  always  the  Christ  preached,  and 
even  the  idea  that  He  was  the  apostle  sent  of  God  into  the  world  (Heb.  iiL  1) 
is  noticeably  unobtrusive. 

9.  (Pp.  324, 331.)  A  fundamental  condition  of  the  correct  exegesis  of  xiiL 
10-16  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  tabernacle  must  be  of  the  same  im- 
portance as  the  altar ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  definitely  stated  that  the 
Jewish  priests,  or  indeed  the  Jews  who  ding  fast  to  the  Mosaic  cultus,  had 
no  part  in  the  Christian  institution  of  salvation.  Inasmuch  as  Christ  is  con- 
sidered here  not  as  a  priest  officiating  at  the  sanctuary  (viiL  2\  but  simply 
as  a  sacrifice,  only  those  Christians  whose  altar  is  concerned  can  be  called 
ol  ri  iTKrfvjj  \aTp€vovT€Si  i,e,  priests  who  there  offer  sacrifice  (cf.  ix.  14,  xiL  28, 
xiii.  15  f.;  Rom.  xii  1 ;  1  Pet  ii.  5,  9 ;  Rev.  i.  6,  v.  10,  viii.  3).  They  are  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they,  in  contrast  to  the  O.T.  priests  who  derived  their 
support  also  from  their  altar  (1  Cor.  ix.  13),  have  no  such  advantage  to 
expect  from  their  cultus ;  for  the  offering,  upon  which  their  whole  relation 
td  God  is  based,  is  like  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  from  which  no  priest 
and  no  layman  had  anything  to  look  for  but  forgiveness  of  sins  (see  above, 
p.  3^4).  The  expression  for  the  N.T.  facts  which  are  brought  to  mind,  and 
for  the  demand  which  is  based  upon  them,  is  borrowed,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  gospel  story,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Mosaic  age  and  its 
institutions,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  the  case,  is  quite  as  consciously 
anachronistic  as  xi.  26  is  the  opposite.  Moses  bore  the  shame  of  Christ  in 
tiiat  he  renounced  the  honourable  position  among  the  Egyptians  which  he 
possessed  from  earliest  childhood,  and  attached  himself  to  his  own  people. 
The  Hebrews  of  the  present  are  to  take  upon  themselves  the  shame  of  Ohrist, 
by  renouncing  their  connection  with  the  Jewish  people,  to  whom  they  belong 
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by  birth,  and  by  tbeir  confession  of  tbe  crucified  Christ  to  take  to  themselves 
the  same  hatred  and  the  same  abuee  which  this  people  had  heaped  upon 
Jeens  (cf.  xii.  2  f.;  Bom.  xv.  3). 

10.  (P.  326.)  In  the  misinterpretation  of  Heb.  v.  12-vi.  2,  Boeth,  218- 
239,  has  gone  the  farthest  astray.  By  the  \6yia  rot)  6€ov  he  understood 
the  Messianic  prophecies,  while  the  whole  revelation  of  the  Word  of  Gkxi, 
including  that  of  the  N.T.,  is  meant  (cf.  Heb.  i.  1,  ii.  3,  iv.  2,  vi  5,  xiii.  7 ; 
Bom.  iii.  2),  and  found  it  inconceivable  that  those  who  were  Jews  by  birth 
had  first  to  be  instructed  in  them.  Cf.  per  contra^  e,g.  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  3-8, 
xxii.  29,  42  f.;  Luke  xxiv.  26  f.,  44  f.;  John  v.  46,  xx.  9;  Acts  ii.  16-35,  iii. 
21-25,  vii.  2-53,  xiii.  16-39,  xvii.  3,  xxviii.  23.  But,  as  far  as  the  words  rpya 
vfKpa  are  concerned,  it  is  well  known  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  not  in  the 
N.T.  to  be  sure,  but  elsewhere,  are  said  at  times  to  be  dead  (Ps.  cvi.  28 ;  cf . 
cxv.  4  flf. ;  Wisd.  Sol.  xiiL  10 ;  Didache  vi.  3) ;  and  one  is  reminded  of  the 
instances  in  which  God,  in  contrast  to  the  idols,  is  called  the  Living  God, 
1  Thess.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Acts  xiv.  15.  But  He  is  also  so  called  even  where 
the  contrast  with  unbelieving  or  legalising  Judaism  obtains  or  is  obvious, 
Matt.xvL  16;  Bom.  ix.  24;  2  Cor.  iii.  3-11;  cf.  Matt.  xxii.  32;  Luke  xx. 
38  ;  John  vi.  57.  In  Heb.  ix.  14,  also,  any  thought  of  the  Xarpeia  r&v  c^dcoXiov 
is  far  from  the  intent  of  the  passage,  as  the  whole  context  shows.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  rather  the  O.T.  Xorpcia  (ix.  1,  9,  21)  that  underlies  the  thought. 
Furthermore,  in  Heb.  xii.  22  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  called  a  city  of  the 
Living  Gkxl,  not  in  contrast  to  Babylon  or  Borne,  but  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem, 
in  which  Qod  no  more  reveals  Himself  as  the  Living  One.  In  Heb.  iii.  12, 
X.  31, 1  Tim.  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  the  contrast  with  false  gods  is  as  impossible  as  in 
Ps.  xiii.  3.  Besides,  the  condition  of  men  who  remain  in  heathendom  and  in 
heathen  sinfulness  of  life  may  perhaps  be  characterised  as  spiritual  death 
(Col.  ii.  13 ;  Eph.  ii.  1,  6,  v.  14) ;  but  so  also  is  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
who  do  not  yet  believe  in  Jesus  (Matt.  viii.  22,  cf.  xxiii.  27 ;  John  v.  24,  40, 
viiL  21,  52),  and  essentially  the  same  is  said  of  Jewish  Christians  in  Bom.  vi. 
4-11  as  is  said  of  Gentile  Christians  in  Col.  ii.  12  f.  But  the  former  depraved 
life  of  Christians  who  had  come  from  a  state  of  heathendom  is  nowhere 
characterised  as  a  dead  or  lifeless  way  of  living,  but  always  alluded  to  in 
other  terms,  e.g.  1  Cor.  vL  9-11 ;  Gal.  vi.  16-21 ;  Col.  ii.  5  ff.,  v.  3-14 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  14-18,  iv.  2-5. 

11.  (P.  328.)  The  firj  iyKaraKtlirovTfS  rrfv  cTnavvayoayriv  4avrav  of  Heb. 
X.  25  by  way  of  contrast  has  both  before  it  and  after  it^  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  still  firm  in  faith,  an  exhorting  and  inciting  of  others  who  are  in 
danger  of  falling  away.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the 
tendency  toward  falling  away  had  already  shown  itself  in  the  habit  of  neglect- 
ing to  attend  the  Christian  assembly.  The  contrast  would  then  have  been  : 
"N^lect  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,  but  visit  the  services 
of  the  congregation  and  listen  there  to  words  of  exhortation."  This  habit 
of  neglecting  attendance  upon  the  gatherings  shows  itself  much  more  in  the 
case  of  those  who  perhaps  would  be  in  a  position  to  strengthen  the  wavering 
and  **  to  heal  that  which  is  lame  "  (xii.  13).  Instead  of  fulfilling  this  duty 
and  of  taking  the  part  of  the  weak  (cf.  Bom.  xv.  1  f.),  they  abandon  the 
assembly  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  brethren  who  meet  there ;  for  their 
action  is  called  eyKaroXfiVctv  (2  Tim.  iv.  10,  16 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  Heb.  xiii  6), 
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in  distinction  from  Koraktiirny.  What  they  do  is  from  lack  of  love  and 
from  ill-feeling  toward  those  with  whom  they  have  to  associate,  and  in  a 
spirit  against  which  the  author  himself  has  to  he  upon  his  guard  in  his 
relations  with  the  readers  (cf.  v.  11-vL  9X— a  spirit  which  he  holds  to  he 
possible  in  the  case  of  their  leaders  also  (xiii.  17).  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  purpose  of  iavr&p  after  r^v  cirunvaywyfiv — a  term  which  at  all  events  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  ^ii&Pf  or,  in  the  sense  of  nves,  equal  to  avrmv — is  not 
to  aflirm  that  those  Christians  absent  themselves  from  the  Christian  meetings, 
while  they  vidt  the  Jewish  synagogues.  Those  who  had  departed  so  far  from 
the  faith  could  not  be  called  upon  to  exhort  the  others.  The  contrast  to  that 
assembly  to  which  the  Christians  in  question  belong  can  lie  only  in  other 
Christian  assemblies  of  the  same  place ;  as  to  these  see  below,  §  47.  Further- 
more, iiruFwaywyri  (2  Macc  ii  7)  means,  at  any  rate,  not  the  place  of  meeting, 
for  which  wyaywyfi  is  the  technical  expression,  nor  perhaps  the  individual 
assembly  (or  as  2  Thess.  ii  1,  the  unicm  in  a  passive  sense),  for  which  only 
the  plural  would  be  natural,  but  the  assembled  congregation  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  94X 
to  which  eyKoraXciVtfiir  is  most  appropriate. 

12.  (Pp.  331, 332.)  Heb.  xiii.  9.  Luther's  otherwise  masterful  translation 
fails  only  in  rendering  the  aorist  it<f>€\ri0ri<rav  incorrectly.  Along  with  this 
the  present  vtpnrceravvrts  is,  with  K*AD*,  to  be  retained — ^the  idea  being  that 
there  are  at  the  present  time  people  of  this  manner  of  life,  though  it  has 
already  become  evident  that  they  do  not  attain  their  purpose.  In  the  N.T. 
ircpiff-orclv  is  used  of  the  daily  manner  of  life  thirty-two  times  in  Paul's 
writings,  ten  times  in  the  letters  of  John  (cf.  Acts  xxi.  21) — ^in  fact^  always  in 
this  sense  in  the  N.T. — apart  from  the  passages  where  it  is  used  in  its  literal 
meaning. 

13.  (Pp.  333, 335.)  In  regard  to  the  description  in  the  present  tense  of  tbe 
ceremonial  acts  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  all  that  is  connected  with 
them  (Heb.  v.  1-4,  vii.  6,  8,  20,  viii.  3-5,  ix.  6-10,  22,  x.  1-4,  8,  11,  xiii.  11), 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  (1)  the  same  form  of  expression  is  quite  commonly  found 
in  writings  which,  without  any  doubt,  were  written  after  the  year  70.  It  is 
so  in  Josephus'  works,  where  he  portrays  the  Mosaic  institutions,  AiU,  iii.  7. 
1  ff.,  9. 1  ff.;  indeed,  it  is  so  in  his  apology  on  behalf  of  Judaism  (Con^a  Apion. 
ii.  23),  where  he  even  speaks  in  imperative  futures  and  imperatives,  as 
though  the  service  of  the  high  priest  and  the  priests  would  continue  still  in 
time  to  come.  So  Clement,  1  Cor.  xl.  xli. ;  Plutarch,  Qucest.  convvo.  iv.  6.  2, 
and  the  Talmud.  (2)  Pressing  the  use  of  the  present  tense  would  lead  to  the 
absurdities  that  the  priests,  according  to  ix.  6  f.,  still  serve  in  the  tabernacle, 
as  they  are  described  together  with  their  utensils  in  ix.  1-5,  and  that  the  sin- 
offering  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  still  burnt  before  the  tents  in  the  wilder- 
ness (xiii.  11),  and  that  Melchizedek  still  serves  as  priest-king  (vii.  3).  (3) 
Preceding  and  together  with  these  expressions  in  the  present  tense,  occur  in 
decisive  passages,  imperfects  and  other  forms  which  show  that  what  is 
described  as  present  really  belongs  to  the  past  (ix.  1  f.,  ii.  2).  (4)  From  ix.  9, 
where  an  especially  strong  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  temple  cultus  has 
been  found,  rather  the  contrary  is  to  be  concluded.  Of  course,  much  in  this 
connection  is  yet  in  debate  among  commentators.  But,  according  to  the 
definite  statements  of  ix.  2  f .,  6  f .,  the  '*  first  tabernacle ''  of  ix.  8  can  only  be 
the  Holy  Place  in  contrast  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  ra  ayia  means  not 
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(contrary  to  the  usage  of  iz.  2)  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
by  no  means  unknown  or  closed  (ix.  7),  but  only  the  true  sanctuary  into 
which  Jesus  was  the  first  to  find  and  open  the  way  (vi.  20,  viii.  2,  ix.  12, 
X.  19  f.).  The  time  when  the  approach  to  the  true  sanctuary  was  not  yet 
known,  because  the  Holy  Place  still  existed  (ix.  8),  is  for  the  author  time  past, 
because  he  knows  and  believes  that  Jesus  has  entered  into  that  true  sanctuary, 
that  He  has  opened  the  way  to  it,  and  made  it  known  (ix.  11  f.,  x.  19  f.).  He 
calls  this,  for  the  Christians,  past  time  6  K{up6s  6  €v€<mfKms  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  uses  the  l^gal  cultus  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
and  in  the  sense  of  all  the  presents  in  iz.  6-^.  This  period  of  the  legal  cultus 
has  its  limits  at  the  Koiphs  dtopBdnattis  (iz.  10).  If,  beyond  all  question,  how- 
ever, this  epoch  has  already  begun  through  the  high-priestly  function  of 
Christ,  then  the  Koipis  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
taught  through  Moses  (ix.  9)  was  spoken  of  as  present,  has  thereby  reached  its 
close.  The  Holy  Place,  or  the  division  of  the  sanctuary  by  its  separating 
curtain,  is  no  more.  To  be  sure,  this  is  understood  primarily  in  an  ideal 
sense,  i.e,  for  the  faith  of  the  Christians.  But  the  expression  in  ver.  8, 
especially  the  cri  which,  according  to  w.  10-12,  has  become  for  the  Chris- 
tians an  o^Kcrt,  must  seem  very  imnatural  to  us,  if  in  the  author's  day  a 
temple  vdth  that  division  into  a  Holy  Place  and  a  Holy  of  Holies,  still  existed. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  readers  of  Heb.  were  still  connected  vdth  the  temple 
of  Leontopolis  which  Wieseler,  Unters,  ii.  81  ff. ;  ThStKr,  1867,  S.  666  ff.,  has 
zealously  defended,  hardly  finds  a  representative  to-day.  All  the  presupposi- 
tions upon  which  it  is  based  are  untenable,  namely  (1)  that  the  readers  had 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  any  temple  cultus ;  (2)  that  the  author  describes, 
or  has  in  mind,  a  Jewish  temple  and  cultus,  still  existing  somewhere  in  his 
day ;  (3)  that  the  alleged  contradictions  between  the  statements  in  Heb.  re- 
garding the  tabernacle  and  the  arrangement  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
find  their  solution  in  the  supposition  of  a  reference  to  the  temple  in  Leon- 
topolis, concerning  whose  interior  arrangement  and  cultus  we  know  very 
little  (cl  the  literature  in  Schilrer,  iii.  99  [£ng.  trans,  n.  ii.  287]) ;  (4)  that 
in  PhUo,  who  never  mentions  this  temple,  but,  on  the  contrary,  looks  upon 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  only  sanctuary  of  the  Jewish  people  (de  Man, 
ii.  1-3,  and  in  Eus.  Prm^,  ev,  viii.  14,  64),  there  should  occur  for  the  same 
reason — that  he  has  in  mind  the  temple  in  Leontopolis — departures  from 
the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  and  from  the  cultus  at  Jerusalem  similar 
to  those  in  Heb.,  cf.  per  contra,  PRE^  vii.  500  f.;  Grimm,  ZfWTh,  1870,  S. 
57-66,  who,  however,  has  misjudged  the  "  literary  carelessness  "  in  Heb.  vii 
27,  ix.  4f.,  X.  11 ;  on  which  cf.  below,  §  47,  n.  14. 


§  47.  EEADEKS,  DATE,  AND  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

It  is  so  clear  from  §  46  that  Hebrews  was  not  directed 
to  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  year  70,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  summarise  a 
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number  of  observations.  (1)  If  Hebrews  was  written  to 
the  Church  in  Jerusalem  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  year  70,  the  legalism  practised  by  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  and  particularly  the  participation  of  the 
mother  Church,  its  teachers  and  leaders,  in  the  temple 
worship,  would  not  have  been  passed  over  so  lightly, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  severely  condenmed, 
i.e.  if  the  letter  is  supposed  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
how  the  Christian  confession  was  to  be  combined  with  the 
cultus  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does 
not  ask  (above,  p.  333  £).  (2)  The  very  great  poverty 
of  the  mother  Church,  which  necessitated  the  frequent 
sending  of  money  for  its  relief  by  Christian  Churches 
abroad,  proves  that  they  could  not  have  exercised  charity 
to  other  Churches  in  the  noteworthy  way  for  which  they 
are  praised  in  vi.  10.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
it  was  the  mother  Church  which  was  so  largely  benefited 
by  the  charity  of  the  readers  of  Hebrews  (above,  p.  337). 
(3)  Until  it  was  banished  from  Jerusalem,  the  mother 
Church  had  in  its  membership  not  a  few  persons  who 
heard  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  Consequently  the  Church 
could  not  be  treated  as  one  which  owed  its  faith  to  the 
preaching  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (ii.  4,  xiii.  7 ;  above, 
p.  315  £).  (4)  It  could  not  be  said  of  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  reproof,  that  because  of  its  age  it 
ought  to  be  capable  of  instructing  others  in  the  knowledge 
of  salvation,  and  was  under  obligation  to  do  the  same, 
since  in  rich  measure  the  Church  had  always  done  so 
(Acts  viii.  4,  xi.  19flf.).  Even  after  Antioch  became  an 
independent  centre  of  missionary  eflfort  among  the  Gtentiles, 
missionaries  continued  to  go  from  Jerusalem  to  Galatia, 
Corinth,  and  Rome  (vol.  i.  pp.  167  f.,  288  £,  442,  540) ;  and 
Paul,  who  had  reason  enough  to  be  dissatisfied  with  many 
of  these  wandering  teachers,  nevertheless  regarded  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem  as  the  source  of  the  gospel,  to  which 
the  Gentile  Church  was  under  obligation  out  of  grateful 
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love  to  send  back  their  gifts  (Eom.  zv.  27  ;  c£  per  contra, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  36).  (5)  On  the  supposition  that  the  letter 
is  addressed  to  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  persecution  referred  to  in  x.  32  ff.  is  that 
in  which  Stephen  lost  his  life,  and  that  in  xiii.  7  reference 
is  perhaps  made  to  Stephen,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  how  is  it 
possible  to  speak,  as  in  x.  32,  of  these  martyrdoms  which 
took  place  in  the  years  35,  44,  and  66  respectively,  and  of 
the  accompanying  suflferings  of  the  Church  (of.  Acts  viii. 
1-8,  xi.  19,  xii  1-4 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  14),  as  a  single  persecu- 
tion belonging  to  the  comparatively  remote  past?  If 
Hebrews  were  directed  to  the  Church  which  reassembled 
in  Jerusalem  after  the  year  70  under  Simeon,  the  cousin 
of  James,  the  temporary  banishment  of  the  Church  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sufferings  which  the  Christians  un- 
doubtedly experienced  in  withdrawing  "  from  the  camp " 
of  Israel,  would  be  included.  But  a  letter  to  this  .Church, 
written  before  the  year  90,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Hebrews  (see  below),  must  have  taken  cognisance  of  the 
events  of  the  year  70,  which  affected  so  deeply  the  life 
of  the  Church. 

It  would  be  more  plausible  to  assume  that  Hebrews 
was  addressed  to  a  group  of  Jewish  Christian  Churches 
outside  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  Palestine  or  the  adjoining 
regions,  possibly  the  readers  of  2  Peter  and  of  Jude,  who 
are  partly  identical  with  the  readers  of  James  (n.  1).  But 
there  is  no  suggestion  in  these  letters  of  any  dispositions 
or  propensities  existing  in  this  Church  from  which  the 
state  of  mind  among  the  readers  apparent  in  Hebrews 
could  have  developed.  These  Christians  were  threatened 
only  by  influences  from  without  coming  from  Gentile 
Christian  circles;  and  the  libertines,  who  also  despised 
prophecy,  seem  not  to  have  ventured  to  criticise  it  directly 
among  Jewish  Christians  (above,  p.  279  £).  Moreover,  the 
first  two  reasons  given  above  against  the  supposition  that 
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Hebrews  was  intended  for  the  mother  Church,  hold  also 
against  its  having  been  intended  for  any  other  Church  in 
Palestine.  The  poverty,  reUef  of  which  was  laid  as  an 
obligation  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
Churches,  could  hardly  have  been  confined  to  the  dty 
of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi  29,  roh  Karoucowriv  h  rg  ^lovSala 
dBeX^oU),  and  we  have  no  knowledge  that  the  Jewish 
Christian  Churches  south  of  Antioch  took  part  in  that 
collection. 

Only  when  it  is  assumed  that  Hebrews  is  addressed  to 
Gentile  Christian  readers  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  it 
was  meant  for  the  Church  in  Ephesus  (above,  p.  338,  n.  7). 
Others  have  assumed  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Churdi 
in  Antioch  (n.  2).  But,  according  to  Acts  xv.  1,  23, 
Qal.  ii  1-14,  this  Church,  even  before  the  council  in 
Jerusalem,  must  have  become  so  thoroughly  Gentile  in 
character,  that  the  Jewish  Christian  minority  had  adopted 
both  the  morals  and  the  views  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
majority.  Judging  from  analogy,  the  Church  in  Beroea 
(above,  p.  805,  n.  2),  like  the  other  Churches  in  Macedonia, 
must  have  been  at  an  early  date  one  of  the  "  Churches  of 
the  Gentiles"  (Rom.  xvi.  4,  xv.  26£).  For  a  long  time 
more  favour  was  accorded  the  suggestion  that  the  readers 
were  to  be  sought  in  or  near  Alexandria  (n.  3).  When, 
however,  the  additional  hypothesis  that  the  readers  were 
adherents  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  is  rejected  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  contents  of  Hebrews  (above,  pp.  333, 
341),  this  view  has  nothing  left  to  support  it.  Of  the 
history  of  the  Egyptian  Church  before  the  time  of 
Pantaenus  and  Clement  we  know  practically  nothing.  It 
is  possible  that  in  the  first  century  it  contained  larger 
Jewish  Christian  elements,  and  that  influences  from 
Palestine  were  stronger  than  we  are  able  to  discover  from 
the  later  development  (n.  4).  But  this  conjecture  remains 
only  a  bare  possibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conjecture  that  Hebrews  was 
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intended  for  Jewish  Christians  in  Italy,  or  more  specific- 
ally in  Rome,  can  be  said  to  be  probable  (n.  5).  The 
reasons  which  support  this  hypothesis  are  as  follows : 
(!)  It  is  possible  if  necessary  to  take  the  words  in  xiii.  24, 
aoTrd^oprat  vfia^  oi  diri  rrj^  ^IraXia^^  to  mean  that  the  author 
was  at  some  point  in  Italy,  and  that  only  Italian  Christians 
were  about  him,  from  all  of  whom  he  sends  greeting  to 
the  readers.  However,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  strange 
that  he  does  not  designate  these  Christians  either  as  the 
brethren  or  saints  about  him,  or  as  the  Church  of  the  place 
where  he  is  staying  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  but  instead  calls  them 
persons  from  Italy,  thus  simply  indicating  their  nationality. 
Such  an  expression  would  be  natural  only  if,  from  among 
the  Christians  who  are  about  him,  the  author  distinguishes 
those  from  Italy.  But  this  would  presuppose  that  at  the 
time  both  he  and  they  were  outside  of  Italy,  and  that 
these  Christians  from  Italy  were  closely  related  to  the 
readers,  or  that  the  readers  had  a  special  interest  for  those 
sending  greeting  because  the  latter  were  Italians  (cf.  Phil, 
iv.  22).  This  interest  is  most  naturally  explained  if  those 
to  whom  the  greeting  was  sent  were  also  Italians.  They 
are  greeted  by  their  countrymen  (n.  6).  (2)  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  58,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans, 
the  Church  was  made  up  of  a  large  majority  of  native 
Jews  and  a  small  minority  of  Gentiles,  so  small  that  the 
whole  Church  could  be  uniformly  addressed  as  a  Jewish 
Christian  Church  (vol.  i.  pp.  421-434).  When  this  rela- 
tion between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  reversed  we  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  that  while  Paul  was  in  prison  in 
Rome,  Jewish  Christian  missionaries  of  various  kinds  were 
at  work  in  the  city  (Col.  iv.  11 ;  Phil,  i  14flF. ;  vol.  i.  pp. 
442,  540),  and  we  may  assume  that  these  laboured  especi- 
ally for  the  conversion  of  their  own  countrymen.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  large  Jewish  majority  in  the  Roman 
Church  was  completely  reversed  before  the  year  80.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  not  without  reason,  that  Clement, 
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the  author  of  the  letter  of  the  Romans  to  the  Corinthians 
about  the  year  96  was  a  Jew  by  birth ;  and  this  was  even 
more  probable  in  the  case  of  Hermas,  the  contemporaneous 
author  of  the  Shepherd  (n.  7).  Assuming  as  proved  that 
these  two  Roman  writers  were  familiar  with  James,  and 
that  Paul  saw  fit  to  take  cognisance  of  this  letter  in 
Romans  (vol.  i.  126f.,  131  £),  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance attaches  to  the  fact  that  beyond  question  Clement 
of  Rome  was  familiar  with  Hebrews,  and  in  all  probability 
Hermas  also  (n.  7).  A  knowledge  of  James,  which  was 
addressed  to  Christians  of  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  about  the  year  50,  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  these  Christians,  who  constituted  the  nucleus 
of  the  Eoman  Church  (vol.  i.  126,  428  f.).  The  exact 
acquaintance  which  Clement  and  Hermas  have  with 
Hebrews,  which  was  written  much  later,  and  which  was 
not  accepted  and  circulated  in  Rome  as  an  Epistle  of  Paul 
(above,  p.  301  f.),  is  explained  naturally  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  Hebrews  was  first  received  by  the  Roman 
Christians.  In  the  year  58  the  Jewish  majority  of  the 
Roman  Church  clung  with  fondness  to  their  people,  and 
were  deeply  grieved  that  the  Jewish  people,  the  majority 
of  whom  persisted  in  rejecting  the  gospel,  were  losing 
ground  in  Christendom  just  as  they  were  declining  nation- 
ally and  politically.  They  were  still  open  to  many  Jewish 
prejudices  against  the  gospel.  It  was  possible  for  the 
feelings  which  Paul  contends  against  throughout  the  whole 
of  Romans,  especially  those  encountered  in  Rom.  ix.  1-12, 
to  subside,  but  they  could  also  have  developed  to  that 
degree  of  bitterness  which  we  meet  in  Hebrews.  As  early 
as  the  year  58  there  w€|3  a  party  among  the  Roman 
Christians  who  regarded  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine 
as  necessary  for  steadfastness  in  the  Christian  life.  We 
encounter  exactly  the  same  tendency  again  in  Heb.  xiii.  9 
(above,  p.  331  f.),  while  the  related  movement  of  which  we 
are  informed  in  Col.  ii.  8-13  is  based  upon  different  ideas. 
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The  view  here  advocated,  namely,  that  Hebrews  was  in- 
tended for  Boman  Christians,  is  aJso  supported  by  the  fact 
that  in  Romans  the  Romans  (voL  i.  p.  427),  and  in  Hebrews 
the  Hebrews  (above,  pp.  328  f ,  339,  n.  11),  were  not  in  any 
way  associated  in  worship  with  the  Jews  in  their  localities. 
It  also  deserves  notice  that  the  use  of  the  word  nyovfievot 
(Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  24)  to  designate  the  heads  of  the  con- 
gregation, which  was  not  common  among  the  Pauline 
Churches,  was  retained  in  Rome  (above,  p.  124,  n.  5). 
The  use  of  the  expression  iinawa^coyii  nvav  (Heb.  x.  25) 
to  designate  the  separate  assembly  of  Christians,  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  words  used  by  the  Roman  Hennas  (Mand. 
xi  9),  a-vi/cbyoyif  avSp&v  Bucal(ov  (c£  vol.  i.  94).  (3)  What 
is  suggested  in  Hebrews  with  regard  to  the  history  of  its 
readers  suits  the  Roman  Christians.  If  the  gospel  was 
brought  to  Rome  for  the  first  time  about  the  year  50  by 
Jewish  Christians  who  came  hither  from  Jerusalem  (vol.  i. 
p.  428  £),  if  these  were  followed  in  the  succeeding  decade 
by  other  Christians  of  the  same  nationality  (Col.  iv.  lOf), 
and  if,  finally,  Peter  came  to  Rome  as  a  missionary 
preacher,  there  is  ample  foundation  for  what  is  said  in 
Heb.  ii  3.  The  reference  in  Heb.  xiii.  7  is  primarily  to 
Peter,  but  also  to  Paul,  and  perhaps  to  others  of  the 
numerous  Roman  teachers  (CoL  iv.  10  £;  Phil.  i.  14flF.) 
with  whose  end  we  are  not  acquainted.  The  days  of  severe 
persecution,  which  after  their  conversion  the  "  Hebrews " 
so  bravely  endured  (x.  32-34),  are  the  days  of  Nero.  In 
view  of  the  descriptions  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44)  and  of 
Clement  (above,  pp.  61  £,  68£),  and  the  echoes  of  this 
persecution  in  Rev.  xviL  6,  xviii.  20,  24,  the  expression 
used  in  Hebrews  (x.  33,  Oearpi^ofievoi)  is  not  too  strong,  nor 
when  rightly  understood  is  it  too  weak  (above,  p.  318  f.). 
This  hypothesis  also  explains  why  the  writer  remarks 
expressly  that  they  endured  this  persecution  affcer  their 
conversion,  thereby  implying  a  contrast  to  other  sufferings 
which  they  encountered  before  their  conversion  (above, 
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p.  319).  Some  twelve  years  before  Nero's  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  the  Jews  were  driven  firom  Rome  by 
Claudius  (vol.  i.  pp.  427  f.,  433).  Among  these  the  Jews 
who  subsequently  became  Christians,  as  Aquila,  had  suffered 
(Acts  xviii.  2).  Why  should  we  stretch  our  imaginations  in 
order  to  find  a  Church  to  which  these  allusions  in  Hebrews 
will  apply,  when  in  the  events  preceding  the  founding  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  history  of  the  Church  we  can  find 
the  requisite  facts.  It  is  also  very  easy  to  understand 
how  the  members  of  the  oldest  Roman  Church,  because  of 
their  close  relation  with  the  Christian  communities  in 
Palestine  (voL  L  p.  428  £),  exercised  charity  toward  the 
poor  Christians  in  Palestine  without  it  being  necessary  for 
Paul  to  urge  them  (Rom.  xiL  13,  cf.  xv.  25-32)  to  do  so, 
and  so  deserved  the  praise  accorded  them  in  Heb.  vL  10. 
(4)  If  Heb.  X.  25  has  been  correctly  interpreted  (above, 
p.  339  f.),  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the  readers  in  a  large 
city  where  the  Christians  were  wont  to  assemble  in 
several  places.  Many  of  the  readers  are  beginning  to 
absent  themselves  firom  those  places  of  worship  which 
they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  attend,  not  because 
they  intended  to  leave  off  attending  Christian  worship, 
and  also  not  because  they  wished  to  attend  the  Jewish 
synagogues  instead,  but  in  order  that  they  might  visit 
some  other  Christian  assembly  in  the  same  city  where 
they  could  find  greater  edification.  The  author  condemns 
this,  because  he  thinks  that  those  Christians  whose  religion 
is  vital  ought  rather  to  stay  at  their  post  and  strengthen 
and  encourage  their  brothers  who  are  weak  in  faith,  and 
not  to  withdraw  firom  them  in  discontent,  leaving  them  to 
their  fate  in  a  loveless  spirit,  in  order  selfishly  to  connect 
themselves  with  another  Christian  congregation  where 
they  found  more  satisfaction.  Hebrews  was  not  directed 
to  the  entire  Church  of  a  large  city.  Were  this  the 
case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  lack  of  a  greet- 
ing if  this  were  originally  a  part  of  the  letter  (above, 
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p,  312  f.),  and  also  the  history  of  Hebrews  in  the  Church, 
especially  the  ancient  title  wpo?  ^Efipaiov^.  According  to 
the  analogy  of  all  N.T.  and  post-apostolic  language  (2  Cor. 
vi.  11 ;  1  Thess,  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  iv.  15 ;  aem. 
1  Cor.  xlvii.  6 ;  Ign.  Eph.  viii.  1,  xi.  2 ;  Magn.  xv. ; 
Trail,  xiii. ;  Philad.  xi.),  and  especially  in  keeping  with 
the  external  titles  of  letters,  the  readers  of  Hebrews  would 
have  been  described  as  the  inhabitants  of  their  city  if  they 
had  been  the  only  Christians  in  their  locality.  The  same 
would  have  been  true  if  these  Hebrews  had  lived  scattered 
over  a  whole  country,  but  had  constituted  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  in  the  region  (cf.  Gal.  i.  2,  iii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
19;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  2 ;  Rom.  xv.  26).  The  whole 
body  of  Christians  in  a  province  or  large  city  could  hardly 
have  been  so  homogeneous  as  regards  their  condition  of 
faith  and  their  frame  of  mind  as  the  readers  of  Hebrews 
are  everywhere  represented  as  being,  especially  in  passages 
like  V.  12flf.,  xii.  4ff.  What  diflferences  Paul  had  to  take 
into  consideration  in  the  Corinthian  and  Roman  Churches  ! 
Nothing  of  this  appears  in  Hebrews.  That  this  undeni- 
able fact  should  be  made  an  argument  against  the  position 
that  Hebrews  was  intended  for  a  part  of  a  Church  (Grimm, 
ZfWTh,  1870,  S.  33 ;  von  Soden,  JhfPTh,  1884,  S.  439), 
is  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible  things  that  have  been 
said  about  Hebrews.  The  Roman  Church  as  a  whole  must 
have  been  the  principal  starting-point  for  missionary  work 
in  the  West;  at  the  time  of  Paul's  imprisonment  there 
were  many  members  of  the  Church  zealously  engaged  in 
missionary  work ;  in  the  year  96,  in  the  letter  of  Clement, 
the  Church  takes  an  active  part  in  adjusting  the  disturbed 
state  of  affairs  in  Corinth,  with  an  apology  for  having 
delayed  so  long  in  the  matter  (Clem.  1  Cor.  i.  1) ;  finally, 
in  the  year  110,  Ignatius  praises  the  Church  in  tlds 
language  {ad  Rom.  iii.) :  "  You  have  taught  others ;  but  I 
desire  that  you  keep  yourself  what  as  a  teacher  you  have 
imparted  to  your  pupils."     Such  a  Church  as  this  could 
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hardly  at  any  time  be  reproved  on  the  ground  that  its  age 
ought  to  enable  it  to  be  a  teacher  of  others  (Heb.  v.  12). 
The  readers  of  Hebrews  were  a  smaller  group  of  persons 
who  had  been  Christians  for  a  long  time,  and  who  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  whole  Church  of  a  large  city.  It 
was  a  congregation  attached  to  some  household,  besides 
which  there  were  in  the  same  city  one  or  several  other 
similar  household  congregations.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  injunction  to  the  readers  to  greet  aU  their 
officers  and  all  the  saints  (xiii.  24).  Since  the  wdvra^ 
which  is  used  twice  cannot  be  explained  here  as  elsewhere 
to  mean  that  they  were  to  greet  all  as  distinguished  from 
certain  individuals  or  a  small  group  of  persons  (Gal.  i.  2 ; 
1  Cor.  xvL  20-24 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  iv.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
21 ;  Ignatius,  Smym.  xiii  2 ;  ad  Polyc.  viiL  2),  the  contrast 
must  be  that  between  the  particular  and  the  general,  i.e. 
between  the  readers  who  are  to  convey  the  greeting  and 
the  whole  Church  whom  they  are  to  greet.  Special 
significance  attaches  to  the  irdvra^  in  xiii.  24,  where  the 
heads  of  the  Church  are  mentioned  a  second  time,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  upon  whom  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  readers  devolves  are  called  simply 
'^ovfievov  in  xiii.  17  (c£  1  Thess.  v.  12 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17 ; 
1  Pet.  V.  1).  The  readers,  who  constitute  a  separate  ^^rt- 
avpaymyi^  (x.  25),  perhaps  with  their  own  officers  (xiii.  17), 
are,  nevertheless,  a  part  of  the  collective  Church  of  the 
great  city  in  which  they  live.  The  history  of  the  whole 
Church  is  their  history  also  (vi.  10,  x.  32  ff.,  xiii.  7),  and  its 
officers  are  theirs  as  well.  Therefore  the  greeting  is  sent  to 
all  the  officers  and  all  the  saints.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in 
the  first  century  of  Church  life  conditions  which  correspond 
more  perfectly  to  these  exegetical  observations  than  the 
conditions  of  the  Christians  in  Rome.  Paul  in  his  time 
distinguishes  three  groups  in  the  Church  there.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Church  in  the  house  of  Aquila  to  which  all 
persons  in   close  relation   to  Paul  belonged  (Rom.   xvi. 
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3-13),  there  were  a  second  and  a  tliird  (cf.  xvi  14,  15 ; 
vol.  i.  p.  430,  n.  1).  Whether  one  of  these,  e.g.  the  one 
mentioned  in  xvi.  14,  is  identical  with  the  readers  of 
Hebrews,  or  whether  in  the  interval  between  Romans  and 
Hebrews  new  groups  were  formed  in  the  Roman  Church, 
we  do  not  know.  Neither  are  we  informed  as  to  how  the 
separate  eiriawarfwiai  were  related  to  the  whole  Church. 
But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Hebrews  was  directed  to  a 
group  of  the  Roman  Christians  consisting  entirely  of 
Jews  (n.  8). 

The  terminus  ad  quern  of  Hebrews  is  determined  by 
three  facts :  (1)  the  use  of  the  letter  by  Clement  of  Rome 
(96  A.D.);  (2)  the  mention  of  Timothy  (xiii.  23);  (3)  the 
circumstance  that  the  author  is  dealing  with  readers  who 
in  the  main  belong  to  the  first  generation  of  Christians. 
Timothy,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  25  (above,  p.  37), 
may  have  lived  until  the  end  of  the  century.  The  char- 
acter of  Clement's  dependence  indicates  that  Hebrews  was 
written  before  90.  The  terminus  ad  quem  fixed  by  the 
third  fact  varies  with  the  place  in  which  the  readers  are 
sought.  If  this  place  be  Rome,  where  Christians  had  lived 
since  about  the  year  50  (vol.  i.  p.  427),  we  are  compelled 
to  date  the  letter  somewhat  before  90.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  x.  32,  a  considerable  time  must  have 
diapsed  since  the  persecution  of  the  year  64.  If  the  pre- 
ceding interpretation  of  iii.  9  (above,  p.  320  flf.)  be  correct, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  had  certainly 
already  taken  place.  In  writing  to  Roman  Christians,  the 
author  had  even  less  occasion  to  refer  more  definitely  to 
this  event  than  did  Jude,  who  wrote  to  readers  so  much 
nearer  Jerusalem  (n.  9).  There  was  even  less  occasion 
if  the  event  had  taken  place  a  number  of  years  before. 
In  this  case  also  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  could  make  the 
Jewish  Christians  all  the  more  doubtful  about  the  entire 
Christian  hope.  It  did  indeed  happen  in  fulfilment  of 
a  prophecy  of  Jesus ;    but  where  was  the  fulfilment  of 
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the  accompanying  promise  of  the  second  coming  of  Jes«s 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  in  the  thought  of  the 
early  Church  with  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem?  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  place  the  composition  of 
Hebrews  about  the  year  80. 

We  shall  be  least  successful  in  determining  the  origin 
of  Hebrews.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refute  the  idea  that 
some  unknown  person  wrote  Hebrews  with  the  deceitful 
intention  of  passing  it  off  as  a  work  of  Paul's  (n.  10). 
A  writing  which  has  always  been  anonymous  in  form 
(above,  pp.  304  f.,  312  f.)  cannot  be  also  pseudonymous. 
The  genuineness  of  the  writing  is  proved  fully  by  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  author's  personality  to  his  subject,  by  tj^e 
earnestness  of  his  purpose — apparent  in  every  line — to  save 
a  definite  body  of  readers,  distinctive  in  character,  fix)m 
shipwreck,  and  by  an  eloquence  bom  out  of  the  depths  of 
an  inspired  soul.  Of  the  two  names  between  which  the 
inharmonious  tradition  of  the  second  century  gives  us 
choice,  those  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  first  is  certainly  to 
be  rejected  (n.  11).  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Hebrews 
was  not  written  until  after  70,  i.e.  several  years  after 
Paul's  death,  he  could  not  have  been  its  author.  He 
could  not  be  called  one  of  the  Christians  who  received  the 
word  of  salvation  from  those  who  heard  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  (ii.  3).  It  is  not  a  question  here  of  mere  external 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  history,  of  which  Paul  also  had 
received  the  tradition  from  older  Christians  where  he  was 
not  familiar  with  the  facts  before  his  conversion,  but  the 
author  is  speaking  of  the  Word  of  God,  preached  with 
signs  and  wonders,  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  believing 
hearers,  and  bringing  salvation — the  word  which  Paul 
calls  the  gospel  of  God  and  of  Christ  (cf.  Heb.  iv.  2,  vi  5, 
xiii.  7).  This,  however,  was  not  received  by  Paid  from 
men,  nor  through  human  teachers  (Gal.  i.  12),  but  it  had 
enlightened  him  like  a  stroke  of  lightning  from  heaven. 
The  matter  is  also  settled  by  Origen's  judgment,  that  the 
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style  of  Hebrews  precludes  its  Pauline  authorship  (above, 
p.  309).  The  fact  that  we  have  such  a  large  number  of 
Epistles  from  Paul's  hand,  covering  a  period  of  some  fifteen 
years,  produced  under  the  most  varying  conditions  and  in 
very  different  states  of  mind,  and  on  this  account  showing 
the  greatest  variety  in  thought,  in  form,  and  in  language, 
compels  us  to  aflfirm  positively  that  he  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  Hebrews,  which  in  that  case  must  have 
been  written  before  2  Tim.  The  author  of  Hebrews  is  no 
ISmTf)^  Tc5  \6y<p  (2  Cor.  xi.  6),  but  a  teacher  rhetorically 
trained,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  earnestness  of  hig 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  his  readers,  nevertheless 
makes  it  a  point  to  put  his  thoughts  into  artistic  and 
rhythmical  language,  as  appears  from  the  very  first  sen- 
tence, i.  1-4  (n.  12).  It  would  be  rash  to  aflirm  that  the 
versatile  Paul  could  not,  if  occasion  demanded,  have  de- 
veloped the  ideas  peculiar  tp  Hebrews.  But  if  Paul  is  the 
author,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  he  should  never  have 
been  led  by  the  development  of  thought  in  Hebrews  and 
by  its  contrasts  to  suggest  the  thoughts  which  dominated 
him  to  the  end,  namely,  that  men  are  justified  and  saved 
by  faith  and  not  by  works  of  the  law  (cf.  among  other 
passages,  Eph.  ii.  8f. ;  Phil.  iii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  i.  12-16 ;  Tit. 
iii.  5-7),  and  that  in  Christianity  all  national  differences 
lose  their  religious  significance  (cf.  among  other  passages, 
Col.  iii.  11 ;  1  Tim.  il  4-7  ;  Tit.  ii.  11,  iii.  4).  Further- 
more, it  is  inconceivable  that  Paul,  who  mentions  the 
Saviour  more  than  600  times  in  his  Epistles,  either  as 
Christ,  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  simply 
the  Lord, — only  very  rarely  as  Jesus  (Rom.  iii.  26,  viii.  11 ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  10-14,  xi.  4 ;  Eph.  iv.  21 ;  1  Thess.  i.  10, 
iv.  14 ;  cf.  Rom.  x.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3),  and  never  in  his  last 
letters,  Philemon,  1  and  2  Timothy  and  Titus, — should  in 
Hebrews  suddenly  change  his  usage  and  regularly  employ 
the  simple  name  "Jesus"  (ii.  9,  iii.  1,  vi.  20,  vii.  22,  x.  19, 
xii.  2,  24,  xiii.  12,  cf.  iv.  14) — "Jesus  Christ"  only  three 
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times  (x.  10,  xiii.  8,  21) — more  rarely  simply  "the  Lord" 
(ii  3,  not  in  viii.  2,  xii  14),  but  never  the  full  Pauline 
formula,  "our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (not  even  in  xiii  20). 
Moreover,  the  use  of  the  plural  to  designate  the  writer 
(ii.  5,  iv.  13,  V.  11,  vi.  1,  3,  9,  11,  xiii.  18),  which  is  re- 
placed by  the  singular  only  in  xi.  32,  xiii.  19,  22,  is 
contrary  to  Pauline  usage  (vol  i.  171,  n.  1,  209,  n.  3, 
316,  n.  3).  An  author  does  not  assume  for  one  writing 
a  usage  which  he  never  afterwards  employs.  The  hypo- 
thesis that  Paul  is  the  writer  of  Hebrews  is  not  only  not 
supported  by  the  tradition,  but  rendered  impossible ;  for 
although  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  Alexandria, 
Hebrews,  which  was  associated  with  Paul's  letters,  was 
ascribed  to  him,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
tradition  of  Pauline  authorship,  if  it  was  originally 
connected  with  Hebrews,  could  have  been  lost  in  most 
of  the  Churches,  or  indeed  replaced  by  another  name 
(above,  p.  298  f.). 

More  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Barnabas  tradition 
(n.  13).  In  the  first  place,  we  know  so  little  about 
Barnabas  that  we  can  form  no  exact  conception  of  how  he 
would  have  expressed  himself  as  an  author.  We  possess 
no  writings  of  his  by  comparison  with  which  his  production 
of  Hebrews  might  be  disproved.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Barnabas,  who  entered  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  before  the 
year  35,  who,  as  early  as  the  year  38,  enjoyed  a  certain 
distinction  (Acts  ix.  27),  and  was  sent  shortly  afterward 
on  an  important  mission  to  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  22),  was 
still  alive  in  the  year  80,  an  old  man  of  about  fourscore 
years,  although  Hebrews  does  not  give  the  impression  of 
having  been  written  by  an  old  man.  Just  as  Mark,  his 
cousin  and  helper,  in  spite  of  early  differences  with  Paul, 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  him  later  (Col.  iv.  10 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11),  so  it  is  possible  that  Barnabas  may  have  been  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  Timothy,  the  disciple  of  Paul  (Heb. 
xiii.  23).     There  are  some  traces  of  a  tradition  according 
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to  which  Barnabas  once  came  to  Rome  (vol.  L  432  f.,  n.  5). 
The  fact  that  he  soon  showed  himself  inferior  to  Paul  as  a 
preacher  (Acts  xiv.  12)  does  not  prove  that  he  was  not 
proficient  in  the  use  of  language,  although  a  Levite  born 
in  Cjrprus  and  living  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  iv.  36  f.)  is  not 
likely  to  have  possessed  the  very  great  rhetorical  skill 
which  the  author  of  Hebrews  shows.  Ignorance  of  the 
ritual  regulations  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  some 
think  is  apparent  in  a  number  of  passages  in  Hebrews, 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  surprising  in  the  case  of 
Barnabas  than  of  Paul.  This  objection  is  not  serious, 
however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  author  is  speaking 
throughout  the  letter  not  of  the  contemporaneous  worship 
in  Jerusalem,  but  of  the  worship  in  the  tabernacle  which 
was  prescribed  in  the  law  (n.  14);  so  that  in  any  case 
the  author  can  be  charged  only  with  lack  of  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  law.  How  much  or  how  little  of  such 
knowledge  Barnabas  possessed  no  one  can  say.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  could  hardly  be  explained  how  a  man,  who 
like  Barnabas  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  mother 
Church,  could  have  lost  so  fully  from  his  mind  its  attitude 
toward  the  Jewish  cultus  and  the  ceremonial  law  (above, 
p.  334  f.) ;  this  would  remain  inexpUcable,  even  if  he  were 
writing  to  Jewish  Christians  outside  of  Palestine.  Although 
all  of  these  comparisons  of  the  little  we  know  about 
Barnabas  with  Hebrews  do  not  absolutely  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  hypothesis  that  this  X0709  i%  irapaxXii- 
cr€a>9  (Acts  iv.  36)  was  written  by  the  v/09  wapatcKi^aeto^^  yet 
it  is  improbable  when  the  tradition  is  considered.  If  the 
tradition  that  makes  Barnabas  the  author  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  the  letter  began  to  circulate,  which  must 
have  been  the  case  if  it  is  true,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  its  disappearance,  especially  in  circles  where  Paul's 
name  was  not  allowed  to  take  its  place.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  Barnabas  authorship  of  the  letter,  Uke  the 
Pauline,  is  unsupported  by  a  real  and  genuine  tradition, 
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but  is  an  ancient  hypothesis  (above,  p.  303  £).  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  future  will  ever  take  us  beyond  hypo- 
theses. The  conjecture,  probably  first  made  by  Luther, 
that  Hebrews  was  written  by  Apollos,  has,  not  without 
reason,  always  been  regarded  with  favour  (n.  15).  The 
union  of  Greek  rhetorical  skill  with  Jewish  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  and  the 
fiery  zeal  with  which  he  testified  to  his  faith,  particularly 
\  among  his  countrymen,  both  appear  in  Hebrews  (Acts 
xviii.  24-28;  vol.  i.  262  f.,  270  f.,  286  f.).  The  feith  in 
Jesus  which  Apollos  brought  with  him  from  his  native 
city  of  Alexandria  to  Ephesus,  without  having  previously 
belonged  to  a  Church  whose  members  were  baptized,  he 
may  have  owed  to  persons  who  had  been  led  to  believe 
through  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Himself  (n.  4),  even  before 
Pentecost,  possibly  while  visiting  the  feast  in  Jerusalem. 
Apollos  could  have  written  Heb.  ii.  3.  What  is  said  in 
xiii.  23  would  be  in  harmony  with  his  friendly  relations 
with  Paul  (cf.  Tit.  iii.  13) ;  also  xiii.  7,  if  Paul  as  well  as 
Peter  is  referred  to  in  this  passage.  Luther's  hypothesis 
has  a  twofold  advantage  over  all  the  others:  (1)  among 
the  teachers  of  the  apostolic  time,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
form  a  conception  of  them,  there  is  no  one  whom  our 
impression  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  suits  better  than 
Apollos;  (2)  in  the  little  that  we  know  of  his  history 
there  is  nothing  directly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis.  But 
the  outcome  of  every  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  Hebrews  is  likely  to  be  the  same  as  Origen's  conclu- 
sion :  t/^  Bk  6  ypdy^a^  rr^v  eVAcrToXiyy,  to  fi€v  aXijdk^  ^eo? 
dlBep, 

1.  (P.  343.)  W.  Grimm,  ZfWThy  1870,  S.  19-77,  who  refutes  (S.  46-53) 
the  theory  yet  held  by  Bleek,  Limemami,  Biehm,  and  others,  that  Heb.  is 
intended  for  Jerusalem,  still  retained  Palestine  as  the  home  of  the  readers, 
and  suggested  (S.  71)  Jamnia  as  their  residence.  Westcott  does  not  wish  to 
dispute  this,  bat  contents  himself  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  congrega- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (p.  xiii). 

2.  (P.  344.)  Bohme,  Ep,  ad  Hehr.  1825,  p.  xxxii  ff.,  held  the  Antiochian 
community  to  be  the  circle  of  readers  of  Heb. ;  and  Hofmann,  v.  531  ff.,  with 
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the  added  supposition  that  Paul  is  the  author,  believed  them  to  be  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Antioch  and  vicinity.  But  the  very  fact  that  in  Antioch  as  late 
as  63,  at  the  time  when  Hofmann  believes  Heb.  to  have  been  written,  the 
Jewish  portion  of  the  congregation  was  still  separated  from  the  Qentile 
portion,  is,  according  to  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii.,  inconceivable.  That  Timothy 
had  any  very  close  connection  with  Antioch  is  nowhere  proved;  and  that 
he,  profiting  by  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  journey  of  Acts  xviii.  22, 
stayed  there  with  Paul  for  any  length  of  time  (Hofmann,  632),  is  a  theory 
incompatible  with  Acts  xviii.  18.  At  the  time  of  Paul's  leaving  Corinth, 
Timothy  was  not  with  him,  and  we  do  not  meet  him  again  with  Paul 
until  very  much  later  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  cf.  vol.  i. 
266,  n.  2). 

3.  (P.  344.)  The  readers  of  Heb.  were  sought  in  Alexandria  by  Wieseler, 
Cfvron.  479  ff. ;  Uniers.  ilber  dm  Eehy  Heft  ii.  1861 ;  Kostlin,  ThJb^  1864, 
S.  388 ff.;  Ritschl,  ThStKr,  1866,  S.  89 ff.;  Hilgenfeld,  Einl  386 ff.,  and 
others.  It  is  possible  that  the  author  was  a  native  Alexandrian;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  make  it  likely  that  he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  circle 
of  the  readers.  It  would  not  be  possible,  therefore,  from  the  origin  of  the 
author  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  residence  of  the  readers.  Concerning 
the  alleged  reference  to  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  see  above,  p.  341.  The 
attempt  of  Kostlin  (ThJh  1864,  S.  396  ff.)  to  refer  the  ovrms  dva(TTp€<f}6fi€votj 
Heb.  X.  33,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  non-Christian  Jews  of  Alexandria  under 
Caligula,  is  un8uc<ie88f ul.    Cf .  especially,  Grimm,  op,  ciL  67  ff. 

4.  (P.  344.)  If  ApoUos  in  54  brought  with  him  from  his  home  in 
Alexandria  a  belief  in  Jesus  which  made  him  an  ardent  preacher  of  the 
gospel  in  the  synagogue  of  Ephesus;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical  baptism,  and  did  not  as  yet  possess  the  Christian 
knowledge  which  had  developed  in  the  Church  (Acts  xviii.  24-26 ;  cf.  xix. 
1-7),  then  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  must  have  spread  to 
the  Jews  of  Egypt  independently  of  the  organised  Church,  and  perhaps 
before  the  rise  of  a  Church  in  Jerusalem,  t.e-  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  of  Jesus  Himself.  It  is  to  these  Jews  that  Mark  in  the  first  instance 
must  have  turned,  if  he  is  to  be  rightly  considered  the  founder  of  the 
Alexandrian  Church  (Eus.  H.  E,  ii.  16.  1  and  24),  and  Barnabas  also  if  he 
went  to  Alexandria  (Clem.  Horn,  i  9-14 ;  cf.  vol.  i.  432  f.,  n.  5).  The  Jewish 
population  of  Egypt  is  estimated  at  one  million  (Philo,  Qontra  Flaccvmy  vi.) ; 
and  the  Samaritans,  who  wished  to  be  reckoned  as  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8.  6), 
were  also  represented  there  in  large  numbers  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  1).  There  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arsinoe,  a  city  which  was  either  by 
them  or  after  them  named  Samaria  (T%e  W.  Flind^  Petrie  Papyrus,  ed. 
Mahaffy,  ii.  14,  88,  93,  94).  Cf.  Schiirer,  iii.  19-26  (Eng.  trans,  n.  ii  226-230). 
There  was,  consequently,  no  lack  of  material  for  Jewish  Christian  communities 
in  Egypt.  If  the  Didache  was  written  in  Egypt  about  110  (vol.  i.  304),  we 
might  conclude  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  primitive  Egyptian 
Church  and  that  of  Palestine.  The  very  fact  that  there  were  originally 
twelve  presbyters  of  Alexandria  (Eutych.  Alex.,  ed.  Pococke,  i.  331 ;  cf.  Clem. 
Horn.  xi.  36 ;  Recogn.  vi.  15)  might  point  in  the  same  direction.  Further 
evidence  may  be  found  in  the  traces  of  a  knowledge  of  Jewish  Christian 
Gospels,  which  appear  in  many  of  the  fragments  of  apocryphal  Gospels 
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found  in  recent  years  in  Egypt  {ThLh,  1897,  coL  426,  430 ;  NZK,  1900,  S. 
361-370;  1906,  S.  171-175).  The  present  writer  refrains  from  expressing 
any  opinion  concerning  the  Epistles  of  St.  Anthony  (especially  Ep,  2  ad 
Arsinoitas,  Migne,  40,  col.  981).  As  a  matter  of  fact^  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  Jewish  Christian  communities  in  Egypt. 

6.  (P.  345.)  Wettstein  was  the  first  to  think  of  Christians  in  Home, 
Novum  TestcmierUum,  ii.  386  f . ;  and  more  recently  Holtzmann,  Kurz,  and 
the  present  writer  (PRE\  v.  666  flF. ;  ed.  3,  vii.  501  f.).  Erroneous  notions 
concerning  the  composition  of  the  Roman  congregation  have  been  the  chief 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  this  view. 

6.  (P.  345.)    It  should  not  be  denied  that  expressions  such  as  ol  diro  rrjs 
*lTa\iaSf  xiii.  24  ;  oi  d7r6  KiXiKias  koi  'Acrcar,  Acts  vi.  9 ;  6  drro  ^aCap€0,  Matt, 
xxi.  11 ;  John  i.  46 ;  Acts  x.  88,  denote  origin,  whether  that  of  birth,  or  the 
place  from  which  one  has  just  arrived  (cf.  e,g.  Acts  xxi.  27 ;  Matt.  xv.  1,  if  oi 
is  genuine  here = Mark  iii.  22,  vii.  1),  and  that  such  a  description  of  persons 
can  only  have  arisen  outside  of  the  places  where  they  were  bom,  or  where 
they  customarily  resided.    This  is  not  in  any  way  altered  by  the  transfer  of 
the  formula  to  other  expressions  than  those  of  place,  such  as  oi  dnb  rrjg  ^kkXtj- 
alas,  Acts  xii.  1 ;  or  oc  drrb  (rfci/v^r  and  similar  ones ;  nor  by  the  cases  in  which, 
by  virtue  of  a  sort  of  attraction  (Kiihner-Gterth.  Gr.  i.  546),  the  departure 
from  a  place  is  combined  with  the  preceding  residence  in  it,  Acts  x.  23,  xvii. 
13 ;  cf.  per  contra,  xvii.  11.     As  an  instance  of  this  is  the  case  where  a 
messenger  sent  from  Sparta  to  Thessaly  speaks  in  Herodotus,  viii.  114  (cf.  in 
connection  also  Polyb.  v.  86. 10)  of  'UpaKkelbcu  oi  drrb  ^rrafrr^s.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  narrator,  who  as  such  is  generally  removed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  events  narrated,  might  on  occasion  so  express 
himself  as  to  introduce  a  person  by  his  title  of  origin,  although  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  person  is  within  his  own  place  of  residence.    As  the  Lazarus 
whom  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  is  generally  called  the  Lazarus  of  Bethany 
to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  that  name,  he  is  so  called  in  John  xi.  1, 
which,  inasmuch  as  the  narrative  is  centred  at  Lazarus'  own  home,  is  a  not 
very  elegant  form  of  expression.    Still  worse  is  the  da-rrdCovrai  o-c  .  .  .  iravrts 
oi  drrb  ^(Xirrirmv,  oOev  Koi  €Tr4<rTei\d  croi,  which  the  pseudo-Ignatius,  circa  370  or 
400,  makes  Ignatius  in  Philippi  write  (ad  Her,  viii.).    It  would  be  hard  to 
point  out  anything  of  this  sort  in  a  real  letter,  even  of  a  man  of  much  less 
education  than  the  author  of  Heb.    The  theory  of  ^  similar  clumsiness  of 
expression  in  Heb.  xiii.  24  would  in  no  wise  explain  why  the  writer  designates 
by  their  origin,  or  place  of  residence,  those  who  are  sending  greetings,  instead 
of  characterising  them  as  Christians  of  his  vicinity  (Gal.  i.  2  ;  Phil.  iv.  21 ;  Tit. 
iiL  15).    If  he  wished,  however,  in  a  manner  similar  to  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  Rom. 
xvi.  16,  to  extend  greetings,  not  expressly  entrusted  to  him  to  deliver,  in 
behalf  of  all  the  Christians  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  living,  he 
would  have  written  ai  cKicXi/crtcu  rrjs  'IraXiar,  or  something  similar.    It  will 
probably  have  to  be  granted,  then — (1)  that  the  author  and  the  Italians 
who  send  greeting  are  outside  of  Italy.     (2)  The  Italians  alone,  of  the 
Christians  of  his  vicinity,  have  commissioned  him   to  extend  greetings, 
because  they  most  naturally  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  readers  who  live 
in  Italy. 

7.  (P.  346.)    Lightfoot,  Clement,  il  205,  holds  Clement  to  be  a  Hellenistic 
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Jew.  The  present  writer  attempted  to  prove  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  author 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa  in  his  Hirt  dee  HermaSf  485-497.  Spitta,  Urchrist. 
ii.  243-437,  makes  the  greater  part  of  the  Shepherd  the  work  of  a  Jew,  Hennas, 
who  had  not  yet  hecome  Christian.  After  attention  had  been  called,  even 
before  Origen's  time,  to  the  points  of  contact  between  Heb.  and  Clem. 
1  Cor,  (above,  pp.  299  f.,  308  f.),  Eusebius  noticed  that  the  latter  betrayed  the 
borrowing  from  Heb.  not  only  of  thoughts,  but  also  of  words.  "  The  fact 
is  unmistakable,"  writes  Overbeck  {Zur  Qeech.  d.  KanonSf  S.  3),  "that  this 
letter  of  Clement's  makes  use  of  Heb.  without  acknowledgment,  at  times 
copying  it  outright."  For  details,  cf.  QKy  i.  963  f.  The  present  writer 
attempted  to  demonstrate  the  dependence  of  the  Shepherd  upon  Heb.  in  his 
Hirt  dee  Hermae^  439-452,  cf.  Hofmann,  v.  45.  Spitta,  iL  412-414,  allows 
nothing  more  than  the  possibility  that  the  author  of  Heb.  was  acquainted 
with  the  original  purely  Jewish  writing  of  the  Shepherd, 

8.  (P.  351.)  As  the  Roman  Christians,  since  the  time  of  Claudius,  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  the  synagogue  (voL  i.  427),  the  division 
of  the  Boman  Jews  into  a  considerable  number  of  synagogue  congregations 
furnishes  merely  the  analogy  and  not  the  basis  for  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Christian  congregations  into  smaUer  circles,  meeting  at  different  places.  Least 
of  all  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  one  of  those  Jewish  synagogue  congregations, 
which  during  the  first  centuries  remained  such  (voL  i.  47  f .,  67,  n.  14 ;  433  f., 
n.  6),  had  been  transformed,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  apostolic  age,  into  a 
Christian  congregation,  and  that  the  particular  assembly  to  which  the  readers 
of  Heb.  belong,  and  which  they  are  not  to  leave  (x.  25 ;  above,  p.  339,  n.  11), 
is  one  of  these  Jewish  synagogues.  Nestle's  question  {ET^  1899,  p.  422), 
whether  the  title  npos  'Efipaiovs  might  not  be  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
awayayfi  *Efipai»v  (vol.  i.  67,  n.  14),  is  on  this  account  to  be  answered  in 
the  negative ;  and  all  the  more  decidedly  as  the  historical  significance  which 
'Efipaioi  had  in  the  name  of  that  S3magogue  was  not  applicable  to  the  first 
recipients  of  Heb.  (above,  pp.  296, 306  f.). 

9.  (P.  351.)  On  Jude  5,  where,  not  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the 
Temple,  but,  as  in  Heb.  iii  7-19,  iv.  6,  the  ruin  of  the  generation  of  the 
Jewish  people  which  had  sinned  against  Jesus  is  expressed,  in  a  form  borrowed 
from  the  history  of  Mosaic  times,  see  above,  pp.  253  f.,  320  f.  If  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  were  in  ruins,  the  readers  must  have  thought  of  this  fact  when 
they  came  to  Heb.  viii.  13,  xii.  22,  xiii.  14,  as  the  Corinthians  must  have  done 
in  reading  Clem.  1  Cor.  vi.  4  (£17X0^  koi  tpis  iroKtis  ntyoKas  Karia-Ko^^fv  kcX 
tSvri  fir/aka  €$€piC»a'€v)  ;  and  they  must  have  understood  the  author's  reason 
for  using  in  xiii.  13  irape^oKrjs  instead  of  wSXttM  or  frvXi/r,  as  he  has  it  in 
xiii.  12.  Jerusalem  and  its  gates  were  no  longer  standing.  If  the  readers 
found  in  xiii.  14  a  contrast  between  the  Christians,  who  had  no  enduring  city 
upon  earth,  and  the  Jews,  who  in  Jerusalem  still  possessed  one,  it  was  only 
because  they  failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  (1)  this  contrast  would 
have  had  to  be  expressed  at  least  by  an  emphatic  rnjnU ;  (2)  that  a  Christian, 
circa  66-70,  in  view  of  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  and  of  the  actual  conditions,  could 
not  possibly  have  said,  even  indirectly,  that  Jerusalem  was  a  nSKis  fUvovaa, 
The  Jews  who  have  imagined  this,  through  their  unbelief,  have  lost  the  city, 
which  they  held  to  be  enduring ;  the  Jewish  Christians,  through  the  faith  in 
which  they  have  followed  their  forefathers  (xi.  10, 13-16),  have  won  for  them- 
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selves  an  eternal  city.  That  tlie  author  would  have  had  to  direct  attention 
more  clearly  and  strongly  to  the  judgment  of  the  year  70  than  he  does  in  iii. 
7-19,  iv.  6,  ix.  8-12  (above,  pp.  321  ff.,  339  f .),  xiii.  14,  and  that  he  would  have 
had  to  use — ^particularly  in  viii.  13— the  annihilation  of  the  temple-cultus 
which  had  occurred  as  a  most  powerful  argument  for  his  position,  instead  of 
saying,  from  the  standpoint  of  Jeremiah,  that  the  end  of  the  old  covenant  was 
near  at  hand,  in  that  a  new  one  was  opposed  to  it  by  the  prophets, — these  and 
other  similar  challenges  would  be  in  place  only  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
combat  a  false  devotion  to  the  Temple  and  its  cultus.  But  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  in  Heb.  If  a  Jewish  Christian  addressing  Jewish  Christians,  who 
viewed  with  a  sad  heart  their  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  their  people,  had  allowed 
"the  brutal  logic  of  facts"  to  speak  more  loudly  and  decisively,  he  would 
have  been  open  to  the  reproach  against  which  Paul  guards  himself  in  Rom. 
ix.  Iff. 

10.  (P.  852.)  Schwegler,  Nachapost.  ZeUalUr,  ii.  304  f.,  declares  Heb.  to 
be  a  pseudo-Pauline  forgery.  Baur,  Christ,  u,  Kirche  der  drei  ersten  Jahrh. 
(2  Aufl.)  109,  who  viewed  it  as  a  product  of  Jewish  Christianity,  believed, 
however,  that  in  ziii.  23  he  had  discovered  the  author's  fraudulent  purpose  to 
introduce  "  his  writing  as  one  which  had  come  from  among  the  associates  of 
Paul."  Eostlin  wrote  against  Schwegler  from  within  the  circle  of  bis  own 
school,  ThJb,  1853,  S.  420  flf. ;  1854,  S.  437,  so  that  Overbeck  also  (8. 6)  viewed 
the  hypothesis  of  a  fiction  as  permanently  disposed  of. 

11.  (P.  352.)  Among  those  who  more  recently  represent  the  theory  of 
the  Pauline  authorship  may  be  mentioned  Hug,  EirU.^  ii.  461-496 ;  Hof  mann, 
V.  42-52,  520-561 ;  Biesenthal,  Das  Trosttchreibm  des  Ap.  PL  cm  die  HebrUer, 
1878 ;  Holtzheuer,  Der  Br.  cm  die  EhrOer,  1888. 

12.  (P.  353.)  On  the  language  and  style  of  Heb.,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  writings  of  Paul,  cf.  Seyffarth,  De  ep.ad  Eebr.  indohy  1821 ;  Bleek, 
1.  315-338 ;  Hof  mann,  v.  555-561.  In  regard  to  the  rhythm,  see  Blass, 
ThStKr^  1902,  Heft  3,  also  his  "(Barnabas)  Brief  an  die  Hebr.  Text  mit 
Angabe  der  Rhythmen,"  1903.  The  idea  of  Hofmann  that  Paul,  freed 
from  a  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  awaiting  the  return  of  Timothy  in  an 
Italian  port,  must  have  had  leisure  to  bestow  a  care  in  the  execution  of  Heb. 
which  is  not  his  custom,  is  not  obvious.  Tom  from  an  environment  in  Rome 
which  had  been  familiar  to  him  for  two  years  past,  and  which  was  in  no  way 
oppressive,  in  the  discomfort  of  a  seaport  city,  where  there  could  hardly  have 
been  a  Christian  community,  and  in  the  impatience  of  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Timothy,  or  a  suitable  chance  of  obtaining  passage,  Paul  would  have  been 
much  less  in  a  position  to  bestow  a  conscious  care  upon  his  style  than  when, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  reconciled  Corinthian  congregation,  he  wrote  to  the 
Romans ;  or  when  from  Rome,  surrounded  by  friends  and  helpers,  after  he 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  local  customs,  and  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  exciting  trial,  he  wrote  the  Col.  and  Eph.  letters.  A  conscious  effort  to 
attain  elegance  of  expression  and  a  euphonious  rounding  out  of  clauses  was 
contrary,  in  any  case,  to  the  character  of  Paul.  Such  an  effort  is  also  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  real  author.  He  who  would  write  in  the  style  in  which  Heb. 
is  written,  with  such  great  care  and  such  ardent  desire  to  produce  an  effect 

"upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readei-s  or  hearers, — ^and  the  "  readers  " 
of  that  time  were  always  for  the  most  part  hearers  (Rev.  i.  3),— to  him  such  a 
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Btyle  of  writing  must  have  become  second  nature ;  he  could  no  longer  dc 
otherwise.  Besides  periods,  everywhere  grammatically  transparent,  sym- 
metrically formed,  and  rhythmically  rounded  (i.  1-4,  ii.  2-4,  v.  1-3,  vi.  16-20 
vii.  18-25,  X.  19-26,  xii.  1,  2),  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  author 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  lengthy  citations  (iii.  7  flF. ;  above, 
p.  337) — ^besides  these,  alliterations  and  paranomasia  are  conspicuous  (i.  1, 
iro\-j  »roX-,  troX-,  »rar-,  rrpfXJ) ;  iL  1,  «•€/>-,  rrpoo'-y  irap-;  ii.  10,  ttov-,  rrav-,  ttoX-, 
vaB-;  V.  8,  tfiaBcv — tnaOfv  ;  vii.  3,  drrarmpf  dfirirmp ;  xi.  4,  ma--,  trXti-,  irap-y 
irpoa--).  The  hexameter,  xii.  13,  kqI  rpoxta£  opSag  irot^crore  rois  noaXv  vfiS>Vy  has 
evidently  arisen  by  chance  (cf.  vol.  i.  118,  n.  5).  According  to  KP  (Trotctrc 
instead  of  irot^crorc)  it  does  not  exist;  but  comparison  with  the  original 
(Prov.  iv.  26,  6p$as  rpox^^  rroiei  crow  wo(riv)  shows,  nevertheless,  the  author's 
sense  of  rhythm.  The  correct  verdict  of  Origen  (iXhjvtKoyripa,  above,  p.  309) 
has  been  sadly  exaggerated  when,  e.g.  Kurz,  Komm.  S.  19,  "  praises "  Ileb. 
"for  using  a  Greek  idiom  free  from  any  sort  of  Semitic  colouring."  Abso- 
lutely Semitic  is  the  adjectival  use  of  the  genitive  in  Heb.  ix.  5,  Xcpovfitlv 
^o^Tjs,  "glorious  cherubs"  (in  which  the  Aramaic  and  therefore  modem 
Hebrew  form  of  the  name  is  to  be  noticed,  which  the  Antlochian  recension  has 
changed  to  the  old  Hebrew  Xtpovfiip) ;  iii.  12,  Kapbla  dirKn-las ;  xii.  16,  pi^a 
iriKpias ;  iv.  2,  6  \6yos  rrjg  aKorjg ;  also  iv.  16, 6  Spovos  r?)f  \apvros*  No  Greek, 
not  even  a  Philo,  would  have  written  iir*  icxdrov  t&v  ripcp&v  tovt<av,  i.  1 ;  cV 
rotff  fipApais  ttjs  trapKhs  cdrrov,  V.  7  ;  r^  pTjp,aTi  ttjs  dvvdp,€Cis  avrovy  i.  3  ;  cf.  per 
contra^  Col.  i.  20, 22  ;  Rom.  vii.  24.  fjs  t6  rcXos  els  Kova-iVy  vi.  8,  cf.  Num.  xxiv. 
20,  Ps.  cix.  13,  Isa.  v.  5,  is  thoroughly  Hebrew  in  conception,  and  still  no 
part  of  a  citation.  The  Hebraic  iv&rrtov  with  the  genitive,  iv.  13,  xiiL  21, 
the  pleonastic  iavrols  with  €x«v,  x.  34  (DKL),  which  badly  applied  pedantry 
has  cancelled  (P)  or  emended  to  favrovs  (KAH)  or  to  cV  iavrois  (min.),  and 
other  examples  of  the  same  sort,  would  not  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
stylists  which  a  Josephus  made  use  ot  The  complete  correspondence  with 
the  LXX  the  author  has  in  common  with  Paul ;  whether  he  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  text  also,  and  used  it  (cf.  Hofmann,  v.  522  f.),  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  dispute  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  and  the  proof  of  the  theory  that 
he  had  before  him  a  different  text  of  the  LXX  than  Paul  possessed  (Bleek, 
i.  369-375,  cf.  per  contra,  Hofmann,' v.  522  f.) — proof,  which  is  presented  in  a 
manner  far  from  convincing — is  really  of  no  importance,  when,  apart  from 
this,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  is  not  the  author.  The  opinion  that  Heb.  is  a 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original,  was  held  at  a  very  early 
date,  but  on  very  unsubstantial  grounds  (above,  p.  298),  and  has  been 
maintained,  moreover,  by  Michaelis,  EinL  1356-1384,  very  learnedly,  and 
by  Biesenthal,  S.  43  ff.,  very  superficially.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  refute 
it  again. 

13.  (P.  354.)  The  theory  which  makes  Barnabas  the  author  has  been 
defended  most  energetically  by  Weiseler.  Without  exactly  advocating  his 
exaggerated  presentation  of  the  tradition  in  favour  of  Barnabas,  Eitschl, 
ThStKr,  1866,  S.  89,  among  others,  has  agreed  with  him.  Recently  also 
Blass  in  his  edition,  cited  in  n.  12,  above,  S.  9,  with  unsatisfactory  proof 
from  tradition. 

14.  (P.  365.)  There  has  been  a  disposition  to  find,  especially  in  vii.  27, 
an  ignorance  of  the  r^ulation  of  the  cultus,  in  so  far  as  it  is  held  that  the 
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passage  indicates  a  daily  offering  of  the  twofold  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  and 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  as  the  duty  of  the  high  priest.  No  account  is  to  be 
taken  of  x.  11,  where  l€p€vs  is  better  attested  than  dpxifpfvSf  and  indicates 
nothing  as  to  a  definite  kind  of  sacrificial  procedure.  On  the  contrary,  in 
vii.  27  the  twofold  offering  of  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  is 
unmistakably  referred  to,  concerning  which  a  similar  expression  is  used  in 
V.  3,  ix.  7,  and  of  which  it  is  said  expressly  in  ix.  7  (cf.  ix.  25,  x.  1,  3)  that 
the  high  priest  has  to  offer  it  only  once  a  year.  It  is  therefore  inconceivable 
that  vii.  27  should  mean  that  the  high  priest  was  bound  to  offer  this  sacrifice 
daily.  To  this  yearly  twofold  sacrifice  of  the  high  priest  corresponds  what 
Jesus  has  done  once  for  all  in  offering  Himself  as  a  sacrifice.  The  limiting 
of  the  TovTo  to  the  second  part  of  the  twofold  sacrifice,  which  previously 
without  repetition  of  the  vnip  is  joined  with  the  first  part,  is  not  per- 
missible, any  more  than  limiting  it  to  the  first  part  of  the  sacrifice, — a 
proposition  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  advanced  by  A.  Seeberg  (NJbfDThf 
iii.  367,  370).  If  it  were  intolerable  to  the  author  to  think  that  Jesus, 
like  the  high  priest,  made  offering  also  for  Himself,  he  could  not  have 
brought  out  this  point  prominently  three  different  times  (v.  3,  viL  27, 
ix.  7) ;  at  best  he  could  have  called  attention  in  passing  to  the  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  function  of  the  high  priest  was  not  applicable  to  the  sinless 
Jesus  (iv.  15),  i,e.  that  in  this  respect  the  typical  comparison  was  incom- 
plete. Instead  of  this,  in  v.  3  he  lays  the  greater  emphasis  precisely  upon 
the  offering  of  the  high  priest  in  his  own  behalf,  and  shows  in  ver. 
7f.  that  Jesus,  in  spite  of  His  innate  dignity,  and  in  contrast  to  His 
present  exaltation  as  heavenly  priest-king,  nevertheless  in  His  earthly  life 
did  offer  a  sacrifice,  which  was  evidence  of  His  weakness,  His  fear  of  death, 
and  His  unreadiness  for  the  dread  experience,  and  which  corresponds,  there- 
fore, mutatis  mutamdisy  to  the  yearly  offering  of  the  high  priest  for  himself. 
In  so  doing  the  author  can  have  in  mind  nothing  but  the  struggle  in  prayer 
in  Gtethsemane,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  act  of  Jesus  introductory  to  the 
function  of  high  priest.  In  offering  up  His  will  in  Gtethsemane,  His  body 
upon  the  cross  (x.  10),  and  His  blood  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (ix.  12),  He 
offers  Himself  continually.  If  these  three  points  are  included  in  the  iavrov 
irpoctviyKas  of  vii.  27,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Jesus  had  to  make  an  offering 
for  Himself,  or  for  His  own  sins.  It  is  denied  only  that  He  was  under  the 
necessity  of  making  daily  the  offering  which  corresponds  to  the  twofold 
offering  of  the  high  priest ;  for  this  might  seem  necessary  in  so  far  as  Christ 
has  to  discharge  His  function  of  high  priest,  not  merely  now  and  then,  but 
continually  (ii.  18,  iv.  15  f.,  vii.  23-25,  ix.  14).  But  this  is  not  necessary, 
because  Christ's  offering  of  Himself  once  for  all,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  typical  service  of  the  legal  high  priest,  has 
secured  an  eternally  valid  atonement  and  redemption  (vii  27  f.,  ix.  12,  26, 
X.  10).  If  the  author,  by  his  negation,  in  contradiction  of  his  repeated  and 
correct  statement,  wished  to  advance  the  erroneous  assertion  that  the  legal 
high  priest  was  bound  to  offer  the  twofold  sacrifice  daily,  he  would  have  had 
to  choose  (1)  another  word-grouping,  and  write  perhaps :  ovx  o>s  oi  apx^^ptU 
KaB*  Tjfitpav  or  ou  kgB*  r^pipav  &a'ir€p  oi  dpxi^p^'ts  ex^i  dvdyKriv  ktK,  ;  and  (2)  after 
he  had  just  designated  Jesus  in  vii.  26  as  the  high  priest,  he  would  have  had 
to  characterise  the  O.T.  high  priests,  in  contrast  to  this  true  and  perfect  high 
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priest,  as  oi  Kara  voftov  apxitptis  (vii.  16),  or  something  similar.  The  ])hrase 
aMTTTcp  oi  dpxtfpftsj  unobtrusive  because  of  its  position  and  brevity  (cf.  per 
contra^  iv.  10,  ix.  25),  opens  the  infinitive  clause,  which  is  dependent  upon  c^cc 
dvayKTiVf  and  serves  merely  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  action  whose 
daily  repetition  is  unnecessary  for  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  He  has  completed  it 
once  for  all,  is  precisely  that  which  belongs  to  the  office  of  high  priest. 
Hofmann  has  already  given  what  is  essentially  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  passage.  When  one  remembers  that  KaB*  fipApav  expresses  proverbially 
the  frequent  and  constant  recurrence  of  a  process,  no  matter  whether  it  takes 
place  once  a  day  or  three  times  a  week  (cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  31 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  28  ;  Heb. 
iii.  13,  X.  11),  he  will  not  easily  understand  why  A.  Seeberg,  op.  cit,  368j 
demands  irdvrvrt  instead  of  the  preceding  explanation.  If  this  demand  were 
justified,  it  would  have  precisely  the  same  value  over  against  the  new 
explanation,  according  to  which  the  KaB*  rjpApav^  which  is  excluded  in  spite 
of  the  position  of  the  negation,  is  to  be  translated  **  in  his  daily  recurring 
acts,"  by  which  would  be  meant  the  intervention  of  Christ  for  His  own 
people  (S.  369  f .).  This,  too,  may  be  necessary  a  hundred  times  a  day,  if  all 
the  Christians  on  earth  are  to  find  help  seasonably  for  their  needs  (iv.  16).  But 
this  new  interpretation  goes  beyond  most  of  the  earlier  ones  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  assumed  modes  of  expression  (S.  368).  In  ix.  4  the  error  was  dis- 
covered that  the  incense  altar  is  made  to  stand  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  ;(pv(roOv 
BvfAtaarripiov  surely  cannot  refer  to  anything  but  this,  which  Symmachus  and 
Theodotion  (Ex.  xxx.  1)  as  well  as  Philo  {Rer.  Div,  Hcer,  46  ;  VUa  Mos,  iii.  9) 
and  Josephus  {Ant,  iii.  6.  8)  regularly  call  by  that  name,  though  LXX,  Ex. 
xxx.  1  and  elsewhere  regularly  substitutes  for  it  3va-ia<rT^pu)v  BvpMifiaros ; 
neither  can  an  incense  pan,  or  a  censer,  be  meant,  for  which,  in  Ezra  viii.  11, 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  19,  4  Mace.  vii.  11,  and,  according  to  one  translator.  Lev.  x.  1, 
Svfuarripiov  is  used,  but  elsewhere  nvpciov  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  3 ;  Lev.  x.  1, 
xvi.  12).  The  reference  cannot  be  here  to  a  vessel  of  secondary  importance, 
which  in  the  descriptions  of  the  tabernacle  is  mentioned  only  incidentally 
among  other  vessels,  and  which  is  described,  not  as  being  of  gold  but  of 
bronze,  and  which,  furthermore,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  handled  by  the 
priests  daily,  every  child  must  have  known  was  not  kept  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies — a  place  accessible  only  to  the  high  priest,  and  to  him  but  once 
a  year.  Even  the  consideration  of  a  golden  censer  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
(Joma  iv.  4),  which  was  used  only  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  the  high 
priest,  could  not  lead  the  author  astray ;  for  this  was  kept,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  outside  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Joma  vii.  4).  If,  however,  the  golden 
incense  altar  is  meant,  it  could  have  been  no  more  a  matter  of  doubt  to  the 
author,  according  to  Ex.  xxx.  1-10,  xl.  1-5,  22-27,  Lev.  xvi.  12,  than  to  a 
Philo  or  a  Josephus,  that  the  incense  altar,  as  well  as  the  table  and  candle- 
stick, stood  in  the  Holy  Place.  Furthermore,  from  the  law,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  cultus  of  his  time  (Luke  i.  8-23),  he  must  have 
known  that  the  service  of  the  incense  altar  belonged  to  the  daily  duties  of  the 
priesthood  (Ex.  xxx.  7  f. ;  cf.  Heb.  ix.  6,  x.  11),  consequently  that  it  did  not 
stand  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  only  the  high  priest  entered  once  a  year 
(Heb.  ix.  7).  Accordingly,  in  ix.  4  the  special  inclusion  of  the  golden  censer, 
or  incense  altar,  within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  cannot  be  what  is  affirmed, — a 
meaning  which  is  not  required  by  the  expression  (tfx^^^  >  ^^'  ^^*  h^*  h  ^i 
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xiii.  10,  and  per  contra,  iv  fj,  ix.  2,  4), — but  merely  an  ideal  relation  to  it,  as 
in  I  Kings  vi.  22,  which  corresponds  to  the  service  connected  with  the  altar 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  cf.  Delitzsch,  366-360 ;  Biehm,  Lehrhegr.  des  Hh. 
489  f. ;  Hofmann,  318  f. ;  Westcott,  246  f.  The  author  follows  a  tradition 
voiced  in  LXX,  Ex.  xvi.  23,  and  therefore  followed  by  Philo  (Gongr.  Erud. 
Gr.  18),  when  he  makes  in  ix.  4  the  manna  jar  to  be  of  gold  ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  basis  of  the  traditional  exegesis  of  Ex.  xvi.  34  and  Num.  xvii.  25  that  he 
transfers  the  manna  jar  and  the  staff  of  Aaron  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  a 
tradition  whose  age  is  rather  corroborated  than  controverted  by  1  Kings  viii.  9. 
What,  aside  from  this,  has  been  actually  believed,  and  the  fictions  that  have 
been  invented  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  these  articles  and  of  the  ark 
itself,  do  not  concern  us,  since  the  author  describes  (ix.  1)  here,  as  unequivo- 
cally as  anywhere,  the  legal  regulations  of  the  O.T.  cultus  specified  in  the 
Thora,  and  does  so  without  any  regard  for  possible  changes  of  a  later  day, 
or  for  a  cultus  existing  in  his  time. 

16.  (P.  366.)  Luther  in  the  Vorrede  zum  Heh,  of  1622  (Erl.  Ausg.,  Bd.  63, 
S.  164  f.),  by  a  comparison  of  Heb.  ii.  3  and  Gal.  i.  1,  12,  declared  a  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Epistle  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and  maintained  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  "  perhaps  long  afterward."  He 
called  attention,  furthermore,  to  the  passages  vi.  4-8,  x.  26-31,  xii.  17,  as  in 
their  thought  dogmatically  questionable,  closing  his  discussion  with  the 
words  :  "  But  whoever  wrote  them  is  unknown,  and  wishes  perhaps  to  remain 
unknown  for  a  time."  In  the  Kirchenpostille  (Bd.  vii.  S.  181)  he  calls  their 
Pauline  origin  a  "  credible  delusion.  They  are  not  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  a  diction  much  more  ornamental  than  St.  Paul  elsewhere 
is  accustomed  to  use.  Some  believe  them  to  be  St.  Luke's,  some  St.  Apollo's, 
whom  St.  Luke  praises  "  (Acts  xviii.  24).  Similarly,  Enarr.  in  Gen,  xlviiL  20 
(Op,  exeg.  xi.  130)  :  "  Auctor  epist.  ad  Hebr.  quisquis  est,  sive  Paulus  sive,  ut 
ego  arbitror  Apollo."  Finally,  in  a  sermon  of  the  year  1637  on  1  Cor.  iii.  4f. 
(Bd.  xviii.  S.  181),  he  says,  "  This  Apollo(s)  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews  is  indeed  his."  This  hypothesis  was  recommended 
especially  by  Bleek  (i.  423-430)  and  adapted  by  many ;  also  by  Klostermann, 
who,  op,  dt.  47-51,  aptly  portrays  the  characteristics  of  the  author.  The 
conjectures  of  H.  Ewald  (Der  Heh,  S.  30),  that  the  N.T.  Apollos  fell  later  into 
bad  ways,  and  might  be  identical  with  the  swindler  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  has 
no  more  value  than  the  fanciful  identification  of  the  N.T.  Apollos  with  the 
martyr  Apollonius,  circa  180-186,  in  the  title  of  his  Apostelgeschichte  (ed.  Klette, 
S.  92).  As  proof  of  the  Alexandrian  origin  of  the  author,  which  would  be 
an  additional  reason  for  ascribing  the  letter  to  Apollos,  special  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  the  points  of  contact  between  Heb.  and  the  writings  of  Philo. 
Parallels  have  been  diligently  collected  by  J.  B.  Carpzov,  Sacr(jB  Exerdt,  in  S, 
Pauli  ep,  ad  Hebr,  e  Philone  Alex.,  Helmstadt,  1750 ;  some  also  by  Siegfried, 
Philo,  321-330.  Intelligent  discussions  are  to  be  found  in  Biehm,  Lehrherg,  dss 
Heh.  855  ff.,  and  briefly  also  in  Hofmann,  v.  630.  There  exists  between  Philo 
and  Heb.  an  occasionally  apparent  similarity  of  expression  and  a  common 
basis  of  rabbinical  and  rhetorical  training.  It  remains  unlikely,  however, 
that  such  a  gifted  Christian  as  the  author  of  Heb.  would  have  found  pleasure 
in  such  terribly  tiresome  writings  as  those  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew;  cf. 
Michaelis,  1385.    This  has  no  bearing,  of  course,  upon  the  origin  of  the 
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letter,  which  statement  applies  also  to  the  incidental  points  of  contact  between 
Heb.  and  the  remaining  writings  of  the  N.T.  The  citation  of  Hcb.  x.  30,  in 
its  similar  departure  from  LXX  and  from  the  original  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bom.  xii.  19,  is  the  foremost  proof  of  the  author's  knowledge  of  Pauline 
writings.  And  it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  when  the  author  wrote  to  the 
Christians  in  Borne,  he  had  in  mind  Paul's  letter  to  the  Bomans.  The  rest 
that  has  been  collected  (BrUckner,  Chronol.  Reihenfolge  der  nil  Schrifien^  1890, 
S.  239-241)  is  unimportant.  The  alleged  undeniable  dependence  of  1  Pet. 
and  Jas.  upon  Heb.  (Bruckner,  35-41,  291)  would  compel  us  to  accept  the 
composition  of  Heb.  before  the  year  60 ;  and  the  alleged  use,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  of  the  AiUiquities  of  Josephus,  completed  in  the  year  94  (Hitzig, 
Zur  KrU.  der  f<ml.  Brief e,  S.  34-36),  would  bring  us  down  to  the  year  100. 
The  latter  assertion  does  not  seem  to  have  found  any  favour  with  Krenkel, 
who  in  his  Josephus  und  Lucas,  1894,  S.  345-353,  would  not  otherwise  have' 
silently  passed  over  the  matter.  As  far  as  the  relation  to  James  is  concerned, 
observations  must  be  limited  to  the  seemingly  contradictory  treatment  of 
the  sacrificing  of  Isaac  and  the  deed  of  Bahab  in  Heb.  xi.  17,  31  and  Jas. 
ii.  21-25.  To  return  to  serious  questions :  the  wholly  original  theory 
put  forward  by  Luther,  has  the  advantage  over  all  others  which  have  arisen 
in  earlier  and  later  times.  Luke,  whom  Clemens  Alexandrinus  regarded  as 
a  translator,  and  others  of  about  the  same  period,  as  a  secretary  imder  Paul's 
direction  (above,  pp.  298,  308),  was  declared  by  Grotius  in  Prmloquivm  zum 
Heb.  to  be  the  independent  author.  Delitzsch  also,  in  the  course  of  his 
learned  commentary  and  at  its  close  (S.  701-707),  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  Luke  "wrote"  Heb.  "by  order  and  according  to  the  directions  of  Paul," 
against  Hamack's  conjecture,  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  wrote  Heb.,  but  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  same  should  be  ascribed  to  the  more  capable  Priscilla 
{ZfNTWy  1900,  S.  16-41),  the  following  is  to  be  noted— (1)  The  variation 
between  the  we  and  the  I  of  the  author  (above,  p.  354)  which  Harnack  ex- 
plains by  stating  that  formally  two  persons  are  introduced  as  authors,  but 
that  in  fact  only  one  of  the  two  wrote  the  letter,  would  by  just  this  hypo- 
thesis be  fully  unintelligible.  In  case  Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  the  speakers 
in  xiii.  18  (vi.  1-3,  9,  11,  but  then  also  ii.  5,  iv.  13,  v.  11),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  one  of  them  the  speaker  in  xiii.  19,  22  f.,  the  readers  of  the  letter 
could  not  guess  whether  Aquila  or  Priscilla  wished  to  be  considered  the  actual 
and  only  author  of  the  letter,  and  which  of  the  two,  who  everywhere  else  in 
the  N.T.  form  an  inseparable  pair,  was  intending  soon  to  visit  them  without 
the  other  consort.  While*  the  information  is  given  that  Timothy  will  travel 
in  company  with  the  author,  there  is  lacking  in  xiii.  19,  22  f .  the  much  more 
necessary  information  that  Priscilla,  whose  name  could  not  have  been  want- 
ing here  (cf.  1  Thess.  ii.  18 ;  2  Cor.  x.  1),  was  planning  shortly  without 
Aquila  to  visit  the  readers,  and  the  explanation  why  this  was  so.  (2)  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  Jewish  artizan,  and  especially  his  wife,  who,  according 
to  Acts  xviii.  3,  regularly  shared  the  work  of  her  husband,  should  have 
possessed  a  rhetorical  culture,  like  that  of  which  Heb.  gives  evidence. 
(3)  This  hypothesis  explains  no  better  at  least  than  the  Apollos-hypothesis 
the  disappearance  of  the  true  tradition  (in  opposition  to  Harnack,  24,  32,  38). 
The  prejudice  against  the  thought  that  the  r61e  of  a  Church  teacher  should 
fall  to  a  woman  as  co-author  of  the  letter,  could  at  all  events  have  led  to 
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the  strikmg  out  of  her  name  from  the  opening  greeting,  if  indeed  Hebrews 
ever  had  a  greeting.  If,  however,  an  intentional  omission  of  the  ^  Address  " 
(above,  pp.  311,  n.  12,  312  f.)  is  not  to  be  considered  as  possible,  as  also 
Hamack  seems  to  realise  (16,  21),  it  is  therefore  not  conceivable  by  what 
other  means  the  names  of  both  authors,  or  the  name  of  Priscilla  should 
have  been  '*  suppressed.''  Memory  cannot  be  controUed  by  force ;  its  gradual 
extinction  is  a  process  of  nature.  The  latest  hypotheses,  according  to  which 
Aristion  is  said  to  be  the  author  both  of  Mark  zvL  9-20  and  of  Heb. 
(Chapman,  Bevue.  B4nM.  1905,  pp.  50-62)  will  scarcely  need  to  be  seriously 
controverted  even  when  the  promised  proofs  appear  in  full.  A  fiaSrjTris  rov 
Kvplovy  such  as  Aristion  was,  according  to  the  evidence  of  his  disciple  Papias 
(Eus.  H.  E,  iii.  39.  4,  cf.  Forsch.  vi  138  fl^,  218  flf.)  could  not  have  written 
Heb.ii.  3f. 
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§  48.  THE  UNWEITTEN  GOSPEL. 

The  writings  investigated  up  to  this  point  have  been, 
without  exception,  letters.  Some  of  these  (Ephesians, 
James,  1  and  2  Peter,  Jude,  Hebrews)  were  found  not  to 
be  letters  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  nearly  all  that  we 
possess  from  Paul's  hand  are,  but  gave  the  impression, 
rather,  of  a  written  sermon  or  of  an  essay.  Still  in  every 
instance  what  the  absent  teacher  wrote  was  intended  for 
a  definite  circle  of  readers  in  the  same  locality,  pre- 
dominantly of  the  same  origin,  and  living  under  similar 
conditions.  In  these  writings  we  found  repeated  reference 
to  other  Christian  writings  belonging  to  the  same  class. 
From  Paul  himself  we  learned  of  other  letters  of  his,  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  written  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Philippians,  also  of  a  letter  which  the  Corinthian  Church 
had  sent  to  him  (vol.  i.  pp.  261,  524  f.).  In  2  Pet.  iii.  15 
we  learned  of  a  letter  of  Paul's  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  1  of  an  epistle  of  Peter  s  to  the  same  readers, 
now  lost.  Furthermore,  it  was  clear  from  2  Pet.  iii.  16 
that  numerous  letters  of  Paul's  were  read  outside  the  circle 
of  readers  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  and 
that  Peter  himself  had  read  not  a  few  of  these  (above, 
pp.  198  f.,  209,  274  f.).  In  agreement  with  this  last  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  1  Peter  betrays  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  its  author  with  Komans  and  Ephesians  (above, 
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p.l76  f.) ;  while  Jude  and  the  author  of  Hebrews  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  Romans  (above,  pp.  279, 291, 365, 
line  2  ff.  Paul  had  read  James  when  he  wrote  to  the  Romans, 
and  he  took  cognisance  in  his  letter  of  its  peculiar  teaching 
(vol.  i.  126  £,  428  f.).  We  saw  that  1  Peter  was  likewise 
influenced  by  James  (vol.  i.  133;  ii  186,  n.  3).  Jude 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  2  Peter,  although  he  does  not 
mention  the  author  by  name,  but  characterises  him  merely 
as  an  apostle  (above,  pp.  250  £,  266  f. ).  From  what  we  learn 
in  2  Pet.  L  13-15  and  Jude  3  of  the  literary  intentions 
of  these  two  authors,  we  conclude  that  they  were  to  be 
in  part  letters  and  in  part  more  comprehensive  didactic 
writings,  but  that  these  latter  were  still  to  retain  the 
essential  character  of  letters  (above,  pp.  199  £,  242). 

The  question  arises  whether  during  this  whole  period 
there  was  no  other  form  of  Christian  literature  in  exist- 
ence— ^in  particular,  whether  what  Jesus  had  "  done  and 
taught"  (Acts  i  1)  was  committed  to  writing  quite  as 
little  as  the  revelations  of  the  prophetic  spirits  in  the 
Churches.  Jesus'  words  and  deeds  certainly  could  not 
have  been  forgotten,  and  the  existence  of  a  comprehensive 
body  of  gospel  literature  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  that 
the  recollection  of  both  was  fostered  in  many  ways.  Much 
that  Jesus  desired  to  be  left  unpublished  during  His 
earthly  ministry  His  disciples  were  to  proclaim  in  all 
the  highways  and  upon  the  house-tops.  What  they  had 
experienced  in  fellowship  with  Him  they  were  to  testify 
openly  before  the  world  (John  xv.  27 ;  Acts  i.  8,  22 ; 
Matt.  X.  27;  Acts  x.  39,  42).  His  words,  which  are  to 
outlast  the  world  (Matt.  xxiv.  35 ;  Mark  xiiL  31 ;  Luke 
XXL  33 ;  John  vi.  68),  which  taken  separately  are  words 
of  God,  and  which  in  their  totality  constitute  God's  Word 
(John  xviL  8,  14,  17), — ^particularly  His  commands  and 
prophecies, — they  were  not  merely  to  lay  up  in  their  own 
hearts  and  to  exemplify  throughout  their  whole  life  (Mark 
iv.  20,  xiii.  23 ;  Luke  viii.  21 ;  John  viii.  31,  51,  xiv.  15, 
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21,  23,  26,  XV.  7,  10,  xvi.  4,  14f.),  but  were  to  impart  to 
others  also.  And  they  were  to  do  this  because  what  Jesus 
says  to  them  apphes  to  all  men  (Mark  xiii.  37 ;  Matt.  x. 
27,  xxviii.  20).  In  fact,  without  proclamation  of  the 
deeds,  the  suflFerings,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the 
missionary  preaching  was  impossible,  and  teaching  within 
the  Church  necessitated  that  the  sayings  of  Jesus  be 
recalled.  Nor  could  one  of  these  functions  ever  be  fdfilled 
without  in  some  way  involving  the  other.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  form  a  conception  from  Acts  ii.-x.  of  the 
missionary  preaching  among  the  Jews  and  Jewish  prose- 
lytes in  Palestine,  it  was  possible  during  the  first  years, 
at  least,  to  take  for  granted  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
gospel  history.  The  preachers  needed  only  to  recall  it  in 
order  to  set  it  at  once  in  its  true  hght.  But  even  when 
recalled  in  this  way  the  principal  events  of  Jesus'  public 
ministry  as  preacher  and  miracle-worker,  from  the  days 
of  the  Baptist  until  the  crucifixion,  were  brought  out  and 
made  the  basis  of  the  testimony  regarding  His  resurrec- 
tion and  second  coming  (n.  1).  Among  the  Jews  of  the 
diaspora  and  the  Gentiles,  however,  not  even  acquaintance 
with  the  main  features  of  the  history  of  Jesus'  life  could 
be  presupposed.  In  the  case  of  such  hearers  even  these 
had  to  be  imparted  (n.  2).  Here  also  the  missionaries 
appear  to  have  begun  their  historical  account  with  the 
preaching  and  baptism  of  John  (n.  1).  Naturally  the 
chief  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  death  on  the  cross  and 
the  resurrection,  but  the  missionaries  could  not  preach 
about  these  facts  without  making  statements  about  Jesus' 
place  in  the  history  of  His  people,  His  Davidic  descent, — 
which  was  the  presupposition  of  His  appearance  as  the 
Messiah, — His  submission  to  the  Jewish  law.  His  activity 
as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  an  undaunted 
witness  to  the  truth, — which  brought  upon  Hinpi  the 
deadly  hatred  of  His  own  people, — the  truly  human  life 
which  He  lived  in  spite  of  all  the  halo  of  miracle  gathered 
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about  it,  and  His  sinlessness.  Where  one  who  had  seen 
and  heard  Jesus  appeared  quite  outside  of  Jewish  circles 
among  the  Greeks,  and  proclaimed  the  gospel  to  the  latter, 
those  who  became  converts  must  have  been  eager  to  learn 
the  whole  truth  about  Jesus'  life, — a  desire  which  must 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  missionaries  (cf.  1  John  i.  1-4, 
iv.  14).  Nor  could  the  elementary  regulations  of  Church 
life  and  religious  worship  be  established  in  the  newly 
founded  Churches  without  reference  to  what  Christ  had 
prescribed  and  instituted.  How  far  Paul  went  into  the 
details  of  Jesus'  iife  and  sayings  in  his  missionary  preach- 
ing we  are  unable  to  determine  from  the  scanty  hints  of 
Acts  and  the  references  to  it  in  his  letters,  which  are 
always  incidental  (n.  3). 

That  abundant  details  of  this  character  were  not 
wanting,  is  evident  from  the  very  necessity  which  every 
intelligent  missionary  must  have  felt  who  desired  to 
arouse  faith  in  the  Founder  of  a  religion  and  enthusiastic 
love  for  a  Saviour  on  the  part  of  hearers  who  had  never 
heard  of  this  person  before.  Furthermore,  the  expression 
"  gospel  of  Christ,"  so  frequently  used  by  Paul  to  charac- 
terise the  gospel  preached  by  him,  rightly  understood 
(n.  2),  shows  that  Paul  always  remained  conscious  of  the 
connection  of  all  true  preaching  of  the  gospel  with  what 
Jesus  Himself  had  preached  and  taught  (Kom.  xvi.  25). 
Though  Paul's  position  in  this  regard  was  not  so  favour- 
able as  that  of  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  it  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  that,  quite  apart  from  his  visits  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  were  always  short,  Paul  from  his  conversion 
in  35  A.D.  onwards  frequently  had  intercourse,  lasting  for 
years,  with  earlier  members  of  the  mother  Church.  Thus, 
during  his  three  years'  stay  in  Damascus,  which  was  only 
temporarily  interrupted  by  a  journey  into  the  dominion 
of  Aretas,  and  the  six  or  seven  years  when  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  Antiochian  Church,-^the  nucleus  of 
which  consisted  of  refugees  from  Jerusalem, — ^there  were 
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abundant  opportunities  of  this  kind.  On  his  missionary 
journeys  he  was  accompanied  and  supported  in  his  preaching 
by  persons  who  had  been  members  of  the  mother  Church 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  at  first  by  Barnabas  and 
Mark,  later  by  Silas,  which  arrangement  was  manifestly  not 
accidental,  but  due  to  careful  forethought.  At  the  time 
of  his  Roman  imprisonment  also,  we  find  him  again  in  close 
relations  with  Mark,  together  with  a  certain  Jesus  Justus, 
who  was  his  companionable  fellow-labourer  in  missionary 
work  (Col.  iv.  10  f.);  and  again  in  his  last  imprisonment 
the  personal  ministrations  of  this  native  of  Jerusalem 
seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  as  indispensable  as  the  books 
which  he  had  left  behind  (2  Tim.  iv.  11-13).  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Churches  founded  by  Paul  and  his 
helpers  did  not  lack  from  the  first  opportunity  and  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Jesus*  life  in  its 
details,  and  their  members  could  not  have  been  like  other 
men  if  they  failed  to  make  diligent  use  of  this  material. 
If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  of  the  missionaries  to 
the  Gentiles,  the  missionary  preaching  was  to  continue  to 
be  the  "  gospel  of  Christ,"  in  spite  of  the  changes  effected 
in  the  gospel  by  the  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation 
of  Jesus,  and  to  retain  a  close  relation  to  Jesus'  own 
preaching,  the  view  held  regarding  the  relation  of  instruc- 
tion within  the  Church  to  Jesus'  teaching  must  have  been 
at  least  equally  strict  (n.  2).  It  is  "the  word  of  Christ" 
Himself  which  is  to  be  fully  appropriated  in  the  Church 
where  it  has  found  permanent  lodgment,  and  to  be  repro- 
duced in  various  forms  of  teaching  and  in  spiritual  song 
(Col.  iii.  16).  It  is  the  very  "words  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ "  which  are  to  be  followed  in  all  religious  teaching 
and  all  sound  discourse  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Church  (1  Tim.  vi.  3).  In  the  passage  in  which  Paul 
boasts  that  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  he  had  preached  the  whole  counsel  of  God  without 
omissions,  and  that  he  had  given  them  besides  full  instruc- 
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tion  how  they  ought  to  walk,  he  counts  it  a  part  of  his 
work  also  that  he  exhorted  them  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  one  of  which  he  quotes  (Acts  xx.  27, 
35 ;  cf  GK,  i.  916,  n.  1).  Though  unable  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  what  was  communicated  originally  with 
the  missionary  preaching  and  what  was  imparted  later, 
we  do,  nevertheless,  recognise  that  very  early  a  con- 
siderable body  of  information  concerning  the  history  and 
sayings  of  Jesus  had  been  circulated  in  Gentile  Christian 
(n.  4)  and  Jewish  Christian  (n.  5)  circles.  Though,  on 
account  of  the  meagreness  of  the  sources,  no  cautious 
investigator  would  venture  an  opinion  as  to  what  parts 
of  the  gospel  tradition  familiar  to  us  were  unknown  in  the 
Churches  between  50  and  80,  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that 
parts  of  the  tradition  then  current  in  the  Church  were  not 
embodied  in  the  canonical  Gospels  (n.  4  under  i.  8,  12 
c,  e,/,  ii.  1 ;  n.  5  under  i.  13).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
at  this  point  that,  judging  from  the  facts  disclosed  by  a 
comparison  of  our  Gospels  with  the  tradition  which  the 
other  N.T.  writings  show  to  have  been  current  in  the 
Church,  the  claims  of  the  first  three  Gospels  to  be  an 
accurate  or  even  full  reproduction  of  the  traditions  con- 
cerning Jesus'  deeds  and  sayings  current  in  the  apostolic 
Church  are  no  greater  than  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(n.  4  under  i.  10,  11,  ii.  5  ;  vol.  i.  121  f ). 

It  is  a  peculiar  though  undeniable  fact  that,  apart  from 
the  Gospels  and  the  first  sentence  of  Acts,  which  connects 
it  with  the  G<)spel,  and  with  the  single  exception  of 
1  John  i.  4  (§  70) — and  this  is  not  altogether  clear — there 
is  nothing  to  show  throughout  the  Kterature  of  the  N.T. 
that  the  memory  of  Jesus'  life  and  words  in  the  Church 
was  aided  by  written  records  of  the  same.  "  Remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (Acts  xx.  35) ;  "Keep  His 
word  and  testimony.  His  commandment  and  teaching, 
which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning"  {e,g.  1  John 
ii  5,  7);  "Remember  the  conamand  of  the  Saviour  trans- 
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mitted  and  taught  to  you  by  your  missionaries "  (2  Pet. 
iii.  2,  ii.  21 ;  above,  p.  210,  n.  1)  :  so  we  read  every  where. 
What  the  witnesses  saw  of  His  life  and  heard  from  His  Kps 
they  preach  to  others,  that  they  might  come  to  beUeve  and 
to  love  Him  whom  they  had  not  seen  and  heard  (1  John  i. 
1-3,  5,  iv.  14;  2  Pet.  i.  16-18 ;  Heb.  ii.  3 ;  cf.  1  Pet.  i. 
8,  12,  V.  1 ;  above,  p.  147  f.).  The  great  missionary  to  the 
Grentiles,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  circle  of  Jesus'  dis- 
ciples, did  not  fail  when  occasion  required  to  say  to  his 
converts  in  so  many  words,  that  he  had  deUvered  to  them 
the  account  of  Jesus'  life  and  words,  when  he  preached  to 
them,  just  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to  him,  the  gospel 
on  which  their  faith  was  founded.  The  tradition  spread 
by  Paul  in  his  work  as  a  missionary  and  organiser  of 
Churches  came  from  the  Lord  Himself,  whose  words  and 
life  were  the  theme  of  his  preaching.  Nevertheless  he 
received  his  knowledge  of  both  through  men  (n.  6)  quite 
as  much  as  the  Churches  to  whom  he  brought  it;  and 
when  he  desires  to  substantiate  the  trustworthiness  of 
this  tradition,  he  does  not  appeal  to  a  book  or  to  several 
books  whose  credibihty  is  acknowledged,  but  to  the  Twelve 
and  the  hundreds  of  witnesses  still  hving  (1  Cor.  xv.  5-7). 
The  opinion  which  arose  in  the  third  century,  that 
where  Paul  speaks  of  "  his  gospel "  he  has  a  book  in  view, 
possibly  Luke's  Gospel  (n.  7),  no  longer  requires  refutation. 
Throughout  the  whole  N.T.,  even  in  Kev.  xiv.  6  and 
Mark  i.  1,  the  word  evoffyekiov  means  the  oral  proclamation 
of  God's  plan  of  salvation  as  made  known  and  realised  by 
Jesus ;  not  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
do  we  find  the  word  used  to  designate  written  records  of 
the  gospel  history.  But  of  the  existence  of  such  records, 
if  we  leave  the  Gospels  out  of  account,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  anywhere  in  the  N.T.  with  the  exception  of  Acts 
i.  1  mentioned  above,  and,  if  it  be  insisted,  1  John  i.  4. 
Still,  too  much  weight  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  this  fact.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  in  antiquity  books 
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were  much  more  frequently  read  by  a  single  person  to  a 
large  body  of  hearers  than  in  modern  times,  and  in  this 
way  were  made  known  to  many.  Private  reading  was 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  learned.  It  happened 
even  in  the  realm  of  heathen  literature  that  where  one 
person  gained  his  knowledge  of  a  book  by  reading,  often 
hundreds  became  acquainted  with  it  through  hearing, 
which  was  still  more  true  on  Christian  soil  in  the  Churches 
for  whose  use  primarily  the  Gospels,  like  the  other  N.T. 
books,  were  written  (n.  8).  Therefore  it  is  impossible,  on 
the  basis  of  the  statements  which  represent  the  Christians 
of  the  apostolic  age  as  receiving  their  information  about 
Jesus'  words  and  deeds  only  through  hearing,  to  conclude 
at  once,  and  for  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  N.T. 
documents,  that  the  anagnost,  i.e.  the  lector,  who  read  to 
them,  was  not  one  of  those  through  whom  they  received 
this  information.  In  the  second  place,  we  still  meet  such 
formulsB  as  "  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  even 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  question  not  only  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  Gospels,  but  also  as  to  their  use  in  re- 
ligious worship  (n.  9).  And  there  are  times  even  at 
present  when  the  preacher  makes  use  of  the  same  ex- 
pression. The  only  thing  that  can  be  concluded  from  the 
preceding  observations  is  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  Paul 
and  Peter,  the  beginnings  of  gospel  literature  which  may 
have  been  in  existence  were  without  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  that,  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  the  gospel  literature  then  existing, 
or  in  process  of  formation,  was  not  regarded  as  the  chief 
source  from  which  the  Church  was  to  derive  its  knowledge 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus — ^at  least  in  regions  where 
there  were  persons  still  living  who  had  seen  and  heard  Him. 
The  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  our  Gospels 
places  them  all  later  than  the  year  60.  And  this  tradition 
must  appear  a  priori  credible  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  in  a  later  age  the  desire  for  trustworthy  information 
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about  Jesus,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  these 
four  books  were  the  only  sources  from  which  such  infor- 
mation was  to  be  had,  must  have  produced  a  disposition 
to  famish  these  books,  which  came  more  and  more  to  be 
treated  as  sacred  original  documents,  with  every  possible 
guarantee  of  their  trustworthiness,  and  to  put  back  their 
composition  as  close  as  possible  to  the  facts  which  they 
recorded.  The  Protevangelium  of  James,  which  was 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  written  directly  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  when  Jesus  was  still  a  child  (GK,  ii,  775).  The 
apocryphal  literature  connected  with  the  name  of  Pilate, 
the  beginnings  of  which  belong  to  the  same  period,  pur- 
ports to  be  based  upon  an  oflScial  report  of  Pilate  con- 
temporaneous with  Jesus'  trial  and  death,  as  shown  by 
its  ancient  title  (Justin,  Apol.  i.  35,  48,  tA  eVl  nomiov 
ncKoLTov  y€v6fi€Ta  ''AKra).  The  very  fact  that  the  tradition 
regarding  the  origin  of  our  Gospels,  which  goes  back  at 
least  as  far  as  the  time  when  these  apocryphal  accounts  were 
written,  and  puts  the  first  steps  in  their  preparation  thirty 
or  more  years  after  Jesus'  death,  stamps  it  as  essentially 
genuine.  Independently  of  this,  however,  the  tradition 
is  confirmed  by  the  silence  of  the  other  N.T.  writings 
regarding  the  existence  of  a  gospel  literature.  That  this 
generation  (from  30  to  60  A.D.),  living  as  it  did  in  con- 
stant expectation  of  Jesus'  return,  should  have  taken  little 
thought  of  the  coming  generations  for  whom  the  memory 
of  the  gospel  history  must  be  preserved,  is  less  strange 
than  that  men  should  have  felt  so  long  that  the  necessities 
of  the  present  could  be  met  without  written  records  of 
Jesus'  words  and  deeds.  In  comparison  with  the  multitude 
of  those  who  wished  and  had  to  know  more  of  the  details 
of  Jesus'  earthly  life,  the  number  of  original  witnesses  who 
could  narrate  what  Jesus  had  said  and  done  was  none  too 
great  to  begin  with,  and  grew  less  with  every  decade. 
Moreover,  must  not  the  original  witnesses  themselves  have 
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felt  the  necessity  of  giving  their  own  memory  the  definite 
support  which  the  recollection  of  a  large  number  of  sayings 
heard  only  once,  and  of  a  multitude  of  events  differing  in 
character  and  following  in  rapid  succession,  usually  finds 
only  in  written  records?  The  single  express  statement 
which  we  have  about  numerous  writings  treating  of  the 
gospel  history,  composed  before  at  least  a  part  of  the 
gospel  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us  (Luke  i  1), 
contains  no  indication  of  the  date  when  these  writings 
began  to  make  their  appearance,  nor  is  anything  definite 
said  about  their  purpose  and  character.  Notes  which 
were  intended  simply  to  meet  the  personal  necessities  of 
those  who  prepared  them  can  be  meant  or  at  least  in- 
cluded. The  statement  can  cover  also  such  books  as 
Luke's  own  Gospel,  designed  primarily  for  individuals 
who  desired  fuller  information  concerning  Jesus.  The 
only  thing  that  the  negative  testimony  of  the  other 
N.T.  writings  does  exclude  is  the  possibility  that  the 
Gospels  were  regularly  read  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  Christians  before  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
the  possibility  that  they  were  employed  as  the  basis  for 
instruction  in  the  Church.  Accordingly  we  are  free  to 
use  our  imagination  and  to  fill  even  the  period  before 
60-70  with  manifold  beginnings  and  attempts  in  the 
direction  of  a  gospel  literature.  However,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  imagination  has  a  place  in  historical 
science  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  set  in  a  clear  light 
the  possibility  and  probability  of  the  presuppositions 
which  are  demanded  by  the  actual  facts.  Nor  has  the 
imagination  any  rights  over  against  a  tradition,  be  this 
as  meagre  as  it  may,  until  it  is  shown  that  the  latter  is 
without  basis  in  fact,  and  therefore  false.  Finally,  the 
imagination  must  guard  itself  carefully  against  postulates 
which  have  possible  support  only  in  the  narrow  experience 
of  scholars  whose  vision  is  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  a 
study. 
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1.  (P.  369.)  Acts  ii.  22,  KaBws  avrol  oibare  ;  x.  37,  vficls  otbaT€  t6  ycpofievov 
prjfia  Kod*  okrjs  ttjs  *IovdaiW.  The  apostolic  testimony,  strictly  considered, 
begins  with  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (Acts  iu  32-36,  x.  40-43. 
Cf.  Luke  xxiv.  18-21,  Acts  iii.  136-15a,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Acts  iii.  13a, 
15&,  iv.  2,  10,  V.  30-32,  2  Pet  i.  16  [see  above,  p.  203 1]  on  the  other).  Jhat 
the  preaching  of  conversion  confined  itself  to  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus, 
which  in  turn  was  connected  with  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  appears 
^noBt  clearly  in  Acts  x.  37  f .,  but  also  in  ii.  22,  and  indirectly  in  i.  22.  The 
preaching  among  the  dispersion  was  essentially  the  same  in  this  respect  (xiii. 
23-25). 

2.  (Pp.  369, 371.)  The  difference  between  the  preaching  outside  of  Pale- 
stine and  that  in  Palestine  (see  note  1)  is  well  characterised  (Acts  xiii.  23-29), 
We  get  also  an  expressive  phrase  in  rh  irtpi  rov  'Iiyo-ou  (Acts  xviii.  26,  xxiii.  11, 
xxviii.  31),  which  does  not  differ  in  conception  from  the  corresponding  usage 
with  reference  to  other  persons  (Eph.  vi.  22 ;  Col.  iv.  8 ;  Phil.  i.  27 ;  cf. 
Luke  vii.  3,  17,  xix.  9,  xxiv.  19).  It  is  the  events,  circumstances,  and  his- 
torical conditions  that  have  to  do  with  Jesus  which,  in  the  missionary 
proclamation,  naturally  become  the  subject  not  of  communication  merely, 
but  of  a  preaching  which  aims  at  conviction  and  of  an  instructional  dis- 
cussion (Acts  xviii.  25,  xxviii.  23,  viii.  12),  forming  thus  an  element,  and  a 
very  essential  element,  in  the  evayyekiov  Beov  .  .  .  ir€p\  rov  vlov  avrov  (Hom. 
i  1,  3).  Quite  different  from  this  designation  of  the  gospel  in  terms  of  the 
centre  about  which  it  moves  is  the  phrase  t6  evayye^iov  tov  Xpioroi),  Gal.  i.  7 ; 
Bom.  i.  9.  16  (the  reading  in  this  instance  not  well  supported),  xv.  19 ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  12,  18 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  ix.  13,  x.  14 ;  Phil.  i.  27 ;  1  Thess.  iii  2 ;  cf. 
2  Thess.  i.  8.  The  translation,  "Evangelium  von  Christo"  [Gospel  about 
Christ],  upon  which  Luther  ventured  only  in  Mark  i.  1,  Eom.  i.  9,  16,  but 
avoided  everywhere  else,  is  to  be  rejected — (1)  because  it  is  the  construc- 
tion with  TTcpi  which  Paul  uses  (Rom.  i.  3 ;  cf.  1  John  i.  1)  to  express  the 
thought  that  Christ  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Christian  preaching  (cf.  1  Cor. 
L  23,  XV.  12 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19,  iv.  5,  xi.  4 ;  Phil.  i.  15 ;  Acts  v.  42,  viii.  35, 
ix.  20,  xix.  13) ;  (2)  because  the  analogy  of  evayyiXiov  tov  Beov  (Rom.  i.  1, 
XV.  16 ;  2  Cor.  xL  7 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  ii.  8,  9 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17),  which  cannot 
possibly  mean  the  glad  tidings  of  the  existence  or  the  attributes  of  Grod,  is 
decisive  against  construing  tov  Xpurrov  in  connection  with  cvayyiKiov  as 
objective  genitive,  and  for  its  construction  as  subjective  genitive.  The 
gospel  can  be  named  from  Qod  as  the  oiiginal  author  and  sender  of  this 
message  of  salvation,  and  also  from  Christ  as  its  first  herald  in  the  world. 
Li  Mark  i.  1  this  latter  usage  may  be  inferred  directly  from  the  opening  (i.  14) 
of  the  narrative  thus  entitled,  but  it  also  holds  good  in  general  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  gospel  was  first  proclaimed  by  Jesus  (Heb.  ii.  3,  iii.  1 ;  cf .  i  1). 
The  "  preaching  of  Jesus  "  Himself,  to  which  Paul  refers  in  Rom.  xvi.  26,  is  the 
original  form  of  the  gospel,  which  no  more  ceases  to  be  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
because,  after  His  departure,  it  is  proclaimed  by  the  apostles  and  other  sinful 
men,  than  it  ceases  to  be  the  gospel  or  word  of  God.  (3)  The  same  conclusion 
follows  from  the  analogy  of  to  fiapTvpiov  tov  Xpicrrovy  1  Cor.  i.  6  (cf.  2  Tim. 
i.  8),  which  does  not,  and  cannot  grammatically,  mean  anything  different 
from  r^  pMpTvpuov  tov  Beov,  1  Cor.  ii.  1 ;  and,  further,  from  the  equivalence 
of  o  \6yos  TOV  Kvpiov  and  tov  Otov  as  a  designation  of  the  gospel  (cf .  Acts  viii. 
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25,  xiii.  48,  49,  xv.  36,  36,  xix.  20 ;  1  These,  i.  8 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Acts  iv.  31,  vi.  2,  7,  viii  14 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  36 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  iv.  2  ; 
Col.  i.  25,  on  the  other),  where  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  gospel,  like 
every  revelation  and  proclamation  similarly  designated  (Rom.  ix.  6;  Heb. 
iv.  12  ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Hos.  i.  1,  iv.  1 ;  Amos  v.  1),  can  be  called  the  word  of 
God  or  of  the  Lord  simply  because  in  the  last  analysis  Qod  or  the  Lord  is 
the  speaker  in  it.  (4)  That  every  genitive  of  a  person  with  evayyiXiov  is 
with  Paul  himself  a  subjective  genitive  (or  genitivum  cmctoris)^  is  shown 
further  by  t6  €vayy{Ki6v  yuov  (Rom.  ii.  16,  xvi,  26;  2  Tim.  ii  8;  of. 
1  Cor.  ii.  4)  or  ^ftSi/  (2  Cor.  iv.  3 ;  1  Thess.  i.  6 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  14).  When 
Paul,  Rom.  xvi.  25,  sets  rh  Ktipvyfia  li/o-ov  Xptcrrov  beside  this  gospel  of  his 
as  a  second  norm,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Himself  and  the  truth  which  He 
preached  are  undoubtedly  intended  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  17 ;  Mark  i.  14 ;  Luke  iv.  18 ; 
also  vol.  i.  412,  n.  17).  While  the  gospel  of  Paul  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  can 
be  mentioned  side  by  side  as  two  things  to  be  historically  distinguished,  all 
true  gospel,  no  matter  who  proclaims  it  or  to  whom  it  is  proclaimed  (QaL  ii.  7), 
falls  in  the  category  of  the  one  indivisible  cvoyycXcov  Xpurrov  (Qal,  i.  7, 
ZKom,  QaL  47  f.) — ^the  gospel  of  Christ  as  its  author  and  its  first  herald. 
(5)  The  necessity  of  this  interpretation  becomes  especially  clear  in  2  Thess. 
i.  8  :  r^  tvayytkie^  rot)  Kvpiov  fniSiv  'If/croO,  where  the  use  of  the  proper  name 
"Jesus"  (cf.  Acts  XX.  35)  shows  that  the  apostle  had  in  mind  the  historical 
appearance  of  the  Lord  as  the  pioneer  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Nevertheless 
here,  as  in  the  passages  where  the  €vayy€\iov  Xpurrov  is  mentioned,  the  refer- 
ence is  not  directly,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  25  (t6  K-fipvyfia  "liyo-ov)  to  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  in  the  historic  past,  but  to  the  one  message  of  salvation  brought  into 
the  world  by  the  preaching  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  afterwards  further  pro- 
claimed by  His  apostles  and  others.  This  message  can  be  named  from  its 
historical  origin  and  author,  because  on  the  lips  of  the  apostles  it  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  message  of  the  great  First  Apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1), 
the  beginner  of  the  preaching  (Heb.  ii.  3).  (6)  In  the  same  way,  too,  are  we 
to  understand  6  \6yos  rod  Xpifrrov^  Col.  iii.  16,  and  the  similar  plural  term, 
1  Tim.  vi  3.  It  is  evident  that  this  can  as  little  signify  "  the  word  about 
Christ"  as  can  6  Xoyos  rov  Kvpiov,  where  it  denotes  the  gospel  (see  under  (3) 
above),  or  a  single  word  of  Jesus  (Acts  xx.  35 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15 ;  cf.  vol.  L 
p.  223,  n.  4).  It  is  rather  the  content  of  that  which  Jesus  first  proclaimed, 
and  which  has  since  lived  on  in  the  Christian  community — gospel  and  com- 
mandment, promise  and  teaching.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise — as 
he  must  emphasise  again  and  again — the  application  of  Christ's  word  to  the 
life  of  the  believers  and  the  Churches,  Paul  calls  it  the  commandment  outright 
(1  Tim.  i.  5,  18,  vi.  14).  In  this  he  does  not  differ  from  the  older  apostles 
(1  John  ii.  7,  iii.  23,  iv.  21 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  2).  He  could  not  speak  in  this  way,  if 
he  did  not  know  as  well  as  they  that  Jesus  Himself  had  given  this  command 
or  law  (Gal.  vi.  2,  top  vopjov  rov  Xpurrov ;  cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  25,  ix.  21) ;  for 
men's  commands  and  doctrines  have  no  weight  in  the  Church  of  Christ  (CoL 
ii.  22  ;  Tit.  i.  14).  In  view  of  all  this,  it  should  be  self-evident — and  may  be 
mentioned  here — that  rf  pxiprvpia  rod  *Irjorov  in  Rev.  is  primarily  the  testimony 
which  Jesus  Himself,  the  true  witness  (Rev.  i.  6,  iii.  14),  gave  during  His  life 
on  earth  (cf.  John  iii.  11,  v.  31,  vii.  7,  xviii.  37  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13).  This  funda- 
mental meaning  occurs  in  Rev.  xix,  10 ;  in  i.  2  it  is  transferred  to  that  which 
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the  exalted  Jesus  testifies  to  the  Churches  through  John.  At  the  same  time, 
this  passage  shows  that  that  which  God  has  spoken  or  Jesus  has  testified  does 
not  cease  to  be  considered  God's  word  and  Jesus'  testimony  where  it  is  repre- 
sented that,  on  this  ground,  a  man  acknowledges  this  word  and  testimony, 
and  bears  witness  to  it  before  others.  Even  when  thus  mediated  by  men 
(Rev;  i.  9,  xii.  17,  xix.  10a,  xx.  4 ;  cf.  vi.  9,  ii.  13,  xvii.  6)  it  is  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  as  it  is  the  word  of  God,  though  elsewhere  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
testimony  of  the  men  who  hold  it  and  confess  it  before  the  world  (Eev.  xii. 
1 1).  Just  as  one  may  not  translate  6  \6yos  tov  Bwv  (Rev.  i.  9,  xx.  4  ;  cf.  L  2), 
'^  the  word  or  doctrine  concerning  God,"  so  fiaprvpla  tov  ^Itjarov  may  not  be 
rendered  "the  testimony  concerning  Jesus."  The  derivation  of  all  Christian 
preaching  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Himself  is  very  clearly  affirmed  in  the 
Johannine  Epistles  (1  John  i.  6  ;  cf.  i.  1,  3).  The  Christian  teaching  is  the 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself  (2  John  9).  The  one  all-inclusive  command  of 
Qod  (1  John  iii.  22-24,  v.  2  f .)  is  the  command  and  word  of  Christ  (ii.  3-8). 

3.  (P.  370.)  We  have  examples  of  the  missionary  preaching  among  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion,  Acts  xiii.  16-41,  xxviii.  23-28,  and  a  few  hints.  Acts 
xvii.  3,  7,  11,  xviii.  6,  25,  28,  xix.  8,  13.  We  cannot  form  a  similar  idea  of 
the  preaching  addressed  to  the  Heathen  from  Acts  xiv.  15-17,  xvii.  22-32, 
for  these  were  occasional  addresses  called  forth  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  followed  the  missionary  preaching ;  cf.  Acts  xiv.  9,  xvii.  17.  For  PauFs 
support  by  helpers  from  Jerusalem,  cf .  the  writer's  Shkzm,  2te  Aufl.  S.  82-85. 
With  regard  to  the  content  of  Paul's  missionary  preaching  and  the  instructions 
connected  with  it,  more  light  is  to  be  had  from  the  occasional  references  in 
the  Epistles,  Gal.  iii.  1  ;  1  Thess.  i.  9f.,  ii.  12,  iii.  4,  iv.  If.,  6,  11,  v.  2 ; 
2  Thess.  ii  5,  15,  iii.  6,  10  ;  1  Cor.  i.  6,  17-25,  ii.  1-6,  iii.  1  f.,  10  f.,  iv.  17,  vi. 
2f.,  9fF.,  ix.  21  f.,  xi.  2,  23-25,  xv.  1-11 ;  2  Cor.  i.  18-20  (ii.  14-iv.  6),  v.  11, 
18-21,  XL  2-5 ;  Eph.  iii.  4-12,  iv.  20-24 ;  Col.  i.  5-7,  25-29,  ii.  6f.,  iv.  3  ; 
1  Tim.  i.  12-16,  ii.  3-7  (iii.  15  f.),  vi.  3,  12-16  ;  2  Tim.  i.  8-11,  13,  ii.  8  (iii 
10-17),  than  from  Acts  (see  also  Acts  xvL  21,  xvii  18). 

4.  (P.  372.)  Paret,  "Paulus  und  Jesus,"  JbfDTh,  1858,  S.  Iff. ;  Keim, 
G^ch,  JesUf  i  35  ff. ;  Boos,  Die  Brief e  des  Ap.  Paulus  und  die  Eeden  Jesu,  1887, 
where  as  an  appendix,  S.  250  ff.,  the  relation  of  the  other  N.T.  writings  to 
the  Gk>spels  is  discussed.  These  questions,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  are  treated  with  more  suggestiveness  and  penetration,  if 
sometimes  a  trifle  boldly,  by  P.  Ewald,  Das  Hauptproblem  der  EvangeUenfrage^ 
1890,  S.  57-97, 142-160.  Cf.  further  Feine,  Jesus  Christ  und  PauluSy  1902 ; 
Beach,  Der  PavXinismus  und  die  Logia  Jesu,  1904.  Here  only  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  material  can  be  given,  first  from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and, 
further,  not  only  from  the  discourses  of  Paul  in  Acts,  but  also  from  1  Pet., 
which  is  addressed  to  a  circle  of  Churches  founded  by  Paul  and  his  associ- 
ates, and  from  the  Johannine  Epistles  and  Bev.,  of  which  the  same  is  true. 
Bom.  and  Heb.  occupy  a  peculiar  position,  inasmuch  as  the  former  was 
addressed  to  the  preponderantly  Jewish  Christian  community  in  Bome, 
and  the  latter,  some  twenty  years  later,  to  a  part  of  it  consisting  of 
Christians,  who  were  Jews  by  birth.  For  the  present  purpose  these  also 
may  be  included  here  :— I.  The  history  of  Jesus  :  (1)  His  Davidic 
descent.  Bom.  i.  3  (as  an  element  in  the  missionary  preaching,  cf.  Acts 
xiii..  22  f .,  32-37) ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8  (as  an  element  in  the  Church  confession, 
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cf.  the  writer's  Das  apod.  Symb.  40,  42) ;  Rom.  iv.  12  ;  Heb.  vii  14 ;  Rev. 
ilL  7,  V.  5,  xxiL  16.  (2)  Hk  entrance  into  the  common  life  of  men,  Gal. 
iv.  4  {y€p6iuvo¥  ex  yvvaiK6s  without  mention  of  a  human  &ther,  cf.  the  writer's 
Das  Apost.  Symb.  64) ;  Rom.  i.  3  {rov  ytvofUvou  .  .  .  Kara  trdpKo^  iar  inter- 
pretation see  voL  i.  338,  n.  8),  viii  3.  29 ;  PhiL  ii  7 ;  2  Cor.  viiL  9 ;  Heb.  iL 
9-18,  iv.  16,  V.  2,  xii  2  f . ;  1  John  L  1,  iv.  2  f. ;  2  John  7.  (3)  His  position 
under  the  law,  GaL  iv.  4 ;  presupposed.  Gal.  iiL  13 ;  Rom.  viL  1,  4  ;  Eph. 
ii.  15  ;  CoL  ii.  14.  (4)  His  baptism  with  water,  1  John  v.  6fl^,  according  to 
the  most  probable  meaning  of  6  ik&w  di  vdaros  and  ovk  iv  r^  vbari  fiovov. 
On  this  occasion,  though  not  only  then,  €kxi  testified  concerning  His  Son 
(v.  10,  11).  Referred  to  in  John  L  33  f.,  but  narrated  only  in  Matt.  iiL  17  ; 
Marki.  11;  Luke  iiL  22.  (6)  His  sinless  life  in  obedience  to  God,  PhiL  ii.  7  f.; 
2  Cor.  V.  21 ;  Rom.  v.  19;  1  Pet  iL  22 ;  1  John  ii.  6;  Heb.  iv.  16  (x«pw 
dfiopriaf:),  V.  8,  viL  26.  (6)  His  preaching  work  in  Israel,  Rom.  xv.  8,  xvL 
25  ;  Eph.  ii.  17  (with  reference  to  the  Gentile  world,  cf.  John  x.  16,  xii.  32  ; 
Matt.  viii.  11  f. ;  Luke  xiii.  29) ;  Heb.  L  1  (see  p.  338  above),  iL  3,  iiL  1. 
(7)  His  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25,  with  which 
Luke  xxiL  19  f.  would  correspond  exactly,  but  for  the  omission  of  w.  19&-20 
in  accordance  with  the  Western  text.  That  this  event  occurred  on  the  night 
in  which  Jesus  fell  into  the  power  of  His  enemies,  or  was  arrested  (for  no 
more  than  this  is  affirmed  in  napeblbero,  cf.  Rom.  iv.  25,  viii.  32  ;  Mark  L  14 ; 
Matt  iv.  12),  accords  with  the  synoptic  Gospels,  which  alone  report  the 
institution ;  likewise  the  indication  that  it  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Passover  Supper  (xi.  24,  26,  €ls  ttju  ifirjp  dvafivrf<nvy  twice  strongly  emphasised, 
cf.  Ex.  xii.  14 ;  also  x.  16,  t6  TroTrjpiov  rrjs  tiikoyias).  (8)  The  struggle  in 
Gethsemane,  Heb.  v.  7  f.,  see  above,  p.  362.  If  this  passage  is  taken  to  refer 
to  the  prayer  on  the  cross,  we  obtain,  at  least,  no  greater  correspondence  with 
the  Gospels ;  for  we  read,  it  is  true,  in  Matt  xxvii.  46,  Mark  xv.  34,  that 
Jesus  prayed  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  and  in  Matt 
xxvii.  50,  Mark  xv.  37,  Luke  xxiii.  46,  that  with  His  last  breath  He  once 
more  cried  aloud ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  repeatedy  mrgent  requesty  with 
strong  crying  and  tea/rSyfor  deliverance  or  protection  from  death.  An  independent 
tradition,  therefore,  must  be  represented  here.  If  Epiph.  Ancor.  xxxi.  was 
right  in  asserting  that  in  the  supposably  uncorrected  MSS.  of  Luke  xxii.  44 
the  words  about  sweat  like  drops  of  blood  were  preceded  by  the  statement 
that  Jesus  wept  aloud  (^xXavo-f),  this  reading,  which  is  otherwise  unsupported, 
must  have  crept  into  some  MSS.  of  Luke  from  Heb.  v.  7,  or  else  from  an 
apocryphal  source.  But  Epiphanius'  appeal  to  Ireneeus,  who  is  said  to  have 
cited  this  phrase,  casts  suspicion  upon  his  whole  account ;  for  Iren.  iii.  22.  2 
does  indeed  mention  Jesus'  weeping  before  the  bloody  sweat,  but  derives  it 
from  John  xi.  36 ;  while  Epiphanius,  as  so  often,  by  reading  carelessly  what 
lay  before  him,  has  for  the  first  time  come  upon  the  interesting  fact  of  which 
he  informs  us  as  of  something  new.  Massuet  (see  in  Stieren,  p.  543)  has  not 
succeeded  in  defending  him  against  Petavius.  (9)  His  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  Acts  xiii.  27  f .  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  59  f. ;  Mark  xiv.  56  f. ;  Luke 
xxiL  66  ff.);  1  Pet  iL  23  (cf.  John  xviii.  22  f.;  Matt  xxvL  65  ff.;  Mark 
xiv.  63  ff .,  XV.  4  f .).  (10)  His  testimony  before  Pilate,  Acts  xiiL  28 ;  1  Tim. 
vL  13  (John  xviii.  37  corresponds  most  nearly,  cf.  Rev.  L  6,  iii.  14).  (11)  His 
execution  by  the  secular  authorities,  1  Cor.  ii,  8  ;-the  Jews  the  real  murderers. 
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1  Thess.  ii.  16,  who  besought  Pilate  to  put  Him  to  death,  Acts  xiii.  28. 
Then  the  crucifixion  (cf.  John  xviii.  32),  1  Cor.  i.  17-23,  ii.  2 ;  CoL  ii.  14 ; 
Phil.  ii.  8 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  cf.  Heb.  vi.  6 ;  in  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xi.  8 ;  more 
precisely,  before  the  city  gate,  Heb.  xiii.  12 ;  shedding  His  blood,  Rom. 
iii.  25,  V.  9 ;  Eph.  i.  7,  ii  13  ;  Col.  i.  20 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2,  19 ;  1  John  i.  7,  v.  6 ; 
Rev.  i.  5,  V.  9 ;  Heb.  ix.  12,  14,  x.  19,  29,  xiL  24,  xiii.  20  (I'ecorded  only  in 
John  xix.  34,  and  to  be  inferred  from  John  xx.  20,  26,  27,  but  not  from 
Luke  xxiv.  39) ;  removal  from  the  cross,  Acts  xiii.  29  (by  the  Jews  ?  cf . 
Gosp,  of  Peter  vi.  21,  also  Matt,  xxvii.  57  ff. ;  Mark  xv.  43  ff. ;  Luke  xxiii.  50fF. ; 
John  xix.  38  iL) ;  burial,  1  Cor.  xv.  4 ;  Acts  xiii.  29,  as  an  element  in  the 
missionary  preaching — perhaps  alluded  to  in  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  sojourn  in  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  Eph.  iv.  9 ;  Heb.  xiii  20 ;  Rev.  i.  18  (also  1  Pet.  iii.  19, 
iv.  6 1),    (12)  His  resuorection,  as  an  element  in  the  missionary  preaching, 

1  Cor.  XV.  3-20 ;  Acts  xiii.  30-37,  xvii.  3,  18,  31 ;  and  in  Church  confession, 

2  Tim.  ii.  8,  cf .  Rom.  i.  4,  iv.  24  f . ;  Gal.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  18 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3  (see  p.  156 
above),  iii.  18,  21 ;  Heb.  vi.  2,  xiii.  20 ;  Rev.  i.  6,  18.  Details  brought  out 
are  (a)  rfl  mUpa  rfj  rpiTTj,  1  Cor.  v.  4 ;  (6)  appearances  during  a  somewhat 
extended  period.  Acts  xiii.  31,  cf.  i.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6-8 ;  (c)  an  appearance  to 
Peter — this  as  an  item  in  the  missionary  preaching,  which  is  not  distinctly 
affirmed  of  the  remaining  instances,  1  Cor.  xv.  5  (presupposed  in  Luke 
xxiv.  34,  but  narrated  neither  there  nor  elsewhere,  nor  referred  to  in  Mark 
xvi.  9-13) ;  (d)  an  appearance  to  the  twelve  apostles,  1  Cor.  xv.  5  (probably 
identical  with  Luke  xxiv.  36  flF. ;  John  xx.  19-23) ;  (e)  an  appearance  to  more 
than  500  brethren  at  once,  1  Cor.  xv.  6  (otherwise  not  reported);  (f)  an 
appearance  to  James,  1  Cor.  xv.  7  (not  recorded  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. ;  in 
the  Gosp.  of  the  Heb,  set  back  to  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  day,  OK, 
ii.  700) ;  (g)  an  appearance  to  all  the  apostles,  1  Cor.  xv.  7  (perhaps  identical 
with  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20,  or  with  Acts  i.  2-8 ;  Luke  xxiv.  44-51).  (13)  His 
exaltation  to  heaven  or  the  right  hand  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Eph.  i.  20 ; 
Col.  iii,  1 ;  PhQ.  ii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22  ;  Heb.  i.  3,  iv.  14,  vii.  26 ; 
Rev.  V.  6,  ii.  26  f.  (narrated  only  in  Acts  i.  9,  implied  Luke  xxiv.  51,  even 
according  to  the  shorter  text,  cf.  Acts  i.  2 ;  alluded  to,  John  vi  62,  xx.  17). 
II.  Words  op  Jesus.  (1)  Acts  xx.  35,  rrdvra  vnidci^a  vfuv,  Sri,  ovnas  K07na>vTas 
del  avTikafifidvca-Sai  t&v  daStvovvTCdv  fivrjfiovmiv  re  tS>v  \6y€ov  tov  Kvpiov 
"Ii/crov,  art  avros  tlirtv*  **  futKapiov  €<mv  fiaXXov  Mdvcu  tj  \afifidveiv"  All  the 
variations  from  this  fundamental  reading  (p.  372  f .  above)  can  be  reasonably 
accounted  for ;  thus  rhv  \6yov  in  the  Antiochian  recension,  and  rov  \6yov  in 
others  (Sahidic  and  Vulgate  versions,  some  min.),  because  only  a  single 
saying  is  cited.  So  also  with  the  somewhat  widespread  form  of  the  saying 
itself,  "  Blessed  is  the  giver  more  than  the  receiver,"  Peshito,  and  in  indirect 
quotation,  Ap,  Const  iv.  3,  Anast.  Qtbcest.  13,  fmicdpios,  Cod.  D  (in  the  direct 
form),  may  be  a  trace  of  this  alteration,  so  easily  suggested  by  the  recollection 
of  the  uniformly  personal  subjects  of  the  Beatitudes.  More  important  is  the 
proposal  of  Lachmann  and  Blass  to  connect  Trdvra  with  what  precedes.  The 
Peshito  has  altered  the  whole  construction  by  inserting  a  koI  before  ndpra 
and  omitting  8ti,  It  begins  a  new  sentence  with  ovrcasj  in  which  fivrjfwvev€iv 
also  depends  upon  del.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  connection  of  this 
infinitive  with  viriSti^a  gave  rise  also  to  the  alteration  fivTjfiovevere.  Paul 
admonished  the  elders  of  his  time  to  be  mindful  in  the  conduct  of  their  office 
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not  of  this  single  saying  only,  but  of  all  the  words  of  Jesus  (cf .  1  Tim.  vi.  3). 
That  these  constitute  a  suitable  standard  for  them  in  particuh^  is  shown  by 
the  citation  of  a  single  saying.  It  is  not  found  in  our  Qospels.  That  Luke 
quoted  it  "  from  the  ApodoUc  ChnsUtuUoni "  (see  above)  was  a  bit  of  neave 
folly  on  the  part  of  the  peeudo-Euthalius  (Zacagni,  420),  which  found 
currency  as  a  marginal  gloss.  On  the  other  hand,  Clement,  1  Cor.  ii.  1  (^diov 
MwT€s  Ij  \afifidvovT€s\  may  have  known  the  saying  from  Acts,  or  indepen- 
dently of  it.  (2)  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  rcHs  dt  yeyfifUfKoa-iv  irapayyfKkm  ovk  rya>  oKka 
6  Kvptog  ^^yvvcuKa  dv^  dvipot  fifj  x^P^^^oi  .  .  .  icm  Siv^pa  yuvoiKa  fiff  dcfiUvai** 
(cf.  Matt  xix.  6 ;  Mark  x.  9,  for  the  phrase,  Luke  xvi.  18,  an-oX Av/Dtei/i/v  drro 
dv^p6t).  The  words  which  the  present  writer  has  omitted  stand  outside  the 
construction,  and  so  do  not  belong  to  Jesus'  command.  That  a  traditional 
saying  of  Jesus  is  intended  is  shown  by  the  reverse  expression,  1  Cor.  vii.  12, 
Tois  ^  XoiTTols  X€y«  iyoi,  wk  6  KvptoSj  and  vii.  25,  n€p\  de  rStv  wapBivtov  iirirayffv 
Kvpiov  OVK  lfx<o.  We  are  still  in  the  same  position  to-day  with  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  hitherto  unmarried  persons  and  of  widows  (vii.  39  f.),  and  with 
regard  to  mixed  marriages  (viL  12-16).  Matt.  xix.  10-12  also  contains  no  com- 
mand. (3)  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  ovrmg  <coi  6  Kvpio£  dicro^ev  rots  rb  cvoyycXcov  Karayyc- 
Xovo-tv  cjc  rov  evoY/ekiov  ^v.  Cf.  Matt  x.  9-11 ;  Luke  x.  7f.,  for  the  phrase. 
Matt.  XL  1,  iutrdaraav  roU  dwdcKo.  1  Tim.  v.  18,  S^tos  6  ipydrrjs  rov  pjurOov 
avTov,  corresponds  more  closely  with  the  wording  of  Matt.  x.  10,  and  exactly 
with  that  of  Luke  x.  7,  but  it  is  not  quoted  as  a  saying  of  Jesus,  and  only 
apparently  as  Biblical ;  cf.  above,  p.  118  f.  (4)  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25,  the  words  of 
Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  see  above,  under  i.  7.  (5)  Here 
may  be  added  Col.  ii.  11,  ei/  rj  irtpirofiff  rov  Xpioroi),  as  Paul  calls  the  ecclesi- 
astical rite  of  baptism.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  described  as  the  circum- 
cision which  Christ  underwent  (Luke  ii.  21 ;  Gal.  iv.  4,  cf.  Rom.  xv.  8),  for  this 
was  just  what  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Gentile  Christians,  but  the  cir- 
cumcision commanded  by  Christ  in  distinction  from  that  appointed  by  the  law. 
Nor  can  rov  Xpicrrov  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  adjective  "  Christian,'' 
— ^a  term  not  yet  found  in  the  apostolic  vocabulary, — for  Paul  uses  the  formula 
€v  Xpurr^  in  that  sense ;  as  in  the  construction  with  to  evayyekiov,  etc  (see 
above,  p.  377  f.),  it  can  only  be  genitive  of  subject  and  author.  So  Eph. 
V.  25  f . ;  Paul  knows,  consequently,  a  command  of  Jesus  by  which  baptism 
was  ordained  in  the  Church.  Such  a  command  we  find  only  in  Matt, 
xxviii.  19  (cf.  John  iii.  22,  iv.  1).  1  Cor.  i.  17  is  not  inconsistent  with  this, 
for  Paul  is  not  speaking  there  of  preachers  in  general,  nor  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  but  declares  for  his  own  part  that  the  command  to  baptize  was  not 
included  in  his  commission  by  Chnst.  To  this  declaration,  indeed,  he  was 
impelled  by  those  Jewish  Christians  who  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  baptized  by  Peter  (vol.  i.  303,  n.  11).  Peter  certainly  was  bidden 
to  baptize,  but  not  so  Paul,  according  to  all  accounts.  (6)  1  Thess.  iv.  15, 
TovTo  yap  vpXv  \eyoft€v  iv  Xoy^  Kvpiov  kt\,  Paul  not  only  wishes  to  have  the 
eschatological  teaching  which  follows  received  as  reverently  as  if  it  were  a 
word  of  the  Lord,  but  will  have  it  understood  as  the  Lord's  own  word.  This 
by  no  means  guarantees  a  verbal  citation,  but  only  a  conscious  dependence 
on  reported  sayings  of  Jesus.  If  wha^  is  thus  introduced  seems  to  close  with 
iv.  18,  this  ia  simply  because  the  teaching  up  to  that  point  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  answer  to  the  questions  of  doubt  (iv.  13) ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  in  v.  1-5 
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that  conscious  dependence  on  the  discourses  of  Jesus  becomes  unmistakable. 
The  parallels  have  already  been  indicated  in  detail,  vol.  i.  223,  n.  4. 
Suggestions  of  Johannine  character  are  also  present,  especially  v.  4f.,  ovk 
iari  iv  o-Korci,  Iva  17  rffiepa  vfMg  &s  icX^irnyj  KaraXdPrf'  irdvT€S  yap  vficls 
viol  <f>aiT6s  i(TT€y  cf.  John  xii.  36  f.  This  completes  the  references  to  specific 
words  of  Jesus  in  the  writings  designated.  There  are  other  passages,  e,g, 
1  Thess.  iv.  2,  which  imply  a  reference  to  Jesus'  words,  though  it  cannot  be 
directly  proved.  The  profusion  of  thoughts  and  statements  in  the  Epistles, 
especially  1  John,  whidi  may  have  been  influenced  by  words  of  Jesus  living 
in  the  recollection  of  the  writers  and  the  Churches,  cannot  be  indicated  here. 
The  fancies  of  Resch,  who  sees  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  ix.  10,  xi.  26,  Eph.  v.  14, 

1  Tim.  V.  18  formal  citations  from  a  precanonical  gospel  {Agraphay  S.  162, 
172,  178,  222),  from  which  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  in  many  other 
passages  also,  have  not  become  more  worthy  of  belief  through  the  more 
detailed  elaborations  in  his  later  work,  Der  Paulimsmus  und  die  Logia  Jem. 
As  it  is  only  in  the  second  century,  with  Ignatius,  Barnabas,  and  Justin, 
that  we  find  it  gradually  becoming  customary  to  quote  from  the  Qospels 
used  in  the  Churches  with  yiypanraiy  it  is  self-evident  that  Paul  cannot  have 
referred  to  a  Gospel  when  he  used  this  or  a  similar  formula.  Cf.  also  Ewald, 
HauptprohUmy  143  f.,  202-208;  the  writer's  GKy  ii.  790flF.,  and  many  other 
passages ;  Ropes,  Die  Spruehe  Jesuy  S.  81,  and  the  remarks  there  noted. 

5.  (P.  372.)  In  the  writings  designed  for  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine (aside  from  Matthew),  James,  2  Pet.,  Jude,  and  in  the  corresponding 
discourses  in  Acts  i.  16-xi.  18,  we  find  references  to  the  following  gospel 
material : — I.  Histobioal  :  (1)  Davidic  descent.  Acts  ii.  30,  and,  indirectly. 
Acts  iv.  26-27.  (2)  "That  Jesus  was  of  Nazareth,"  Acts  ii.  22,  iii.  6,  iv.  10, 
vL  14,  X.  38,  cf.  xxiv.  6,  xxvi  9.  (3)  The  continued  intercourse  of  Jesus  with 
His  disciples,  and  His  public  ministry  from  (diro)  or  after  (furd)  the  baptism 
by  John,  Acts  i.  22,  x.  37.  In  addition  to  His  preaching  (Acts  x.  36),  His 
miraculous  work  is  also  particularly  emphasised,  and  viewed  as  a  result  of  His 
anointing  with  the  Spirit  and  power,  x.  38,  it  22  (cf.  iv.  27 ;  and  for  Uvayns, 
bo^Oy  dperfi,  2  Pet.  i  3, 16 ;  above,  p.  220,  line  11  from  end) ;  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
is  to  be  recalled  in  this  connection.  Galilee  is  mentioned  as  the  first  field  of 
this  activity,  x.  37,  but  "His  deeds  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem"  are  also  spoken 
of,  X.  39,  cf.  37.  (4)  The  prediction  of  Jesus  regarding  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  given,  John 
iL  19,  and  only  assumed  in  Matt.  xxvi.  61,  xxvii.  40,  Mark  xiv.  58,  xv.  29, 
evidently  underlies  Acts  vi.  14 ;  cf.  also  Jude  6  ;  see  above,  p.  254.  (5)  The 
call  and  choice  of  the  apostles  by  Jesus  Himself,  2  Pet.  i.  3;  see  above, 
p.  220  f. ;  presupposed,  Acts  i.  17.    (6)  The  Transfiguration  on  the  mount, 

2  Pet.  i.  16-18,  see  above,  p.  215  ff.  (7)  Jesus'  prediction  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  14,  see  above,  p.  212  f.  (8)  The  treachery  of  Judas,  Acts 
i.  16  ff.,  with  peculiar  details.  (9)  The  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  as  the  act  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  especially  its  rulers,  who  used  the  Gentile  Pilate  as  a  tool, 
Acte  ii.  23,  iii.  13,  17,  iv.  10  f.,  v.  30,  vii.  62.  (10)  The  choice  between 
Jesus  and  Barabbas  before  Pilate,  Acts  iii.  13  f.  (11)  Herod's  participa- 
tion. Acts  iv.  27.  (12)  The  resurrection  from  the  grave,  Acts  ii.  24-32, 
iii.  13,  15,  iv.  2,  10,  v.  30,  and  that,  too,  on  the  third  day,  x.  40.  (13)  The 
appearances  of  the  risen  Christ,  with  whom  the  apostles  ate  and  drank, 
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Acts  X.  41  (cf.  i.  4?);  this  is  not  actually  stated  in  the  Gospels,  as  Luke 
xxiv.  41-43  speaks  only  of  Jesus*  eating  before  the  disciples,  and  John 
xxi.  12  f.  only  of  the  disciples'  eating  before  Jesus.  It  is  on  the  ground  of 
these  appearances  that  they  are  witnesses  to  His  resurrection,  Acts  ii.  32, 
iii.  15,  V.  32.  (14)  The  exaltation  to  heaven.  Acts  ii.  33-36,  iii.  21,  v.  31. 
II.  Words  op  Jbsub  are  not  explicitly  cited.  With  regard  to  the  echoes  of 
them  in  James,  see  vol.  i.  114,  121  f.  That  the  apostles,  in  particular,  trans- 
mitted the  commands  of  Jesus  also  is  shown  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  see  above,  p.  210. 
With  regard  to  the  reference  to  John  xiii.  36,  xxi.  18  f.  in  2  Pet.  i.  14,  see 
above,  p.  214.  From  Acts  x.  42  it  seems  that  the  apostles  were  commissioned 
by  the  risen  Christ  to  testify  to  the  nation  that  Jesus  was  the  divinely 
appointed  judge  of 'the  living  and  the  dead  (cf.  2  Pet.  L  16,  vapovariav ;  L  4, 
inayyik^ara  ;  iii.  9,  €7rayy€\ia). 

6.  (P.  373.)  The  chief  passages  to  indicate  the  form  in  which  the  gospel 
tidings  were  transmitted  are  1  Cor.  xv.  1-3  {t6  cvoyf eXcov  t  tvrfyyeXta-dfirjv 
vfuvy  t  Koi  TrapeXd^crc — 'rrapiicaKa  yap  vpZv  h  koi  napika^v)  and  1  Cor.  xL  23 
(cyo)  yap  napeXaSov  dnb  rov  Kvpiov,  t  Kcik  'rrapiboDKa  vp.lv).  From  these  it 
appears  (1)  that  the  napabi86vm  of  the  apostle  with  regard  to  the  gospel  facts 
was  included  in  the  cvayyeXt^eo-^oc,  as  was  an  oral  communication,  like 
this  tvayytXiCca-Ba  and  every  other  napadidovai  in  the  planting  of  the  faith. 
Cf.  on  irapaMovcUf  irapd^oa-is,  and  the  corresponding  TrapcLKafifidveiv,  1  Cor. 
xi.  2 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  8  (jitradovvm  t6  cvayyiktov),  ii.  13  {napaka^6vT€S  \6yov 
aKoris  trap*  fifiS>v)y  iii.  4,  iv.  1  (wapfXrfjScr^  Trop'  7fM^v)i  iv.  2  (cSmKafiev  vfuv)^ 
iv.  11;  2  Thess.  ii.  5,  iii.  6  (t^v  irapd^a-Lv  ^v  TrapeXd^o'av  irap'  fjfi&v)  ;  cf.  also 
the  distinction  between  the  later  written  communication  and  the  earlier  oral, 
2  Thess.  ii.  15,  iii.  14;  further,  Rom.  vi.  17  (vol.  i.  374);  Gal.  i.  9;  CoL 
ii.  6 ;  Phil.  iv.  9.  It  appears  (2)  that  the  earlier  irapakaj^€iv  on  Paul's  part 
was  like  the  subsequent  irapakafietv  of  the  Corinthians,  that  is,  the  hearing  of 
oral  irapdhocris  ;  and  (3)  that,  without  prejudice  to  the  correctness  of  Gkl. 
i.  12,  16,  which  has  to  do  not  with  the  external  details  of  the  gospel  history, 
but  with  the  truth  of  redemption  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ  (ct  above, 
p.  352,  on  Heb.  ii.  3),  Paul  obtained  his  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
historical  facts  {rk  ntpl  rov  *Irj<rov,  see  above,  p.  377,  n.  2),  as  the  Corinthians 
did,  from  the  narrations  of  others  who  knew  them  before  him,  and  not 
through  any  extraordinary  revelations  from  Qod  or  Christ,  whether  once,  at  his 
conversion  (Gal.  i.  16 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6),  or  oftener,  subsequently  (2  Cor.  xii.  1  ff.). 
For,  apart  from  the  absurdity  of  such  a  superfluous  revelation,  a  communica- 
tion and  instruction  received  directly  from  the  Lord  would  necessarily  have 
been  expressed  by  napikafiov  napa  tov  Kvpiov  (cf.  1  Thess.  ii.  13,  iv.  1 ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  6;  2  Tim.  i.  13,  ii.  2,  iii.  14;  Gal.  i.  12;  John  i.  41,  vi.  45, 
vii.  51,  viii.  26,  40,  xv.  15  ;  Acts  xx.  24).  By  dno  tov  Kvpiov  (which  is 
unquestionably  the  correct  reading  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23  against  D,  which  alone 
has  Trapd,  and  G,  which  alone  has  0€ov)  Paul  means  to  say  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  the  tradition  which  he  brought  the  Corinthians  from  three  to 
five  years  before,  and  of  which  he  now  reminds  them,  is  not  only  identical 
with  that  which  he  himself  received  after  his  conversion  some  twenty-two 
years  earlier,  but  descended  from  Jesus  Himself  to  him,  or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  can  be  traced  back  to  Jesus  Himself,  with  whose  acts  and  words 
on  the  night  before  His  death  we  have  here   to   do.     Who   were    the 
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human  media  of  transmission  between  Jesus  and  Paul  may  be  gathered 
from  the  story  of  PauFs  life  (Acts  ix.  17-30,  xi.  26-30,  xiii.  1 ;  Gal.  i, 
17-ii.  14). 

7.  (P.  378.)  Marcion  probably  wrote  t6  wayyiXiov  without  fiov  in  Eom. 
ii.  16  (OKy  ii.  516),  and  his  disciples  in  the  time  of  Origen  and  the  centuries 
following  did  not  emphasise  this  fioC,  but  the  singular  in  Rom.  ii.  16  and 
the  assertion  of  the  oneness  of  the  gosx>el  in  Gal.  i.  6-8,  in  order  thus  to  lodge 
a  complaint  against  the  Church,  which  had  not  one  Gospel,  but  several 
(torn.  V.  7  in  Jo.,  ed.  Preuschen,  p.  104.  24 ;  Adamantius,  Dial.  c.  Marc,  ed. 
Bakhuyzen,  p.  10  f . ;  Chrysost.  in  Oal,  i.  6  f .,  Montf.  x.  667).  In  these  passages 
they  thought  of  a  book,  and  in  their  dispute  with  the  Catholics  now  and  then 
asserted,  on  this  groimd,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  their  Marcionitic  Gospel, 
after  their  daim  that  Christ  Himself  had  written  it  had  been  disproved  {Dial, 
808  ;  Caspari,  Anec,  p.  11  i).  Marcion  himself  was  not  responsible  for  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  Origen  was  already  acquainted  with  the  application  of 
2  Cor.  viiL  18  to  Luke  as  evangelist  as  an  accepted  and  traditional  inter- 
pretation (Horn.  I.  in  Luc, :  "  Unde  et  ab  apostolo  merito  collaudatur  dicente 
^  cuius  laus  in  evangelio  est  per  omnes  ecclesias.'  Hoc  enim  de  nuUo  alio 
didtur  et  nisi  de  Luca  dictum  traditur.**  This  is  the  proper  punctuation, 
and  not  traditttr^  as  introduction  of  the  following  citation  from  Luke  i.  3 ; 
Delarue,  iii.  933).  This  tradition  is  continued  by  Ephrem,  Comm.  in  Ep.  Pauli^ 
103 ;  Jerome,  Vir.  HI,  viL ;  Prsef .  Comm,  in  MaUh, ;  Comm.  in  Ep,  ad  PhiUm,  24. 
Origen,  too,  does  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Marcionites  to  refer  Rom.  ii.  16 
to  a  book  (see  above),  and  has  no  scruple  in  calling  the  Book  of  Luke  "  the 
Gospel  praised  by  Paul "  (in  Eus.  H.  E,  vL  26.  6).  Eusebius  {H,  E,  iii.  4.  8) 
reports  it  as  a  common  opinion  that  wherever  Paul  says  Kara  rh  evayyikiov 
fjLov,  he  means  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Of.  OK^  i.  166,  n.  3,  619,  666.  This 
would  apply  to  Eom.  ii.  16,  xvi.  26,  2  Tim.  ii  8,  and  logically  also  to  r^  cvoy- 
ycXiov  ^fJMVj  2  Cor.  iv.  3  ;  1  Thess.  i.  6  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  Ephrem's  opinion  (ThLby  1893,  coL  471).  The  absurdities  to  which  one 
would  thus  be  led  even  in  Bom.  ii.  16,  xvi.  26,  hardly  need  to  be  stated.  The 
idea  that  the  missionaries  immediately  after  their  oral  preaching  handed  the 
€k)spels  to  their  believing  hearers  may  fit  the  time  of  Trajan,  of  which  Eus. 
H.  E,  iii  37.  2,  speaks.  To  carry  it  back  into  the  time  of  Paul  and  Peter  is 
an  anachronism.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  of  Bartholomew's  bringing 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  India  or  South  Arabia  may  be  true  (§  64,  n.  7). 

8.  (P.  374.)  For  a  contrast  of  the  one  reading  the  book  in  the  assembly 
and  the  many  hearers,  cf.  Bev.  i  3.  Li  1  Tim.  iv.  13,  also,  di/dyi/00-tff  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  private  study,  but  of  the  public  reading  to  the  congregation 
which  was  included  in  the  teacher's  duty.  The  exhortation  and  other  forms 
of  teaching  followed  the  reading  (Luke  iv.  20 ;  Acts  xiii  16;  Just.  Apol,  i.  67). 
Beading  aloud  in  a  circle  of  friends  was  a  preliminary  to  publication, 
Plin.  Epist,  i  13,  ii  19,  iii  7.  6,  18.  4,  v.  3.  7-11,  12  {al.  13),  17,  vi.  16, 
vii  17.  7,  viii  12 ;  Tac.  dt  Oral,  9 ;  Luc.  Hist.  Conscr,  9.  A  public  read- 
ing, at  which  those  interested  gathered  in  large  numbers,  often  served  also 
to  bring  into  more  general  notice  books  already  published;  cf.  August. 
Retract,  ii.  68. 

9.  (P.  374.)  Clem.  1  Cor,  xiii.  1,  fitfivrffiivoi  rSv  \6y<ov  rov  Kvplov  ^Irjirov ; 
cf .  xlvi.  7  ;  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  ii.  3,  cf .  GKj  i.  841 ;  Orig.  Exhort.  Mart.  7,  lAVTjfjLow 
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cvrcov  Tw  Md^avToSy  "  cya>  de  Xcyo  " ;  Vita  Polyc,  xxiv.  31,  ed.  Duchesiie,  pp. 
30,  36.  But  tilie  Christians  are  also  expressly  ^  reminded  "  of  the  contents 
of  the  O.T.  Scriptures,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  Clem.  1  Cor, 
liii.  1,  IxiL  3. 


§  49.  THE  COMMON  TRADITION  IN  THE  CHURCH 
REGARDING  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

The  history  of  the  Canon  shows  that  by  130  at  the 
latest  our  four  Gospels  were  read  in  the  Church  services 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  "  Catholic  Church "  of  that 
time  (Ign.  Smyrn.  viii.  2).  A  definite  opinion  regarding 
the  composition  of  these  books  by  particular  authors  was 
equally  common,  as  was  also  apparently  a  judgment 
regarding  the  time  when  they  were  written.  We  begin 
at  once  with  a  statement  of  this  general  tradition,  and 
an  estimate  of  its  worth. 

I.  In  the  period  between  180  and  220,  Matthew  and 
John,  who  were  apostles,  and  Mark  and  Luke,  disciples 
of  apostles,  were  everywhere  regarded  as  the  authors  of 
the  four  books  which,  even  as  early  as  150,  were  commonly 
called  Gospels  (Just.  Apol.  L  66,  &  KoKelTai,  evay^ekta).  The 
occasional  designation  of  the  Gospels  briefly  as  writings  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  the  evangelists  as  apostles  {e.g.  Iren. 
iii  11.  9  ;  GK^  i.  154  ff.),  is  explained,  so  far  as  it  requires 
any  explanation  at  all,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  fact  that 
later  writers,  influenced  partly  by  the  analogous  usage  in 
the  N.T.,  employed  the  title  apostle,  not  only  for  the 
Twelve  and  'Paul,  but  also  to  designate  their  helpers  in 
preaching,  as  Barnabas,  Luke,  and  others  (Forsch.  vL  6-8). 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  Gospels  written  by  Mark  and  Luke  were  associated  more 
or  less  intimately  with  their  teachers,  Peter  and  Paul  (see 
below).  It  was  only  this  tradition  of  the  Church  regarding 
the  composition  of  the  Grospels  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  which  at  that  time  found  embodiment  in  the 
Greek  M8S.,  and  soon  afterwards  also  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
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Latin  translation,  even  in  the  titles,  i.e.  the  superscriptions, 
the  subscriptions  and  column-headings  of  the.  separate 
Grospels, — the  original  form  of  which  in  all  probability  was 
leari^  MarOaiov,  Kara  Mapxov^  etc.  (n.  1).  To  be  sure,  the 
Manichean  Faustus,  who  referred  this  fcarii,  Mardcuov,  etc., 
to  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  themselves,  found  in  it,  at 
the  same  time,  the  admission  that  the  GrOspels  were  not 
written  by  the  apostles  and  followers  of  the  apostles,  but 
composed  later  by  unknown  persons,  on  the  basis  of  alleged 
traditions,  from  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  (n.  2). 
This  opinion  has  been  very  commonly  circulated  up  to  the 
present  time,  only  with  the  difference  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  evangelists  themselves,  but  the  Church  gathering  and 
circulating  the  Gospels,  which  is  made  to  say  in  this 
peculiar  way  that  the  Gospels  were  not  written  by  the 
four  persons  named,  but  by  others  writing  in  their  spirit 
and  under  their  names.  The  absurdity  of  this  view  is 
perfectly  apparent.  For,  in  the  Jirst  place,  the  oldest 
witnesses  for  the  /cark  Marffatov^  namely,  Irenaeus,  Clement, 
and  the  author  of  the  Muratori  fragment  (n.  3),  state  as 
explicitly  as  do  Origen  and  all  the  other  later  authors, 
that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  wrote  the  Grospels 
bearing  their  respective  names.  Li  the  second  place,  the 
Church  teachers  of  this  period  had  received,  and  trans- 
mitted as  trustworthy,  the  tradition  that  the  ultimate 
source  of  Mark's  Gospel  was  Peter's  oral  preaching  (§  51), 
and  it  was  a  very  common  supposition  that  a  similar, 
relation  existed  between  Luke's  Gospel  and  Paul  After 
this  tradition  regarding  Mark's  Gt)spel,  which  reaches  back 
to  the  first  century,  had  become  general,  a  title  intended 
to  designate  not  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  person 
who  was  its  guarantee  and  final  security,  could  only  have 
read  evarf/iXiov  Korh  Herpov^  not  icariL  Map/cov.  In  the 
same  way,  kutu  IlavXov  would  have  taken  the  place  of 
tcara  Aovk&v.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  this  /carii  Mardalov 
a  book-title  in  the  usual  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used, 
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ie.  to  designate  simply  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is 
to  be  explained,  especially  in  its  original  form,  without 
eieiyyeKufVy  from  the  peculiar  character  of  these  books  and 
their  place  in  the  Church.  Sayings  of  Jesus  were  cited 
gener^y  with  the  formula,  **  The  Lord  says  "  or  "  said,"  or 
"  The  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel,"  or  "  It  is  written  in  the 
Gk>spel,"  or  "  The  Gospel  says."  The  name  used  in  the 
apostolic  age  to  designate  the  oral  preaching  of  salvation 
was  transferred  to  the  documents  in  which  later  genera- 
tions possessed  this  preaching,  without  any  distinction 
being  made  between  the  separate  books  in  which  the  one 
and  only  gospel  of  Christ  was  found.  Indeed,  the  singular 
TO  evarfii\i.ov  was  probably  used  before  the  plural  tcl 
eiuvyyikia  as  a  general  designation  of  all  such  writings. 
It  was  not  until  later  that  eva^ikiov  came  to  be  used  of  a 
single  writing  of  this  character,  and  eva^ekia  to  denote  a 
number  of  them.  When,  however,  it  became  necessary  to 
say  on  what  authority  the  claim  was  made  that  the  Lord 
had  spoken  this  or  that  single  word  in  the  Gospel,  or  that 
the  G<>spel  testified  this  or  that  fact,  following  common 
usage,  the  expression  was  employed :  "  According  to 
Matthew,  the  Lord  said  "  ;  "  According  to  John,  on  one 
occasion  Jesus  changed  water  into  wine";  "The  Gospel 
testifies,  according  to  Mark,  that  Jesus  was  asleep  in  the 
ship  upon  a  pillow."  The  apostolic  conception  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Gospel — a  thought  which  the  Church 
.  could  not  give  up  to  the  Marcionites  (above,  p.  385,  n.  7) 
— produced  necessarily  in  the  Church  the  conception  of 
the  inseparable  unity  of  the  four  Gospels.  This  idea 
explains  not  only  these  formulae  of  citation,  which  were 
in  use  early,  and  which  continued  current  also  in  the 
centuries  that  followed,  but  also  such  titles  as  Kara  Mar- 
Oalov  kt\.  These  last  presuppose,  as  a  general  title  of  the 
collection  of  Gospel  writings,  evayyiXiov,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  w/>09  'P&fuilov^  presupposed  that  the  single  writing 
so  entitled  was  part  of  a  collection  of  IlavXov  hnaTo\al, 
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Leaving  out  of  account  the  denial  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  made  at  a  comparatively  late  date, 
drca  170,  by  the  Alogi,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  the  tradition  of  the  Church  embodied 
in  the  titles  of  the  Gospels  was  contradicted  by  no  one  in 
the  second  century,  whether  members  of  the  Church  or 
heretics.  Justin  calls  the  Gospels  regularly  "memoirs 
of  the  apostles,"  and  remarks  incidentally  in  connection 
with  the  account  of  Jesus'  baptism,  "  The  apostles  of  this 
our  Christ  (or  His  apostles,  i.e.  apostles  of  this  our  Christ) 
themselves  have  written  this  "  {Dial.  Ixxxviii. ) ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  quoting  something  a  parallel  to  which  is  to 
be  found  only  in  Luke  xxii.  44,  i.e.  in  a  Gospel  written  by 
a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles,  he  uses  the  more  exact 
expression,  "  It  is  written  in  the  memoirs  which  I  claim 
were  composed  by  the  apostles  and  by  their  disciples" 
{r&v  iKeivoL^  wapa/co\ov07)advr(ov^  Dial,  ciii.).  When  we  take 
into  consideration  also  that  in  two  other  passages,  where 
Justin  introduces  material  peculiar  to  Luke's  writings,  he 
is  careful  not  to  say  unconditionally  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  by  the  apostles  {ApoL  i.  33,  ol  airo/ivrf/AovevcravTe^ 
irdvra  rk  irepl  rov  a-aynjpo^  fjfi&v  *I.  Xp,  ;  Dial.  CV.,  ©9  dwo  t&v 
airofivTiiiovevpArwv  ifioBofiev),  it  is  practically  certain  that, 
like  Irenseus  and  all  the  later  authors,  Justin  distinguishes 
between  Gospels  written  by  apostles  and  Gospels  which 
originated  from  their  disciples;  and  that  he  knew  the 
third  Gospel  to  be  a  work  of  the  latter  kind,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  speaking  generally  of  the 
"memoirs  of  the  apostles"  {GK,  I  476,  478  ff.,  497). 
Even  the  Gnostics,  the  disciples  of  Valentinus  and 
Marcion,  never  ascribed  the  Gospels  used  in  the  Church  to 
any  other  authors  than  those  to  whom  they  were  ascribed 
by  the  Church  itself  The  preparation  of  a  collection  of 
Gospel  traditions,  under  the  title  Evangelium  Veritatis, 
by  Valentinus  or  his  disciples  (Iren.  iii.  11.  9;  GK,  i. 
748  ff),  implied  a  certain  criticism  of  the  Gospels  used  by 
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the  Church.  They  claim  that  in  their  common  form  the 
Gospels  do  not  contain  the  full  truth  concerning  Jesus, 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  secret  tradition,  their  reports, 
which  are  contradictory  in  many  points,  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly understood.  Nevertheless,  the  Valentinians  cite 
and  cjomment  upon  the  Gospels  used  in  the  Church  as 
apostolic  writings  {GK,  i.  732  f.,  741  £,  744,  n.  1).  The 
Acts  of  Peter,  written  drca  170  by  a  member  of  the 
Valentinian  school,  or  by  a  man  in  close  touch  with  it 
(above,  p.  73,  n.  7),  represent  the  book  of  the  Gospel 
read  in  the  Church  assembly  to  be  an  apostolic  work  in  the 
composition  of  which  Peter  also  seems  to  have  had  a  part. 
John  xxi.  25  and  1  John  i.  1-4  are  adduced  to  show  the 
need  of  interpretation  and  enlargement ;  but  still  no  fault 
is  found  with  the  book  directly,  much  less  is  it  ascribed  to 
less  notable  and  later  authors  {Acta  Petri,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  66  f.  ;  GK,  ii.  848,  n.  2,  849  ff.).  Others  went  further 
than  the  Valentinians  in  their  criticism  of  the  Gospels  used 
by  the  Church,  and  claimed  that  much  of  a  Jewish  legalistic 
character  was  to  be  found  in  them.  Still,  they  did  not 
attack  the  tradition  regarding  their  origin,  but  charged 
the  apostles,  whom  they  also  accepted  as  authors  of  the 
Gospels,  with  having  combined  those  elements  that  did  not 
belong  in  the  Gospel  with  the  words  of  Jesus ;  and  this  was 
explained  to  be  due  to  Jewish  prejudices,  by  which  they 
were  still  influenced,  and  to  the  misunderstanding  of  Jesus' 
manner  of  teaching,  which  was  to  a  large  extent  accommo- 
dative (n.  4).  Marcion,  the  boldest  of  these  critics,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
in  other  points,  including  literary  matters  (vol.  L  p.  481), 
left  the  Gospels  unassailed  as  regards  their  authorship. 
According  to  him,  the  apostles,  who  were  of  Jewish  origin 
themselves,  went  so  far  as  to  deliberately  falsify  the  Grospel 
in  the  books  which  they  wrote,  and  this  evil  work  was 
completed  by  others  of  kindred  spirit  through  the  insertion 
of  later  interpolations  {GK,  i.  591-594,  656-680).     It 
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cannot  here  be  pointed  out  in  detail  how  Marcion  criticised 
the  separate  Gospels.  The  important  remnants  of  his  own 
Gospel  extant  show  very  clearly  the  thoroughgoing  criticism 
which  he  thought  necessary  in  the  case  of  Luke's  Gospel 
{GK,  I  680-718,  ii.  455-494).  He  was  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied, not  only  with  the  details  of  this  Gospel,  which  he 
could  have  cut  out  as  later  interpolation, — just  as  he  had 
removed  similar  elements  from  the  Pauline  letters, — but 
with  its  whole  plan  and  spirit  as  well,  and  so  necessarily 
with  its  author.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  in 
the  single  passage  of  Paul's  letters  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  Marcion 
rejected  2  Timothy  altogether)  where  Luke  is  mentioned  in  a 
significant  manner,  he  cut  out  the  words  6  tarpon  6  a/yainjT6^, 
which  expressed  the  author's  esteem  of  Luke  ;  so  that  Luke 
was  left  in  this  passage,  as  in  Philemon  24,  without  any 
distinguishing  characterisation,  in  the  suspicious  company 
of  the  ill-famed  Demas  (GK,  i.  665,  705  f.,  ii.  528).  Unless 
we  are  disposed  to  assume  a  very  singular  coincidence  in 
explanation  of  this  omission,  it  proves  that  Marcion  knew 
Luke's  Gospel,  which  he  made  the  principal  basis  of  his 
own  Gospel,  to  be  the  work  of  Luke,  the  disciple  of  Paul, 
and  that,  far  from  attempting  to  dispute  this  tradition, 
he  calumniated  Luke,  whom  he,  too,  recognised  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  current  in  the  Church  under  his  name. 
An  oral  tradition  which  was  accepted  so  early  and  so 
universally  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  was  the  tradition 
that  the  Gospels  used  by  the  Church  were  written  by 
the  Apostles  Matthew  and  John,  and  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  hardly  needs  in  support  of 
itself  a  documentary  tradition,  which  was  later  doubted. 

The  rise  of  this  tradition  from  actual  facts  adequate  to 
explain  its  origin  is  all  the  more  necessary,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  books  themselves  which  would  necessarily 
have  given  rise  to  the  unanimous  tradition  regarding  their 
authors.  In  the  case  of  the  Gospels  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  personality  of  the  authors 
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is  nowhere  betrayed  by  the  use  of  an  "  L"  In  Matt.  ix.  9, 
X.  3,  the  name  of  the  apostle  to  whom  the  first  Gospel  is 
ascribed  occurs,  but  without  any  hint  of  the  author's 
special  interest  in  this  apostle.  The  names  of  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  are  not  found  at  all  in  the  books  bearing  their 
respective  names.  From  the  preface  to  the  third  Gospel 
and  the  "  we  "  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  Acts,  it 
possibly  could  be  inferred  that  this  work  in  two  parts  was 
written  by  the  disciple  of  an  apostle,  and  by  a  man  who 
was  for  a  time  a  companion  of  Paul.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  work  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  author 
was  Luke  rather  than  Titus.  From  several  passages  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  it  is  possible  to  infer  that  its  author  belonged 
to  the  apostolic  circle;  but,  judging  from  our  present 
knowledge  of  exegesis  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  cleverest 
scholar  of  that  time  could  not  have  guessed  that  the 
author  was  John  and  not  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or 
Alphaeus,  or  Bartholomew,  or  Simon  Zelotes.  It  foUowB, 
therefore,  that  the  tradition  associated  with  the  four 
Gospels  from  the  time  when  they  began  to  circulate,  which 
was  not  once  attacked  during  the  entire  period  firom 
70-170  even  by  hostile  critics,  of  whom  these  books  had 
no  lack  even  at  this  early  date,  is  based  not  upon  learned 
conjectures,  but  upon  facts  which  at  that  time  were 
incontrovertible. 

IL  Origen  claims  to  have  learned  as  tradition  that  the 
four  Gospels  of  the  Church  were  written  in  the  order  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  them  in  our  Bibles  (n.  5). 
In  order  to  estimate  properly  this  tradition  and  other 
statements  which  possibly  coidd  seem  to  us  ambiguous,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  ancient  Church  the 
separate  parts  of  the  collection  of  Gospels  were  arranged  in 
various  orders,  and  that  until  the  third  century  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  not  written  in  book  form  in  our  sense  of 
the  word  book,  i.e.  in  the  form  of  a  codex  which  could 
contain  a  large  number  of  writings,  but  in  rolls  which  were 
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of  limited  thougli  for  the  most  part  of  quite  uniform  size. 
Books  of  the  average  compass  of  our  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Revelation  required  each  a  roll.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  indicate  externally  that  a  number  of 
such  writings  belonged  together  was  by  placing  the  rolls 
belonging  together  in  one  holder  or  the  same  drawer  of  a 
bookcase  (n.  6).  At  the  time,  when  this  method  was  in 
use  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  order  of  the 
Gospels.  The  transition  began  to  be  made  from  the  roll  to 
the  codex  in  Origen's  lifetime,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
himself  saw  codices  in  which  all  four  Grospels  were  written. 
But  the  order  in  which  he  found  them  seems  to  have  been 
that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  for  a  long  time,  John, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke.  Neither  this  nor  any  other 
arrangement  could  have  had  influence  upon  the  tradition 
stated  above  regarding  the  order  in  which  the  Gospels 
were  written,  or  upon  the  statements  of  writers  before 
Origen's  time,  because  the  codex  did  not  come  into  general 
use  until  during  the  course  of  the  third  century,  and  then 
only  gradually.  What  Origen  gives  as  a  tradition,  without 
any  thought  of  a  divergent  view,  is  expressed  also  by 
IrensBUS  and  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  fragment  without 
the  least  indication  of  uncertainty  (n.  7).  It  continued  to 
be  the  prevalent  view  in  antiquity  (n.  8),  and  it  was  this 
more  than  anything  else  which  brought  it  about,  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  Gospels  familiar  to  us  displaced  more 
and  more  the  other  arrangements  in  the  East  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  on,  and  after  Jerome  also 
in  the  West.  But  Irenseus  makes  further  statements  of  a 
more  definite  character  (n.  7).  According  to  him,  the  time 
when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  gospel  in  Rome, 
and  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church  there, 
Matthew,  who  lived  among  the  Hebrews,  issued  a  gospel 
writing  in  their  language.  After  the  death  of  the  two 
apostles,  Mark,  the  follower  and  interpreter  of  Peter, 
delivered  to  the  Church  in  written  form  what  Peter  had 
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preached  IreneBns  makes  Luke's  Gospel  follow  that  of 
Mark,  but  without  more  exact  indication  of  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  So,  with  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
he  says  merely  that  John  issued  the  same  after  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  other  Gospels,  during  his  residence  in  Ephesus. 
According  to  Irenaeus'  idea  of  the  chronology  (above,  p.  76), 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  appeared  between  61-66,  Mark  not 
long  after  66  or  67,  and  Luke  somewhat  later ;  while  John, 
who,  according  to  Irenaeus  (v.  30.  3),  wrote  Revelation 
toward  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign  (died  96),  and  was  still 
alive  in  the  first  years  of  Trajan's  reign,  98-117  (Iren. 
ii  22.  5,  iiL  3.  4),  must  have  composed  his  Gospel  some- 
time between  75  and  95.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  farther,  that 
Irenaeus  had  read  Papias'  work  (v.  33.  4),  which  contained 
notices  regarding  the  origin  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and, 
according  to  a  doubtful  report,  also  of  John.  With  refer- 
ence to  Mark,  Papias  preserved  a  statement  of  his  teacher, 
John,  whom  Irenaeus  held  to  be  the  apostle  of  this  name, 
in  which  Mark  is  represented  as  having  reproduced  faith- 
fully in  his  Gospel  his  recollections  of  Peter's  narratives 
(§51).  This  statement  seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  that 
Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  vicinity  where  his  teacher 
Peter  was  staying,  or  it  seems  to  presuppose  that  Peter 
was  no  longer  alive  when  Mark  wrote.  Since  Irenaeus  uses, 
among  other  expressions  of  the  teacher  of  Papias,  the  same 
peculiar  phrase  which  the  latter  employed  to  express  the 
relation  in  which  Mark  stood  to  Peter  {kpin/qvevrr)^  nSrpov), 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Irenaeus  was  aware  that  his  view 
regarding  the  time  of  the  composition  of  Mark's  Gospel  was 
in  agreement  not  only  with  that  of  Papias,  but  also  with 
that  of  his  teacher  John  the  presbyter,  who,  according  to 
Irenaeus,  was  the  apostle  John.  This  is  to  be  kept  well  in 
mind  in  considering  a  statement  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
which  appears  to  be  directly  to  the  contrary  (n.  9 ).  Clement 
claims  to  have  received  from  his  teachers  the  tradition  that 
the  Gk)spels  containing  a  genealogy  of  Christ  were  written 
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before  the  others.  Inasmuch  as  Clement  reports,  also  in 
the  same  connection,  that  John  wrote  last,  with  the*incom- 
pleteness  or  one-sided  character  of  the  other  Gospels  in 
view,  his  chronology  agrees  with  the  only  other  tradition 
handed  down  in  making  Matthew  write  first  and  John 
last.  But  his  report  varies  from  the  other  tradition — if 
his  short  statement  is  to  be  taken  literally — ^in  represent- 
ing not  only  Matthew,  but  also  Luke,  which  likewise  has  a 
chronology,  to  have  been  written  earlier  than  Mark,  which 
lacks  such  a  chronology.  In  line  with  this  variation 
would  be  the  supposition  that  Clement,  following  some 
older  source,  placed  the  composition  of  Mark  in  the  life- 
time of  Peter,  and  not,  as  Irenaeus,  affcer  the  death  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  This  last  difference  would  not  be  very  consider- 
able, since,  according  to  the  older  tradition,  Peter's  stay  in 
Eome  was  very  brief,  lasting  at  longest  only  a  year 
(above,  p.  165  ff.;  above,  pp.  68-84);  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
IrensDus  manifestly  means  to  say  that  Mark  issued  his 
Gospel  soon  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  PauL  Following 
Clement,  Mark  would  have  to  be  dated  in  63  or  64,  while, 
according  to  Irenseus,  it  was  written  somewhere  about  67. 
Inasmuch,  also,  as  the  tradition  concerning  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  was  not 
so  definite  as  that  concerning  Mark,  the  opinion  that  Luke 
was  written  before  Mark  could  have  been  merely  an 
inference  from  the  close  of  Acts.  If  it  was  assumed,  as  is 
still  done  by  numerous  scholars,  that  Luke  wrote  Acts 
inamediately  affcer  the  close  of  the  two  years  (Acts  xxviii. 
30), — ^which  would  imply  that  his  Gospel  was  written 
somewhat  earlier, — and  if  the  fact  was  also  considered  that 
Luke  makes  no  note  of  Peter's  residence  in  Rome  at  the 
time,  or  if  it  was  known  from  the  tradition  that  Peter  did 
not  come  to  Rome  until  after  Paul's  departure  from  the 
city  (above,  p.  165  £),  the  conclusion  must  have  been  drawn 
that  Luke  wrote  earlier  than  Mark,  i.e.  if  the  latter  wrote 
his  Gospel  in  Rome  under  Peter's  supervision.     But  closer 
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scrutiny  of  Clement's  own  words  shows  that  he  knows  and 
says  nothing  of  the  completion  of  Mark's  Gospel  in  Peter's 
lifetime  (§51).  In  any  case,  Clement's  isolated  statement, 
which  seems  to  say  that  Luke  was  written  before  Mark, 
must  give  way  before  the  tradition  which  represents  the 
two  Gospels  as  having  been  written  in  the  order  Mark- 
Luke,  not  only  because  the  witness  for  the  latter  view  is 
incomparably  stronger,  but  also  because  Clement's  view 
might  have  been  the  result  of  critical  reflection,  which  is 
inconceivable  in  the  case  of  the  opposing  tradition. 
Learned  hypotheses,  however,  no  matter  how  old  they 
may  be,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  tradition ;  all  that 
they  show  is  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  intelligence 
possessed  by  those  by  whom  they  are  made,  regarding 
which  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  text-book  to  judge. 

1.  (P.  387.)  Cod.  B  lias  as  titles  of  the  four  Gospels  and  as  headings  of  the 
columns  simply  Kara  MaBdatov  fcrX.;  so  also  K  in  the  headings  of  the  columns, 
but  in  the  subscriptions  of  Mark,  Luke,  John  tvayyeXtov  Kara  MapKov  icrX. 
In  the  uncials  the  latter  is  the  rule,  only  sometimes  atayythov  is  written 
once  instead  of  twice  in  succession,  e,g.  Cod.  D,  ed.  Scrivener,  p.  262,  wayyeXiov 
KOT  \avK.av  (7r\ffp<»6tj'  apxerai  kot  fiapKov.  So  also  in  the  Latin  MSS.  That 
the  Latins  did  not  originate  their  secundum  MaJtikcBvm^  but  took  it  at  first 
hand  from  the  Greek  MSS.,  is  shown  by  the  Greek  form  caJta  Ma/rcumy  Lucam, 
etc.,  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  version,  Cyprian,  Firmicus  Matemus, 
Lucifer,  Priscillian  (OK,  i.  164,  n.  6 ;  also  the  true  Victorinus  of  Pettau,  cf. 
Haussleiter  in  ThLB,  1895,  S.  194 ;  Marius  Victorinus,  cordra  AricmoSyiv,  4,  8, 
18,  see  note  3  below ;  Jerome,  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  Vail.  vii.  449 ;  Onomast,,  ed.  Lagarde, 
p.  99.  23).  The  same  is  true  of  the  Egyptian  versions.  The  Syrians,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  all  forms  of  their  translation  of  the  Gospel  have  simply 
"  of  Matthew  "  instead  of  "  according  to  Matthew."  Tertullian  also,  who  did 
not  as  yet  have  a  Latin  Gospel,  avoided  Kordt  secundum, 

2.  (P.  387.)  Faustus,  in  August,  contra  Faustvm,  xxxii.  2,  appeals  to  the 
criticism  which  the  Catholics  also  apply  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  then  in- 
quires :  '*  Solius  filii  putatis  testamentum  non  potuisse  corrumpi,  solum  non 
habere  aliquid,  quod  in  se  debeat  improbari?  Prsesertim  quod  nee  ah  ipso 
scnptv/m  constat  nee  ab  eius  apostolisy  sed  longo  post  tempore  a  ^ibusdam 
incerU  norrvinis  viris,  qui  ne  sibi  non  haberetur  fides  scribentibus,  quae 
nescirent,  partim  apostolorum  nomine,  partim  eorum,  qui  apostolos  secvH 
viderentuT,  scriptorum  suorum  frordibus  indiderunt,  adseverantes  secundum 
COS  se  scripsisse  quae  scripserint.  Quo  magis  mihi  videntur  injuria  gravi 
affecisse  discipulos  Christi,  quia  quse  dissona  idem  et  repugnantia  scriberent, 
ea  referrent  ad  ipsos  et  secundum  eos  hcec  scribere  se  profiterentur  evangelia, 
quae  tantis  sint  referta  erroribus,  tantis  contrarietatibus  narrationum  simul 
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ac  aententiarum,  ut  nee  eibi  prorsus  nee  inter  se  ipsa  conveniant.''  Quite 
similarly  again  zzxiii.  3.  The  replies  of  Augustine,  especially  xxxii.  16, 19, 
21,  22,  xxxiii.  6-8,  are  also  worth  reading.  Even  Lagarde  (MiUeilungenf 
iy.  109)  could  write :  *'  The  Qospels  in  the  earliest  sources  bear  the  title, 
Qospels  according  to  Matthew,  etc.;  except  in  the  interpolated  MSS.,  then, 
they  are  not  given  out  as  GK>spels  of  Matthew,''  etc.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Jews  like  Hamburger,  Jesus  von  Nazareth^  1896,  S.  8,  go  still  further  in  the 
same  direction. 

3.  (P.  387.)  Iren.  i.  26.  2,  27.  2,  iii.  11.  7,  8,  9,  14.  4 ;  Clem.  Pad. 
i.  38  ;  Strom,  i.  145, 147 ;  Qwis  Div.  v ;  Hypotyp.  on  1  Pet.  v.  13  ;  1  John  i.  1 ; 
Can.  Mur.  line  2  {OK,  ii.  6.  21  f.,  140).  For  the  old  formulas  of  citation,  cf. 
OK,  i.  162  f .  On  those  in  which  the  original  significance  of  the  Korh  M.  still 
appears  {OK,  i.  167,  note  2),  cf .  also  Victor,  contra  Arianos,  iv.  18,  "  Idem  {sc. 
Christus)  tamen,  ut  ostenderet  suam  prsesentiam  semper,  Karh  MarBaiov  sic 
loquitur"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19 f.  follows);  ibid.  iv.  4,  "colligamus  igitur  Korii 
*loMvpriv  dictum"  (John  iv.  24  follows).  Also  iv.  8,.  "in  evangelio  Korh 
•l«oviriyv"  (Migne,viii.  1115,  1119, 1126).  With  regard  to  the  conception 
of  the  unity  of  the  Qospels,  cf.  OK,  L  161  ff.,  186  f.,  477-481,  842-848,  ii.  21  f ., 
32f.,  40f.  In  all  transferences  of  this  €vayyikioy  koto,  followed  by  name 
of  a  person,  to  other  gospels,  as  Korh  Ucrpov  (Grig.  tom.  x.  17  tn  Matt.; 
Serapion  in  Eus.  H.  E,  vi.  12),  Korh  rovs  dodcica,  Korh  Ood/uiv,  Ba(rcX€id]7i/, 
MarBiav  (Orig.  Horn.  1  in  Lucam,  OK,  ii  627),  these  names  denote  the 
supposed  writers,  not  the  authorities  standing  behind  them. 

4.  (P.  390.)  Iren.  iii.  2.  2,  "apostolos  enim  admiscuisse  ea,  quss  sunt 
legalia,  salvatoris  verbis";  iii.  12.  12,  "apostolos  quidem  adhuc  quss  sunt 
Judseorum  sentientes  annuntiasse  evangelium,"  have  to  do  formally  and 
primarily  with  the  oral  preaching  and  tradition ;  but,  as  the  context  of  both 
passages  shows  (iiL  2.  1  before  the  words  quoted,  and  iiL  12. 12  after),  the 
intention  is  to  show  the  object  of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  Qospels 
by  the  heretics,  and  its  justification  from  their  standpoint  When  Irenseus 
(iii.  1.  1)  maintains,  in  opposition  to  this  criticism,  that  the  apostles  did  not 
preach  and  write  the  Qospel  till  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  he  too  connects  the  composition  of  the  Qospels  immediately  with 
the  oral  preaching. 

6.  (P.  392.)  Eus.  E.  E.  vL  26.  3,  says  of  Origen :  iv  di  r^  tt/jcm-^  r&y  «V 
t6  Kcerh  MarBaiov  {al.  add,  tvayytkiov),  t6v  €KKXTj<ruumK6v  <f)v\dTT<ov  Kav6va, 
/idvo  ria-aapa  ddivcu  tvayy(Kui  ftaprvptrai  S>i4  iros  ypd<t>^v'  'Qg  iv  TrapabSaei 
\iaBoiv  frtpX  tS>v  rea-a-dpav  fvayycX(a>v,  6,  koi  fiova  dvavTipprfrd  iariv  iv  rg  vno 
Tov  oifpavhv  euKXiycri^  rov  6€0Vf  Sri  vpSn-ov  fi€v  yiy pairrcu  r6  Korii  t6v  irorc 
TtX&vrjv,  vartpov  di  dir6(rro\ov  'Ii/crov  Xpurrov  MarOaiovt  cfcdedo>ic($ra  avrb  roig 
dtrb  *lov^a'i(rfjLOv  inarwa-aa-if  ypdfifiaa-iv  ippaiKoi£  ovvrtrayfiivov*  dcvrepoy  de  t6 
Kara  MapKov,  ms  TLiTpos  v^y^craro  avr^,  iroirfa-avTa,  tv  kcu  vi6v  iv  t§  KaOoKiKJ 
ifTKrTokjj  d(^  Tovrav  &fu>\6yrja'€  ifido-KOV :  "  dtrirdCtrai  vpJds  ^  iv  Ba/3vX&vi 
(TvvcieXcjcr^  ical  MapKOS  6  vids  /aov."  kqI  rpirov  r6  Korh.  AovKav,  r6  vir6  UovXov 
ivMvavfi€vov  €vayyiKu)v  rolg  dir6  r&v  i$vav  vtiroujKdra*  cirl  ircurt  t6  Korii 
*ladvvrfv.  Cf.  Origen's  introduction  to  the  HomHies  on  Luke  in  Latin  and 
Qreek,  OK,  ii.  626,  627  ;  abo  tom.  vi.  32  in  Jo.,  dp^fitvoi  dir6  rov  yiarOaiov, 
tg  Koi  napadidoTtu  Trp&rof  r&v  Xoi9rc»v  roig  '"Efipaioif  cic^dttfc^vat  r6  c^ayyAiov, 
rots  cV  frfpiTOfjLrjs  irKTrfvowiv,    Cf.  torn.  i.  4  ;  as  dirupx^  r&v  tifoyytXlmv,  John 
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is  written  not  first  but  last  (cf .  i.  2),  and  before  it  Matt.,  Mark,  Luke  write  in 
the  Older  named. 

6.  (P.  393.)  With  regard  to  roll  and  codex,  see  GK,  i.  60-83  ;  v.  Scliultze 
in  Gre^iwaUUr  StudUn^  1896,  S.  149-158.  For  the  order  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
codices,  cf .  OK,  ii.  364-375 ;  for  those  especially  in  Egypt,  and  for  Origen'a, 
cf.iL  371  £,1014. 

7.  (P.  393.)  Iren.  iii.  1.  1 ;  in  Greek,  Eus.  H.  E.  ▼.  8.  2 :  'O  i^w  d^ 
fAarBdios  iv  rois  'Efipaiois  rj  Idiq.  avrS>v  dioX^jcr^  Ktu  ypaKf^fjv  e^vcyjcffir  cvoy- 
yfkicv,  Tov  TLirpov  #eal  rov  HauXov  iv  'PoDfirj  thayyiki^oiUvtav  luu  BtiUknovvrtnv  r^v 
inKkqiriav,  Mcra  de  r^v  rovr&v  €^odov  MapKOff,  6  ikoBrfnis  Koi  ipfifivtvrfis  HerpoVf 
jcoi  avT^  rii  vir6  Hirpov  Kfjpva-a-ofifva  iyypaf^s  ^fjiv  irapadidc^Ktv*  Kcu  Aovkos 
d4f  6  dK6kov$os  UavXov,  r6  vir*  iKtivov  Kffpva'a'6fi€vov  thayyihov  iv  /3i^X£^ 
KoriOero,  ^Eirccra  *l»dvvff£,  6  lioBtfrris  rov  icvptov,  6  jcai  iir\  t6  arijBog  avrov 
dvair€<r»y,  cat  avros  c^dooicc  r^  cvayycXioy,  ey  *£<^(r^  rrjg  'Aaias  diarplp^y.  The 
differences  between  this  Greek  text  of  Eusebius  and  the  Latin  version  of 
IrensBUS  are  unimportant.  The  Ita  Matthams  attaching  to  the  preceding 
context  (ovras  6  MarOcuos  with  or  without  fUv  and  d^),  Eusebius  has  not 
unnaturally  changed.  The  Latin  translator,  on  the  other  hand,  has  omitted 
the  Koi  before  ypa(f>riv^  which  is  contrasted  with  the  oral  preaching  of  the 
apostles  (cf.  OK,  ii  22,  n.  1).  When  later  compilers  (Cramer,  Ckxt.  i  263, 264), 
following  IrensBus  or  Eusebius*  quotation  from  L^ensBus,  spoke  of  the  time  ci 
the  composition  of  Mark  as  fifra  Mardaiop  or  fiera  rrfp  rov  kot^,  yLarOatov 
cvoyycXiov  tKboaiv,  they  were  right.  Very  far  from  right,  however,  ia  the 
attempt  to  correct  in  accordance  with  this  the  text  of  IrensBus  (see  Eus.  Hid, 
EccUi,  ed.  Heinichen,  v.  8.  2,  S.  198).  The  only  reading  which  haa  been 
handed  down,  rffv  rovr^y  t^oboy,  without  mention  of  any  place  or  locality 
which  they  left  (cf.  on  the  other  hand,  Ps.  cxiv.  1 ;  Sir.  xl.  1 ;  Heb.  iiL  16), 
can  only  denote  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  cf.  Luke  ix.  31 ;  2  Pet  i  16  (see 
above,  p.  215,  n.  5) ;  Wis.  iii.  2,  viL  6 ;  Philo,  ds  CarU,  iv. ;  Epiit.  Lugd.  in 
Eus.  H,  E.  V.  1.  36.  It  is  the  same  as  Z^os  rov  piov.  Just  Dial,  cv.,  or  rw 
(fjvy  Jos.  AtU,  iv.  8. 2  (189),  or  tKficunsrrjf  avcurrpQi^ris,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  or  avakvtnsy 
which  also  needs  no  nearer  definition,  2  Tim.  iv.  6  (cf .  PhiL  i.  23 ;  Luke  iL  29 
«=the  Modem  Hebrew  nvt^t),  E.  Grabe,  on  Iren.  iii.  1.  1  holds  that  the 
departure  of  Peter  and  Paul  from  Home  is  meant ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  tiie 
simple  l£odo9  could  not  be  so  understood  by  any  reader  (cf .  Can.  Mur.  line  38, 
fTofedUo  Fcmli  ah  wrhe  in  Spamam,  Acts  xviii.  1,  iv.  15) ;  and,  second,  so  far  as 
we  know,  Peter  never  left  Home  at  all  after  he  had  once  entered  the  city  (see 
above,  p.  165ff.).  For  Paul,  too,  the  period  of  his  preaching  in  Bome,  though 
it  was  not  uninterrupted,  came  to  its  final  close  in  his  second  imprisonment 
and  execution,  and  not  in  a  departure  from  the  city  (above,  p.  66).  Of  other 
misinterpretations  of  the  passage  the  present  writer  would  mention  only  that 
of  A.  Camerlynck,  St,  IrenA  et  le  Canon  du  NT,  Louvain,  1896,  pp.  27>31.  In 
Camerlynck's  opinion  the  words  rov  Uerpov — iKKkqiriav  cannot  denote  the 
time  of  composition  of  Matt,  because  this  construction  would  require  an  adverb 
(p.  31).  What  adverb  we  are  not  told :  probably  «ri,  which  Camerlynck 
gratuitously  introduces  into  his  paraphrase  of  the  preceding  words  {Maifhitu 
encore  en  Jud^  p.  30,  which  would  be  h-i  ^v  eV  rois  'EPpaiois),  Bj  llgodor  he 
would  understand  the  departure  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  preach  in  the  whole 
worid,  instead  of  which  Irensous  mentioned  the  preaching  in  Rome  by  way  of 
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example  !  Whereas  (twndis  qu$,  not  pmdard  gut)  Peter  and  Paul  preached 
the  gospel  in  Borne,  i.e,  in  the  wide  world,  Matthew  remained  at  home  and 
wrote  a  book ;  and  after  they  had  set  out,  no  one  knows  where,  Mark  did  the 
same  thing.  Few  will  agree  with  the  conclusion,  CetU  expUcaiion  now  pa/rait 
trh  logiqui.  Occasion  for  such  ^rncies  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  Clement  puts  the  composition  of  Mark  a  little  earlier  than 
Ireneeus  (see  above,  p.  394  and  n.  9),  or  that  Eusebius  {H.  E.  ii  16),  in  a  very 
inexact  reproduction  of  statements  by  Papias  and  Clement,  adopts  the  latter's 
view  of  the  composition  of  Mark  during  Peter's  lifetime,  and  seems  to  assign 
it  to  the  time  of  Claudius  along  with  the  fable  of  Peter's  contest  with  Simon 
Magus  (cf.  above,  p.  168  f.).  Eusebius,  who  was  conscientious  enough  to 
report  faithfully  traditions  ccmceming  the  chronological  order  of  the  Gospels 
from  Clement  (H,  E,  vi.  14.  5)  and  Origen  (vi.  25.  3  ff.),  which  were  appar- 
ently or  actually  contradictory,  also  reproduced  exactly  the  testimony  of 
Irensdus  as  to  the  composition  of  Mark  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul 
{H.  E,  V.  8.  3X  though  Clement's  view  appealed  to  him  more  strongly  (ii.  15, 
V.  14.  6).  Moreover,  IrensBUs'  intention  in  iii.  1.  1  of  giving  the  chrono- 
logical order  is  so  evident  from  the  indications  of  time  in  connection  with 
Matt,  Mark,  and  John(l9r€ira),  that  his  other  enumerations  cannot  be  counted 
against  it.  The  order  in  iii.  9.  1-11.  6,  Matt,  Luke,  Mark,  John,  which  is 
repeated  in  iii  11.  7,  Ib  occasioned  by  the  desire  to  emphasise  the  two  Gospels 
in  which  Jesus'  affirmative  attitude  towards  the  O.T.  is  most  apparent  The 
order  in  iii.  11.  8,  John,  Luke,  Matt.,  Mark,  depends  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  apocalyptic  symbols.  The  distribution  of  the  four  animal  figures  of 
Ezek.  i.  5,  10  and  Rev.  iv.  6f.,  which  Irenseus  did  not  invent,  but  found 
as  a  tradition,  has  of  itself  nothing  to  do  with  the  chronological  order  of 
the  Gospels,  nor  with  their  arrangement  in  the  codex ;  cf.  Forach.  iL  257-275, 
iiL  8221;  v.  Schultze,  Ordftwalder  StudieUy  S.  158.  The  two  oldest  and 
commonest  arrangements  are — (1)  Matt. = man,  Mark  » eagle,  Luke « ox, 
John = lion  (so  IrensBUs  and  the  true  Yictorinus  of  Pettau ;  cf.  Haussleiter, 
2%LB,  1895,  CoL  194) ;  (2)  Mattsman,  Markslion,  Lukeasox,  Johnseagle 
(so  Theophilus  Lat,  Epiphanius,  Jerome). 

8.  (P.  393.)  The  chronological  succession  of  the  Gkwpels  given  by 
LrensBus  without  any  notice  of  divergent  opinions,  and  by  Origen  as  an  old 
tradition  (see  above,  p.  397  f.),  is  clearly  indicated  in  Can.  Mur.  lines  1-16,  in 
spite  of  the  incompleteness  of  its  beginning  {OKy  ii.  14  ff.) ;  also  Eus.  JJ.  E. 
iii  24.  6f.;  Epiphan.  Hoar.  IL  4  {Marddios  irp&ros  &pxrraji  tlayytKLCttrBaiy, 
6  (jii&vs  d€  fitrk  r6v  MarBdiov  dKSkovBos  y€v6fA€V09  6  MapKOS  rf  6yuj^  TLirp^  iv 
*'9»pji  iirvrpiirerM  r6  fvayytkiov  €KBiir$m  kol  ypa^jrat  diroar^XXgroi  virb  rov  dy/ov 
nirpov  €h  rifv  rwy  Alyvirrlav  x^P^'')*  *^  (Luke  wrot«  an  account  of  mis- 
interpretations of  MarkX  xii.  19  (finally,  John,  when  more  than  ninety  years 
old).  Further,  Jerome,  Praef .  Cbmm.  in  Matth,,  ValL  vii.  3  ff.;  cf.  Vir.  Ill  iii. ; 
Ephrem,  Expos,  ev.  Cone,  p.  286 ;  Chrysost.  Horn,  4  in  Matth,,  Montfaucon, 
viL  46 ;  August,  dms,  Ew,  i.  2.  That  John  was  the  last  to  write  is  involved 
in  every  tradition  that  has  specially  to  do  with  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
remark  of  Tertullian  {contra  Marc,  iv.  2),  that  the  disciples  of  the  apostles 
among  the  evangelists  wrote  '<  cum  apostolis  et  post  apostolos,"  and  the  further 
words,  '^ex  apostolis  Joannes  et  Matthseus,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus," 
express  no  particular  opinion  as  to  the  chronological  order  of  the  Gospels,  or 
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at  most  only  the  presupposition,  which  no  one  in  the  ancient  Church  disputed, 
that  the  earliest  Evangelist  was  an  apostle,  not  a  pupU  of  the  apostles.  The 
old  Latin  prologues  to  the  Gospels  also  give  the  order.  Matt.,  Mark,  Luke, 
John ;  Prol,  in  Luc,  (N.T,  LaJt^  ed.  Wordsworth,  L  269) :  "  Qui  cum  iam 
descripta  essent  evang^ia  per  Matthsaum  quidem  in  Judsa,  per  Marcum  autem 
in  Italia,  sancto  instigante  spiritu  in  Achaia)  partibus  hoc  scripsit  evangelium, 
significans  etiam  ipse,  ante  alia  esse  descripta."  The  improbable  opinion  of 
Corssen  {M<marckiam$che  Prologe^  1896,  8.  37),  that  the  same  writer  in  Ids 
prologue  to  Mark  represents  that  GK>spel  as  written  after  Luke,  rests  upon  two 
misunderstandings.  The  words  (Wordsworth,  L  172)  "perfecti  evangelii 
opus  intrans  et  a  baptismo  domini  deum  prsadicare  inchoans  "  evidently  refer 
to  Mark  i.  9£  in  distinction  from  *' initio  evangelic»  preedicationis,''  Mark 
i  1  ff.  The  complete  Qospel  comes  first  through  Chnst,  in  distinction  from 
the  Forerunner,  whose  preaching  Mark  has  termed  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel.  And  when  it  is  said  of  the  physical  birth,  that  Mark  saw  it  in 
pri(mbu8  and  therefore  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  narrate  it  again,  it  is 
very  arbitrary  to  supply  evangeUis  («c.  Matt  and  Luke).  The  phrase  prob- 
ably stands  for  the  common  eV  roU  vph  rovra>v,  cf.lfor  example,  Orig.  tom. 
ii.  1,  in  Jo.  where  to  be  sure  but  a  single  tomvs  has  preceded,  or  cV  roc; 
€fAirpo<r6(v,  or  similar  expressions.  The  author  of  the  prologues,  which  are 
hardly  so  old  as  Corssen  would  have  them,  had  before  him  the  codex  in 
which  Matt,  i  stands  before  Mark  L ;  and  he  had  not  forgotten  that  accord- 
ing to  his  express  statement  Matt,  indeed,  but  not  Luke,  was  written  before 
Mark. 

9.  (P.  394.)  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  14  6  (Fwkh,  iiL  72),  quotes  from  the 
Hypotyp. :  aZBts  ^  iv  rdls  avroU  6  JSXfifxrfs  /Si^XtW  irtpl  r^£  Td(€«is  r»y 
tifayy€\lciv  irapdbo<nv  r&v  aviKcStv  irpttrpwiptiv  t46«it(u^  tovtov  txavtrav  rhv 
TpifTOv*  **  npoytyp6i(f>6ai  Tkryov  {<U.  Tktytv)  t&v  tvayyeXIav  rh  wtpUxovra  riis 
y€vtakoyia£"  The  less  supported  reading,  IXcyov,  which  has  the  presbyters 
for  its  subject,  and  in  tense  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  way  in  which  Clement 
usually  speaks  of  his  teachers  (Forsch,  iii.  161,  A.  1),  is  to  be  preferred  to 
tfXtytv,  instead  of  which  one  w.ould  sooner  expect  e<^i;,  as  indeed  one  MS.  has 
it,  or  <firf<rlv,  or  nothing  at  all.  For  rd^is  cf .  the  old  chapter  title  of  Eus.  JJ.  E, 
iiL  24f  and  the  writing  of  Galenus  (ed.  Eiihn,  xix.  49),  irtpX  Ttjg  rd^mg  r&p 
idiiop  ^iffkUiv ;  cf .  GKf  ii.  365,  A.  6.  Clement  means  an  historical  account 
of  the  composition  of  the  writings,  observing  the  chronological  order.  If,  in 
consideration  of  the  general  currency  of  the  tradition  that  the  order  was 
Matt.,  Mark,  Luke,  John  (n.  8),  one  may  assume  that  it  was  known  to 
Clement's  teachers  and  to  himself,  it  is  noteworthy  that  their  divergent  state- 
ment is  given  without  any  hint  of  its  opposition  to  the  common  view.  It  is 
not  impossible,  then,  that  the  presbyters  simply  meant  that  Matt,  was  written 
before  Mark  and  Luke  before  John. 

§  50.  HISTOEY  OF  THE  «  SYNOPTIC  PEOBLEM." 

Whoever  reads  the  first  three  Gospels  in  order  for 
the  first  time,  with  a  fair  degree  of  attention,  must  have 
been  reminded  constantly,  in  going  through  the  second 
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and  third,  that  he  had  read  essentially  the  same  narratives 
and  discourses  once  or  twice  before,  partly  in  the  same 
order,  and  in  language  which  in  all  cases  was  very  similar, 
and  often  exactly  the  same.  Since  the  authors  themselves 
say  nothing  of  the  sources  and  helps  of  which  they  made 
use,  and  since,  further,  the  ancient  tradition  contains  no 
notice  of  the  use  of  the  work  of  one  evangelist  by  another, 
we  have  the  so-called  "  Synoptic  Problem,"  a  problem 
which  has  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  Gospels  were 
read  alongside  of  each  other.  The  facts  have  been 
very  often  represented  to  the  eye  by  editions  of  the 
text  designed  to  show  the  similarities  and  variations  of 
the  first  three,  or  of  all  four  Gospels  (n.  1).  As  early  as 
the  third  .century,  a  certain  Ammonius,  of  whom  nothing 
more  definite  is  known,  prepared  an  edition  of  Matthew 
in  which  the  sections  of  the  other  Gospels  agreeing  more 
or  less  closely  with  Matthew  were  arranged  alongside  of 
the  Matthew  text,  which  was  given  in  full.  Ammonius 
gave  his  work  the  same  title — Diatessaron — ^which  the 
Syrian  Tatian  used  earlier  in  the  second  century  for  his 
work,  though  this  was  of  an  entirely  different  character, 
being,  in  fact,  a  Gospel  history  compiled  from  the  words 
of  the  four  Gospels  :  to  Sih  reaadpav  evcufyeXtov.  Eusebius 
speaks  highly  of  the  careful  scholarship  of  Ammonius' 
Diatessaron,  but  felt  the  breaking  up  of  the  text  of  all  the 
Gospels,  except  Matthew,  into  small  fragments  to  be  a 
defect.  This  led  him  to  invent  a  new  method,  which  left 
the  text  of  the  Gospels  intact,  but  which  divided  it  into 
small  sections  {Ke^aXaia^  irepiKoirai),  successively  numbered 
in  each  Gospel.  Then  through  tables  preceding  the  text, 
in  which  the  numbers  of  the  corresponding  sections  were 
arranged  together  {icav6v€^),  and  to  which  references  were 
made  by  means  of  figures  written  in  red  on  the  margin  of 
the  text,  the  reader  was  enabled  easily  to  find  the  parallels 
to  any  passage  in  any  one  of  the  Gospels  (n.  1).  In  spite 
of  the  widespread  use  of  this  arrangement  of  the  text  in 
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the  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Latin  Churches,  the  problem  under 
discussion  was  scarcely  realised  by  the  scholars  of  the 
ancient  Church.  The  thing  which  caused  surprise  was 
not  the  similarity  of  the  Gospels  in  form,  but  the  differ- 
ences which  existed  between  their  contents.  Attempts 
were  made  to  explain  and  to  harmonise  these  differences, 
especially  where  such  harmonisation  was  demanded  by 
ecclesiastical,  dogmatic,  or  even  apologetic  interests  (n.  2). 
With  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  no  information 
was  sought  beyond  that  furnished  by  the  scanty  reports 
of  the  oldest  traditions.  It  was  only  because  the  tradition 
reported  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  later  than  the  other 
evangelists,  with  their  books  in  view  and  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  them,  that  this  fact  was  recalled  occasion- 
ally in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  single  points, 
regarding  which  the  accounts  of  the  Gospels  differed. 
Only  in  very  isolated  cases  do  we  find  similar  expressions 
regarding  a  conscious  relation  of  the  other  evangelists  to 
their  predecessors,  made,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  the 
generally  accepted  view  that  the  Gospels  originated  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  our  N.T.  (n.  3).  This 
was  the  case  with  Augustine,  who  was  the  first  to  be 
led,  by  the  observation  of  similarities  of  language  in  the 
Gospels,  to  what  was  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  definite 
view  regarding  the  origin  of  this  phenomenon.  He 
thought  it  could  be  proved  that  Mark  was  consciously 
dependent  upon  Matthew,  which  in  part  he  repeated  word 
for  word,  in  part  reproduced  in  abbreviated  form  (n.  4). 
The  matter  was  not  pursued  further,  either  in  the  Middle 
Ages  or  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformatidn,  either  by  the 
harmonists  of  the  orthodox  period  or  by  the  pioneers  of 
a  critical  history  of  the  N.T.  It  seems  to  have  required 
the  great  revolution  in  the  entire  way  of  thinking  about 
Christianity  and  its  original  documents,  which  began  with 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  produce  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem  presented  by  the  similarities  and 
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differeDces  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  In  what  follows, 
the  principal  attempts  made  at  its  solution  are  described 
briefly. 

1.  G.  E.  Lessing  was  led,  by  the  strife  which  the 
publication  of  the  Wolfenbtittel  fragments  produced,  to 
propound  what  was  really  a  **  new  hypothesis  "  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  synoptic  Gospels  originated  (n.  5). 
Starting  with  the  fact  that  the  earliest  Christians  were 
called  Nazarenes  (Acts  xxiv.  5), — a  name  retained  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Beroea  until  Jerome's  time, — and  the 
various  names  which  the  Gospel,  or  rather  the  Gospels,  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  bore  in  the  confused  reports  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  he  conjectured  that  the  root  of  the  entire 
Gospel  literature,  the  original  Gospel^  was  the  Aramaic 
Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  the  kernel  of  which  originated  in 
the  time  immediately  following  Jesus'  death,  and  which 
underwent  a  number  of  changes  in  the  early  Christian 
period.  By  means  of  a  bold  interpretation  of  Eusebius' 
account  of  the  origin  of  Matthew  {H.  E.  iii.  24.  6),  Less- 
ing arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  when  Matthew  left 
Palestine  to  preach  among  the  Greeks  or  Hellenists,  he 
made  an  abstract  of  the  original  Aramaic  Gospel  in  Greek 
for  the  benefit  of  his  new  hearers,  which  abstract  is  our 
canonical  Matthew.  That  Matthew's  name  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  original  also  should  not  be  considered 
surprising.  By  a  similar  handling  of  Papias'  testimony 
(§  54),  it  was  made  to  appear  that  numerous  individuals 
translated  excerpts  from  this  original  Gospel  into  Greek, 
just  as  Matthew  had  done,  always  from  their  own  points  of 
view  and  for  different  purposes.  Among  these  translators 
belong  the  many  writers  of  Luke  i.  1, — ^in  particular,  Luke 
himself,  and  Mark  also.  "  In  a  word,  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke  are  nothing  but  translations,  partly  different, 
partly  the  same,  of  the  so-called  original  Hebrew  Matthew, 
which  each  made  as  best  he  could"  (Lessing,  §  50). 
We  possess  only  two  Gospels, — a  Gospel  of  the  flesh  in  a 
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threefold  Greek  recension,  and  a  Grospel  of  the  spirit,  that 
according  to  John.  This  unelaborated  thought  of  Lessing 
contained  suggestions  which  were  bound  to  develop. 

While  Lessing  left  it  to  the  reader  to  apply  his 
hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  the  varied  way  in  which 
the  Gospels  agree  at  one  point  and  then  diflFer  from  each 
other  again,  J.  G.  Eichhorn  in  Gottingen  (n.  6)  reversed  the 
method,  beginning  with  the  fact  that  in  forty-four  sections 
the  three  synoptic  Gospels  are  in  essential  agreement,  in 
content,  form,  compass,  and  point  of  view.  This  is  not  to 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  one  Gospel  was  used 
in  the  composition  of  another,  but  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  all  are  dependent  upon  a  common  source.  This  source 
he  declared  to  be  an  Aramaic  Gospel,  written  as  early  as 
the  year  35  by  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles,  containing 
a  biography  of  Jesus  which  covered  the  time  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Baptist  to  the  resurrection.  During  the 
decades  which  followed,  this  Gospel  was  frequently  recast, 
enlarged,  and  abbreviated,  first  in  Aramaic  and  then  also 
in  Greek.  The  Gospels  which  originated  in  this  manner 
between  35  and  60 — ^practically  countless  in  number — 
constitute  in  tiieir  manifold  combinations  the  sources  from 
which  were  drawn  the  Gospels  accepted  by  the  Church,  as 
well  as  the  various  Gospels  used  by  Jewish  Christians  and 
Gentile  Christian  heretics,  Justin's  citations,  and  Tatian's 
Diatessaron.  On  this  point  Eichhorn  accepted  in  the  main 
the  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  in  use  by 
the  Church.  It  was,  in  fact,  through  this  tradition  that  he 
came  to  suppose,  in  opposition  to  it,  that  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  the  Aramaic  Matthew,  compiled  as  it  was  by  the 
apostle  Matthew  from  a  number  of  sources,  modified  the 
same  by  important  additions  of  his  own,  some  thirty-five 
in  number,  smaller  and  greater,  e.g.  chaps.  i.-ii.,  which 
he  prefixed  to  the  Gospel.  The  artificiality  of  Eichhom's 
hypothesis,  and  the  impossibility  of  proving  the  numerous 
accessory  hypotheses  upon  which  it  was  based,  led  inevit- 
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ably  to  attempts  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  not 
Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  but  Lessing's  idea,  which  Eichhom 
appropriated  without  acknowledgment,  that  continued  to 
live,  and  that  was  revived  later  (see  below.  No.  7). 

2.  In  1783  and  later,  J.  J.  Griesbach,  working  in  the 
spirit  of  Lessing's  genuine  historical  method,  and  in  con- 
scious agreement  with  him, — ^in  fact,  differing  from  him 
only  in  his  results, — and  in  strong  opposition  to  Eichhorn 
and  his  followers,  advanced  a  hypothesis  the  simplicity  of 
which  seemed  especially  to  commend  it  (n.  7).  According 
to  this  view,  the  apostle  Matthew  wrote  his  GU)spel  in 
Greek  from  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  with- 
out the  use  of  earlier  sources ;  Luke  composed  his  on  the 
basis  of  his  investigations  of  the  oral  tradition  still  un- 
crystallised,  and  with  the  help  of  Matthew ;  Mark's  Gospel 
was  made  up  of  excerpts  from  Luke  and  Matthew.  Mark's 
own  additions — ^in  all  not  more  than  twenty-four  verses — 
show  that  in  his  home  in  Jerusalem  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  history,  related  with  more  vividness  and  in  greater 
detail  than  he  found  in  the  narratives  of  Matthew,  which 
he  made  the  basis  of  his  work,  or  in  Luke,  which  he  em- 
ployed as  a  help.  He  designed  his  book  to  serve  as  a 
handy  compendium  of  the  Gospel  history  for  readers  un- 
acquainted with  Jewish  conditions  and  views,  and  without 
interest  in  much  that  Matthew  had  recorded.  The  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  a  close  relation  exists  between 
Mark's  Gospel  and  the  discourses  of  Peter,  is  a  conjecture, 
and  simply  an  invention  of  Papias.  Also  the  opinion  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew  is  an  improbable  conjecture, 
since  even  Mark  had  a  Greek  Matthew  before  him.  While 
the  tradition  regarding  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  modern  hypotheses,  all  the  reports  of  the 
ancient  Church  which  go  further,  and  purport  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  are  worthless  fables. 

3.  At  about  the  same  time  G.  Chr.  Storr  and  G.  Herder 
declared  Mark  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  extant  Gospels  (n.  8). 
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Starting  with  the  name  "Gospel,"  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  no  one  of  our  evangelists  gave  his  own  work,  but 
which  was  applied  by  the  Church  to  the  Gospels  in  the 
second  century,  Herder  postulated  as  the  common  basis  of 
the  entire  gospel  literature  a  Gospel  existing  at  first  in  an 
unwritten  form,  which  was,  nevertheless,  quite  thoroughly 
fixed.  In  content  it  was  limited  to  a  definite  series  6f 
narratives  and  discourses,  covering  the  period  from  the 
baptism  of  John  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus  (Acts  i.  If.,  22), 
and  was  a  compendium  of  the  historical  content  of  the 
missionary  preaching  intended  especially  for  the  guidance 
of  the  missionary  preachers  of  the  second  order,  the  evan- 
gelists, or  "ministers  of  the  word"  (Luke  i.  2).  This 
Gospel,  which  originated  in  Palestine  between  35  and  40, 
and  which  was  thought  out  and,  so  to  speak,  composed  in 
Aramaic,  was  conamunicated  orally  to  the  helpers  engaged 
in  preaching,  of  whom  Mark  was  one,  but  committed  by 
them  to  writing  for  their  own  convenience,  and  probably 
at  once.  In  this  way  a  multitude  of  private  writings 
arose.  Several  decades  later  Mark  published  his  copy, 
essentially  unchanged,  probably  in  Rome,  and  accordingly 
reproduces  for  us  in  a  Greek  form,  but  nevertheless  faith 
fully,  the  original  unwritten  Gospel  which  originated 
under  the  eyes  of  Peter,  James,  and  John.  In  60,  or 
somewhat  later,  a  fuller  Gospel  in  Aramaic  was  prepared 
in  Palestine  on  the  same  basis,  and  was  immediately  pub- 
lished. In  modified  form  this  Gospel  survived  in  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes^  and  in  the  Greek 
Matthew,  which  was  not  written  until  after  70.  Finally, 
Luke,  who  wrote  his  historical  work  not  for  the  Church, 
but  for  an  individual  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  used 
this  elaborate  Aramaic  Gospel,  which  was  afterwards  recast 
in  the  Greek  Matthew  as  an  auxiliary  source.  He  also 
used,  in  addition,  the  outline  of  the  apostolic  preaching 
which  he  had  had  in  hand  for  the  twenty  years  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  assisting  with  the  preaching  work, 
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and  also  the  information  which  he  had  gathered  from  per- 
sons who  had  heard  and  seen  Jesus.  While  Herder  left  it 
undecided  whether  any  one  of  the  three  Synoptists  had  in 
hand  the  work  of  the  other  two,  Storr,  who  was  gifted 
with  less  imagination  than  Herder,  confined  himself  strictly 
to  given  data,  and  explained  the  similarities  among  the 
Gospels  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  later  evangelists 
used  the  work  of  the  earlier  one.  According  to  his  view, 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  drawn  chiefly  from  Peter's 
narratives,  was  written  in  Jerusalem  at  a  very  early  date, 
before  Mark  became  engaged  in  foreign  missionary  work. 
This  oldest  Gospel  the  apostle  Matthew  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  basis  of  his  own  Gospel,  which  otherwise  was 
based  upon  independent  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  was 
written  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  Mark  was  worked 
over  also  by  Luke,  who,  however,  was  unacquainted  with 
Matthew. 

Later,  Chr.  G.  Wilke  (1838),  Bruno  Bauer  (1841),  and 
G.  Volkmar  (1870)  undertook  to  prove  that  Mark  was  the 
original  Gospel,  but  in  a  sense  differing  entirely  from  that 
of  Herder  and  Storr  (n.  9).  Although  Wilke  left  the 
tradition  entirely  untested,  and  made  no  attempt  whatever 
to  explain  and  thereby  to  remove  its  errors,  and  although 
he  omitted  all  discussion  of  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
separate  Gospels  and  of  the  historical  conditions  under 
which  they  were  written,  he  believed  that  in  his  volu- 
minous work  he  had  established  for  all  time,  from  the 
agreements  and  variations  of  the  texts  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  the  fact  that  our  Mark  is  the  original  Gospel, 
except  for  a  number  of  interpolations,  part  of  which  he 
believed  could  still  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
commonly  accepted  critical  principles.  This  original 
Gospel  was  worked  over  in  an  arbitrary  way  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  later  legends 
and  adapted  to  serve  particular  ends.  The  agreements 
between   Matthew  and    Luke  in    passages   not   derived 
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from  Mark  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that,  in 
addition  to  his  principal  source  Mark,  Matthew  also  used 
Luke. 

4.  Fully  recognising  that  the  solution  of  the  synoptic 
problem  is  to  be  sought  through  a  study  of  the  documents 
in  their  historical  connection,  but  at  the  same  time  making 
the  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Grospels  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  written  his 
starting-point,  J.  L.  Hug  (n.  10)  undertook  to  show  that 
Mark  had  in  his  possession  and  made  use  of  Matthew. 
The  same  was  true  of  Luke  in  relation  to  Mark  and 
Matthew,  while  John  had  and  used  all  three  Synoptics. 
In  all  cases  the  sources  employed  were  supplemented  and 
corrected  by  independent  information.      Regarding  the 
sources  used  by  Matthew,  there  is  no  necessity  of  inquir- 
ing ;  only  it  was  natural  that  a  person  so  accustomed  to 
writing,  as  was  the  tax-collector  Matthew,  should  have 
noted  down  at  a  very  early  date  the  discourses  and  sayings 
of  the  Master  to  aid  him  in  his  own  work  as  a  teacher, 
and  also  that  he  should  have  m«de  use  of  these  collections 
of  his  own  in  the  elaboration  of  his  Gospel,  traces  of  which 
are  actually  to  be  found  in  it  {Einl}  i.  179).     Whether 
and  to  what  extent  Luke  used  others  of  the  writings 
which  he  mentions  in  Luke  i.  1,  and  the  oral  tradition  in 
addition  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
determine  {op.  cit  S.  186).     Hug  accepts  the  tradition  as 
correct  at  every  point,  with  the  exception  that  he  holds 
the  unanimous  tradition  of  antiquity  by  which  Matthew 
is  represented  as  having  been  written  in  Hebrew  to  be  a 
scholastic  fable. 

5.  Opposed  to  Eichhorn's  hypothesis  of  an  original 
written  Gospel  which  originated  early  in  the  apostolic  age, 
is  that  of  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler  (n.  11),  which  makes  the 
common  basis  of  ail  three  Synoptics,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
apocryphal  Gospels  of  the  second  century,  an  original 
Gospel  which  was  entirely  oral.     The  silence  of  the  other 
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N.T.  writings  and  of  the  oldest  post-apostolic  literature 
regarding  the  use  of  written  Gospels,  the  way  in  which 
the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  are  introduced  in  this  litera- 
ture, further,  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  writing 
was  done  in  the  apostolic  age  (S.  35,  60  ff.),  and  the  simple 
character  of  the  culture  possessed  by  the  early  Christians 
in  Palestine,  render  it  impossible  that  records  of  the  Gospel 
should  have  been  made  so  soon,  also  that  such  documents, 
after  they  originated  privately,  should  have  been  circulated 
so  widely  and  have  had  so  much  influence  in  the  Church. 
Material  for  the  construction  of  Gospels  was  drawn  from 
the  oral  tradition  until  within  the  second  century;  still 
more  in  the  apostolic  age  was  the  tradition  fixed  enough  to 
make  the  use  of  written  helps  seem  unnecessary.  Entirely 
without  design,  frequent  repetition  produced  a  fixed  form  of 
the  narrative  and  an  outline  of  the  Gospel  history  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Baptist  on,  in  which  the  most  important 
events  and  sayings  were  reproduced  with  the  greatest 
uniformity  by  all  narrators  and  teachers.  The  history  of 
the  liturgy  and  of  the  creed,  which  were  unwritten  for  so 
long,  anecdotes  from  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church, 
and  analogies  from  the  history  of  heathen  religions  and  of 
Jewish  Rabbinism,  should  enable  us  modems  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  tenacity  of  memory  which,  under  condi- 
tions of  ancient  culture,  characterised  groups  of  like-minded 
men,  especially  in  cases  where  the  sayings  were  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  where  the  things  recalled  were  of  an  his- 
torical nature.  When  the  Gospel  passed  fi'om  Palestine 
to  the  Greeks,  it  necessarily  took  on  a  Greek  form,  but 
continued  oral.  Though  so  flexible  that  the  order,  em- 
phasis, and  application  could  be  changed  according  to 
varying  necessities,  this  Gospel  was  still  able,  in  spite  of 
all  these  modifications,  to  survive  in  its  original  stereo- 
typed form.  Here  belong,  e.g.  among  other  things, 
passages  quoted  freely  from  the  O.T.  Comparison  of 
1  Pet.  ii.  6  f.  with  Rom.  ix.  33  proves  that  the  recurrence 
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of  such  citations  in  several  different  writings  is  not  to 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  one  is  dependent  upon 
another,  or  both  of  the  extant  writings  upon  an  original 
now  lost  (S.  89).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  and  many 
other  of  Gieseler's  proofs  are  inconclusive;  but  for  all 
that  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Geiseler  made  a  more 
serious  attempt  than  did  Herder  to  treat  the  problem 
from  a  thoroughly  historical  point  of  view,  and  that  he 
called  attention  to  facts  which  deserve  more  consideration 
than  the  doubtful  speculations  of  a  critique  which  does 
not  get  beyond  counting  words,  and  which  does  not  have 
even  a  perverted  historical  sense.  G.  Wetzel  (n.  11) 
called  his  theory  an  improvement  upon  Gieseler's  "tradition- 
hypothesis."  Unlike  Gieseler,  who  accepted  the  tradition 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  Wetzel  rejected  it 
altogether ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  explain  its  origin 
he  replaced  it  with  the  following  imaginary  picture.  The 
necessity  came  to  be  felt  in  the  mother  Church  of  giving 
the  Hellenists  (Acts  vi.  1)  who  came  to  Jerusalem  irom 
outside  Palestine,  and  who  were  therefore  unfamiliar  with 
the  Gospel  history,  regular  instruction  in  the  same.  This 
task  was  entrusted  to  the  former  tax-collector,  Matthew, 
who  was  especially  proficient  in  Greek.  After  this  in- 
struction had  been  continued  for  years,  it  took  on  a  fixed 
form,  which  was  partly  memorised  by  the  hearers,  and 
finally  was  committed  to  writing  by  not  a  few  of  them. 
In  this  way  the  numerous  books  of  Luke  i.  1  origin- 
ated, of  which  three  have  been  preserved  to  us.  This 
explains  the  agreements  among  the  Gospels;  the  differ- 
ences, on  the  other  hand,  are  exactly  such  as  exist  at 
the  present  time  among  the  notes  made  of  academic 
lectures.  Even  the  most  industrious  student  at  times 
absents  himself  from  lectures,  and  not  every  student  com- 
prehends with  entire  correctness  what  he  hears.  Kecently, 
K.  Veit  (n.  11),  who  rejects  WetzeVs  "improvement,"  has 
supplemented    Gieseler's    hypothesis    in    several    points. 
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Thus,  he  brings  the  analogy  of  rabbinic  methods  of  teach- 
ing to  bear  with  greater  definiteness  upon  the  problem  as 
to  how  the  disciples  were  taught  by  Jesus  Himself,  and 
how  the  apostles  and  other  missionary  preachers  and  the 
teachers  in  the  local  Church  instructed  the  new  converts. 
Further,  he  attempts  to  show,  through  numerous  examples, 
how  the  tradition-hypothesis  can  be  applied,  not  without 
trenchant  critical  remarks  about  current  criticism  of  the 
Gospels. 

6.  Fr.  Schleiermacher's  analysis  of  Luke  (n.  12)  was 
not  planned  to  answer  the  whole  question  regarding  the 
origin  and  relation  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  though  this 
work  is  based  upon  a  complete  view  of  the  problem.  It 
made  little  impression,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Schleier- 
macher's  fundamental  idea,  which  involved  a  discussion 
also  of  Acts,  was  only  incompletely  worked  out  in  this  first 
publication  upon  the  subject,  and  because  the  exposition 
of  the  general  theory  from  the  detailed  observations,  and 
even  a  discussion  of  the  same  in  relation  to  Luke's  preface, 
was  for  the  time  being  postponed.  According  to  Schleier- 
macher,  the  bond  of  connection  among  the  Gospels — ^the 
basis  and  the  beginning  of  the  entire  Gospel  literature — 
was  neither  an  oral  nor  a  written  Gospel,  nor  the  use  of 
earlier  Gospels  in  the  composition  of  later  ones,  but  a  large 
number  of  short  written  narratives.  Schleiermacher's  new 
interpretation  of  Papias'  testimony  regarding  Matthew 
and  Mark  had  more  effect.  That  up  to  the  year  1832  no 
one  had  doubted  that  Papias  meant  our  Matthew  and 
Mark,  Schleiermacher  found  incomprehensible.  All  that 
Papias  knew  of  Matthew  was  a  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings 
which  Matthew  wrote  down  in  Hebrew.  Papias  says 
nothing  of  a  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel  into  Greek, 
but  speaks  only  of  a  number  of  recensions  of  this  collec- 
tion of  sayings, — the  -4o7«a,  so  celebrated  later.  One  of 
these  recensions  is  preserved  in  our  Matthew,  and  others, 
as  for  example  the  different  Gospels  used  by  the  Jewish 
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Christians,  are  known  to  some  extent  from  several  reports 
of  the  Church  Fathers.  Of  Matthew,  chaps,  v.-vii.,  x., 
xiii  1-52,  xviii.  23-25  belong  to  the  collection  of  say- 
ings. Besides  these  chapters,  there  are  other  scattered 
fragments  not  so  easy  to  separate  from  their  context. 
Nor  was  Papias  acquainted  with  our  Mark,  which  does 
not  suit  his  description,  but  with  a  writing  of  Mark  much 
less  complete,  and  showing  much  less  order.  This  writing 
of  Mark  was  worked  over  by  a  later  hand  into  our  Mark, 
apparently  also  by  another  hand  into  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Peter.  Thus  Schleiermacher  discovered  an 
original  Matthew  and  an  original  Mark,  which  opened  the 
way  for  new  combinations  for  the  solution  of  the  synoptic 
problem. 

7.  After  the  question  raised  by  D.  F.  Strauss'  Lehen 
Jesu  (1835-36)  as  to  whether  the  whole  body  of  tradi- 
tions gathered  in  our  Grospels  was  essentially  mythical 
or  historical,  had  awakened  wide  theological  interest, 
F.  Chr.  Baur  (n.  13),  dissatisfied  with  the  dogmatism 
of  Strauss  as  well  as  of  his  opponents,  also  with  the 
"quantitative  method"  of  Wilke,  and  all  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  in  an  artificial  manner,  undertook  "  to 
conceive  the  relation  of  the  Gospels  to  one  another  as 
something  which  grew  up  naturally,  the  working  out  of  a 
principle  of  inner  development."  So  long  as  the  relation 
of  the  narrative  to  the  consciousness  of  the  narrators — the 
dominating  idea,  the  tendenz  of  each  one  of  the  Grospels — 
is  not  made  clear,  "  the  discussion  remains  vague  and  un- 
certain." Baur  began  with  the  Fourth  Grospel,  which  pre- 
supposed the  historical  material  of  the  Synoptists,  but 
which  nevertheless  was  subordinated  and  accommodated 
to  the  new  conception  of  Christ  as  the  eternal  Logos  by 
the  selection  of  such  parts  of  the  same  as  were  suited  to 
the  author's  purpose.  From  John  he  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  Luke,  which  was  certainly  older  than 
John.     Luke  was  edited,  according  to  Baur,  about  150, 
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on  the  basis  of  an  original  Luke  written  in  the  spirit 
of  Paul  and  retained  by  Marcion  in  his  Church.  Matthew 
was  also  used  in  its  preparation,  against  which  Gospel  the 
original  Luke  was  also  supposed  to  have  polemicised — the 
purpose  of  the  redaction  being  to  remove  the  sharp  op- 
position between  the  extreme  Paulinism  of  Marcion  and 
the  surviving  Jewish  construction  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as 
this  was  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  modified 
Paulinism.  The  only  sources  employed  by  Mark,  who 
proceeds  from  the  opposite,  originally  Judaistic  point  of 
view,  and  who  represents  less  a  harmonising  tendency  than 
the  disposition  to  remain  actually  neutral  with  reference 
to  the  great  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  apostolic  age, 
were  Matthew  and  Luke,  or  the  original  Luke.  The  small 
amount  of  new  material  which  Mark  introduces,  and  the 
numerous  small  additions  which  he  scatters  here  and  there 
throughout  his  book,  are  merely  amplifications,  and  have 
no  historical  value,  being  due  partly  to  the  author's  mis- 
understanding of  his  predecessors,  and  being  partly  in- 
ventions of  the  author,  intended  to  create  the  impression 
of  independent  knowledge.  Of  the  canonical  Gospels, 
Matthew  is  the  most  original.  It  presents  a  picture  of 
Christianity  as  it  existed  while  still  under  the  dominance 
of  national  ideas,  which  is  the  original  form  of  Christianity 
as  it  emerged  from  Judaism.  But  the  Gospel  itself  appears 
not  to  have  been  edited  until  during  the  Jewish  rebellion 
under  Hadrian,  between  130  and  134,  and  is  the  result  of 
a  long  process  of  literary  development,  the  single  steps  of 
which  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  The  immediate 
predecessor  of  Matthew  was  a  Hebrew  Gospel  which  the 
Church  tradition  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Matthew,  and 
which  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  under  changing 
names  was  the  only  Gospel  in  existence  until  toward  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  To  use  a  short  inaccurate 
expression,  this  was  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Like 
Schwegler,  Baur  declined  to  refer  the  particularistic  Jewish 
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features  of  Matthew  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  to  assign 
the  words  and  narratives  universal  in  tone  to  the  redactor 
of  the  Gospel,  on  the  ground  that  even  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
may  have  contained  "purer  elements"  and  because  the 
principle  by  which  "  the  apparently  disparate  elements  of 
Matthew"  could  be  united  was  to  be  found  in  early 
Christianity  itself  ( Unters.  der  han.  Evv.  S.  578  £,  613  ff.). 
Hilgenfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  undertook  to  distinguish  in 
our  Matthew  an  original  apostolic  document  written  in 
a  thoroughly  Jewish  spirit,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  worked  over  in  a  more  universalistic  spirit  by  a 
Hellenist,  apparently  in  Egypt,  after  the  year  70  (n.  13). 
At  first  Hilgenfeld  rejected  the  ancient  tradition  of  a 
Hebrew  Matthew  as  purely  legendary,  holding  even  the 
original  document  to  have  been  a  Greek  work,  which  was 
the  basis  also  of  the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  iJie  Hebrews. 
Later,  however,  he  became  convinced  of  the  original 
character  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  he  then 
made  the  real  original  Gospel  While  Mark,  which  Baur 
treated  so  contemptuously,  is,  to  be  sure,  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  Greek  Matthew,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  restored 
to  its  old  place  between  the  Greek  Matthew  and  Luke. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  C.  Holsten,  who  abandoned  all 
effort  to  determine  more  exactly  the  character  of  the 
document  at  the  basis  of  the  canonical  Matthew,  which  he 
also  assumed,  and  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels  from  the  conflicting  dogmatic  tendencies 
of  the  apostolic  age  (n.  13). 

8.  Without  any  knowledge  of  Wilke's  work,  which 
appeared  at  about  the  same  time,  Chr.  H.  Weisse  (n.  14), 
who  was  influenced  by  Strauss'  Leben  Jesu  to  make  a  new 
investigation  of  the  sources  of  the  Gospel  history,  under- 
took to  show  that  our  Mark  is  none  other  than  the  work 
commented  upon  by  Papias  and  the  presbyter  John. 
Though  at  this  particular  point  Weisse  rejects  entirely 
Schleiermacher's  interpretation  of  Papias'  testimony,  and 
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does  not  leave  uncriticised  his  interpretation  of  what 
Papias  says  regarding  Matthew,  he  appropriates,  never* 
theless,  the  essential  result  of  Schleiermacher  s  critique, 
namely,  his  discovery  of  the  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  in 
Aramaic  from  Matthew's  hand.  From  these  two  original 
works  Luke,  the  disciple  of  Paul,  compiled  his  Gospel 
without  much  independent  knowledge  of  the  tradition, 
while  somewhat  later  the  Greek  redactor  of  the  original 
Matthew  enlarged  the  collection  of  sayings  into  our 
Matthew  by  the  use  of  material  borrowed  from  Mark. 
After  the  number  of  those  accepting  the  originality  of 
Mark  and  its  priority  to  Matthew  had  become  greater,  and 
after  A.  Ritschl  had  broken  with  his  master  Baur,  in  his 
view  of  the  Gospels,  as  in  other  points,  and  gone  over  to 
the  Mark  hypothesis,  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  following  up  this 
hypothesis,  was  courageous  enough  to  describe  minutely 
the  sources  from  which  the  synoptic  Gospels  are  supposed 
to  have  been  put  together, — their  character  and  compass, — 
and  also  to  attempt  practically  a  verbal  restoration  of  the 
same  (n.  14).  One  of  the  original  documents  at  the  basis 
of  all  three  Gospels,  employed  by  each  of  the  evangelists 
without  the  knowledge  that  the  others  had  used  it,  is  pre- 
served in  our  Mark  in  practically  complete  form  and 
throughout  in  its  proper  order.  This  we  may  call  the 
original  Mark :  since  the  only  changes  which  the  author 
made  in  his  original  was  to  abbreviate  the  same  at  the 
beginning,  i.  1-13,  and  at  certain  other  points,  and  to 
omit  certain  passages,  such  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  account  of  the  centurion  (Luke  vi.  20-vii.  10)  after 
Mark  iii.  19  (no  one  knows  why),  and,  because  of  its  objec- 
tionable character,  the  narrative  fouiid  in  John  vii.  53-viii 
11,  which  Hitzig  places  after  Mark  xii.  17.  Also  a  large 
part  of  the  material  peculiar  to  Mark,  which  is  not  great, 
is  taken  from  the  original  Mark — ^particularly  the  accounts 
of  healing,  Mark  vii.  31-37,  viii.  22-26,  but  also  many  of 
the  little  details  which  enliven  Mark's  narratives.     Unless 
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interpreted  too  strictly,  Papias'  testimony  regarding  Mark 
suits  this  original  Mark  in  a  general  way.     Also   what 
Papias  says  of  a  collection  of  sayings  by  Matthew  meets 
the  requirement  of  the  hypothesis,  and  gives  a  show  of 
appropriateness  to  the  expression  Ao^ia^  chosen  to  desig- 
nate the  second  principal  source,  the  use  of  which  on  the 
part  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  supposed  to  explain  agree- 
ments between  these  two  Gospels  which  are  not  due  to 
their  common  dependence  upon  the  original  Mark      This 
remarkable  book   contained  only  a  number  of  the  dis- 
courses, for  the  most  part  the  shorter  discourses,  of  Jesus. 
Moreover,  these  discourses,  part  of  which  were  provided 
with  titles  and  short  historical  introductions,  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  later  Galilean  ministry,  and  were  subse- 
quent to  the  call  of  Matthew,  and  the  choosing  of  the 
apostles  (Holtzmann,  Synopt.  Evv.  1863,  S.  252,  cf.  S. 
365  f.).     But  the  very  first  long  discourse,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  followed  the  choosing  of  the  apostles  in  the 
original  Mark,  was  wanting  in  the  Matthew  Logia.     In 
contrast  to  the  original  Mark,  this  did  not  begin  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  concerning  Jesus,  but  with  his 
doubting  question  (Luke  viL  18-35 ;  Matt,  xi  2-19),  and 
ended  with  a  series  of  parables ;  at  the  very  close  stood 
probably  the  saying  which  we  find  in  Matt.  xiii.  52.     As 
in  the  case  of  the  earlier  Galilean  ministry,  so  from  the 
period  of  Jesus'  activity  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Passion  the 
author  preserves  no  sayings.      He  is  extremely  careful  in 
other  respects,  also,  not  to  repeat  anything  already  con- 
tained in  the  original  Mark.     Although  we  are  able  to 
form  a  much  better  idea  of  the  arrangement  and  original 
wording  of  the  Logia  from   Luke  than   from  Matthew, 
still,  without  exception,  the  apostolic  Church  transferred 
Matthew's  name  from  the  Logia,  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  not  to  Luke's  Gospel,  but  to  Matthew.    Material  in 
Matthew  and  Luke,  derived  neither  from  the  Logia  nor 
from  the  original  Mark,  was  produced  for  the  most  part 
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by  the  evangelists  themselves,  being  either  put  into 
writing  by  them  for  the  first  time  from  the  oral  tradition, 
as  Matt.  xvii.  24-27,  or  worked  over  on  the  basis  of  older 
and  shorter  documents — as  the  genealogies  and  several 
parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — or  pure  invention — ^as 
the  sending  out  of  the  Seventy  (Luke  x.  1),  which  Luke 
fabricated  because  he  did  not  want  the  same  commission, 
which  he  found  in  both  his  sources,  to  be  addressed  twice 
to  the  same  hearers.  These  are  the  main  features  of  the 
hypothesis.  Later  modifications  of  details  by  Holtzmann 
himself,  Weizsacker,  and  others  cannot  be  presented  here. 
9.  Finally,  the  independent  view  of  B.  Weiss,  which, 
during  an  entire  generation,  its  author,  with  great  persist- 
ence, has  worked  out  in  all  its  details,  deserves  notice  (n.  15). 
The  original  Gospel,  so  vainly  sought  since  Eichhorn,  is  a 
book  written  by  the  apostle  Matthew  in  Aramaic,  but 
very  soon  translated  into  Greek.  Though  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  discourses  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  naturally 
with  the  indispensable  historical  setting,  this  document 
contained  also  a  considerable  number  of  narrative  pieces, 
even  groups  of  such,  and  so  in  its  original  form  was  a 
work  very  much  like  our  Gospels,  covering  the  period  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Baptist  to  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  the  Passion,  concluding  somewhere  about  Matt. 
xxvi.  2-13.  The  question  arises  at  once  why  the  history 
of  the  Passion,  where,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  narratives 
in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  are  related  to  each  other  in 
essentially  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
history,  should  have  been  omitted  from  the  original 
apostolic  document.  Practically  the  only  answer  which 
Weiss  gives  to  this  question  is  the  statement  that  a 
presentation  of  the  Passion  history,  differing  so  radically 
from  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  do  all  three  synoptic 
accounts,  could  not  have  originated  from  an  apostle.  The 
original  document,  abeady  translated  into  Greek,  was  one 
of  the  sources  used  by  Mark;  the  others  were  the  oral 
VOL.  11*  27 
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narratives  of  Peter.  The  author  of  the  canonical  Matthew 
used  as  sources  the  original  Gospel  and  Mark.  Mark  had 
therefore  always  the  choice  between  two  apostolic  author- 
ities, One  written,  the  other  oral ;  whereas  the  author  of 
the  canonical  Matthew  must  select  between  the  statements 
of  an  apostolic  document  and  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  one 
of  the  apostles.  The  reason  for  this  entire  theory  is  the 
observation  that  sometimes  Matthew,  sometimes  Mark, 
gives  the  impression  of  the  greater  originality ;  for  this  is 
supposed  to  be  explained  by  assuming  that  in  some  cases 
Matthew  preserved  the  original  apostolic  document  more 
faithfully  than  Mark,  while  in  other  instances  he  followed 
Mark's  account.  Finally,  Luke,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
canonical  Matthew,  and  who,  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
have  used  the  same,  made  copious  use  of  the  original 
apostolic  document  in  addition  to  Mark,  which  he  made 
the  basis  of  his  Gospel,  and  another  source,  probably 
written,  which  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  with  exact- 
ness. Particularly  in  vi.  20-viii.  8,  and  ix.  51-xviiL  14, 
large  sections  of  the  original  documents  were  adopted  by 
Luke ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  comparisons  with 
Matthew,  these  are  reproduced  for  the  most  part  in  a  more 
original  form. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  of  the  investigations  of 
the  synoptic  problem  can  be  said  to  have  produced  results 
which  have  been  generally  accepted,  or  that  can  lay  well- 
grounded  claims  to  such  acceptance.  In  one  point  only  is 
there  agreement,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Grospels  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  on  the  basis  of  reliable  reports  and 
trustworthy  observations ;  that,  rather,  gaps  remain  in  our 
knowledge  based  upon  these  two  classes  of  data,  which 
must  be  filled  up  by  conjecture.  There  is  no  hope  that 
the  question  as  to  which  one  of  the  conjectures  made  here- 
tofore or  to  appear  in  the  future  comes  nearest  to  the 
truth  will  be  decided  by  a  new  display  of  cleverness  on 
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the  part  of  representatives  of  one  of  these  hypotheses 
in  working  it  out  in  detail,  so  that  it  shall  appear  to 
all  capable  judges  to  be  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair 
of  a  solution,  at  least  not  on  the  part  of  one  convinced  of 
these  two  sets  of  given  facts,  which  can  be  ascertained 
without  the  help  of  hypotheses,  namely,  (1)  that  the 
tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  their  origin,  (2)  that  the  three  books  in  our 
possession  are  as  yet  far  from  being  adequately  under- 
stood and  estimated.  With  reference  to  the  tradition,  the 
boldest  of  the  critics,  with  a  few' unhappy  exceptions,  have 
shown  enough  historical  sense  to  seek  support  for  their 
hypotheses  in  the  oldest  notices  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  though,  to  be  sure,  for  the  most  part  selecting 
arbitrarily  what  suited  their  own  purposes.  Thanks  also 
to  fortunate  discoveries  and  the  investigations  stimulated 
by  such  discoveries,  we  are  in  possession  of  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  literature  of  the  second  century 
than  was  possible  for  Lessing  and  Herder,  Schleiermacher 
and  Baur,  Credner  and  Bleek.  We  really  know  more  than 
did  these  investigators  about  Marcion's  Gospel,  Tatian's 
Diatessaron,  the  Gospel  ^^ according  to  the  Hebrews y* 
and  the  Gospel  ''according  to  Peter.''  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true  that  many  critics  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  abreast  of 
the  advances  in  knowledge  indicated  above.  Besides,  very 
often  it  has  not  been  appreciated  that  the  tradition  is 
either  to  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  or  the  error  of  such  parts 
of  the  same  as  do  not  deserve  acceptance  plausibly  shown. 
With  reference  to  the  second  point  mentioned  above, 
namely,  the  proper  valuation  of  the  Gospels  as  literary 
products,  it  is  true  that  serviceable  work  in  this  direction 
has  been  done.  But  little  use  has  been  made  of  these 
results  in  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
because  of  a  one-sided  tendency  in  this  investigation  to 
make  conjectures  regarding  the  sources  supposed  to  be  at 
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the  basis  of  the  Gospels,  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  separate  Grospel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  method  of  a  comparative  interpretation  of  the 
general  content  of  the  synoptic  Gospels — a  method  em- 
ployed in  the  earlier  period  by  Calvin  and  Gerhard,  and 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  new  criticism  of  the  Gospels  used 
and  recommended  especially  by  Griesbach,  and  absolutely 
demanded  by  Wilke — had  a  positively  harmful  effect  with 
reference  to  this  question,  tending  especially  to  confuse  and 
to  bewilder  those  beginning  the  investigation  for  the  first 
time.  How  is  it  possible  to  understand  an  author  when  he 
is  interrupted  after  every  third  word  f  How  can  one  writ- 
ing be  compared  with  another  when  each  is  not  known  by 
itself  as  its  author  intended,  and  consequently  not  under- 
stood in  its  details  !  Irenseus  speaks  of  teachers  who  read 
to  their  hearers  from  unwritten  books,  and  calls  such  a 
procedure  "making  ropes  out  of  sand"  (i.  8.  1).  In  our 
time  we  have  commentaries  on  books,  the  existence  of 
which,  to  express  the  matter  mildly,  can  be  proved  only 
by  mfeans  of  conjecture. 

1.  (P.  401.)  In  connection  with  Burgon's  pioneer  investigation  in  T%e 
Last  Twelve  Verses  of  St.  Mark,  1871,  pp.  126-131,  295-312,  the  writer  has 
carefully  discussed  the  Diatessa/ron  of  Ammonius,  Forsch,  i.  31-34,  cf.  S.  1, 
99,  101-104,  293 ;  ThLhy  1896,  S.  3  f.  Cf .  also  Schmidtke,  Die  Ew.  eines 
oMen  Undalcodex,  1903,  S.  xxxii.  ff.  The  only  direct  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  Ammonius  is  Eusebius'  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels — an  introduction  composed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Carpianus,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  method  developed  in  the  Gospels  themselves. 
This  is  printed  in  many  editions  of  the  N.T.,  e.g.  the  Tischendorf-Gregory 
edition,  ProL  p.  145.  The  Kavovesy  arranged  by  Eus. — i.e.  catalogues,  tabular 
statements  (Orundriss,  6f.),  are  ten  in  number;  the  first  embraces  the 
sections  wldch  are  common  to  all  four  Gospels,  2-^  those  which  are 
contained  in  three  Gospels,  5-9  those  contained  in  two  Gospels,  and  10,  in 
four  subdivisions,  those  which  are  found  in  but  one  Gtospel.  The  K€(l>ak€ua 
or  YTcptKorrai  (Eusebius  uses  both  expressions),  which  were  long  mistakenly 
called  sectiones  Ammoniance,  are  355  in  Matt.,  233  in  Mark  (later  increased 
to  241  or  242  in  consideration  of  the  spurious  additions),  342  in  Luke, 
and  232  in  John,  in  aU  1162 — a  number  which  is  given  also  by  Epiphanius 
in  his  AncoriteSy  chap.  1.,  and  CsBsarius  in  his  Dialogue,  i.  39 ;  cf.  Gregory, 
143.  Eusebius  reckoned  74  sections  which  were  found  in  all  the  Gospels, 
111  only  in  Matt.,  Mark,  Luke;   22  in  Matt.,  Luke,  John;   25  in  Matt, 
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Mark,  John  ;  82  only  in  Matt.,  Luke ;  47  only  in  Matt.,  Mark ;  7  in  Matt., 
John ;  13  in  Mark,  Luke ;  21  in  Luke,  John ;  62  in  Matt. ;  19  in  Mark ; 
72  in  Luke ;  96  in  John  alone.  The  so-called  Gospel  harmonies,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  Tatian's  Syriac  Diaiessa/ron^  were  primarily  for  eccles- 
iastical use,  and  not  for  scholarly  purposes,  like  the  works  of  Ammonius  and 
Eusebius ;  cf.  PEE%  v.  653-661.  That  of  J.  Clericus,  however  {Harmonia 
Evangeliorum,  Amstelod.  1699,  reprinted  without  the  Greek  text,  Lyon, 
not  Ley  den,  1700),  forms  a  transition  to  the  synopses,  in  so  far  as  it  prints 
the  text  of  the  four  Gospels  in  parallel  columns.  The  real  beginning 
in  this  direction  was  made  by  J.  Griesbach,  Synopsis  Evangeliorwn  Matth, 
Ma/rc.  Luc,  1776,  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  exegetical  lectures 
on  these  three  Gospels,  which  were  then  called  synoptic  Gospels.  Among 
many  subsequent  works  should  be  mentioned  the  Synopsis  Evangelica  of 
Tischendorf,  first  published  in  1861,  in  which  the  entire  text  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  again  included ;  that  of  Anger  (1851),  which  takes  from  John  only 
the  few  real  parallels  to  the  text  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  is,  moreover, 
distinguished  by  a  wealth  of  citations  and  parallels  from  the  apocryphal  and 
patristic  literature  of  the  second  century  (a  book  which  deserves  as  do  few 
to  be  reissued,  with  such  alterations  and  extensions  as  time  demands) ;  and, 
finally,  the  handsomely  printed  Synopticon,  An  Exposition  of  the  Common 
Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  by  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  London,  1880,  and  a 
supplementary  volume  (without  mention  of  the  year)  with  appendices — (a) 
The  Double  Tradition  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  ;  (b)  The  Single  Tradition 
of  Matthew ;  (c)  The  Single  Tradition  of  Luke.  Finally,  A.  Wright,  The 
Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  various  readings  and  critical  notes, 
2nd  ed.,  London,  1903. 

2.  (P.  402.)  Famous  examples  of  the  harmon^tics  of  the  ancient  Church 
are  the  discussions  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  Easter  controversies  about  190 ; 
Africanus' letter  to  Aristides  on  the  genealogies  of  Matt,  and  Luke ;  Eusebius' 
work,  de  Evcmgeldorum  bia(f)(avia  (Jerome,  Vir.  III.  Ixxxi. ;  Eus.  Qucest,  ad 
Stepha/num,  ad  Marinum) ;  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  Epiphanius  in  many 
places  in  his  writings,  especially  in  his  article  on  the  Alogi  (Hcer,  li.) ;  and 
Augustine,  de  Consensu  Evangeli(yrum, 

3.  (P.  402.)  When  Eusebius  remarks  that  one  evangelist  supplements 
another  (e,g.  in  a  Syriac  fragment  in  Mai,  Nova  P,  Bibl  iv.  1.  279  :  "  What 
Matthew  omitted  and  did  not  say  Luke  relates,  and  what  the  latter  does  not 
tell  the  former  does  " ;  cf .  pp.  229,  265  f .),  he  simply  states  the  actual  condi- 
tions, not  the  conscious  procedure  of  the  evangelists.  Epiphanius  does  speak 
of  the  supplementing  of  each  Gospel  by  the  one  following,  but  it  is  the  Spirit 
which  "compels"  the  writers  to  all  their  work,  and  to  this  connection  with 
their  predecessors  {H(er,  li.  7,  12,  cf.  6).  Chrysostom,  who  emphasises  the 
chronological  succession  of  the  Gospels,  is  the  first  to  explain  the  brevity  of 
Mark  as  designed  in  view  of  the  already  extant,  fuller,  and  in  many  ways 
exhaustive  presentation  of  Matt.,  though  he  gives  it  also  as  an  additional 
reason  that  Mark  depended  on  Peter,  a  man  of  few  words,  while  Luke 
reproduced  the  fuller  current  of  Paul's  speech  (Horn.  iv.  in  Matt.,  Montf. 
vii.  46).  He  has  no  thought  of  an  actual  use  of  the  earlier  Gospd  in  the 
composition  of  the  later ;  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  the  little  discrepancies 
between  them  a  valuable  proof  that  they  were  not  written  according  to  some 
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questionable  agreement,  but  that  each  evangelist  told  the  simple  truth  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  (Horn,  i.  p.  5  f.).  Augustine  (de  Consensu  Ev.  L  2.  4) 
goes  further :  "  Et  quamvis  singuli  suum  quemdam  narrandi  ordinem  tenuisse 
videantur,  non  tamen  unusquisque  eorum  velut  alterius  prsecedentis  ignarus 
volnisse  scribere  reperitur  vel  ignorata  prsetermisisse,  qu»  scripsisse  alius 
invenitur,  sed  sicut  unicuique  inspiratum  est,  non  superfluam  cooperationem 
sui  laboris  adiunxit  Nam  MatthsBUs  suscepisse  intelligitur  incamationem 
domini  secundum  stirpem  regiam  et  pleraque  secundum  hominum  prsesentem 
vitam  facta  et  dicta  eius.  Marcus  eum  subsecutus  tamquam  pedissequus 
et  breviator  eius  videtur.  Cum  solo  quippe  loanne  nihil  dixit,  solus  ipse 
perpauca,  cum  solo  Luca  pauciora,  cum  Matthseo  vero  plurima,  et  multa  pene 
totidem  atque  ipsis  verbis,  sive  cum  solo,  sive  cum  ceteris  consonante  (cU. 
-ter).  Lucas  autem,  etc.  §  5 :  Non  autem  habuit  tamquam  breviatorem 
coniunctum  Lucas,  sicut  Marcum  Matthseus.  £t  hoc  fortasse  non  sine  aliquo 
Sacramento,''  etc.  With  regard  to  Matt.,  Mark,  Luke  (iii.  4.  13) :  *<  Tres 
igitur  isti  eandem  rem  ita  narraverunt,  sicut  etiam  unus  homo  ter  posset  cum 
aliquanta  veritate,  nulla  tamen  adversitate."  Mark's  close  connection  with 
Matt,  is  often  further  mentioned,  e,g,  iii.  4.  11.  For  the  understanding  of 
this  work  (written  about  400)  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Burkitt 
has  shown  (The  Old  Latin  and  the  ItaXa,  1896,  pp.  59,  72-78 ;  cf.  ThLhy  1897, 
col.  374),  Augustine  had  before  him  Jerome's  revision  of  the  text  of  the 
Gk)Bpels,  which  was  furnished  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  sections.  This 
arrangement  of  the  Gospels,  introduced  by  Jerome  among  the  Latins,  was 
plainly  used  by  Augustine  in  his  harmonistic  work,  as  in  Books  ii.  and  m. 
he  compares  Matt  with  the  parallels  by  means  of  the  double  figures  noted 
upon  it  and  Canons  i.-vii.,  and  then  in  Book  iv.  goes  through  the  portions 
peculiar  to  each  Gospel  according  to  Canon  x.  When  he  says  of  Mark  (see 
above),  cum  solo  loanne  nihil  dixU,  it  is  not  the  result  of  study,  but  simply  of 
the  fact  that  in  Canons  v.-ix.  Eusebius  provided  for  all  possible  combinations 
of  two  Gospels  except  Mark-John.  Also,  the  remarks  which  follow  were 
written  with  reference  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  or  rather  to  a  codex  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  Vulgate,  which  lay  open  before  him,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
which  he  found  Jerome's  letter  to  Damasus  and  the  canons  which  it  explained. 
This  very  circumstance  is  a  new  proof  that  Augustine  used  the  Vulgate  as 
the  basis  of  his  de  Consensu  Evangeliorum. 

4.  (P.  402.)  Calvin  in  the  argument  of  his  commentary  on  the  harmony 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels  (ed.  Tholuck,  i.  p.  6),  besides  an  incorrect  statement 
about  Jerome  and  an  unfair  judgment  of  Eusebius,  delivers,  quite  without 
proof,  his  own  opinion  that  Mark  never  saw  Matt,  and  that  Luke  never  saw 
Matt,  or  Mark.  Much  sounder  was  the  judgment  of  H.  Grotius,  who  wrote 
of  the  title  of  Matt.  (ed.  Windheim,  i  13) :  "  Sicut  autem  Marcus  usus  est 
Matthsei  Ebraeo,  ni  ftdlor,  codice,  ita  Marci  libro  Graeco  usus  mihi  videtur, 
quisquis  is  f  uit,  Matthasi  GrsBcus  interpres."  On  this  B.  Simon  (Hist,  du  Texte 
du  NT,  1689,  p.  108)  remarked  that  only  conjectures  were  possible. 

5.  (P.  403.)  Lessing,  Neue  Hypothese  uber  die  Evangelisten  als  hloss 
mmsMiche  Oeschichtsckreiber  beirachtety  1778 ;  first  published  1784  in  Theol. 
Nachlass.  Werke^  ed.  Lachmann-Maltzahn,  xi.  2.  121-140. 

6.  (P.  404.)  Eichhorn  first  developed  his  view  in  1794  in  the  Allgemeine 
BibUothek  der  hihlischen  Literatur,  v.  759  ff.,  then  in  amended  form  in  his 
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JSvaldtutigy  i.  1804,  2te  Aufl.  1820.  In  the  latter  was  included  a  defence 
against  hypotheses  which  had  appeared  meanwhile.  Aside  from  the  arti- 
ficiality and  pettiness  of  the  treatment,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
broad  conception  of  Lessing's  sketch,  one  is  painfully  impressed  by  two 
particulars — first,  the  statement  of  the  advantage  of  "  this  discovery  of  the 
original  Gospel "  in  the  "simplification  of  Christian  doctrine  for  which  German 
theology  has  been  so  earnestly  striving  for  fifty  years  "  {EM,  2te  Aufl.  i.  445) ; 
and,  secondly,  an  absolute  silence  with  regard  to  Leasing,  from  whom  Eichhorn 
derived  the  best  of  his  material.  After  Herder  {Vom  Erloser  der  Memchen, 
1796,  S.  174)  had  explained  the  true  state  of  the  case,  it  was  not  so  much 
in  order  to  herald  Eichhorn  as  the  founder  of  modern  Gbspel  criticism,  as 
to  lament,  with  Herder,  that  Lessing  did  not  work  out  his  hypothesis 
himself. 

7.  (P.  406.)  J.  J.  Griesbadi  first  set  forth  his  view  briefly  at  the  end 
of  the  Jena  Easter  Program  for  1783  (Griesbachii  Of  use,  Acad,y  ed.  Gabler, 
ii.  241-256 :  "  Inquisitio  in  fontes,  imde  evangelistce  suas  de  resurrectione 
domini  narrationes  hauserint ''),  and  then  developed  it  in  detail  in  two 
Programs,  1789  and  1790 :  **  Commentatio,  qua  Marci  ev.  totum  e  Matthsei  et 
Lucffl  commentariis  decerptum  esse  monstratur."  A  revision,  with  a  defence 
against  criticisms  which  had  been  made  meanwhile,  appeared  in  Yelthusen, 
Kuinoel,  Euperti,  Comm,  Theol.  i.  (1794),  and  was  reprinted  in  Gabler,  op,  cit. 
358-425.    For  his  attitude  toward  Lessing,  cf.  S.  425. 

8.  (P.  405.)  G.  Herder,  Vom  Erloser  der  MenscKm  nach  dm  drei  ersten 
Ew,  1796, 4  Abschnitt,  S.  149-233 ;  with  more  detail  and  definiteness  in  Vor^ 
Gottes  Sohriy  der  Welt  Heiland  nach  Johmnes'  Ev.  1797,  S.  303-416  (Herder's 
Werhey  ed.  Suphan,  xix.  S.  194-225, 260  f.,  380-424).  The  theory  is  presented  in 
brilliant  and  yet  shifting  lights,  which  make  a  brief  and  accurate  restatement 
difficult.  For  instance,  it  is  not  clear  how  Herder  could  decide  so  positively 
against  an  original  writing  no  longer  extant  (xix.  417),  and  yet  hold  that  the 
primarily  oral  evangelium  commune  was  at  once  written  down  by  many,  if  only 
for  private  use  (xix.  205,  207  f.,  394  f.,  408  f.).  He  seems  also  not  to  have 
determined  definitely  in  his  own  mind  what  part  was  to  be  assigned  to 
Matthew  in  the  first  writing  of  the  original  Hebrew  Gk)spel,  or  of  the  later 
Palestinian  Gospel,  written  about  60,  which  imderlay  the  Greek  Matt,  and 
even  the  last  form  of  our  present  Matt.  (xix.  205,  401).  The  later  discussion 
no  longer  speaks  of  the  original  unwritten  Gospel  as  a  '*  sacred  epic,"  as  does 
the  earlier  (199 — ^in  distinction  from  myth,  2  Pet.  i.  16),  nor  of  the  evangelists, 
whose  narrations  are  in  part  oral,  as  rhapsodists  (214,  217).  Herder's  protest 
against  the  idea  of  an  "apostolic  gospel-office"  in  Jerusalem  (209 f.),  and 
much  of  what  he  says  of  the  character  of  the  individual  Gospels,  is  excellent 
G.  Chr.  Storr  (1746-1805),  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  ev.  Geschichte  und  der  Briefe  des 
Johannes,  1786  ;  De  Fonte  Ew.  Mat.  et  Luc.  1794.  F.  Hitzig,  Ueber  Johannes 
Marcus  wnd  seine  Sckriften,  1843,  should  be  named  here  rather  than  among 
those  mentioned  in  note  9.  Without  attempting  to  solve  the  synoptic  pro- 
blem, he  undertook  the  defence  of  Mark  against  the  unfavourable  criticism 
which  began  with  Griesbach,  and  by  means  of  the  supposition  that  2  Cor. 
viii.  18  refers  to  Mark  as  the  author  of  a  Gk>spel,  and  that  1  Cor.  vii.  10 
presents  a  citation  of  Mark  x.  1-12,  was  able  to  maintain  that  Mark  had 
already  begun  to  be  circulated  in  57  a.d.,  from  which  it  then  followed 
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naturally  that  it  served  as  a  source  for  Matt,  and  Luke  (37-62,  167-173). 
The  chief  object  of  the  book  was  to  show  that  John  Mark  was  the  writer  not 
only  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  Bev.  also. 

9.  (P.  407.)  Chr.  G.  Wilke,  Der  Urevangdid  oder  exeg.-hrit,  Unterguchung 
uber  das  Vertoa/iidschaftsverhUltnis  der  drei  ersten  Ew,  1838.  The  number  of 
those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  read  through  this  large  book — almost  700 
pages  in  extent — is  probably  not  great.  In  its  lack  of  historical  perspective 
and  vital  ideas,  as  well  as  in  its  crude  and  self-sufficient  spirit,  which  Wilke 
first  introduced  into  the  Gk)spel  inquiry,  it  has  not  been  without  successors. 
Its  only  service  is  its  opposition  to  Gieseler's  hypothesis  (26-152).  The  short 
sections  peculiar  to  Mark  which  he  wished  to  excise  as  later  interpolations 
(672  ff. ;  cf .  323  ff.,  463  ff.,  662  f .)  are  for  the  most  part  the  very  ones  which 
show  us  the  individuality  of  Mark.  Others  are  set  aside  in  the  most  violent 
fashion.  In  Mark  L  13  the  words  ir€ipaC6fi€vo£  vw6  rot)  a-arava  are  an  inter- 
polation from  Luke  iv.  2  and  not  proper  to  Mark ;  the  interpolators  were 
"  clever  enough,"  however,  to  write  the  Markan  <raravas  instead  of  the  Lucan 
{e,g.  12)  bio^Xos  (664  f.).  "  We  give  our  hand  and  seal  for  all  eternity  that 
our  result  is  correct*'  (684).  Thus  Wilke  thought  "  to  win  the  applause  of 
impartial  investigators  of  truth,"  which  he  states  (694)  to  be  the  object  of  his 
work.  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritih  der  ev,  GeschichUy  Bde.  L-iii.  1841-42,  2te  Aufl. 
1846.  G.  Volkmar,  DieEw.  oder  Marcus  und  die  Synopses  1870,  and  a  supple- 
ment with  continuous  paging, Die  kcmon.  Synoptiker  in  Uehei^sicht  mit  Randglossen 
und  das  Geschdcktliche  vom  Leben  JesUy  1876.  ^'  The  Gospel  books  are  allegorical 
narrative  elaborations  of  the  one  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  "  (S.  vii). 
The  chronological  summary  (viii)  is  quite  convenient :  (1)  Mark,  drca  73 ; 
(2)  Oeneahgus  HehrcBommy  circa  80;  (3)  perhaps  Evangelivm  Pauperumy 
Essenorwn,  evrca  80 ;  (4)  Luke,  drca  100 ;  (6)  Matt  (the  last  of  the  Synoptists, 
as  shown  by  Wilke,  S.  xi),  circa  110 ;  (6)  Gospel  of  Peter,  circa  130 ;  (7)  Marcion, 
138 ;  (8)  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  according  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  cirea  150; 
(9)  Gospel  of  the  Logos  according  to  Joh^  circa  165 ;  (10)  Egyptian  Gospel, 
160-170.  On  the  other  hand,  Primitive  Matt.,  Primitive  Mark,  Primitive 
Luke,  Book  of  Maxims,  etc.,  are  mere  fancies. 

10.  (P.  408.)  J.  L.  Hug  (1766-1846),  after  an  uncompleted  first  attempt 
which  the  present  writer  knows  only  from  the  preface  of  1808,  published  his 
Einleitung  entire  in  that  year,  3te  Aufl.  1826,  on  the  Gospels,  ii.  1-243. 

11.  (P.  408,  410.)  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  Historisch-hrUisdtfer  Versuch  iiber  di$ 
Entstehung  und  diefruhesten  Schicksale  der  schriftlichen  Ew,  1818 ;  substantially 
published  in  1817  in  Keil  and  Tzschirner's  Analekten,  voL  iiL  To  illustrate 
the  evangelists'  accuracy  of  memory,  Gieseler  adduces  (105  f.)  Plato,  PhcedruSf 
p.  380 ;  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall,  vi.  14  (the  Druids  and  their  pupils) ;  August. 
Doctr,  Christ,  i.  4  (St.  Anthony) ;  Gregor.  Magn.  Dial.  iv.  14.  He  also  calls  to 
mind  (60)  the  Rabbinic  method  of  teaching  before  the  writing  of  the  Mishnah ; 
d.  Schiirer,  ii.  321-326,  (Eng.  trans.)  ii.  1.  323-326.  On  the  possibility  of 
the  oral  perpetuation  of  whole  books,  cf.  also  Spiegel  in  ZDMG,  ix.  178  ff. 
Wilke's  criticism  (see  note  9  above)  appealed  particularly  to  the  Johannine 
parallels  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  (John  vi.  1-21,  xii.  1-xiii.  30,  xviii.  1-xx.  23), 
but  also  to  the  materials  peculiar  to  John,  which  show  that  neither  in  the 
choice  of  materials  nor  in  the  form  of  their  presentation  had  any  such  fixed 
and  uniform  type  of  narration  been  developed  among  the  apostles  as  a  com* 
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parison  of  the  three  synoptic  Grospels  on  the  supposition  of  their  mutual 
independence  would  indicate  to  be  their  common  basis.  The  Gospel  frag- 
ments in  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  3-7  and  xi.  23-25  compared  with  the  corrected 
text  of  Luke  xxii.  15-20  and  with  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29,  Mark  xiv.  22-25)  afford 
similar  evidence  (see  above,  p.  380  ff.).  Wilke  was  also  right  in  observing 
(119)  that  from  Papias*  comments  on  the  discourses  of  Peter  (Eus.  H,  E. 
iii.  39.  15)  one  obtains  a  very  different  idea  of  the  Gospel  narratives  of  an 
apostle  from  that  involved  in  an  unwritten  primitive  Gospel  G.  Wetzele, 
Vie  synoptischen  Ew.  tine  Da/rsteUung  und  Priifung  der  wichtigsten  vher  die 
Entstekung  derselben  cmfgetretenen  Hypothesen  wdt  selbsUindigem  Versupk  zu 
Ldswng  der  synopt.  EvangeUenfragey  1883.  K.  Veit,  Die  synopt  Parallelen 
und  ein  alter  VerstLch  ikrer  Entrittsdwng  mit  neuer  Begriindimg ;  two  parts  in 
one  volume,  1897,  Part  i.  the  text  arranged  in  an  interlinear  synopsis, 
Part  IL  an  elucidation  of  the  synoptic  parallels. 

12.  (P.  411.)  Fr.  Schleiermacher,  Ueher  die  Schriften  des  LttcaSy  ein  krit. 
Versuchy  first  part  (only),  1817  ;  Werke,  Zur  Theol,  vol.  ii.  1-220.  Schleier- 
macher began  with  Hug  and  Eichhom,  who,  in  his  opinion,  admirably  refuted 
each  other ;  before  concluding  he  also  noticed  Gieseler's  work  in  its  earliest 
form  (note  11).  He  left  uncertain  especially  whether  and  how  far  Luke 
found  the  single  narratives  already  combined  in  larger  groups,  and  so  used 
collections  which  came  into  existence  before  our  Gospels  (S.  13=10).  In  the 
lectures  on  introduction,  also  (JVerhe^  Zur  TheoL  iii.  233,  239),  we  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  how  these  detached  fragments  and  the  incomplete  collections 
arising  from  them  were  related  to  the  "  combining  Gospels,"  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  prologue,  Luke  must  already  have  known  several.  More  im- 
portant is  "  Ueber  die  Zeugnisse  des  Papias  von  unsem  beiden  ersten  Ew.," 
ThStKr,  1832,  S.  735-768;  W&rke,  Zwr  Theol  ii.  361-392. 

13.  (P.  412, 414.)  F.  Chr.  Baur,  Kritiscke  Unterstichungen  ilber  die  ha/ivm,  Ew., 
ihr  VerMUnis  zu  einander,  thren  Cha/raMer  und  Ursprung,  1847 ;  Das  Ma/rcusev, 
nach  seinem  Ursprung  und  Cha/rakter,  1851 ;  Christentum  und  Kvrche  der  drei 
ersten  Jahrhundertey  2te  Aufl.  S.  23  ff.,  73  ff.  In  several  respects  Baur  depended 
on  the  preliminary  work  of  his  pupils,  such  as  Schwegler,  Nachapostol.  Zeit- 
alter,  1846 ;  A.  Bitschl,  Das  Ev,  Man-dons  und  das  kanon,  Lucasev,  1846,  and 
various  dissertations  by  E.  Zeller.  Following  Baur,  Hilgenfeld  {Die  Ew.  nock 
ihrer  Entstehung  wnd  geschichtlicher  BedetUung,  1854)  sought  to  lessen  the 
emphasis  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  tendency  of  the  Gospels,  and  to 
push  their  origin  further  back,  the  document  imderlying  Matt,  about  50-60 
(S.  115),  our  Matt,  about  70-80  (103),  Mark  shortly  before  100  (148),  Luke 
about  100-110  (224).  The  discussions  in  which  he  developed  and  partly 
modified  his  view  are  indicated  in  his  Ei'id,  462.  While  Dr.  Fr.  Strauss  in 
his  new  Lehen  Jesufwr  das  deutsche  Volk,  1864,  S.  98  ff.,  and  Th.  Keim,  Gesch. 
Jesu  von  Nazara,  L  1867,  S.  44-103,  agreed  substantially  with  Baur's  view 
and  Griesbach's  conclusion  with  regard  to  Mark,  Hilgenfeld  did  Mark 
more  justice,  and  also  recognised  the  traditional  account  in  so  far  as  he 
allowed  that  Mark  was  written  in  Rome  "under  the  influence  of  Petrine 
tradition,"  and  even  held  it  possible  that,  if  Mark  was  still  living  at  the  time 
when  the  Gospel  named  for  him  was  written  (in  the  early  part  of  Domitian's 
reign,  say  81-85,  EinL  517),  he  was,  not  perhaps  its  author,  but  its  author's 
sponsor  {Evnlf  518).    C.  Holsten,  Die  drei  ursprimglidhen^  noch  u^eschriebenen 
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Ew,  Zur  synopt.  Frage,  1883 ;  Die  synopt,  Ew.  nach  der  Form  xh/ru  InhaUs, 
1885,  again  imdertook  to  explain  the  dissimilarity  of  the  first  three  Gospels 
whoUy  on  the  basis  of  the  dogmatic  principles  which  dominated  the  apostolic 
time,  and  their  agreement  in  material  and  form  on  the  theory  that  Mark 
remodelled  Matt,  and  that  Luke  worked  over  Matt  and  Mark  together.  The 
three  forms  of  the  unwritten  Qospel  are :  (1)  the  Jewish-Christian,  which 
Peter  preached  until  he  lapsed  into  Judaism,  a.d.  52--53 ;  (2)  that  of  Paul ; 
(3)  the  anti- Pauline  Gk>spel  of  the  Judaisers.  Our  Matt,  corresponds 
throughout  with  the  first.  Only  Matt.  v.  17-19  comes  of  a  Judaising  spirit 
foreign  to  that  of  Matt.,  perhaps  from  a  Greek  adaptation  of  the  Aoyta  of 
which  Papias  speaks,  or  from  the  original  €k)6pel  of  Matt  or  Ootpel  of  the 
Hebrews^  which  was  written  at  the  time  when  Judaism  was  dominant  in 
Jerusalem  (53-70  A.D.),  perhaps  as  early  as  55,  and  apparently  by  the 
apostle  Matthew  (op.  cU.  1883,  S.  63,  A.  2;  1886,  S.  174  flF.).  How  and 
where  the  original  Petrine  Gk>spel  maintained  its  existence  after  Peter's  own 
lapse,"so  as  to  be  revived  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  reduced  to 
writing  in  our  Matt.;  how  the  fertile  author  of  this  much  more  anti-Judaistic 
than  anti-Pauline  book  could  commit  the  foUy  of  putting  crass  Judaism  and 
the  bluntest  condemnation  of  lawless  Paulinism  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  in 
only  one  passage,  to  be  sure,  but  so  significant  a  passage  as  v.  17-19 ;  how 
the  name  of  Matthew  became  affixed  to  a  Gospel  which  with  respect  to  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  Matthew's  Judaistic  collection^ 
and  betrays  its  dependence  on  such  a  source  in  but  one  passage ;  how  as  early 
as  100  not  this  Petrine  Matt  but  Mark  was  connected  with  Peter, — these  and 
other  questions  are  not  even  raised.  Matt,  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Gentile  Christian  Churches,  which  would  not  abandon  Paul's  Gospel.  To 
leave  room  for  this,  Mark  is  composed  about  80  from  the  material  of  Matt 
In  place  of  the  legal  Sermon  on  the  Mount  appears  the  di^x4  Kaiv%  Mark 
i.  27,  i,e,  the  Gospel  of  Paul,  while  ix.  30-32  betrays  the  opinion  that  by  their 
failure  to  understsgid  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  the  first  apostles  were  hampered 
in  any  complete  understanding  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  when,  through  the  simultaneous  use  of  Matt  and  Mark, 
Jewish  Christian  as  well  as  Pauline  ideas  had  struck  root  in  the  Churches, 
Paulinism  had  weakened,  and  circumstances  called  for  the  union  of  all 
Christians,  a  typical  representative  of  these  conditions  worked  Matt  and 
Mark  into  one,  making  use  also  of  the  oral  tradition,  which  was  not  yet  quite 
spent    This  is  the  origin  of  Luke. 

14.  (P.  414, 415.)  The  more  important  works  referred  to  under  No.  8  above 
(p.  414  f .)  are :  Chr.  H.  Weisse,  Die  ev,  Oeschichte  kriUsch  und  philosophiich  hear^ 
heitet^  2  Bde.  1838 ;  Die  Evcmgelienfrage  in  ihrem  gegenwdrtigem  Stadium^  1856. 
A.  Ritschl,  "Ueber  den  gegenwartigen  Stand  der  Kritik  der  synopt.  Ew." 
in  the  Theol.  Jahrhb.  of  Baur  and  Zeller,  1851,  S.  481-538.  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
Die  tynopt,  Ew.^  ih/r  Ursprung  v/nd  geschichtlicher  Cha/ralder^  1868 ;  he  also 
pursued  the  subject  in  a  number  of  later  essays,  and  gave  a  convenient 
summary  in  his  Hand-Commentar^y  i.  1892,  S.  1-13.  C.  Weizsacker,  Untersuck- 
ungen  fiber  die  ev,  Oeschichtey  ih/re  Quellen  und  den  Gang  ihrer  Eniwicklungy 
1864.  In  independent  acceptance  of  the  "two  source  theory,"  Wendling, 
Urmarkus,  Versuck  einer  Wiederhentdlung  der  dUesten  Mitteilungen  Hber  dcu 
Leben  Jesu,  1905,  has  recently  undertaken  an  analysis  of  Mark  according  to 
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which  three  elements  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished :  (1)  Mi=a  collection 
of  sayings  of  Jesus  in  a  brief  but  distinct  narrative  setting,  beginning  with 
i.  9, 16  {rjXBev  ^Irjirovs  dno  Na^.  r.  TakiKaias  koi  irapayoiv  ktX.)  and  ending  with 
XV.  34,  37  {koi  t§  ivarji  &pq.  6  'lr)a'ovs  d^ptls  ifxavriv  fieyoKrjv  €^€irv€va-€v) 
(2)  M*= narratives  of  miracles  of  Jesus  in  extended  description,  which  is  in 
psurt  highly  poetical,  beginning  with  i.  4,  closing  with  xvi.  8 ;  (3)  additions 
of  the  editing  evangelist,  $,g.  i,  1-3,  14,  15,  iii  6-30,  iv.  10-26,  etc,  naturally 
also  xiii.  3-27. 

16.  (P.  417.)  B.  Weiss  first  developed  his  view  in  ThStKr,  1861,  S.  29  flF., 
"Zur  Entstehungsgesch.  der  drei  synopt.  Ew.";  JbfDTh,  1864,  S.  49  ff. 
"Die  Redestiicke  des  apostolischen  Mt.";  Md,  1866,  S.  319,  "Die  Erzah- 
lungsstticke  des  apostolischen  Mt.";  then  in  his  commentaries:  Das 
Manmsev,  wnd  seine  synopt.  ParaUelen^  1872 ;  Das  MaithMusev.  und  seine  Lucas- 
Farallelen,  1876,  and  in  his  comprehensive  works,  e.g,  in  his  EinL^  1897, 
S.  453-660. 


§   51.  THE  TRADITION  REGARDING  MARK  AND  HIS 

GOSPEL. 

John,  with  the  surname  Mark  (n.  1),  was  the  child 
of  a  Christian  household  in  Jerusalem.  In  this  home  a 
large  body  of  Christians  were  gathered  for  prayer  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover — probably  on  the  night  of  the  Pass- 
over feast  in  the  year  44  (Acts  xii.  12).  Since  Mark's 
mother,  Mary,  is  mentioned  as  the  owner  of  this  house,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  his  father,  whose  name 
we  do  not  know,  was  no  longer  living.  Mark  must  have 
been  grown  up  at  the  time  and  a  member  of  the  Church, 
since  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  visited  Jerusalem  shortly 
afterward,  took  him  with  them  to  Antioch,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  making  use  of  his  services  in  their  work 
(Acts  xii.  25).  According  to  the  usage  of  the  apostolic 
age,  the  characterisation,  "  my  son,"  employed  by  Peter 
some  twenty  years  later  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  can  hardly  mean 
anything  else  than  that  Mark  was  converted  through 
Peter  s  influence,  and  possibly  also  baptized  by  him  (n.  2). 
With  this  agrees  the  express  statement  of  Papias,  that 
Mark  did  not  hear  the  Lord's  preaching,  nor  accompany 
Him  as  a  disciple,  but  that  he  sustained  a  relation  of  this 
kind  only  to  Peter  (see  below  in  text,  and  n.  14).     This 
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proves  that  the  view  which  appeared  in  the  fourth  century, 
according  to  which  Mark  was  one  of  the  Seventy  (Luke 
X.  1),  is  a  fable  (n.  3).  K  the  statement  which  Paul  makes 
incidentally,  to  the  effect  that  Mark  was  a  cousin  of  Bar- 
nabas (Col.  iv.  10),  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  they  were 
cousins  on  their  fathers'  side,  Mark,  like  Barnabas,  was 
a  Levite  (Acts  iv.  36),  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  accepting  the  ancient 
tradition  that  Mark  cut  off  his  thumb  in  order  to  make 
himself  ineligible  to  priestly  service.  The  nickname 
"  stump  fingered,"  given  Mark  on  this  account,  was  com- 
monly known  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  in 
Rome,  where  we  should  most  naturally  expect  to  find 
genuine  traditions  concerning  Mark  (n.  4).  In  this  same 
quarter,  according  to  the  most  probable  emendation  and 
interpretation  of  the  beginning  of  the  Canon  Muratori, 
we  meet  the  report  that  Mark  had  become  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  the  facts  recorded  by  him  through 
personal  experience,  though  in  general  he  had  not  heard 
Jesus'  words  nor  witnessed  his  deeds  (n.  5).  The  Frag- 
mentist  adds  that  Mark  also  presented  these  facts  as  he 
learned  them.  When  we  reflect  how  slightly  noticeable 
the  traces  of  first-hand  knowledge  in  Mark  really  are, — ^if 
indeed  they  exist  at  all, — ^further,  how  late  and  with  how 
much  uncertainty  it  came  to  be  suspected  that  the  author 
was  concealed  in  xiv.  51  (n.  6),  and,  finally,  how  little 
inclination  and  capability  the  commentators  of  the  ancient 
Church  showed  in  following  up  hints  of  this  character  in 
the  N.T.,  it  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  improbable 
that  the  definite  statement  of  the  Fragmentist  is  the  result 
of  clever  exegesis.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
reproduction  of  a  tradition  still  current  in  Rome  about 
the  year  200.  And,  then,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
son  of  a  Christian  household  in  Jerusalem,  who,  in  44, 
was  perhaps  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  from  having 
witnessed  some  of  the  scenes  in  Jesus'  life  in  the  year  30, 
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without  his  having  been  at  the  time  one  of  those  who 
heard  and  believed  Jesus'  preaching?  According  to 
another  tradition  (n.  7),  the  beginnings  and  development 
of  which  are  as  yet  only  imperfectly  cleared  up,  Jesus 
celebrated  His  last  Passover  with  His  disciples  (Mark  xiv. 
14)  in  the  home  of  Mark  and  his  mother  (Acts  xii.  12), 
where  also  the  apostles  were  gathered  with  the  women  on 
the  day  of  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  13),  and  where  the  Spirit 
was  poured  out  (Acts  ii.  2).  Without  any  legendary  help 
concerning  the  place  where  these  events  occurred,  this 
combination  might  have  been  made  by  a  comparison  of 
the  texts,  beginning  with  Acts  xii.  12  and  going  backwards 
in  the  accounts.  But  this  furnishes  no  occasion  for 
suspecting  the  tradition  of  the  Canon  Muratori  or  the 
interpretation  of  Mark  xiv.  51  £,  which  identifies  the 
individual  there  mentioned  with  the  evangelist.  In 
the  stories  about  the  house  of  Mark  the  latter  is  occasion- 
ally identified  with  the  person  referred  to  in  xiv.  13,  but 
not  with  the  youth  in  Mark  xiv.  51  (n.  7). 

If  Mark  came  to  Antioch  in  44  with  his  cousin  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul,  and  if  they  took  him  along  on  their  first 
missionary  journey  perhaps  in  the  year  50  (Acts  xiii.  5), 
we  may  assume  that  he  helped  them  during  the  intervening 
years  in  their  work  as  missionary  preachers  and  teachers  in 
the  Church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26,  xiii  1),  just  as  he  did 
on  the  first  missionary  journey.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  1  among  the  teachers  and  prophets  of  the 
Antiochian  Church,  nor  is  he  characterised  in  xiii.  5  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  having  the  same  rank  as  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  but  as  one  helping  these  two  missionaries  in 
their  preaching  in  a  comparatively  subordinate  position.. 
He  had  a  part  in  the  work  of  missionary  preaching  (Acts 
XV.  38  ;  Philem.  24),  but  as  a  servant  of  the  missionaries, 
who  "took  him  with  them"  (Acts  xv.  37f.).  The  repre- 
sentation of  Mark's  relation  to  the  missionaries  in  Acts 
differs  manifestly  from  the  manner  in  which  the  part 
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taken  in  Paul's  preaching  by  Silvanus  and  other  helpers 
is  described  in  Acts  xvi  6,  10,  13,  32,  xvii.  4 ;  2  Cor.  i. 
19 ;  1  Thess.  i.  5  ff.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  very 
striking  agreement  with  what  Paul  says  of  Mark  shortly 
before  his  own  death,  So-tip  yap  fioy  €i;;^<rro9  €t9  Suifeovlav 
(2  Tim.  iv.  11,  above,  p.  371).  The  best  way  in  which  to 
explain  this  peculiar  relation  is  to  suppose  that  Mark,  the 
spiritual  son  of  Peter,  and  the  son  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold in  Jerusalem  in  which  a  part  of  the  mother  Church 
was  accustomed  to  assemble,  could  supply  something  which 
Paul  lacked  and  which  Barnabas,  who  left  Jerusalem  and 
entered  the  foreign  missionary  work  much  earUer  than 
Mark,  did  not  possess  in  the  same  measure,  namely,  a 
treasure  of  narratives  from  the  lips  of  Peter  and  of  other 
disciples  of  Jesus,  who  were  accustomed  to  come  and  go 
in  his  mother's  house.  This  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  Gospel  history  (tSi^  irepl  rov  'Irjaov,  above,  p.  377,  n.  2) 
must  have  been  an  invaluable  help  to  the  missionaries. 
Mark  was  better  suited  to  be  their  wrrjpenji;  than  were 
others,  but  appears  to  have  lacked  the  dash  and  courage 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  missionary  work.  When  it  was 
decided  to  press  forward  from  Cyprus  into  Asia  Minor,  he 
separated  himself  from  the  missionaries  and  returned  to 
his  mother  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xiii.  13),  apparently  from 
Paphos.  A  year  later,  however,  we  find  him  again  in 
Antioch,  though  it  is  not  indicated  who  it  was  that 
induced  him  to  return  thither  (Acts  xv.  37-39).  Here  a 
separation  took  place  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
Mark's  account,  Paul  holding  that  his  conduct  on  the  first 
journey  showed  him  to  be  unfitted  for  missionary  service, 
and  construing  Barnabas'  milder  judgment  in  the  case  as 
due  to  his  partiality  for  his  cousin.  In  consequence,  Paul 
took  Silas  and  went  to  Asia  Minor,  while  Barnabas  and 
Mark  returned  to  Cyprus,  Barnabas'  home.  Here  we  lose 
trace  of  them ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  hear  of  Barnabas  again 
(vol.  i.  433,  n.  5).     In  the  year  62  or  63,  Mark  appears 
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again  in  Rome  as  one  of  the  two  Jewish  missionaries,  the 
method  of  whose  work  gave  the  apostle  joy,  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  other  Jewish  missionaries  there  (Col.  iv.  10 ; 
vol.  i.  450,  n.  4).  Paul  is  able  to  count  him  among 
his  fellow- workers  in  Rome  (Philem.  24).  All  traces  of 
a  strained  relation  between  the  two  men  has  vanished. 
Since  Mark  had  planned  for  some  time  to  travel  to  the 
East,  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  journey  to  visit  also  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Paul  had  commended  him  to  the 
kindly  reception  of  the  readers  of  Colossians,  to  whom 
Mark  had  remained  personally  unknown,  even  before  the 
letter  was  despatched  in  which  the  commendation  is  re- 
peated (Col.  iv.  10).  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Mark  actually  made  this  journey.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
is  again  in  Rome  along  with  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  The 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  greeting  from  the 
whole  Roman  Church  to  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor, 
Mark's  is  the  only  greeting  which  Peter  sends,  proves  that 
in  the  interval  between  his  two  residences  in  Rome,  Mark 
had  become  acquainted  with  at  least  part  of  the  Churches 
in  Asia  Minor.  Whether  he  made  his  second  journey  to 
Rome  in  company  with  Peter,  and  whether  he  left  Rome 
again  after  Peter  s  death  in  consequence  of  the  Neronian 
persecution,  we  do  not  know ;  but  that  he  did  both  it  is 
only  natural  to  conjecture  (above,  p.  161  £).  At  all  events 
he  was  again  in  the  East,  apparently  in  Asia  Minor,  in  66, 
when  Paul  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Timothy,  in  which  he 
commissioned  him  to  bring  Mark  with  him  to  Rome, 
thinking  that  he  could  make  further  use  of  his  services, 
even  in  his  present  condition  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  The  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  Mark  preached  the  gospel  in 
Egypt  and  became  the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  ancient 
and  very  little  contradicted,  so  that  it  is  to  be  given  a 
certain  amount  of  credence ;  though  its  date  and  circum- 
stances cannot  be  determined  with  exactness  (n.  8). 
In  t^o  passages  of  his  Hypotyposes  which  are  mutually 
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supplementary,  Clement  of  Alexandria  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel  with  numerous  details, 
which  he  had  learned,  probably,  from  one  of  his  teachers 
(n.  9).  Although  one  of  these  reports  is  only  a  Latin 
translation  and  the  other  is  preserved  only  in  indirect 
discourse,  still  they  suffice  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  an 
account  of  Eusebius  (n.  10)  for  which  the  latter  quotes  the 
authority  of  Clement  and  also  of  Papias.  According  to 
Clement,  during  the  time  that  Peter  was  engaged  in 
publicly  preaching  the  gospel  in  Rome,  persons  of  eques- 
trian rank  belonging  to  the  royal  court,  who  had  heard 
Peter's  preaching,  requested  Mark  to  write  down  what 
Peter  had  spoken,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  associated  with 
Peter  from  an  early  date,  and  therefore  had  his  discourses 
in  memory,  in  order  that  they  too  might  impress  the  same 
upon  their  memories,  and  when  the  Gospel  was  completed 
to  give  the  same  over  to  those  who  had  made  this  request 
of  him.  When  Peter  learned  of  this  he  neither  hindered 
nor  encouraged  Mark  in  the  undertaking.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  attitude  of  Peter,  Mark  complied  with  the  request 
and  wrote  his  Gospel,  following  Peter's  narratives.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Eusebius'  presentation,  Peter 
learned  of  the  matter  l3hrough  a  special  revelation,  where- 
upon he  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  zeal  of  those 
with  whose  wishes  Mark  complied,  and,  finally,  approved 
of  the  Gospel  after  its  completion,  formally  appointing  it 
to  be  read  in  the  Churches  (n.  10).  In  contrast  to  this 
account  of  Eusebius,  that  of  Clement  is  especially  notice- 
able, on  account  of  the  very  indifferent  attitude  which  it 
makes  Peter  take  toward  the  committing  of  his  Gospel  to 
writing  by  Mark.  Eusebius'  presentation  belongs  to  the 
time  when  the  word  "  Gospel "  suggested  at  once  a  book, 
and  when  no  effort  was  spared  to  exalt  the  authority  of 
the  written  word  ;  whereas  Clement's  account  is  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  an  age  when  the  unwritten  form  of  the 
Gospel  was  dominant,  and  when  the  beginnings  of  a  written 
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Gospel  in  existence  at  the  time  were  scarcely  noticed  (§  48). 
Further,  according  to  Clement,  Peter  s  judgment  did  not 
have  reference  to  the  book  after  its  completion,  but  to  Mark's 
work  in  its  inception.  Even  if  it  were  possible  grammatic- 
ally to  take  Clement's  account  to  mean  that  Peter  did  not 
learn  of  the  matter  until  after  Mark  had  written  his  Gospel 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  requested  its 
composition  (n.  9),  what  is  said  of  Peter's  attitude  is  en- 
tirely against  this  construction  of  the  passage.  After  a 
book  has  been  composed  and  published  it  is  possible  to 
conamend  or  to  blame  the  person  responsible,  but  not  to 
hinder  (xcBikvecv)  br  encourage  him  (irpoTpeireaOai).  What 
Peter  noticed  or  learned  from  others  were  the  transactions 
between  those  who  heard  his  preaching  and  his  disciple 
Mark  leading  up  to  the  composition  of  a  Gospel  by  Mark, 
and  besides  this,  at  most,  the  inception  of  the  work  by 
Mark.  Then  it  was  possible  for  Peter  either  to  forbid  the 
writing  of  such  a  book,  or  to  add  his  request  to  that  of  his 
hearers  and  encourage  Mark  to  compose  a  Gospel.  He  did 
neither,  but  let  things  take  their  own  course. 

So  understood,  this  account  is  not  in  irreconcilable 
contradiction  with  the  statement  of  Irenseus,  that  Mark 
published  or  gave  his  Gospel  to  the  Church  after  the 
death  of  Peter  and  of  Paul  (pp.  393  £,  398,  n.  7). 
Although  the  expression  which  Irenseus  uses  with  reference 
to  Mark  (ret  tnro  nirpov  xrjpvo'a'ofjLepa  iyypdfjxo^  fjiuv  irapa- 
SeBtoKcp)  does  not  indicate  so  clearly  as  what  he  says 
about  Matthew  {ypa^v  i^vey/eev  evarfyeklov)  and  John 
(i^eSfOKe  TO  eiforffiKiov),  the  publication  of  the  completed 
Gt)spel,  still  this  is  in  every  respect  the  most  natural  way 
in  which  to  understand  his  words.  It  may  therefore  very 
well  be  the  case  that  Mark  was  requested  to  write  his 
Grospel  during  Peter's  stay  in  Rome,  which  possibly  did 
not  cover  an  entire  year,  and  actually  began  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work  during  this  time,  and  that  he  did  not 
complete  it  until  three  years  later,  or,  if  the  book  was 

VOL.  II.  28 
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never  finished  (§52),  that  he  did  not  decide  until  then  to 
publish  it,  i.e.  did  not  direct  or  allow  the  multiplication 
of  copies  for  wider  circulation.  Irenseus  does  not  say 
expressly  that  Mark  was  written  in  Rome,  but  he  takes 
for  granted  that  this  fact  is  known ;  for  only  on  this  pre- 
supposition can  we  understand  why  he  sets  its  date  after 
the  death  of  the  two  apostles  who  laboured  in  Rome.  At 
any  rate,  the  tradition  that  Mark  was  written  in  Rome  is 
not  an  invention  of  Clement  or  of  his  authorities.  Evi- 
dently Papias  had  already  borne  witness  to  this  fact 
(above,  p.  163,  and  below,  n.  10).  This,  for  good  reasons, 
was  accepted  generally  (n.  11).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
connection  between  Mark's  Grospel  and  the  narratives  of 
Peter.  The  earliest  witnesses  for  this  connection  are  not 
Irenseus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  later  authors 
(n.  11),  but,  as  will  be  shown  immediately,  it  is  attested 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Moreover,  it  is 
misleading  to  judge  of  this  relation  from  short,  incidental 
references,  which  because  of  their  fragmentary  character  are 
easily  misunderstood,  instead  of  from  the  oldest  accounts 
concerning  it.  What  Clement  says  is  not  to  the  effect 
that  Mark  wrote  down  the  sermons  which  Peter  preached 
in  Rome ;  any  attentive  hearer,  who  was  able  to  write, 
could  have  done  that  equally  as  well  as  Mark.  The  reason 
why  the  request  was  made  of  Mark  especially  was  rather 
because,  unlike  the  Romans,  who  had  become  followers  of 
Peter  only  recently,  he  had  been  his  disciple  for  a  long 
time,  i.e.  at  a  much  earlier  period  had  been  associated 
with  him,  and  had  had  abundant  opportunity  to  hear  and 
have  impressed  upon  his  memory  Peter's  narratives.  This 
account  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  way  contradictory  of 
Mark's  personal  history,  according  to  which  from  44  on 
he  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  Paul  or  Barnabas, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  not  again  in  the  constant 
companionship  of  Peter  until  63  or  64  in  Rome.  In  spite 
of  this  separation,  he  was  and  continued  to  be  a  "son "  of 
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Peter,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  for  a  decade  prior  to  his 
entrance  upon  foreign  missionary  service  he  had  heard 
Peter's  narratives  and  addresses  in  his  mother's  house 
(Acts  xii.  12-17 ;  cf.  ii.  42,  46,  v.  42).  When  he  was 
privileged,  two  decades  later,  to  rejoin  Peter  in  Rome,  all 
these  recollections  of  his  earlier  years  must  have  been  re- 
newed, and  of  this  experience  his  presentation  of  the  Gospel 
facts  must  show  traces,  if  the  narrative  was  written  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  designation  of  the  Gospel  specifi- 
cally as  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  to  be  found  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Justin  (n.  12),  and  employed  by  numerous  writers 
of  Tertullian's  time,  was  an  abbreviated  expression  for  this 
relation  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  Peter's  preaching  and  narra- 
tives. This  form  of  expression  did  not,  however,  become 
established  in  the  usage  of  the  Church,  and  disagrees 
entirely  with  the  oldest  testimony  concerning  Mark, 
namely,  that  of  Papias  and  of  his  teacher  John,  or  simply 
"  the  Presbyter,"  as  Papias  calls  him  in  the  passage  where 
he  reproduces  his  opinion  concerning  Mark. 

The  question,  so  long  disputed,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
presbyter  John — ^whether  he  is  the  apostle  John,  as  Irenseus 
thought,  or,  as  Eusebius  claims  to  have  discovered,  a  person 
bearing  the  same  name,  but  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
apostle  John — cannot  be  decided  here  in  this  incidental 
connection  (n.  13).  Every  reader  of  Papias'  fragments,  and 
everyone  acquainted  with  the  other  traditions  regarding 
the  apostle,  the  author,  and  the  teacher  John,  may  be  asked 
to  give  unconditional  assent  to  the  following  statements  : 
(1)  Until  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century  there  was 
living  in  Ephesus  a  John,  who  had  attained  an  extreme  old 
age,  and  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  Church 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  exercising  a  decisive  influence  upon 
its  development.  (2)  Prominent  among  the  personal  dis- 
ciples of  the  same  were  Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
who  likewise  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  burning  on  the  23rd  of  February  155  ;  and 
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Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  who  lived  at  least  until 
Hadrian's  time  (117-138),  and  who  apparently  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  somewhere  about  the  year  125,  wrote 
his  work,  entitled  X071W  KvpuiK&v  efi/yiycr*?,  in  five  volumes. 
(3)  According  to  the  unanimous  tradition — ^whether  this  be 
biographical,  having  relation  to  his  disciples;  or  of  a 
literary  and  historical  character,  dealing  with  writings 
attributed  to  him ;  or  legendary,  concerning  his  own  person, 
— ^this  teacher  of  Polycarp  and  of  Papias  was  the  only 
person  bearing  the  name  of  John  who,  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  first  century,  was  in  any  way  distinguished 
in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Eusebius  attempted  to 
prove  that,  in  addition  to  the  apostle  and  evangelist  John, 
whom  with  all  the  older  tradition  he  identifies  with  the 
John  of  Ephesus  and  the  teacher  of  Polycarp,  there  lived  in 
Asia  Minor  a  presbyter  John,  who  was  not  an  apostle,  but 
the  teacher  of  Papias.  However,  he  went  only  half  way 
with  his  criticism.  The  single  John  of  Ephesus,  whom  the 
tradition  knows,  cannot  be  divided  into  two  :  the  teacher  of 
Polycarp  cannot  be  separated  from  the  teacher  of  Papias. 
Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  John  of  Ephesus 
was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  i.e.  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or 
whether,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  name,  he  had 
been  confused  with  him  by  the  entire  tradition  before 
Eusebius'  time,  cannot  be  decided  merely  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  fragment  of  Papias'  preface.  The  tradition  of 
the  Church  concerning  John  of  Ephesus  is  always  open  to 
different  interpretations,  so  that  it  must  be  left  out  of 
consideration,  and  the  question  decided  primarily  from  the 
testimony  of  the  writings  themselves  which  are  ascribed  to 
this  John  (Part  X. ).  (4)  As  is  shown  by  the  very  first  men- 
tion of  his  name  in  Papias'  preface  (0  irpea^irepo^  'Imdvvfj^^ 
!Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  39.  4 ;  twice  repeated  by  Eusebius  in  this 
form,  §§  7,  14,  not  'I(odvvf)<;  6  irpeafivrepo^)^  and  still  more 
clearly  in  Papias'  statement  concerning  Mark  {teal  tovto  6 
irpea-^vrepo^  eXe^e)^  the  John  to  whom  Papias  refers  was  so 
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commonly  called  "  the  elder  "  among  his  disciples  that  this 
expression,  used  as  a  title  of  honour  for  the  aged  teacher, 
could  at  times  be  employed  instead  of  his  own  name.  This 
fact  is  confirmed  by  the  greetings  of  2  John  and  3  John ; 
and  the  case  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  in  the  habit  of  citing  one  of  his  teachers — 
all  of  whom  were  dead,  and  whom  he  designates  collectively 
as  "the  Elders" — simply  as  6  irpea^vrepo^  or  o  fiaxapity: 
irpea^irepo^^  without  name  or  other  definite  designation. 
(5)  The  John  of  Papias,  like  a  certain  Aristion  whom 
Papias  mentions  in  the  preface  together  with  John,  and 
who  is  frequently  cited  with  him  in  the  course  of  the  work 
as  authority  for  various  traditions  (op.  cit  §§  4,  7, 14),  was 
a  fui0ryrff<:  rov  tevplov.  As  is  self-evident,  this  expression  does 
not  mean  "a  Christian"  or  "a  true  Christian,"  but  a 
personal  disciple  of  Jesus.  This  is  made  clear  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  context ;  for  ^immediately  preceding  is  a 
list  of  names,  beginning  with  Andrew  and  ending  with 
Matthew,  the  whole  concluding  with  the  words  rf  ti?  Irepo? 
T&v  Tov  Kvpiov  fia0f)T&v.  This  is  the  only  interpretation 
which  corresponds  to  the  usage  of  the  second  century. 
The  reason  why  Papias  does  not  call  even  Andrew  and 
Peter  apostles,  is  the  fact  that  their  significance  for  him — 
namely,  their  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  tradition  as  those 
who  had  heard  and  seen  Jesus — ^had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  apostolic  office;  for  him,  Aristion,  who  was  not  one 
of  the  apostles,  was  just  as  important  a  witness  as  the 
apostle  Thomas,  or  indeed  more  so,  since  Papias  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  see  or  hear  Thomas,  as  he  had  Aristion. 
His  point  of  view  is  that  of  one  seeking  trustworthy 
tradition  concerning  Jesus ;  consequently  he  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  were  apostles  and  those  who 
were  not  apostles,  but  designates  those  who  had  seen  and 
heard  Jesus  fiaOfjrai  rov  Kvplov  or  irpeafivrepov  respectively, 
according  as  he  thinks  of  them  in  relation  to  Jesus  or  in 
relation  to  himself  and  the  generation  in  which  he  lived. 
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The  individual  in  question  is  therefore  a  Palestinian 
Jewish  Christian  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  called  John — 
in  other  words,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of 
the  second  century,  the  apostle  John,  whose  statements 
Papias  cites  in  numerous  passages  of  his  work,  partly  as 
he  heard  them  firom  John's  own  lips,  partly  as  they  had 
come  to  him  through  other  disciples  of  his. 

One  of  these  citations  made  by  Papias  reads  as  follows : 
"  This  also  the  Presbyter  said  (or,  was  accustomed  to  say), 
'  Mark,  who  was  (or,  who  became)  an  interpreter  of  Peter, 
wrote  down  accurately  all  that  he  remembered  of  what  the 
Lord  had  said  or  done,  though  this  was  not  (set  forth)  in 
order'"  (n.  14).  Not  only  the  formula  with  which  the 
words  of  the  Presbyter  are  introduced  {ical  tovto  6  wpea- 
fivrepo^  eXeye),  but  also  the  way  in  which  the  Presbyter 
introduces  Mark's  name  {MapKo^  fiev\  shows  that  in  the 
preceding  account  by  Papias  there  were  other  sayings  of 
the  Presbyter,  which  while  dealing  with  related  topics, 
having  reference  possibly  to  earlier  records  of  Jesus' 
sayings,  did  not  concern  Mark  in  particular.  He  is  intro- 
duced in  contrast  to  what  precedes.  The  understanding 
of  the  concise  opinion  of  the  Presbyter  is  rendered  some- 
what easier  by  the  explanatory  remarks  which  Papias 
adds  directly  after  his  teacher's  words.  These  would  be 
of  still  greater  use  to  us  if  Eusebius  had  copied  also  the 
passage  preceding  the  citation  from  the  Presbyter,  to 
which  Papias  refers  expressly  in  this  passage.  Papias 
says  as  follows  :  "  He  (Mark)  neither  heard  the  Lord  nor 
followed  Him  (as  a  disciple);  but  later,  as  remarked 
(he  heard  and  followed)  Peter,  who  constructed  the  dis- 
courses which  he  used  in  teaching  as  necessity  required, 
but  not  as  he  would  have  done  in  preparing  a  written 
account  of  the  Lord's  sayings.  So,  then,  Mark  made  no 
mistake  when  he  wrote  down  some  things  as  he  remem- 
bered them,  since  he  was  concerned  only  for  one  thing, 
namely,  to  omit  nothing  that  he  had  heard,  and  not 
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to  say  anything  in  his  account  that  was  false."  It 
is  clear  from  the  words  of  John,  as  well  as  from  the 
explanation  which  Papias  adds,  that  unfavourable 
opinions  had  been  expressed  concerning  Mark's  book 
in  the  circle  to  which  Papias  and  John  belonged.  Only 
the  purpose  to  counteract  such  opinions  enables  us  to 
understand  John's  aKpi/Sm  Sypay^  and  Papias'  ovBh 
TffLaprev.  What  had  been  particularly  noticed  in  John's 
vicinity,  what  John  himself  admitted  in  the  words  oif 
fUvroi  rd^i,  and  what  Papias  apologised  for  at  length, 
was  the  lack  of  order.  Variation  from  the  order  of 
another  Gospel  cannot  be  here  meant ;  for  in  this  case 
the  point  of  criticism  and  defence  would  have  to  be  the 
contradiction  between  Mark  and  the  recognised  authority 
of  another  evangelist,  and  not  want  of  order  in  general, 
more  specifically,  as  Papias'  apology  shows  even  more 
clearly  than  John's  statement, — ^want  of  an  order  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  been  a 
witness  of  Jesus'  words  and  deeds.  The  John  who  spoke 
with  his  disciples  concerning  Mark  was  such  an  avToirrT)^ 
KoX  ainriKoo^.  Whether  or  not  at  this  time  he  himself  had 
already  written  a  Gospel,  or  wrote  one  later,  his  disciples 
at  all  events  were  accustomed  to  hear  his  narrative  con- 
cerning Jesus'  words  and  deeds.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
Mark's  book  seemed  to  them  to  lack  plan,  and  to  present 
things  out  of  their  proper  chronological  order.  That  a 
personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  the  correct  order 
of  Jesus'  words  and  deeds,  could  mean  no  other  order  than 
that  in  which  he  remembered  them,  is  self-evident.  If  a 
book  were  the  standard  by  which  a  man  of  letters,  ancient 
ox  modem,  judges  another  book  for  himself  and  his 
readers,  he  could  not  fail  to  cite  such  a  work,  whether  it 
was  his  own  or  that  of  another.  The  lack  in  Mark's 
Gospel,  which  John  and  Papias  both  admit,  they  explain 
and  condone  by  pointing  out  that  Mark  was  not  a  disciple 
of  Jesus,  but  a  disciple  of  Peter ;  on  this  account  he  was 
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not  able  to  narrate  what  he  himself  had  seen  and  heard, 
but  was  bound  by  Peter  s  discourses,  which  £rom  their 
very  nature  were  not  adapted  to  give  a  connected  and 
chronological  view  of  Jesus'  work  as  a  teacher,  consisting 
as  they  did  always  merely  of  separate  stories,  intended,  as 
the  case  might  be,  for  instruction  or  edification.  Even 
though  we  do  not  possess  the  preceding  section  of  Papias' 
work,  to  which  he  refers  in  ©9  ^^i',  and  in  which  he  had 
spoken,  probably,  of  the  origin  of  Mark's  Grospel  in 
Rome  (n.  10),  we  see  that  Papias  is  not  thinking  here 
of  Mark's  relation  to  Peter  as  that  of  a  missionary 
helper,  but  as  that  of  a  disciple  under  the  instruction  of 
his  master,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  speak  of 
Peter's  preaching,  but  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  him 
in  teaching.  The  memory  upon  which  Mark  draws  goes 
back  to  his  youth.  He  owes  it  to  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  Peter  prior  to  his  entrance  upon  foreign 
missionary  work,  a  relation  the  existence  of  which  we 
infer  from  1  Pet.  v.  13  and  from  Acts  xii.  12-17,  and 
which  is  noticed  also  in  Clement's  account  (above,  p. 
431  £).  Now  Papias  does  not  say  that  Mark  wrote  down 
Peter  s  oral  Gospel  word  for  word,  as  might  possibly 
be  inferred  from  Irenseus,  Clement,  Origen,  and  Eusebius 
by  a  prejudiced  interpretation  of  their  statements  (above, 
p.  398  ;  below,  n.  11).  According  to  Papias,  the  responsi- 
bility of  authorship  is  entirely  Mark's ;  and  this  responsi- 
bility he  is  able  to  bear,  if  only  unreasonable  demands 
be  not  made  of  him,  and  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  was  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  only  a  disciple  of 
Peter. 

Papias  expressly  limits  the  dependence  of  Mark's 
Gospel  upon  the  discourses  of  Peter  to  some  portions  of 
the  Gospel.  Papias'  judgment,  ovUv  ijfiapTe  MapKo^,  oUrm 
epia  ypdy^^,  m  airefivrffiovevaep^  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  is  attempting  to  defend  Mark  against  the  charge 
of  having  reported  only  part  of  the  Grospel  history  in  his 
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book ;  but  this  has  against  it  not  only  the  wording  of  the 
passage  which  emphasises  ovrm--^  and  not  epia,  but  com- 
mon sense  as  well.  At  the  time  when  John  xx.  30,  xxi 
25  was  written,  or  shortly  afterward,  and  in  the  circle 
of  Papias,  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  information  supplied 
by  the  Gospel  literature  abeady  in  existence,  was  con- 
stantly searching  for  traditions  that  were  as  yet  unwritten, 
the  criticism  of  a  single  Gospel  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
incomplete  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  court.  What 
Papias  defends  is  the  method  of  Mark's  presentation.  It 
is  not  the  account  of  one  who  saw  and  heard  Jesus,  but 
that  of  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles,  dependent  upon 
the  discourses  of  one  who  was  an  apostle  and  an  original 
witness.  More  than  this,  the  discourses  upon  which  he 
was  dependent  were  not  designed  to  give  an  historical 
survey  of  Jesus'  life,  but  were  intended  for  an  entirely 
diflferent  purpose.  With  reference  to  these  is  to  be  judged 
also  the  one  purpose  which,  in  positive  and  negative  form, 
Papias  indicates  Mark  to  have  had  in  view.  Under 
similar  circumstances  an  unscrupulous  author  might  have 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  add  to  the  discourses  which 
he  heard  all  sorts  of  invention  of  his  own,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  the  stories  more  interesting  or  pleasing,  or  in 
order  to  remove  also  single  features  which  might  make  an 
unfEivourable  impression.  Mark  did  neither,  but  repro- 
duced Peter's  discourses,  naturally  in  so  far  as  he  recorded 
them  at  all,  accurately,  without  leaving  anything  out  or 
making  additions  of  his  own.  Incidentally,  however,  we 
learn  that  in  Papias'  opinion  this  close  dependence  upon 
Peter's  narratives  was  to  be  noticed  in  some  passages  of 
Mark's  Gospel  This  observation  is  of  a  character  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Canon  Muratori  (above,  p.  428  £),  to 
the  effect  that  here  and  there  in  Mark's  account  there  are 
passages  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  narrated 
as  an  eye-witness  of  certain  events,  which  he  had  experi- 
enced.    When  Papias  claims  that  Mark  was  not  a  disciple 
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of  Jesus,  but  a  disciple  of  Peter,  he  does  not  deny  this 
observation  and  claim  of  the  Fragmentist ;  quite  as  little 
does  Papias'  opinion  that  in  numerous  passages  Mark 
appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the  discourses  delivered 
by  Peter  in  teaching  invalidate  the  observation  of  later 
critics  that  he  is  largely  dependent  upon  an  older  docu- 
ment containing  an  account  of  the  Gospel  history.  In 
the  light  of  Papias'  full  explanation  is  to  be  understood 
also  the  statement  of  his  teacher  John,  which  is  so  brief  as 
to  be  enigmatical.  According  to  John  also,  Mark  drew  upon 
his  memory,  and  in  his  opinion,  as  in  Papias',  this  must 
have  been  his  recollection  of  Peter's  narratives.  When 
John  praises  the  accuracy  of  aU  that  Mark  remembered  of 
what  he  had  heard  Peter  say,  and  when  in  his  closing 
sentence  Papias  declares  with  reference  to  this  accuracy 
that  Mark  was  careful  not  to  omit  or  arbitrarily  to  change 
anything  that  he  heard,  their  words  do  not  in  turn  imply 
that  Mark's  book  contained  nothing  else  than  reproductions 
of  Peter's  narratives.  On  the  contrary,  John  hints  that 
where  this  source  of  memory  failed  him  Mark's  presenta- 
tion actually  shows  want  of  accuracy.  For  this  very 
reason  he  fails  to  reproduce  exactly  the  order  of  events  in 
the  Gospel  history.  John  does  not  mention  expressly 
whose  the  account  was  in  dependence  upon  which  Mark 
wrote  his  accurate  narratives,  which  would  be  incompre- 
hensible, if  he  had  not  thought  that  this  point  was  clear 
to  his  followers  from  the  words  ipfiTjvevrr^  Tlirpov  yevofievo^:. 
This  very  omission  on  John's  part  is  of  itself  decisive  proof 
that  the  expression  does  not  mean  that  on  Peter's  mission- 
ary tours  Mark  acted  as  his  interpreter,  a  misunderstanding 
which  comes  to  light  in  a  half  uncertain  way  for  the  first 
time  in  Jerome,  who  is  the  only  writer  in  antiquity  to 
advocate  the  view  (n.  12  end).  Furthermore,  if  this  were 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  it  would  be  incomprehensible 
that  Papias,  in  his  comparatively  full  explanation  of  the 
words  of  his  teacher,  should  not  refer  in  any  way  to  this 
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ofl&ce  of  Mark,  or  say  anything  about  the  language  in 
which  Peter  taught,  and  the  language  into  which  Mark 
translated  the  words  of  Peter,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
but  that  he  should  speak  only  of  the  close  connection 
between  Peter  s  narratives  and  Mark's  account  of  the 
same,  and  of  Mark's  relation  of  discipleship  to  Peter  as 
explaining  this  close  connection.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
those  who  after  Papias'  time  repeat  John's  expression 
{epfjLviveurri^^  interpres),  namely,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Jerome  (above,  p.  3^,  and  below,  n.  12).  Equally  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  Clement,  Origen,  and  also  Eusebius, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  John's  testimony,  never  say 
anything  about  Mark's  being  Peter's  interpreter,  and 
especially  when  speaking  of  the  dependence  of  Mark's 
Gospel  upon  Peter,  they  avoid  the  word  €pfirjv€VT'q<; ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  emphasise  the  one  fact  that  Mark  s 
relation  to  Peter  was  that  of  a  disciple  (n.  12).  Ancient 
scholars  were  safe  against  this  error,  because  they  knew 
that,  except  for  his  work  among  the  "Hebrews"  in 
Palestine,  Peter,  like  Paul,  needed  only  the  Greek  language 
in  all  the  places  to  which  the  ancient  tradition  represents 
him  to  have  gone — ^Palestine,  Antioch,  and  Rome.  Inas- 
much as  he  was  proficient  in  this  language,  they  knew  also 
that  he  did  not  need  an  interpreter,  which  was  actually 
the  case  (vol.  i.  pp.  34-72,  112  f. ;  above,  p.  112).  Even 
though  Mark,  who  had  lived  since  the  year  44,  where 
Greek  was  the  dominant  language,  may  have  acquired 
greater  readiness  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  idiom  than  Peter, 
— of  which,  however,  his  Gospel  in  comparison  with  2  Peter 
shows  no  evidence, — ^the  idea  that  Mark  performed  the 
office  of  an  interpreter,  translating  Peter's  Aramaic  dis- 
courses into  Greek,  or  what  is  still  more  impossible,  his 
Greek  sermons  into  Latin,  cannot  be  held  by  anyone 
having  any  knowledge  at  all  of  language  conditions  in  the 
apostolic  age.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  this  view  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  presbyter  John.     With  his  disciples, 
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who  did  not  need  to  be  informed  by  him,  to  begin  with, 
what  language  Peter  used  in  Antioch  and  Some,  or  what 
the  personal  relation  was  in  which  Mark  stood  to  Peter, 
John  could  speak  of  Mark's  reproduction  of  Peter  s  narra- 
tives figuratively,  and  say  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  the 
composition  of  his  book  he  became  Peter's  interpreter 
(n.  15).  To  those  who  had  not  heard  Peter  tell  the 
story  concerning  Jesus,  he  supplies  these  narratives. 
Herein  lay  the  strength  of  Mark's  Gk)spel,  but  likewise  its 
pardonable  weakness. 

Of  greater  weight  even  than  this  estimcUe  of  Mark's 
writing  by  a  disciple  of  Jesus  is  the^ac^  that,  between  the 
years  75  and  100,  a  book  dealing  with  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Jesus,  and  written  by  a  disciple  of  Peter,  was  in 
existence  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Christians  in  that  region.  This  is  attested 
also  by  other  facts.  Our  Fourth  Gospel,  which  originated 
in  this  same  region,  and  which  is  assigned  by  the  unanim- 
ous tradition  to  John  of  Ephesus,  shows  clear  traces  of 
its  author's  acquaintance  with  Mark  (§  66).  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  credible  tradition  that  Mark  was  the  favourite 
Gospel  of  the  school  of  Cerinthus,  who  lived  in  Ephesus  in 
John's  old  age  (n.  16).  Finally,  it  is  self-evident  that 
there  was  no  doubt  in  Papias'  mind  as  to  the  identity  of 
Mark's  book,  of  which  he  had  heard  his  teacher  speak,  with 
the  one  used  in  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  (125  a.d.  or  somewhat  later).  Papias'  testi- 
mony and  the  wide  circulation  which  the  above-mentioned 
facts  show  that  Mark  had  among  the  Christians  in  and 
about  Ephesus  even  before  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
exclude  the  possibility  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
days  of  John  and  the  time  when  his  opinion  was  recorded 
by  his  disciple  Papias,  Mark  had  been  recast  into  what  was 
practically  another  book,  and  the  original  edition  replaced 
by  this  modified  form  of  the  Gospel  after  the  former  had 
been  already  widely  circulated  without  this  change  having 
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been  noticed.     John's  judgment  has  reference,  therefore,  to 
the  canonical  Mark. 

1.  (P.  427.)  Acts  xii.  12,  'ladwov  rov  cVncoXov/icvov  Mapuov,  cf.  xii.  26, 
XV.  37,  might  mean  that  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  Acts,  and  in  the 
circle  for  which  Acts  was  written,  Mark  regularly  bore  this  Roman  prsenomen 
as  a  cognomen,  while  at  the  time  of  the  events  here  related,  and  especially 
in  Jerusalem,  he  was  known  only  as  John.  In  Acts  xiii.  6, 13  the  Hebrew 
name  corresponding  to  that  early  period  would  be  retained,  while  in  Philem. 
24,  Col.  iv.  10,  2  Tim.  iv.  11, 1  Pet.  v.  13,  the  Roman  name  is  used  which  was 
given  him  later,  and  was  the  only  one  current  among  the  Gentile  Christians. 
But  as  iimcXrjBdvra  has  the  weight  of  evidence  in  Acts  xii.  25,  the  present  in 
xii.  12,  XV.  37  cannot  be  pressed,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  impeifect  parti- 
ciple. Moreover,  the  name  Mark  is  too  unimportant  to  receive  later  an 
additional  name,  as  in  Acts  iv.  36.  John,  then,  doubtless  bore  a  Latin  name 
along  with  his  Hebrew  name  from  the  beginning,  like  Joseph  Barsabbas, 
sumamed  Justus  (Acts  i.  23),  Jesus — Justus  (Col.  iv.  11),  Silas — Silvanus 
(vol.  i.  31  f.,  207  f.),  Saul— Paul  (vol.  i.  69  f.).  The  attempts  to  distinguish 
two  Marks  in  the  N.T.  hardly  need  refutation  in  these  days;  cf.  Schanz* 
Kom.  uber  Mk  S.  2. 

2.  (P.  427.)  1  Pet.  V.  13,  MapKog  6  vios  fiov ;  cf.  1  Tim.  i.  2  ;  2  Tiin.  i.  2  ; 
Tit.  1.  4 ;  Philem.  10  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  15,  17. 

3.  (P.  428.)  Adamantius,  Dial.  coTttr,  Marcion  (ed.  Bakhuyzen,  p.  10, 
written  ckca  300-313 ;  ZfKGy  ix.  238),  in  opposition  to  the  Marcionites, 
includes  Mark  and  Luke  among  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  disciples.  So 
Epiph.  HoBT,  XX.  4  (with  Justus,  Barnabas,  Apelles,  Rufus,  Niger) ;  with 
reference  to  Mark,  in  particular,  cf.  JETcer.  li.  6,  with  the  further  embellish- 
ment that  Mark  was  one  of  tho9e  disciples  who,  according  to  John  yi.  66, 
deserted  the  Master,  but  was  afterwards  reconverted  by  Peter. 

4.  (P.  428.)  Hippol.  BefvJt,  vii.  30,  says,  in  an  argument  against  Marcion  : 
rovrcfvs  (roifs  \6yavs)  oijT€  HavXos  6  aTroGToKos  o(jt€  MapKOS  6  KoKo^daKTvXos 
dvriyyeiKav — rovnov  yap  ovdev  iv  tS  Korh  MapKOv  cvayycAto*  yiyparrTcu — 
akXh  'EfjLircdoKXrjs,  It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  designation  of 
Mark  as  KoKofioddKTvXos  to  say  that  by  its  use  Hippolytus  indicated  the 
incompleteness  of  Mark's  gospel, — the  lack  of  an  introductory  history  and  a 
proper  ending, — and  at  the  same  time  accounting  for  the  mutilated  gospel 
of  Marcion.  This  is  the  view  of  Duncker  and  Scb^eidewin  ad  loc»,  who  also 
accept  a  biographical  tradition  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  epithet ;  also 
of  Bartlet  (JThS,  1904,  Oct.  pp.  121-124)  in  the  sense  that  this  passage  of 
Hippolytus  was  the  source  of  the  later  legends.  Hippolytus  assumed  that 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was,  like  Paul,  an  authority  on  which  Marcion  relied, 
and  so  held,  mistakenly,  that  Marcion's  Gospel,  which  depends  on  Luke,  was 
an  adaptation  of  Mark.  So  it  is  not  the  fact  that  Marcion,  as  Wordsworth  is 
inclined  to  suppose  (N,T.  Lot,  sec.  ed,  Hieron.  i.  173),  once  called  Mark  stump- 
fingered,  in  order  to  characterise  him  as  indolent  or  cowardly ;  on  the 
contrary,  Hippolytus  gives  him  this  title,  as  he  gives  Paul  the  title  of  apostle, 
as  an  honour.  The  incidental  way  in  which  this  is  done  presupposes  about 
230  in  Rome  a  general  acquaintance  with  this  epithet  of  Mark's.  This  may 
be  read  in  the  old  prologue  to  Mark  (Wordsworth,  iV.T.  Lat.  sec*  ed,  S,  Hter- 
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onymif  i.  171  ;  Corssen,  Monarchianischs  Prologue,  1896,  S.  9  f .) :   "  Marcos 
evangelista  del  et  Petri  in  baptismate  filius  atque  in  divino  sermone  dia- 
cipulus,  sacerdotium  in  Israhel  agens,  secundum  camem  Levita,  conversus 
ad  fidem  Christi  evangelium  in  Italia  scripsit  .  .  .  "(p.  172 f.).     "Denique 
amputasse  sibi  post  fidem  pollicem  dicitur,  ut  sacerdotio  reprobus  liabeTettir, 
sed  tantum  consentiens  fidei  prsedestinatse  (Corssen,  S.  10,  16,  prsedestiiiata) 
potuit  electio,  ut  nee  sic  in  opere  verbi  perderet,  quod  prius  meruerat  in 
genere ;  nam  Alexandria  episcopus  fuit."    According  to  the  Targum  on  Ps. 
cxxrvii.  4,  to  which  Nestle  calls  attention  ZfNTW,  1903,  S.  347,  the  Levites 
tore  off  their  thumbs  with  their  teeth,  and  said  :  '*  How  shall  we  sing  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  to  Tahweh  on  foreign  soiL"    The  thumb  and  especially  that 
on  the  right  hand  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  6)  is  as  essential  for  playing  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  hymn  on  a  harp  or  zither  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  23  ;  1  Kings 
X.  12 ;  Jos.  Ant,  vii.  12.  3),  as  is  the  tongue  for  singing.    Both  duties  were 
laid  upon  the  Levites.    Moreover,  cf,  the  story  of  the  hermit  Ammonius 
{Hist,  La/OB.  ed.  Butler,  p.  33),  who  cut  off  his  left  ear  in  order  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  Jewish  law,  he  might  incapacitate  himself  for  the  office 
of  bishop.    The  account  about  Mark,  which  is  found  in  essentially  the  same 
form  in  Arabic  MSS.  (ZDMG,  viii.  686,  xiii  475)  is  not  incredible.     Har- 
nack's  appeal  (ZfNTfF,  1902,  S.  166  f.)  to  tcpcwv  Acts  vi.  7  (see  vol.  i.  p.  66, 
n.  12),  which  is  tex£ually  doubtful,  signifies  little.    It  is,  moreover,  possible 
that  KoXofioddKTvkos  was  originally  applied  as  an  epithet  to  Mark,  because  of 
a  congenital  shortness  of  the  fingers  or  a  fiuger,  which  was  noticeable,  and 
then  later  was  explained  as  referring  to  an  intentional  mutilation.     The 
matter  is  thus  represented  in  an  old  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  in  Toledo  (Words- 
worth, p.  171) :   "  Marcus,  qui  et  colobodcLctiltu  est  nominatus,  ideo  quod  a 
cetera  (ad  ceteram)  corporis  proceritatem  digitos  minores  habuisset."    Cf. 
concerning  James  "the  less"  and  Barsabbas  Justus  '*with  the  flatfoof 
^or«cfe.  vi.  346  f.,  349  f. 

5.  (P.  428.)  The  only  words  which  remain  of  the  account  of  Mark  in  Can. 
Mur.  (line  1,  "quibus  tamen  interfuit  et  ita  posuit")  express  the  idea  above 
mentioned,  if  we  read  [oM^qutbtu  {OK,  ii.  6,  16-18,  140).  Even  without 
assuming  that  the  words  used  (line  6)  with  reference  to  Luke,  "  dominum 
tamen  nee  ipse  vidit  in  came,"  compare  him  with  Mark  and  not  with  Paul 
(cf .  f€T  contra,  GK,  ii.  30),  we  may  infer  that  the  Fragmentist  knew  the  older 
tradition,  according  to  which  Mark  was  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  conclude 
from  tamen  that  he  repeated  it,  and  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  "ali- 
quibus  tamen  interfuit." 

6.  (P.  428.)  With  regard  to  the  fleeing  youth,  Mark  xiv.  51  f.,  various 
opinions  were  current  even  in  early  times.  (1)  Some  would  see  in  him  the 
apostle  John.  So,  without  any  justification,  Ambrose  (on  Ps.  xxxvi.,  ed. 
Bened.  i.  801)  and  Peter  Chrysologus  (Sermo,  78,  160,  170,  Migne,  62,  coL 
421,  600,  646).  That  this  view  originated  on  Greek  soil  is  evident  from  the 
^opposition  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Catena  Patr,  Grtec,,  ed.  Possinus, 
p.  327.  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ixxviii.  13,  in  a  more  precise  reference,  shows  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  this  view,  and  accepted  it  as  correct  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  lack  of  clearness  in  his  statement,  however,  led  to  a  misunder- 
standing as  early  as  the  Middle  Ages,  and  also  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
Introduction,  namely,  that  he  identified  the  fleeing  youth  with  James,  the 
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Lord's  brother.  His  meaning  is  rather  that  James,  who  is  said  to  have  worn 
only  linen  clothing,  is  to  be  compared  in  this  particular  with  the  sons  of 
Zebedee;  and  he  appeals  to  Mark  xiv.  61  for  support,  assuming  as  well  known 
that  the  youth  there  mentioned  was  one  of  these  latter";  cf.  Forsch,  vi.  231. 
This  cannot  be  an  original  tradition,  for  it  is  plain  that  the  young  man  is  not 
one  of  the  circle  of  apostles.  At  the  same  time  the  view,  in  this  form,  can 
hardly  have  arisen  through  mistaken  exegesis;  for  the  old  tradition  that 
John  was  the  youngest  of  the  apostles  (cf.  the  writer's  Ada  Jo,  cxxviii., 
cxxxiv. ;  also  Theod.  Mops.  In  Ev.  Jo.,  ed.  Chabot,  pp.  3, 15),  and  a  combination 
of  this  tradition  with  the  word  veavltrKos,  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation.  On 
the  contrary,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conjecture  that  the  evangelist  John  Mark 
has  here  been  confused  with  the  evangelist  and  apostle  John,  as  has  happened 
in  other  cases  also  (see  note  7  below).  (2)  The  original  tradition,  which  is 
found  in  Epiphanius  and  Ambrose,  but  obscured  by  this  confusion,  presents 
the  view  that  John  Mark,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  circle,  was  the 
fleeing  youth.  The  same  is  presupposed  in  Can.  Mur.  (see  above,  note  5).  It 
is  instructive  to  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Cyprian  monk  Alexander, 
of  the  sixth  century,  who  had  access  to  many  old  books,  in  his  encomium  on 
Barnabas  (Acta  88.  Jun,  tom.  ii.  440,  §  13),  gives  it  as  an  old  tradition  that 
Mark  was  the  man  with  the  pitcher  of  water,  Mark  xiv.  13,  whereas  the 
monk  Epiphanius  (ed.  Dressel,  p.  36)  states  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  the 
master  of  the  house.  Matt.  xxvi.  18,  was  the  apostle  John.  (3)  The  idea  that 
the  young  man  was  James  the  Just,  the  Lord's  brother,  is  mentioned  by 
Theophylact  and  Euthymius  (Migne,  123,  col.  667  ;  129,  col.  693),  and  rests, 
as  is  particularly  plain  in  Theophylact's  case,  simply  on  the  misunderstanding 
of  Epiphanius  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  (4)  According  to  Cat,  in 
Ev.  sec.  Marcum,  ed.  Possinus,  p.  326,  Victor  of  Antioch  commented  on  Mark 
xiv.  61  :  tcr«w  anh  T^ff  otKiar  (Keivrig,  iv  jj  t6  Trdcrxa.  €(^ayoVy  koi  ovbh  (4vov. 
Casaubonus,  Exerc,  ad  Ba/roniiAnn.  (1663),  p.  624,  made  use  of  this  statement, 
and  argued  from  the  young  man's  singidar  costume  that  he  must  have  risen 
from  his  bed,  comparing  appropriately  Dionys.  Alex,  in  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  40.  7 : 
lifvtov  €ir\  TTJs  (ifvrjs,  ^s  ^firjv  yvywhs  iv  ra  Xtv^  etrB^fuxri,  r^v  dc  Xoiir^v 
ia-Ofjra  vapaK€ifi4vTjv  avrois  &peyov.  Cf.  Herodotus,  iL  96,  fjv  fiiv  iv  ifwritp 
iv€(Xi^dfjL€vos  evdrj  (sc.  6  avrfp)  rj  (nvbovi. 

7.  (P.  429.)  The  complicated  tradition  concerning  the  house  mentioned 
in  Acts  xii.  12  is  carefully  investigated  in  the  article  on  "  Die  Dormitio  S. 
Virginis  und  das  Haus  des  Johannes  Markus"  in  the  NKZ,  1899,  S.  377-429 
(also  published  separately,  Leipzig,  1899).  According  to  Epiphanius,  De 
Mens,  d  Pond.  14,  a  small  Christian  church  stood  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  on 
the  plot  of  ground  before  what  is  now  the  Zion  Gate,  a  portion  of  which  was 
presented  by  the  Sultan  to  Emperor  William  ii.,  and  transferred  by  him  to 
the  German  Catholics  on  October  31,  1898.  On  its  site  a  larger  church  was 
built,  probably  about  340,  which  Cyril,  about  348,  called  "  the  church  of  the 
apostles  in  the  upper  city  "  {Caieck.  xvi.  4),  but  which  by  the  end  of  the 
same  century  was  usually  known  as  ^  6yia  'iwav.  According  to  numerous 
testimonies  frcmi  the  period  380-420,  this  was  regarded  as  the  place,  (1)  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  coenaculnim  (Mark  xiv.  14-26),  (2)  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  ii.  2),  (3)  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Christ  in  Jerusalem  (John  xx  16-28 ;  Luke  xxiv.  36  flf.),  (4)  of  the  gathering 
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in  Acts  L  13  f^  and  alao  (5)  as  the  regular  meeting-place  of  tlie  primitiTe 
Ohorch  under  its  first  bishop,  James.  Not  till  the  pilgrim  TheodoBius^  about 
686  (Itin,  Hieroi.,  ed.  Geyer,  p.  141.  7, ''  ipse  fuit  domus  sancti  Mard  evan- 
gelistfls"),  and  the  monk  Alexander,  several  decades  later  (Enann.  in  Bam, 
II 12, 13 ;  see  the  preceding  noteX  do  we  find  an  explicit  identification  of  the 
*'  Holy  Zion  **  with  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  (Acts  xiL  12^  but 
it  appears  then  not  as  a  conjecture,  but  as  an  unquestioned  tradition.  Only 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians  in  614  was  the  opinion 
gradually,  and  at  first  quite  timidly,  advanced  among  the  patriarchs  and 
festival  preachers  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  '<  Holy  Zion  "  was  rather  the  house 
of  the  apostle  John,  in  which  he  received  his  adoptive  mother,  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  26).  Apart,  too,  from  the  disagreement  of  older 
traditions  with  regard  to  the  dwelling  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  the  house 
in  which  she  died,  it  is  clear  that  after  614  the  evangelist  and  apostle  John 
and  his  adoptive  mother  began  to  displace  the  evangelist  John  Mark  and  his 
own  mother. 

8.  (P.  431.)  Eusebius,  H,  E.  ii.  16,  notices  as  a  report  that  Mark  was  a 
preacher  in  Egypt  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  already  committed  to  writing 
(according  to  iL  16,  in  BomeX  and  the  first  to  found  Churches  in  Alexandria. 
Of.  Jerome,  Vi/r.  Eh  viii.  In  Chron,  ad  amio  Abrah,  2067,  Eusebius  also  ref raiDS 
from  calling  him  bishop  outright,  though  he  begins  the  succession  in  that 
city  with  Mark  {anno  Abrah.  2077  ;  H,  E.  ii.  24).  Nothing  more  than  this  is 
affirmed  by  Theophilus  in  John  Malalas,  lib.  x.  p.  262,  ed.  Bonn.,  who  is 
perhaps  no  other  than  the  old  Antiochian  bishop  and  apologete  about  180  (cf. 
Forich,  ii.  6  f .,  iii.  68  f.).  According  to  Eusebius,  Theoph,  iv.  6,  ed.  Gressmann, 
p.  20  Greek,  p.  174  according  to  Syriac ;  cf.  the  Hypothesis  of  Victor  or  of 
Cyril  in  Combefis,  Aud,  Noviss.  i.  436 ;  Cramer,  Cat.  in  Matt,  et  Marc.  p.  266 ; 
as  well  as  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ii.  6,  Nicetas  in  Combefis,  op.  cU.  431,  and  others,  Peter 
sent  Mark  as  his  substitute  from  Rome  to  Egypt.  The  tradition  which  brings 
him  to  Alexandria  without  touching  Borne  sounds  still  less  historical  (Acta 
Bamabm,  xxvi,  ed.  Tisch.  73;  Acta  Marciy  Migne,  116,  coL  1641;  the 
Armenian  Bibles,  cf.  Conybeare  in  Exp.  1896,  Dec,  p.  419). 

9.  (P.  432,  433.)  Clem.  Hypofyp.  on  1  Pet  v.  13  (Forsch.  iiL  82  f . ;  this 
portion  is  unfortunately  lacking  in  the  Troyes  MS.) :  **  Marcus,  Petri  sectator, 
prssdicante  Petro  evangelium  palam  Bomse  coram  quibusdam  Csssareanis 
equitibus  et  multa  Christi  testimonia  proferente,  petitus  ab  eis,  ut  possent 
qun  dicebantur  memorise  commendare,  scripsit  ex  his  qua  Petro  dicta  sunt 
evangelium  quod  secundum  Marcum  vocitatur."  In  immediate  connection  with 
the  words  from  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  14.  6,  transcribed  above,  p.  400,  note  9  (jLe. 
if  TKtyov  is  admitted  as  the  correct  reading,  and  we  have  a  statement  of  the 
presbyters  put  by  Clement  and  not  first  by  Eusebius  into  oralio  Miqua),  we 
read  further :  r^  dc  Korh  MapKov  (sc.  tlayyiXiow)  ravrffv  iayriKivat  r^y  olieo- 
vofdav'  Tov  Utrpov  drffiwrtq.  €v  'P»fiff  Krfpv^avrog  rhv  \6yov  Koi  w€Vfutn  nd 
c^oyyAiov  cfciircJvrof,  rovt  irap6vraf  iroWovg  Svrag  irapaKoKia'm  r6p  Mapicoy, 
wrhv  oKoXovBria'avra  avr^  ir6pp<n>6€V  koX  p.€fivfjfUvov  r&w  Xcx^^i^rwy,  avaypa^rm 
rh  etpfjiiepOf  iroiffa'avra  dc  t6  tvayy^iov  furalkivvai  roU  dtopJvoig  avrov'  Svtp 
ifrtyvovra  rhv  Uirpov  irporpeirriKos  (Vales,  conj.  frpo<f>avm)  pufrt  Kokwrm 
lixjjrt  fTpcTph^trBau  fr6pp»6€v  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  temporally,  not 
spatially  (Bufinus,  olim. ;  NicephL  Call,  ^k  ytoXXov)  ;  wdXai  or  ivmOfw  might 
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be  substituted  for  it.  The  words  irotfio'avTa  to  avrovy  which  Bufinus  omitted 
are  to  be  construed  as  subordinate  to  napaKakio'aij  and  not  as  a  co-ordinate 
statement  of  the  reporter.  Aside  from  the  logical  grounds  stated  above, 
pp.  432  f .,  the  latter  construction  is  inadmissible,  because  we  ought  in  that 
case  to  have  rov  de  MapKov  or  tovtop  dc  irot^o-avro,  and  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent rois  d(ofi€vots,  something  like  rois  vapaKcikitrao'iv  avT6v.  The  Ccesareomi 
{Kaurapidvoi,  Epic.  Diss.  i.  19.  19,  iii.  24.  117,  iv.  13. 22,  or  Koto-apciot,  Dio  Cass. 
Ix.  14. 1, 16.  2,  17.  5,  31.  2,  Ixix.  7. 4)  are  not  in  themselves  equUes  also  (cf.  per 
contra,  Dio  Cass.  Ixxviii.  18.  2  :  ovx  ^*  M\oi  icai  c^Xcv^cpoi  kcH  Kaia-dpeioi, 
aW&  Kol  ifTYTciff,  jSovXcvrot  re  Koi  yvvaiicts  r&v  iin(i>av€araT«ov),  But  many 
of  these  court  attendants  were  raised  to  equestrian  rank.  One  is  reminded  of 
Phil.  iv.  22 ;  Act.  Pcmliy  ed.  Lipsius,  105.  8  (vol.  i.  p.  660,  n.  1).  According 
to  the  Acts  of  Peter,  that  apostle  had  to  do  with  much  more  distinguished 
company ;  ed.  Lipsius,  64.  33,  73.  33,  84.  16,  86.  2.  But  aside  from  this,  we 
are  not  to  think  that  Clement  derived  his  account  from  the  Acts  of  Peter^ 
however  natural  the  conjecture  may  be  in  some  ways.  In  the  Hypotyposes 
Clement  cites  the  Acts  of  Joh/n  (Forsdi.  iii.  87,  97),  which  are  from  the  same 
hand  as  the  Acts  of  Peter  (above,  p.  73,  note  7),  and  the  cool  attitude  toward 
the  written  Qospel  which  the  Peter  of  the  legend  assumes  (ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  66  f. ;  GK,  iL  849)  would  fit  in  with  Peter's  hesitancy  with  regard  to 
Mark's  undertaking  in  Clement's  story.  But  in  the  legend  the  Gospel  which 
the  Boman  Christians  read  is  already  in  existence  when  Peter  comes  to 
Borne,  and  in  the  unbroken  progress  of  the  narrative,  from  his  arrival  in 
Borne  to  his  death,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  origin  of  a  Gospel  nor  of  the 
person  of  Mark. 

10.  (Pp.  432, 434, 440.)  In  connection  with  the  account  of  Peter's  contest  with 
Simon  Magus  in  Bome,  Eus.  in  H.  E.  ii.  16  {Forsch.  iii.  72)  writes :  Twrovro 
d*  €rri\ap,^€v  vols  r&v  aKpoarav  rov  Utrpav  diavoims  €V(r€^eias  <f)€yyos,  &£  fxrf 
rfi  elcdira^  iKav&s  ^X^iv  apK€i<rBai  aKofj,  pjfdi  rg  dypd<fxj^  rov  Btiov  Krjpvyfiaros 
dtdaaKcikiqi,  fropaKA^o'co't  dc  wavroicus  MapKov^  o^  r^  €vayyi\iov  <f)€p^aiy  clkSK- 
ovOov  Hvra  'n.4rpov  Xtirap^crac,  »s  tv  Kcii  dUi  ypa<l>rjs  VTr6p.vrifia  rrjs  diii  X6yov 
vap€i8o3tia7js  avrois  KaroXft^roi  didaa-KoXtar,  firj  vp&r€p6v  r€  dvtivM  fj  Kortp'^ 
yatraaBcu  rhv  HvdpOf  koI  ravrjf  furiovs  yevtaBtu  rijs  rov  Aryo/Wvot;  Kara  MdpKOv 
€vayy€kiov  ypa<l>TJs.  f  Tvovra  dt  r^  irpa^Biv  (pacri  rhv  dir6aro\ov  diroicaXv'^av- 
ro9  avr^  rov  irv€vpxn-os  ^(rBrjvai  rj  r&v  dvdp&v  irpoBvfiiq,  Kvp&acu  re  rrjv  ypa<f>^v 
els  €vrev$iv  raU  eKKXtjaiaig.  "EXriprfs  «v  cicry  r&v  virorvvao'emv  vapareBeirtu 
rrfv  laropiav'  avvfirip^prvpel  d*  avr^  koI  6  *l€pair6Kirr}s  inla-KOiros  6v6p,aTi 
Uavias,  rov  be  MdpKov  fivrffioveveiv  r^v  Tlh-pov  ev  rfj  vporepq.  enurroKf^y  t\v  Koi 
(Tvvrd^ai  <l>aa\v  ew*  avrijs  'F&fUfgy  OTjfiaiveiv  re  rovr  avrdv,  rfjv  ttoKiv  irpoirt- 
Kvrepov  "Qa^vX&va  irpoaeiv6vra  tih  rovrav'  ^^daird^erai  vpm  t)  ev  Bafiv\&vt 
ovveKkeKrif  Koi  MapKos  6  vl6s  fiov,^^  Bufinus  translates  the  last  sentence : 
"  Simile  dat  testimonium  etiam  Hieropolites  episcopus  nomine  Papias,  qui 
et  hoc  dicit,  quod  Petrus  in  prima  epistola  sua,  quam  de  urbe  Boma  scripsit, 
meminerit  Marci,  in  qua  tropice  Bomam  Babyloniam  nominarit."  Eusebius 
did  not  write  very  clearly  here ;  but  probably  Bufinus  was  right  in  supposing 
that  everything  that  follows  Papias'  name  was  taken  by  Eusebius  from 
Papias,  for  this  cannot  be  discovered  in  Clement  (see  above,  163  n.  3).  The 
supposition  that  the  words  KXrjfjLijs — Uairlas  form  a  parenthesis,  after  which 
the  report  continues,  and  that  (l>a<rlv  following  avvrd^cu,  is  a  resumption  of 
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fche  first  <f)aaiv  after  npaxBiv^  has  against  it :  (1)  that  there  is  then  no  reasoa 
why  Eosebins  broke  off  his  account  which  was  almost  finished  with  an 
appeal  to  his  two  witnesses,  instead  of  placing  this  appeal  at  the  end  of  the 
entire  report.  (2)  That  in  this  case  Eusebins  wonld  surely  have  used  the 
second  ^faxriv  immediately  after  he  had  resumed  the  account,  perhaps  after 
funffiovtv€iPf  and  not  in  a  relative  sentence  dependent  upon  it.  It  therefore 
remains  probable,  that  following  Papias,  who  gave  the  tradition  in  connecticm 
with  1  Pet.  T.  13,  and  explained  it  by  a  figurative  interpretation  of  tlie  name 
Babylon,  Eusebius  reported  that  this  letter  which  was  often  cited  by  him 
(Eus.  H,  E,  iiL  39. 16)  had  been  written  in  Rome.  Furthermore,  in  the  same 
connection  he  probably  in  all  essentials  confirmed  (cVt/ioprvpcI)  the  account 
of  Clement,  also  concerning  the  origin  of  Mark's  Qospel  in  Rome.  Papias,  in 
his  testimony  with  reference  to  Mark,  which  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  its 
general  meaning  (see  below,  n.  14)  refers  to  an  earlier  passage  of  his  work, 
in  which  he  had  already  expressed  himself  concerning  the  relation  of  Mark's 
Gospel  to  the  addresses  of  Peter.  Consequently  in  that  passage  which  in  its 
wording  has  not  been  preserved,  he  probably  stated  what  according  to  Ens. 
iL  15  he  in  all  probability  said  concerning  1  Pet.  v.  13  and  the  Roman  origia 
of  Mark's  €k>spel.  That  Eusebius  does  not  repeat  the  account  of  Clement 
unchanged  is  shown  not  only  by  a  comparison  with  Clement's  own  words 
(above,  n.  9),  but  also  in  the  phraseology  of  Eusebius  himself ;  for  at  the 
point  where  his  account  begins  to  go  beyond  Clem^it  (yv6vra  de  t6  wpax^ev 
.  .  .  diroKaXvTravTog  xrX.)  he  introduces  a  formula  (<^cri)  which  points  to 
an  uncertain  tradition  ;  and,  furthermore,  he  does  not  make  Clement  respons- 
ible for  all  the  details  which  are  given  (as,  for  example,  in  ii.  23. 19,  iii  19), 
but  merely  in  a  very  general  expression  says  that  he  included  the  iaropia 
in  question  in  his  Hypotyposes.  Eusebius'  unhistorical  account  was  repeated, 
and  in  some  respects  still  further  exaggerated,  e>g,  Jerome  (Fm*.  IU,  viii.): 
"  Quod  cum  Petrus  audisset,  probavit  et  ecclesiis  legendum  sua  auctoritate 
edidit";  Alexander  Mon.  Encom,  BamabcBy  cap.  xx.  {Ada  SS.  Jnn,  ii.  443). 
In  lAber  Pontificalia  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  60,  118)  the  influence  of  Peter  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  Gospels  in  general  appears 
still  more  noteworthy. 

11.  (P.  434.)  Rcmie  is  named  as  the  place  of  composition  by  Papias  (see 
preceding  note),  and  in  addition  to  him  Clement  Alex,  expressly  (n.  9), 
Eusebius  (H.  E,  ii.  15),  Epiph.  (JScw.  Ii.  6 ;  see  above,  p.  400X  Jerome  (Viir. 
HI.  viii.),  Ephrem  Syr.  (Expos.  Ev.  Gone.  p.  286,  cf.  Forsch.  i.  54  f. ;  Prol.  LaL 
in  Ev.  Marci  (N.T.  Lot.,  ed.  Wordsworth,  i.  171,  "evangelium  in  Italia 
scripsit ") ;  Alexander  Mon.  op.  dt.  cap.  xx.  p.  443.  The  statement  of  Chry- 
sostora  {Horn.  i.  in  Matt.^  Montf.  vii.  7),  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gkwpel  in  Egypt 
at  the  request  of  hearers  there,  stands  quite  alone.  The  fable  that  he  wrote 
the  Gospel  in  Latin  appears  first  in  Ephrem,  Expos.  Eif.  Cone.  p.  286,  and 
elsewhere  among  the  Syrians  also,  e.g.  Wright,  Gatal.  p.  70 ;  in  a  Peshito  MS. 
of  the  6th  century ;  among  the  Armenians,  Forsch.  v.  149 ;  also  in  several 
Greek  minuscules  (Tischendorf,  i.  410);  later  in  the  West;  defended  by 
Baronius,  Annates,  anno  45,  xli. 

12.  (Ppi  435, 442, 443.)  After  Papias,  the  first  witness  to  be  considered  for 
the  relation  of  Mark  to  the  preaching  of  Peter  is  Justin,  Dial,  cvi :  Kid  t6 
ciTTCiv  fjL(T<ovofJMK€vai  avT6v  HiTpov,  €va  tS>v  ttTro<nr6\<av,  kcu  yeypaifiBcLi  iv  rms 
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dirofiprifju}V€Vfuurtv  avrov  yeyevrjfjiJpov  icai  tovto  ^rh  rov  Koi  SlKKovs  dvo  cidcX- 
<^ov(  vioifs  Zefisbalov  Svrag,  fUT<»vofiaK€V(u  ovofurrt  rov  Boavcfyyisy  S  itmv  v\m 
ppovnjs  kt\.  According  to  Justin's  regular  usage,  avrov  cannot  refer  to 
Christ,  but  only  to  Peter,  cf.  GK^  i.  510  flF. ;  and,  further  on  in  this  note,  the 
phraseology  of  Eusebius,  Dem,  iii.  5.  89,  95.  Mark  iii.  16  f.  is  the  basis  of  the 
statement.  Connected  with  this  is  the  representation  in  the  Acts  of  Pet&Ty 
according  to  which  Peter  was  associated  with  other  apostles  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  (Jospel  book  (see  above,  p.  390).  Iren.  iii.  1.  1  follows  (see  above, 
p.  398),  cf.  iii.  10.  6 :  "  Quapropter  et  Marcus,  interpres  et  sectator  Petri, 
initium  evangelicse  conscriptionis  fecit  sic, '  Initium  evangelii  Jesu  Christi,' " 
etc.  Further,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (see  above,  p.  449) ;  Tertullian,  contra 
Ma/rc  iv.  5  :  '*  Licet  et  Marcus  quod  edidit  (sc.  evangelium)  Petri  affirmetur, 
cuius  interpres  Marcus ;  nam  et  Lucsb  digestum  Paulo  adscribere  solent.'' 
Origen  in  Eus.  vi  25.  5  (p.  397,  above)  :  dcvrepov  dc  r^  Kara  MdpKovy  as  Uirpos 
v<fnfyr}(raro  airr^  voirjO'avTa.  Out  of  this,  later  writers  like  pseudo-Athanasius, 
Synops.  (Montf.  ii.  202),  made  a  vnayopeveiv =to  dictate.  Further,  Victor- 
inus  of  Pettau  (circa  300),  according  to  the  original  text  of  his  commentary 
(Haussleiter,  ThLh,  1896,  col.  194) :  "  Marcus  interpres  Petri  ea  quae  in 
munere  docebat  commemoratus  conscripsit,  sed  non  ordine."  He  had  read 
Papias  therefore,  for  Eusebius'  Chv/rch  History  was  not  yet  written.  Eusebius, 
H,  E.  iii  24.  14,  refers  to  the  information  from  Clement  and  Papias,  which 
he  had  already  given  and  elaborated  somewhat  (ii.  15  ;  see  above,  p.  449, 
n.  10).  Quite  definite  also  is  Dem»  Ev,  iii.  5.  89  :  toCtov  MapKos  yv&pifios 
Kol  <fx}tTrjTTis  yeyoviis  dvofivrjfiov€v<r€u  Xcycroi  ras  rov  Uerpov  irtpX  r&v  irpd^ttav 
rov  Ij/o-ov  buxKi^iis ;  cf.  §§  91-94,  95  :  MdpKOS  p.€v  ravro  ypd<l>€i,  Herpos  de 
Tovra  TTCpi  iavTOV  fiaprvpcl*  irdvra  yap  rd  wapd  MdpKc^  r&v  Uerpov  buiXje^eoiv 
Hvcu  Xeyerat  dvopytiftovevfiorcu  Similarly  in  Theophama  Syr.  v.  40.  Only 
hints  exist  in  Epiphanius,  Hcer,  Ii.  6;  Chrysostom,  Horn.  i.  in  Matt. 
Jerome,  Vir.  III.  i. :  "  Sed  et  evangelium  iuxta  Marcum,  qui  auditor  eius 
et  interpres  fuit,  huius  (sc.  Petri)  dicitur."  A  statement  regarding  the 
pseudo-Petrine  writings  follows,  as  the  first  of  which  stands  the  Gospel  of 
Petffr^  cf .  Vir.  lU.  viii. :  "  Marcus,  discipulus  et  interpres  Petri  iuxta  quod 
Petrum  ref erentem  audierat,  rogatus  Romas  a  fratribus  breve  scripsit  evan- 
gelium." As  to  what  follows,  cf.  p.  450,  above,  n.  10.  Further,  cf.  Jerome, 
Ep.  Ivii.  9,  cxx.  11  (of  Paul:  "Habebat  ergo  Titum  interpretem,  sicut  et 
beatus  Petrus  Marcum,  cuius  evangelimn  Petro  narrante  et  iUo  scribente 
compofiitum  est").  With  regard  to  the  equivocal  use  of  the  term  irUerpres  in 
the  latter  passage,  cf.  GK,  i.  881  f.  It  is  venr  significant  that  in  the  only 
place  where  Eusebius  uses  the  expression  "  Marcus  evangelista,  Petri  inter- 
pres" {Chron.  ad  a/nno  Abrah.  2057),  there  is  no  reference  to  his  activity  in 
Peter's  company,  for  it  is  his  independent  activity  in  Egypt  which  is  re- 
ported. Eusebius  has  no  thought  of  an  interpreter's  service  rendered  to  Peter. 
Mark  became  his  interpreter  by  writing  the  Gospel,  and  also  by  preaching  as 
his  representative  in  Egypt.    See  below,  n.  15. 

13.  (P.  435.)  What  the  present  writer  maintained  and  attempted  to 
prove  in  a  somewhat  youthful  essay  on  Papias  of  Hierapolis  {ThStKr^  1866, 
S.  649-696 ;  1867,  S.  539-542),  and  occasionally  in  other  connections  {Der 
Hvrt  des  HermaSy  S.  vi-x ;  Acta  Joannis,  pp.  cliv-clxxii ;  Forsch.  iii.  167  ff. ; 
GKy  i.  156,  800,  ii.  33),  with  regard  to  Papias'  "  presbyter "  named  John,  he 
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has  again  set  forth  briefly  in  an  essay  on  **  Apostel  und  ApostelschtQer  in 
der  Provinz  Asien"  (Forsch,  vi.  1-224,  especially  112-147X  in  a  wider  con- 
nection and,  he  hopes,  in  a  more  convincing  way.  This  hypothesis  does  not 
at  all  suit  Mommsen,  who  (ZfNTWy  1902,  S.  156  ff.)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Eusebius  controverted  Irenseus  "in  his  thorough  way."  Also  dissatisfied 
with  Hamack's  and  Corssen's  interpretations,  he  strikes  out  (on  the  basis  of 
the  Synac  Version)  Kvpiov  fiaBarai,  the  inconvenient  characterisation  of  both 
of  Papias'  teachers,  against  all  Qreek  MSS.,  as  also  against  the  testimony  of 
Jerome  (Ftr.  lU.  xviii.)  and  of  Bufinus  (who  only  freely  and  wrcmgly  trans- 
lates the  words  by  ceterique  discipuli).  Concerning  the  essays  by  £.  Schwartz, 
see  below,  §  64,  n.  2.  To  what  has  been  said  in  the  text  (p.  435  f.)  the 
present  writer  will  add  here  but  three  remarks — (1)  the  use  of  oi 
irpea-pvrepoi,  which  we  find  in  Papias,  is  the  same  in  form  as  that  which 
occurs  in  Irenseus  and  Clement,  and  occasionally  also  in  Origen  and  Hippo- 
lytus.  The  term,  which  of  itself  may  denote  the  men  of  the  distant  past 
(Heb.  xi.  2,  ol  irpco^vrcpoi^i.  1,  ol  irorcpcffsMatt.  V.  21,  ol  dpxaioi)^  comes  to 
signify  the  teachers  of  the  next  preceding  generation  only  when  the  speaker 
characterises  those  to  whom  he  applies  it  as  his  own  personal  instructors. 
The  succeeding  generation  calls  them  the  old  men  or  the  fathers  when  their 
ranks  begin  to  be  thinned,  and  also  after  they  have  altogether  given  place  to 
the  younger.  In  concreto,  of  course,  they  are  very  different  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  the  respective  speakers.  (2)  That  the  irpea-pvrepotf  from 
whom  Papias  claims  personally  to  have  received  much  information,  were 
themselves  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  not  only  follows  from  the  ^ct  tiiat  he 
calls  his  teachers,  Aristion  and  John,  disciples  of  the  Lord, — just  as  he  does  the 
apostles  Andrew,  Peter,  Thomas,  etc., — ^but  is  at  once  evident  to  every  sound 
sense  of  interpretation  from  the  disposition  of  his  sentence :  ci  dt  irov  koI 
traprjKokavOrjK^s  ris  rots  irpeafivrepots  TkOot,  roifs  r&p  irpeafivTeprnv  dveicpivov 
\6yovs'  ri  *Kvbpfas  ^  ri  JUrpoi  eiirev,  tj  ri  ^[Klttttos  tj  ri  Oc^fias  tj  'laicoD^Sor  rj  n 
*lodvvrjs  tj  MarOcuos  1j  rts  mpos  t&p  rod  Kvpiov  paBrjfrStv^  i  re  'Aptoriav  koi  6 
irp€<rPvr€pos  'ic^dvyrjs  {cU,  oi)  rod  Kvplov  fiaSTfrcdj  Xiyovo'tv*  The  indirect  question 
(rt  €lw€p)  and  the  co-ordinate  relative  clause  (S,  re — Xryovo-iv)  explain  ravs  rw 
irpfo-pvrepciiv  \6yovs.  The  text  was  so  understood  by  the  early  and  entirely 
competent  translators,  the  Syrian  about  350,  Bufinus  about  400,  and  Jerome 
{Vir,  HI,  xviii.).  But  the  classical  witness  for  the  correctness  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  Eusebius  himself,  who  disputes  it.  In  order  to  show  that 
Papias  was  not  himself  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  he  says  (§  7) :  "  Papias 
acknowledges  that  he  received  the  words  of  the  apostles  from  their  disciples 
(roifs  rStv  irpfcfivripc^v  \6yovs  iraph  r&v  avrois  irapaKoXovBrfKcrav),  but  claims 
that  he  was  a  hearer  of  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John."  That  is,  he 
substitutes  rovs  rav  d7roar6k<ov  \6yovs  for  the  rovs  r&p  irpeaPvripttw 
\6yovs  of  Papias,  and  avrois  referring  back  to  r&v  diroarroKc^Vy  for  the  roip 
irpco^vtepots  of  Papias.  Thus  Eusebius  suppresses  the  obvious  fact  that 
Papias  spoke  first  of  such  traditions  as  he  received  from  the  presbyters 
directly  (or  from  the  apostles,  as  Eusebius  puts  it)  —  oca  wore  traph.  r»w 
rrpeo^vrkpoiv  KoKm  cfiaBov — ^before  saying  that  he  also  inquired  concerning 
the  words  of  the  presbyters  ("  apostles ")  in  case  he  fell  in  with  others  who 
like  him  had  been  their  disciples.  (3)  The  mention  of  a  presbyter  and 
disciple  of  Jesus  named  John  between  James  and  Matthew,  and  again  a 
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presbyter  and  disciple  of  Jesus  named  John  after  Aristion,  on  which  Eusebius 
based  his  self-contradictory  interpretation,  is  indeed  remarkable.  The 
conjecture  suggested  by  Benan  {UAnteckrist^  1873,  p.  662)  and  ingeniously 
argued  by  Haussleiter  (ThLh,  1896,  col.  467),  that  the  words  fj  ri  'lampprjs  in 
the  enumeration  6f  apostles  were  interpolated  in  the  text  of  Papias  before 
Eusebius'  time,  is  venturesome  and  inadmissible  since  it  is  needless.  The 
questions  which  Papias  at  the  time  of  his  investigations  in  the  course  of  his 
earlier  years  was  accustomed  at  every  opportunity  to  ask  (dvcKpivov)  of  visit- 
ing disciples  of  the  apostles  fall  into  two  classes,  which  are  distinguished 
even  in  the  formation  of  the  sentence.  The  inquiries,  W  elnev,  he  asked  of 
such  as  had  lived  in  Palestine  for  a  long  time  and  had  had  there  opportunity 
to  hear  many  apostles  and  other  disciples  of  Jesus :  the  inquiries,  d  re  Xiyovtriv, 
he  made  of  such,  like  Papias  himself,  as  had  had  for  a  time  intercourse  with 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  then  living  in  the  province  of  Asia,  or  also  still  had 
intercourse  with  them,  while  it  was  denied  him.  The  apostle  John  belonged 
to  both  groups  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  whose  words  Papias  wished  to 
ascertain  from  tJieir  own  disciples.  This  accounts  for  the  double  mention 
of  the  name.  There  remains  only  a  certain  clumsiness,  rhetorically  con- 
sidered, on  Papias'  part. 

14.  (P.  438.)  After  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii  39.  14)  has  referred  the  reader  to 
Papias'  work  for  other  traditions  of  Aristion  and  John  the  presbyter,  he 
continues:  avayKcdas  vvv  irpo<rO^<rofi€v  reus  irpo€KT€0€i<rais  avrov  <f>mvaig 
vapaboaiVf  fiv  irtpX  MdpKOv  tov  r6  cvoyycXcov  yeypa<f)6ros  €icW^«rat  dm 
TovTav.'  *  Koi  TovB*  6  irp((rpvT€pos  TKtyev'  MapKog  p.€v  ipprjvevTijsIl^Tpov 
y€v6p.€vos,  o<ra  (p.vrip6v€v<r€Vf  aKpifims  typa^jteVf  ov  p.€VTot  rdfci  toe 
vir6  rod  Kvpiov  {cU,  Xpiarov)  tj  XexOevra  tj  irpax^^vra.  oik-f  yhp  ^Kovtre 
TOV  Kvpiov  oSt€  iraprfKo\ovdrf(rev  avr^,  vtrrepoy  d€  as  Z<f»iv  TLcrpt^y  hs  irphs  ras 
Xpetoff  €woi€iTo  ras  dtdaa-K<iklaSf  aXX*  ovx  &a'7rep  avvra^iv  rciv  KvpiaK&v 
TTOuwp^vof  \oyia)v  (al.  Xoymp).  &aT€  ovbev  ^papre  MapKos,  ovT<as  evia  ypdy\tas 
ins  dir(ppi]p6v€va-€P*  €v6s  yap  iirovrffraro  irpdvoiaVf  tov  prjbev  &v  ^Kovat  irapa- 
XiTTfiv  fj  yjteva-aaSai  ri  iv  ovtoIs.'  Tmrra  piv  ovv  loTdprfTai  r^  UaTria  vepl  tov 
MdpKov.  Only  the  words  MdpKos  pev  .  .  .  irpax^evTa  constitute  the  state- 
ment of  the  presbyter  John :  what  follows  (at  once  distinguished  by  its 
fulness  from  the  enigmatical  conciseness  of  the  preceding  sentence)  is  from 
Papias.  ms  €<l}riv  is  decisive  on  this  point.  That  Eusebius,  in  his  quotation 
from  Papias'  book,  transcribed  these  words  also,  although  he  does  not  give 
his  readers  the  earlier  passage  to  which  they  refer,  simply  testifies  to  the 
faithfulness  of  his  copy.  One  need  not  even  call  to  his  support  the  fact  that 
ii.  16  in  all  probability  alludes  to  the  earlier  passage  in  Papias  to  which 
Papias  himself  here  refers  (see  above,  p.  449f .,  n.  10).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Papias,  who  did  not  have  a  book  by  John  before  him,  but 
drew  upon  his  recollection  of  John's  oral  instructions,  should  have  set  down 
a  portion  of  what  the  presbyter  John  said  about  Mark,  and  should  have 
sought  to  characterise  it  as  a  fragment  of  some  record  by  a  parenthetic  as 
Z<f>rfv.  How  one  can  assert,  in  view  of  the  concluding  words  of  Eusebius 
(not,  "  This  was  the  presbyter  John's  opinion  of  Mark,  according  to  Papias," 
but,  "  This  is  what  Papias  reports  about  Mark "),  that  he  took  all  of  what 
he  transcribes  to  be  the  language  of  the  presbyter,  the  present  writer  does  not 
understand  (Link,  ThStKr,  1896,  S.  414).        The  cXcyc  which  introduces  the 
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words  of  the  presbyter  (not  elirt  or  Tke^e)  shows  that  Papias  is  hot  giving  a 
stenographic  report  of  a  discourse  deUvered  at  some  time  by  John,  but 
that,  from  his  recollection  of  his  conversations  with  his  teacher,  he  means  to 
report  fully  what  John  used  to  say  about  Mark  as  he  had  occasion.  It  is 
the  more  certain  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect  here,  since  no 
long  address  follows  and  no  situation  is  being  described.  Cf.  Euhner-GJerth, 
i  143  f. ;  Blass,  N,T.  Or,  §  67. 6  (Eng.  trans.  §  57. 6) ;  more  specially  a  remark 
of  Birt  (Dob  a/rUike  BuchAceseny  483  ;  GK,  L  872  ;  and,  in  general,  the  whole 
discussion,  871-889),  which  is  largely  dependent  on  Elostermann,  Das  Mar- 
eusev.  1867, — ^by  far  the  most  important  work  on  this  Qospel, — 326--336. 

16.  (P.  444.)  The  right  interpretation  of  epfujvfVTrif  Il4rpov  y€v6fjL€vos  which 
almost  alone  found  favour  in  the  early  Church  (above,  pp.  442  f.,  450  f .,  n.  12)  is 
represented  by  Michaelis,  Einl,  1052 ;  Fritzsche,  Ev,  Mardj  xxvi ;  Thiersch, 
Versuchy  181 ;  Elostermann,  329,  with  whom  the  present  writer  expressed  his 
agreement ;  GK^  i.  878-882.  The  older  view,  again  contended  for  by  Th. 
Mandel,  in  opposition  to  the  present  writer,  Vorgeschdchte  der  dffentlichen 
Wirksamkeit  Jesu,  1892,  S.  326-332,  namely,  that  Mark,  as  Peter's  interpreter 
in  Rome,  translated  his  sermons  into  Latin,  rests  upon  untenable  premises 
which  cannot  be  indicated  here  in  passing.  What  had  this  office  of  interpreter 
on  the  part  of  Mark,  which  lasted  for  only  a  few  months,  to  do  with  his 
Gospel,  concerning  which  "the  presbyter  John"  speaks?  This  also  has 
weight  against  the  view  of  Schlatter  {Die  Kirche  von  Jerusalem  vom  J.  70-130, 
s.  52)  that  Mark  in  Jerusalem,  i,e.  before  the  year  44,  interpreted  into  Qreek 
the  Aramaic  discourses  of  Peter  for  the  Hellenistic  portion  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church.  To  the  opposition  to  the  writer's  view  by  A.  Link,  ThStRty  1896, 
S.  405-436,  it  may  be  briefly  replied  :  (1)  Since  John,  using  epfjajveur^s  Uerpov 
y€v6fi€vot  without  the  article,  does  not  say  that  Mark  was  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  but  that  he  was  or  became  an  interpreter.  Link's  remark  (410)  that  Mark 
was  by  no  means  the  only  channel  of  acquaintance  with  the  narratives  of  Peter, 
and  hence  could  not  be  called  Peter's  interpreter  outright  in  the  sense  which  the 
present  writer  maintained,  is  little  to  the  point.  John's  statement  leaves  room 
for  ten  other  interpreters  besides  Mark,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  in  numberless 
instances  Peter  spoke  in  public  without  the  help  of  any  interpreter  whatever. 
One  hesitates  to  refer  to  such  passages  as  Eph.  iii.  7 ;  Col.  i.  23,  25 ;  Gal. 
iv.  16.  (2)  The  remark  (411)  that  on  the  writer's  interpretation  the  words  in 
question,  **  become  perfectly  useless  and  meaningless,"  seems  of  no  greater 
value.  For  without  them  the  following  Saa  eftvrjfMveva-ev  hangs  in  the  air,  as 
no  man  could  guess  what  or  whom  Mark  remembered  in  his  writing.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  been  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  the  lack  of  order  (rd^s) 
would  remain  unexcused,  and  the  praise  which  accompanies  the  admission  of 
this  deficiency  would  be  unjustified.  Even  if  one  adopts  (as  does  Link,  414) 
the  impossible  construction  which  makes  Papias' added  explanation  the  words 
of  John,  John's  first  complete  sentence  is  still  meaningless  without  epfjLTfvtvTrjs 
Il€Tpov  yevofjLtvos  rightly  understood.  (3)  As  to  the  claim  that  the  words  in 
question,  on  the  writer's  interpretation,  should  follow  the  main  proposition 
(413),  he  must  decline  to  discuss  the  point  with  a  scholar  who  thinks  it  neces- 
sary (413,  note  1)  to  inform  him  that  in  Acts  i.  24  (irpoa-evidficvoi  ciirav)  the 
praying  is  indicated  as  the  medium  of  the  saying  1  See  examples  in  Eiilmer- 
Gerth,  i.  197  f .,  199,  n.  8,  and  Blass,  §  68.  4  (Eng.  trans,  i  68.  4).    (4)  When, 
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in  GK,  i.  879,  the  writer  questioned  whether  Mark  of  Jerusalem  would  have 
been  a  suitable  interpreter  for  the  Galilean  Peter,  he  intended,  of  course, 
that  everyone  acquainted  with  the  subject  should  recall  that  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  was  at  least  as  general,  and  probably  much  more  general,  in 
Galilee,  with  its  large  non-Jewish  population,  than  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judsea.  To  be  confuted  with  the  information  (Link,  419)  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  Galilee  and  that  of  Judea  were  in- 
significant, is  something  of  a  surprise.  (5)  The  idea  that  Mark  accompanied 
Peter  as  interpreter  on  all  his  missionary  journeys  (418,  426  ff.)  is  inconsistent 
with  the  little  that  we  know.  Until  about  the  year  63,  Peter  was,  so  far  as 
we  know  (pp.  165-172,  above),  a  preacher  of  the  circumcision  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  certainly  went  no  farther  than 
Antioch,  and  there  only  on  a  visit.  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  after  44,  was  a 
missionary  helper  in  the  company,  first,  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  then  of  Bar- 
nabas alone,  and  then  again  of  Paul ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  was 
ever  long  in  Peter^s  company  before  63,  when  Peter  came  to  Rome.  The 
expressions  naprfKoXovOrfK^s  nvi  (Papias  in  Eus.  iii.  39.  15,  in  relation  to 
Jesus  or  Peter ;  cf .  xxxix.  4,  7 ;  Just.  Dial,  ciii.),  or  dKoXovSfjo-as  rivi  (Clement 
in  Eus.  vi.  14.  6,  p.  448,  above),  or  aKokovBos  vivos  (Eus.  ii.  15,  p.  449,  above), 
OP  aKokovBos  yev6fitv6t  rivi  (Epiph.  Hcer,  li.  Q)=8eckUor  (Iren.  iii.  1. 1,  10.  6 ; 
Clem.  (Latin  trans.),  p.  448,  above),  denote,  not  a  travelling  companion  but 
a  disciple,  who  has  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  and 
lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  are  occasionally  replaced  by  fiaOrjrris 
(Iren.  iii.  1.  1 ;  Chrysost.  Horn.  i.  in  Matt,)y  aKovtrnis  (Iren.  v.  33.  4),  yviopLfios 
Koi  ijyomjTfjs  ytyovm  (Eus.  Dem,  iii.  5. 89),  and  similar  expressions.  But  when 
such  a  disciple  imparts  the  instructions  of  his  teacher  to  others,  he  becomes 
his  interpreter,  because  through  him  the  absent  or  departed  teacher  addresses 
those  who  would  otherwise  not  hear  or  understand  him.  This  conception, 
which  is  presented  by  the  real  signification  of  the  word  (Xenophon,  Anab,  ii. 
3.  17,  Tktye  irp&Tos  Ti,a-(ra<f>4pvris  bi*  ^pfirfv^tis),  is  everywhere  adhered  to, 
whether  the  term  is  applied  to  the  disciple  who  hands  on  the  instruction  of 
his  teacher,  to  the  poet  in  relation  to  the  Muse,  or  the  prophet  in  relation  to 
the  Pythia  or  to  Apollo,  or  to  Hermes  the  messenger  and  interpreter  of  the 
gods,  or,  as  among  us,  to  the  musical  performer,  the  actor,  and  the  reciter  in 
relation  to  the  composer  and  the  poet  (OK,  i.  878  ff.).  (6)  What  Clement, 
Strom,  vii.  106,  says  of  the  founders  of  sects  who  appeared  in  the  post-apos- 
tolic time  is  undoubtedly  instructive :  KaOantp  6  Baaikcidrfs,  k&v  TXavKiav 
CTTiypo^w/rat  dtSaerieaXov,  as  avxovtnv  avroi,  t6v  Hirpov  ipfirfvea'  axravroas  di 
Koi  OvoXcvTivov  Gcod$  8uiKrfK0€vm  <l)€pov<riv,  yv&ptpxis  dc  oJroff  ycyovti  IlavXov. 
With  regard  to  the  text,  cf.  Forsch.  iii.  125.  When  Link  (432)  claims,  in 
opposition  to  the  present  writer,  that  Glaukias  is  called  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  not  by  the  Basilidians  but  by  Clement,  this  also  must  be  considered 
an  error;  for  after  icAv  eVtypai^rat,  which  already  shows  that  Basilides 
claimed  Glaukias  as  his  teacher  in  order  to  recommend  his  doctrines,  as 
avxov<nv  avroi  would  be  quite  redundant,  if  it  referred  to  the  same  rela- 
tion. The  phrase  serves,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  following  rbv  Utrpov 
epftrfpicu  Moreover,  Clement  does  not  omit  to  show  by  avroi,  which  other- 
wise would  be  meaningless,  that  they  do  indeed  boast  that  this  Glaukias  was 
the  or  an  interpreter  of  Peter,  but  that  he  for  his  part  by  no  means  cares  to 
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guarantee  the  claim.  Mark,  too,  is  never  so  designated  by  Clement  (p.  448^ 
above).  The  UavXov  yp^pi/ws  of  the  Yalentinians  with  reference  to  Theodas 
(Forsch.  iii.  122-126)  corresponds  to  the  ipfuriyfvs  of  the  Basilidians  r^ard- 
ing  Glaukias.  Now  it  is  evident  that  both  these  alleged  disciples  of  the 
apostles  are  brought  forward  as  bearers  of  a  secret  tradition,  and  that  this 
can  be  brought  into  rational  connection  with  Glaukias'  possible  service  as 
interpreter  to  Peter,  even  less  readily  than  the  composition  of  a  Gk>8pel  can  be 
connected  with  Mark's  supposed  service  in  a  similar  capacity.  Here  too, 
then,  ipiufwtvt  is  figuratively  meant.  It  cannot  be  an  accident,  however, 
that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  medium  of  the  secret  tradition  between  Peter 
and  Basilides,  and  not  to  Theodas  who  stands  similarly  between  Paul  and 
Yalentinus.  In  the  school  of  Basilides,  as  in  that  of  Yalentinus,  there  was  a 
peculiar  Qospel  {GK^  ii.  748,  771).  Neither  was  ascribed  to  an  apostle,  but 
each  school  believed  that  it  could  appeal  to  a  disciple  of  Peter,  or  a  disciple 
of  Paul,  as  the  transmitter  of  Gospel  narratives,  just  as  well  as  the  Church 
could.  Theodas  corresponded  to  Luke,  and  Glaukias  to  Mark.  The 
Basilidians,  who  boasted  that  their  Glaukias  was  the  or  cm  interpreter  of 
Peter,  knew  the  Church  tradition  of  Mark's  relation  to  Peter,  and  imitated 
it.  In  another  way  this  was  done  about  160  A.D.  by  the  author  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  wayyiKiov  Korh  Ilcrpov,  in  which  Peter  does  not  use  an  inter- 
preter, but  speaks  in  his  own  person  (Orundriss,  S.  30  f.). 

16.  (P.  444.)  Iren.  iii.  11.  7  :  *^Qui  autem  Jesum  separant  a  Christo,  et 
impassibilem  perseverasse  Christum,  passum  vero  Jesum  dicunt,  id  quod 
secundum  Marcum  est  prseferentes  evangelium,  cum  amore  veritatis  legentes 
illud,  corrigi  possunt."  Comparing  i.  26. 1  (ci  iii.  11.  1 ;  vol.  i.  615,  n.  4), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cerinthians  are  meant ;  and  it  is  obvious  why 
they  preferred  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  begins  with  the  baptism.  The 
misunderstandings  which  have  been  occasioned  by  Epiphanius,  Hoer,  xzviii 
6,  XXX.  3,  and  Philaster,  Hcsr.  xxxvi.,  who  in  this  instance  depends  on 
Epiphaniui,  require  no  discussion  here  (cf.  GK^  iL  730 ;  Humpel,  De  Errore 
Ch/riitolog.  in  EpUt  Jo,,  1897,  p.  68  ff.). 


§  52.  TITLE,  PLAN,  AND  CONCLUSION  OF  MAEK'S 

GOSPEL. 

The  words  apx^  tov  evarffekiov  'Iijaov  Xpitnov  (n.  1), 
with  which  the  author  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark 
begins  his  book,  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  must 
have  given  rise  to  the  attempt,  even  at  a  very  early  date, 
to  construe  theiri  as  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  sentence 
concluded  in  vv.  2-3,  or,  if  ver.  2  was  taken  parenthet- 
ically, in  ver.  3,  or,  in  case  the  whole  of  vv.  2-3  was 
treated  as  a  parenthesis,  in  ver.  4.  The  very  number  of 
such  attempts  to  construe  the  words  argues  against  them 
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all.  Further,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Greek 
of  the  Gospel  is  far  from  classical,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
regarded  as  improbable  that  an  author,  who  in  the  rest  of 
his  book  does  not  show  any  inclination  to  write  periodic 
sentences,  should,  without  any  apparent  necessity,  begin 
the  same  with  such  an  ambiguous  and  at  best  extremely 
clumsy  construction.  A  decisive  argument  against  all 
these  attempts  is  the  fact  that  they  are  based  upon  the 
impossible  presupposition  that  evcufyiXiov  can  be  used  to 
designate  the  Gospel  history,  and  that  not  in  the  sense  of 
"  a  recording  or  accounting "  of  the  facts  {historia),  but 
of  "  recorded  facts  "  {res  gestce).  The  baptism  and  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist  might  possibly  be  treated  as  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel  history  in  the  latter  sense,  namely, 
as  the  first  one  of  the  facts  which  it  was  the  business  of 
the  Gospel,  i.e.  the  Christian  preaching,  to  report  and  to 
proclaim  (Acts  x.  37,  xiii.  24;  cf  §  48).  But  it  could 
never  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  proclamation  of 
those  facts.  But  the  latter  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
ei(vfii\iov  was  used  in  the  apostolic  age. 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  certain  that  the 
first  five  words  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  taken  independ- 
ently, and  to  be  treated  as  a  title  prefixed  to  the  book  by 
the  author;  since  to  suppose  that  Mark  meant  to  say, 
"  Herewith  I  begin  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,''  involves 
a  whole  tangle  of  anachronisms.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  among  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Syrians,  it 
was  a  habit  among  the  scribes  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  mark 
the  transition  from  one  document  to  another  in  the  same 
codex  by  inserting  ireXea-dr}  or  iirXrjpoodi]  (explicit)  and 
apxsrai  (incipit)  before  or  after  the  customary  title  (n.  2). 
That  in  this  case  the  apxerai  or  apxn,  which  means  the 
same  thing,  was  not  the  author's  own  statement,  requires 
no  proof.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  fact  that  these 
formulae  are  not  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.  extant,  they 
presuppose  the  binding  together  of  separate  writings  in 
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one  codex.  In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  particular  way  in  which  a  copyist  indicated 
the  fact  that  a  new  book  was  begun  at  a  certain  point, 
but,  if  we  may  accept  the  unanimous  tradition,  we  are 
dealing  with  words  which  were  always  a  part  of  Mark's 
Grospel.  But  to  suppose  that  an  author  should  have  begun 
his  book  by  saying  to  his  readers,  "  Here  my  book  begins," 
or  "  Now  I  begin,"  would  be  an  absurd  conjecture.  Such 
an  idea  is  also  impossible,  because  then  Mark  would  have 
called  his  book  not  only  a  Gospel,  but  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Even  if  he  had  said  "  a  Grospel "  it  would  have 
been  an  anachronism,  because  the  name  eva/fyiXiov  was  not 
used  to  designate  a  writing,  or  a  number  of  writings, 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  certainly 
not  in  the  apostolic  age  (above,  p.  387  £).  But  even 
granting  that  here  the  individual  author  may  have  antici- 
pated the  general  development  of  ecclesiastical  language, 
or  that  Mark  i.  1  was  not  written  until  120,  still,  in 
designating  his  work  ^Hhe  Gospel,"  i.e.  the  only  Gospel 
which  exists  or  has  a  right  to  exist,  and,  more  than  this, 
in  calling  it  "the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  author 
would  make  himself  guilty  of  a  presumption  which  is  in- 
comprehensible. The  title  which  Mark  gives  his  book  is  not 
eiforfyiXiov  'I.  Xp. ,  but  cify^V  ''"^^  evayyeXlov  *Ii]aov  Xpiarov  ;  for 
it  is  entirely  self-evident  that,  if  the  words  are  to  be  taken 
as  a  title,  they  have  reference  to  the  whole  book  and  not 
to  any  one  of  its  chapters,  be  it  longer  or  shorter.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  title  applies  very  inappropriately  to 
what  follows  it  immediately  (i.  2-13),  if  the  title  covered 
only  part  of  the  book,  we  should  expect  a  number  of 
chapters,  each  with  its  own  special  title ;  this,  however,  is 
not  what  we  find.  Accepting  the  words  as  a  title,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  titles  like  Bereshith  or  rivean^ 
Koa-fiov  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  in  the  O.T., 
which  were  invented  at  a  late  date  by  learned  editors 
or  ignorant  scribes.     It  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
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author  himself,  or  perhaps  to  the  redactor  or  editor  ot 
our  Mark,  like  the  titles  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
O.T.,  of  the  Proverbs,  of  Revelation,  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Josephus,  and  of  the  work  of  Irenaeus  against  heresies. 
In  the  case  of  such  titles  it  does  not  matter  at  all  whether 
or  not  the  author  mentions  his  own  name  in  the  title,  or 
whether  a  name  which  may  occur  in  the  title  be  that  of 
the  real  or  only  of  an  alleged  author,  or  whether  it  is  only 
represented  as  such.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that 
such  a  title  characterises  rightly  the  content  of  the  book, 
and  indicates  the  subject  which  the  author  intended  to 
discuss,  at  least  when  he  began  his  work ;  only,  of  course, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  a  potiori  Jit  denomi- 
natio  in  a  title  designed  to  sum  up  in  a  word  the  varied 
contents  of  a  comprehensive  work. 

Mark  purposes,  therefore,  to  set  forth  in  his  book  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Since  his  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  apxn  cannot  be  meant  in  the 
sense  of  "  cause,  principle,  ground "  (Prov.  i.  7,  viii.  22 ; 
Sirach  xxix.  21 ;  Col.  i.  18 ;  Rev.  iii.  14),  but  is  to  be 
understood  only  in  the  usual  sense  of  "beginning."  The 
conception  of  origin  is,  however,  involved ;  for  how  is  it 
possible  to  describe  the  beginning  of  a  thing  without 
indicating  its  origin  ?  An  apxn  is  always  an  ap^^  yeveareoiK: 
(Wisdom  of  Solomon  vi.  23,  vii.  5).  In  his  account  he 
intends  to  answer  the  question  how  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
began,  and  therewith  also  the  question  how  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  originated.  In  a  certain  sense  the  question  is 
answered  at  the  outset  by  the  very  terms  which  Mark 
chooses  to  designate  the  Gospel,  for  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
means  in  this  passage,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  N.T.,  the 
message  of  salvation  brought  into  the  world  by  Jesus, 
which  was  preached  by  Him  first,  and  which  now,  when 
it  is  no  longer  proclaimed  by  Jesus  Himself -but  by  His 
ambassadors,  bears  upon  it  the  seal  of  its  author  (above, 
p.  377  f.).     A  fuller  answer  of  the  same  character  is  to  be 
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found  in  Heb.  ii  3 ;  the  Gospel  began  with  its  first  pro- 
clamation by  Jesus,  the  Apostle  of  God  (Heb.  iiL  1),  and 
after  He  ceased  to  speak  to  men  directly  it  was  continued 
by  those  who  had  heard  the  preaching  of  the  great  original 
Evangelist.  This  same  idea,  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  of  the  N.T.,  is  given  noteworthy  expression  in  Acts 
L  1,  where  all  of  Jesus'  work  and  teaching  set  forth  in  the 
third  Gospel  is  characterised  as  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
tinuous work.  The  same  thought  is  to  be  found  in  Acts 
X.  36  f.,  though  presented  from  a  diflferent  point  of  view, 
— ^the  beginning  of  the  proclamation  of  the  good  tidings 
which  God  sent  to  the  people  of  Israel  was  not  through 
John  and  his  preaching,  but  after  the  baptism  and  preach- 
ing of  John,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  original  Evangelist 
(cf  Eph.  iL  17).  This  is  exactly  Mark's  thought.  In  the 
apostolic  preaching  there  was  never  wanting  some  reference 
to  Jesus'  forerunner  and  something  showing  the  relation 
between  Jesus  and  John,  who  in  his  turn  was  connected 
with  the  O.T.  revelation.  Nor  could  this  backward,  refer- 
ence be  omitted  in  an  historical  account  of  the  beginning 
of  this  preaching.  It  is  wanting  in  no  one  of  our  Gospels ; 
but  what  Mark  says  about  the  Baptist  in  i.  2-8,  and  his 
notice,  showing  the  connection  between  Jesus'  history  and 
the  work  of  the  Baptist  in  i.  9-13,  is  so  outlinear  and  so 
brief  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  form  in  which  the 
tradition  was  used  for  the  instruction  of  converts  and  in 
the  missionary  preaching.  He  makes  it  so,  because  what 
he  set  out  to  portray  was  not  the  preliminaries,  but  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  proper  begins  in  i.  14 
with  the  sentence,  "  After  John  was  delivered  up,  Jesus 
came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  God,  and 
saying,  'The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand,  repent  ye  and  believe  the  GospeV^^  This 
sentence,  which  gives  an  outline  view  of  Jesus'  entire 
ministry,  is  in  keeping  with  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
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goes  to  confirm  the  interpretation  of  the  same  given  above. 
Jesus'  mission  is  represented  to  be  the  proclamation  to 
men  of  God's  good  tidings,  and  He  Himself  urges  upon 
them  faith  in  this  message.  While  it  is  true  that,  accord- 
ing to  other  traditions,  Jesus  in  quoting  from  Isa.  Ixi.  1 
makes  use  of  the  word  translated  by  the  Greek  evayykXiov 
or  of  the  corresponding  verb  (Luke  iv.  18,  vii.  22 ;  Matt. 
xi.  5),  nevertheless,  in  comparison  with  similar  passages  in 
the  other  Gospels,  Mark's  use  of  the  word  in  his  description 
of  Jesus'  life-work  (ver.  14)  and  in  the  sunmiary  which  he 
gives  of  the  essential  contents  of  Jesus'  preaching  (ver.  15), 
also  the  comparatively  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  in 
the  further  course  of  this  Gospel  (n.  3),  all  go  to  prove 
that  in  using  it  Mark  had  in  mind  always  the  pufpose  of 
the  book  indicated  in  its  title.  This  is  to  be  seen  also  in 
the  separate  narratives  which  show  how  the  program  indi- 
cated in  i.  14  was  carried  out.  In  contrast  to  the  brevity 
which  characterises  the  sketch  that  precedes  the  verse  in 
which  Jesus'  ministry  is  outlined, — a  brevity  which  renders 
single  passages  in  the  same  so  obscure  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible  (especially  i.  13), — from  i.  16  on  the  narratives 
are  remarkable  for  their  graphic  clearness  and  for  a  fulness 
of  detail  which  is  certainly  not  essential  (n.  4).  Even  if 
such  a  conclusion  were  not  necessary  from  a  comparison  of 
Mark's  account  with  the  presentation  of  the  same  facts  in 
the  other  Gospels,  the  careful  reader  would  still  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  from  a  comparison  of  Mark's  style  with 
that  of  accounts  presenting  different  material  —  as  for 
instance  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  Josephus — that  Mark  has 
not  only  a  predilection  for  vivid  and  clear  narrative,  but 
possesses  distinguished  ability  in  this  direction.  His  de- 
scription of  the  features  and  movements  of  those  speaking 
or  acting,  the  constant  use  of  direct  discourse  in  reporting 
chance  remarks  and  replies,  the  use  of  numerous  synonyms 
in  the  discourses,  repetition  in  full  of  words  repeated  in 
spoken  discourse,  and  the  use  of  elliptical  expressions 
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customary  in  conversation  but  not  in  written  discourse, — 
all  tend  to  give  Mark's  style  a  dramatic  quality.  If  all 
this  is  artificial  and  not  natural,  then  certainly  Mark  was 
an  adept  at  artem  arte  celare.  That  this  was  the  case 
is,  however,  quite  improbable,  in  view  of  the  thoroughly 
clumsy  way  in  which  Mark  uses  language.  These  little 
touches  never  make  the  impression  of  being  designed ;  to 
write  in  this  way  is  the  author  s  second  nature.  What  he 
did  keep  clearly  before  himself,  however,  was  his  purpose 
to  set  forth  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  first  section  (i.  16-45)  we  see  how  the  preaching 
which  Jesus  declared  to  be  His  essential  vocation  (i  38  £) 
was  accompanied  from  the  first  by  miracles  which  attested 
the  effective  power  of  His  word,  and  which  contributed 
much  to  the  spread  of  the  conviction  throughout  all  Galilee 
that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  with  full  authority  from  God,  and 
that  His  teaching,  in  contrast  to  the  instruction  of  the 
rabbis  based  upon  the  traditions,  was  a  new  and  powerful 
doctrine  (L  22,  27  f.).  At  first  Jesus  alone  is  the  preacher; 
He  silences  the  demons  who  proclaim  Him  the  Holy  One 
of  God  (i.  24  £,  34,  cf.  iii.  llf.),  and  forbids  the  man 
whom  He  has  healed  to  publish  what  had  been  done  for 
him  (i.  44).  But  just  as  He  Himself  discloses,  at  the  very 
beginning  (L  16-20),  His  intention  of  winning  helpers  in 
His  ministry,  so  He  is  totally  unable  to  hinder  those  who 
have  been  helped  by  Him  from  becoming  at  once  tireless 
proclaimers  of  His  deeds  (i.  45,  cf.  vii.  36).  Every  word  in 
the  concluding  sentence  of  this  first  section  is  consciously 
chosen — vp^aTo,  which  is  not  altogether  without  significance 
(c£  V.  20,  also  i.  1) ;  /crjpvaaeip,  everywhere  else  used  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  (cf.  i.  14,  38,  39,  iii.  14,  v.  20,  vL 
12,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  9,  cf.  i.  4,  7) ;  the  added  iroXXd,  which  in- 
dicates that  when  the  preaching  is  begun  it  is  not  to  end 
at  once ;  and,  finally,  tov  Xoyov  without  any  addition,  used 
elsewhere  of  the  gospel  (ii.  2,  iv.  14-33),  to  describe  the 
report  which  the  man  who  had  been  healed  circulated  where- 
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ever  he  went.  The  second  section  (ii.  1-iii.  6)  shows  how 
Jesus'  preaching,  attested  as  it  was  by  His  works,  especially 
His  proclamation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  free- 
dom of  His  life  and  teaching  from  asceticism  and  slavish 
observance  of  the  law,  induced  constant  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  religious  teachers  whose  influence  had  been 
dominant  up  to  this  time,  and  made  Him  more  and  more 
the  object  of  their  deadly  hatred.  The  third  section 
(iii.  7-vi.  13)  begins  with  a  general  description  of  the 
spread  of  Jesus'  fame  throughout  all  Palestine  and  the 
adjoining  regions,  and  of  the  effect  which  this  had  in 
widening  the  circle  of  those  among  whom  Jesus  had  to 
work  (iii.  7-12).  This  seems  to  have  influenced  Jesus  to 
make  free  choice  from  among  His  hearers  of  twelve,  with 
a  view  to  sending  them  out  as  preachers  (iii.  13-19). 
The  section  thus  begun  is  concluded  in  a  general  way  with 
the  account  of  the  first  mission  of  these  twelve  (vi.  7-13). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  both  these  accounts  the  name 
apostle,  which  is  only  used  by  Mark  once  (vi.  30),  is 
avoided ;  also,  that  the  commission  of  the  disciples  here 
described  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  is  called  the  beginning  of  the  sending  out  of  twelve 
preachers.  Finally,  in  the  account  of  their  choosing,  the 
fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that,  while  its  ultimate  purpose 
is  indicated  to  be  their  later  conamission  to  preachy  and 
though  they  engaged  in  this  work  at  once  (vi.  12),  the 
immediate  purpose  and  the  one  first  mentioned  is  that 
they  may  be  constantly  with  Jesus  (iii.  14,  tva  Shtiv  fier' 
aifTov  teal  iva  aTToariWrf  avroin;  Krfpwaeiv),  Through  their 
intercourse  with  the  first  preacher  of  the  gospel  they 
were  to  be  trained  for  their  future  vocation  as  preachers. 
Thereby  Jesus  intends  to  make  true  in  the  case  of  these 
men  the  words  He  had  spoken  to  some  at  the  beginning 
of  His  preaching  in  Galilee  (i.  17).  What  is  recorded 
between  the  choice  of  the  apostles  and  their  first  com- 
mission to  preach,  shows  how  Jesus  trained  the  Twelve  in 
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that  independence  of  judgment  and  knowledge  requisite 
for  the  exercise  of  their  calling.  When  on  one  occasion 
His  relatives,  apparently  His  nearest  kinsmen,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  inmioderate  zeal  with  which  He  gave 
Himself  to  His  work  was  deranging  His  mind,  and  His 
opponents  declared  Him  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit 
(iii.  21  f.,  cf.  ver.  30),  He  declares  those  to  be  His  true 
relatives  who,  notwithstanding  these  opinions,  give  heed 
to  His  word  (iii.  31-35);  and,  while  He  preaches  the 
secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  multitude  in  parables, 
to  His  disciples — ^among  whom,  as  is  evident  from  the 
peculiar  wording  of  iv.  10,  the  Twelve  primarily  are  meant 
— ^He  not  only  interprets  the  individual  parables  spoken  to 
the  people  (iv.  14-20,  34),  but  declares  them  to  be  those 
chosen  ones  to  whom  this  secret  is  entrusted  (iv.  11). 
This  secret  they  are  to  learn  to  understand,  even  when  it 
is  concealed  in  figurative  language  (iv.  13),  and  one  day 
are  to  reveal  it  to  the  world  (iv.  21-25). 

Of  the  parables  spoken  on  this  particular  day,  the 
great  number  of  which  is  referred  to  repeatedly  (iv.  2,  33), 
three  are  recorded,  among  them  one  that  is  peculiar  to 
Mark's  Gospel  (iv.  26-29).  The  first  parable  explains  the 
diflfering  reception  which  the  word — used  thus  alone,  and 
referring,  therefore,  to  the  gospel  preached  by  Jesus  and 
to  be  preached  by  the  apostles — receives  among  men  as 
due  to  the  different  qualities  of  heart  to  be  found  in  the 
hearers.  The  second  parable  shows  that  the  kingdom  of 
God,  once  it  has  been  brought  into  the  world  through 
Jesus'  preaching,  has  within  itself  germs  which  will  develop 
to  the  harvest,  and  that,  too,  without  direct  intervention 
on  His  part.  The  third  parable  shows  that  the  small 
beginnings  of  this  kingdom  are  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  ultimately  it  will  compass  the  entire  world.  In  the 
narratives  which  follow,  iv.  35-vi.  6,  the  relation  to  the 
apostles  and  their  future  calling  remains  in  the  back- 
ground, though  attention  is  called  repeatedly  to  theii 
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presence  or  participation  in  the  work  (v.  31,  37,  vi.  1, 
otherwise  in  Matt.  ix.  22-26,  xiii.  54).  Not  until  the 
account  of  the  commission  and  instruction  of  the  Twelve 
(vi.  7-11)  is  the  reader  again  reminded  that  the  "being 
with  Jesus,"  which  was  their  special  privilege  (iii  14)  and 
which  was  denied  to  others,  without  their  being  forbidden 
on  this  account  to  make  known  the  grace  that  they  had 
received  (v.  18-20),  was  intended  primarily  to  prepare 
the  disciples  for  their  vocation  as  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

This  relation  of  the  history  to  the  apostles  and  their 
future  calling  comes  out  more  clearly  in  the  fourth  section 
(vi.  14-x.  52).  Jesus  appears  here  not  so  much  engaged 
in  work  as  a  preacher  and  prophet  among  the  people,  as  in 
training  His  apostles.  He  avoids  the  principal  scene  of 
His  earlier  labours,  moves  frequently,  and  changes  con- 
stantly His  place  of  abode,  though  there  are  times  when 
His  sympathy  for  the  multitudes  leads  Him  to  mingle 
with  them,  or  to  help  individuals  among  them  who  are 
in  need  (vi.  34,  45,  viii.  2,  10,  13).  He  removes  to  the 
boundaries  of  Jewish  territory  and  goes  beyond  the  same 
(vii.  24,  31,  viii  27),  not  with  the  intention  of  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles,  but  in  order  to  escape  contact  with  the 
crowds  and  His  enemies,  that  He  may  devote  Himself 
entirely  to  the  instruction  of  His  disciples,  as  expressly 
stated  in  ix.  30  f.  In  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous  feed- 
ing the  part  taken  by  the  disciples  is  emphasised  more 
strongly  than  in  the  parallel  accounts,  especially  those  of 
Matthew  and  John  (vi.  37-39,  41,  viii.  6).  In  vi.  52, 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  the  account 
in  viii.  14-21,  which  is  much  more  detailed  and  more 
emphatic  than  in  Matt.  xvi.  5-12,  these  occurrences  are 
treated  altogether  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical 
instruction  of  the  disciples.  They  are  to  learn  not  only 
to  believe  in  Jesus'  miraculous  power,  but  out  of  what 
Jesus  furnishes  them  also  to  satisfy  thousands  of  those 
who  hear  the  word.  Where  the  superstitious  opinions 
VOL.  u.  30 
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concerning  Jesus,  produced  by  His  work  so  far,  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  (vi.  14  f.),  the  occasion  is  made 
use  of  to  introduce  an  episode  about  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  (vi.  17-29).  When  we  compare  this  account, 
which  is  very  full,  with  the  exceedingly  brief  notice  in 
L  2-8,  it  does  not  seem  that  it  is  inserted  for  its  own  sake, 
but  as  a  prophecy  with  reference  to  the  death  of  the 
mightier  preacher  (cf.  ix.  12  f.).  In  the  second  instance 
where  these  superstitious  opinions  are  mentioned — this 
time  by  the  apostles  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Jesus 
(viii.  27  f.) — the  design  is  to  bring  out  strongly  the  inde- 
pendence of  faith  and  knowledge  developed  in  the  disciples 
under  the  influence  of  Jesus'  teaching  and  work 

But  progress  in  this  development  is  slow  and  painful. 
Although  it  was  not  necessary  any  longer  for  Him  to  ask 
the  reproving  question,  "  Have  ye  not  yet  faith  ? "  (iv.  40, 
cf.  per  contra,  ix.  23  f.).  He  did,  nevertheless,  have  con- 
stantly to  lament  their  lack  of  insight  (vi.  52,  viii.  17-21), 
their  failure  to  understand  His  purposes  (viii.  33,  ix.  32), 
their  want  of  determination  and  presence  of  mind  (ix. 
18  £,  28  £),  and  their  failure  to  make  unselfish  sacrifice  of 
themselves  (ix.  33-50,  x.  28-31,  35-45).  They  are  still 
much  affected  with  the  hardness  of  heart,  the  unbelief,  and 
the  superstition  that  characterised  their  countrymen  (vl 
49-52,  viii.  11-15,  ix.  19).  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  governing  thought,  which  in  the  earUer 
sections  is  everywhere  noticeable,  in  the  whole  o£  the 
plan,  in  the  details  of  its  elaboration,  and  especially  in 
the  choice  of  material,  becomes  less  and  less  prominent  as 
the  narrative  proceeds.  Especially  in  the  Jijih  section 
(xi.  1-xvi.  8),  where  the  closing  scenes  of  Jesus'  life  are 
described,  does  interest  in  the  material  itself,  without 
which  no  history  of  Jesus'  public  ministry  would  be 
possible,  predominate  over  the  particular  point  of  view 
from  which  this  material  is  handled  in  Mark's  Grospel.  A 
certain  parallelism  is  noticeable  between  Jesus'  work  in 
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Galilee  and  in  Jerusalem,  which  shows  itself  sometimes 
in  the  use  of  similar  language.  Jesus  begins  His  work 
in  Jerusalem  with  deeds  (xi.  1-10,  15-18)  and  teachings 
(xi.  18  =  i.  22,  cf.  xi.  17,  xii.  14,  35,  37,  38,  xiv.  49)  which 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  only  to  fall  back 
upon  the  use  of  parables,  of  which  but  one  example  is 
recorded.  Here,  as  there.  He  encounters  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians  (xii.  13  =  iii.  6). 
Here  also  in  these  circles  there  are  those  who  are  drawn 
to  Jesus,  and  in  whom  He  finds  something  to  commend 
(xii.  34  =  x.  21).  And  finally,  in  Jerusalem  as  in  Galilee, 
He  devotes  Himself  to  the  instruction  of  His  disciples 
(xiii.  1  S.).  In  this  instruction  a  prominent  place  is  given 
to  a  series  of  statements  about  the  call  of  the  apostles  to 
preach  (xiii.  9-13),  which  are  introduced  by  Matthew — in 
part  also  by  Luke — ^in  a  different  connection.  Repeatedly 
notice  is  taken  of  the  presence  of  the  disciples,  or  of  the 
impression  which  something  has  made  upon  them  (xi.  11, 
14,  20  f.,  xiii.  1-5),  and  the  fact  recalled  that  their  task  is 
the  conmiission  of  Jesus'  word  to  others,  and  that  the  Gospel 
is  for  the  whole  world  (xiv.  9).  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  one  observes  that  the  material  is  not  subordinated  to 
the  governing  thought  of  the  book.  Very  possibly  this 
thought  would  have  become  more  prominent  again  at  the 
close.     But  the  book  was  never  finished. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  certain  of 
critical  conclusions,  that  the  words  i(f>o^ovvro  ydp^  xvi.  8, 
are  the  last  words  in  the  book  which  were  written  by  the 
author  himself  (n.  5).  How  early  and  how  generally  it 
was  felt  to  be  unfortunate  that  Mark  had  broken  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  with  these  words  in  the  midst  of 
his  account  of  Jesus'  resurrection  just  as  this  account  was 
begun,  is  attested  by  the  existence  and  circulation  of  two 
additions,  which  were  attached  to  the  Gospel  in  order  to 
supply  this  lack.  The  first  positive  witness  for  the  former 
of  these — xvi.  9-20  in  the  textus  receptus^  designated 
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in  what  follows  by  A — is  that  of  Irenseus  (iii.  10.  6; 
GK^  ii.  924).  That  it  was  a  part  of  Mark,  however,  is 
presupposed  also  in  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  in  which  the 
substance  of  the  pericope  was  incorporated  (n.  5);  for  it 
has  not  been  shown  as  yet  that  a  passage  of  any  con- 
siderable length  was  taken  by  Tatian  from  a  source  other 
than  one  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  Apparently  Justin  also 
was  familiar  with  the  passage  {GK^  L  515).  It  must 
therefore  have  been  appended  to  the  Gospel  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  While  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  pericope,  or  of  a  substitute  for  it,  to  be  found 
in  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Athanasius,  and  numerous 
other  authors  who  would  have  had  occasion  to  make  use 
of  it  had  it  been  known  to  them,  nevertheless  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  on  it  became  more  and  more 
widely  circulated.  Whereas  in  Eusebius'  time  it  was  to 
be  found  in  only  a  few  Greek  MSS.  {GK,  ii.  913),  in 
those  that  have  come  down  from  the  fifth  century  (Codd. 
ACDE,  etc.)  it  is  found  regularly,  also  in  the  different 
Syriac  versions,  with  the  exception  of  Syr.  Sin.  and  in 
the  Gothic  and  later  Egyptian  (Memphitic)  translations. 
It  is  witnessed,  further,  by  Chrysostom,  Epiphanius,  Marcus 
Eremita,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  The  first  to 
testify  to  its  existence  in  Alexandria  is  Didymus;  in 
Latin  North  Africa,  Augustine;  in  Italy,  apart  from 
Justin  and  Tatian,  who  in  a  sense  are  to  be  reckoned 
here,  and  some  doubtftd  notices  (n.  5),  Ambrose,  the 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  used  by  Jerome,  and  Jerome 
himself,  who  gave  the  A  text  a  fixed  place  in  the  West 
by  adopting  it  in  his  revision  of  the  Latin  N.T. 

Besides  this  addition,  there  is  another  much  shorter 
conclusion  to  the  Gospel  designated  here  by  B,  which  was 
circulated  somewhat  widely  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
(n.  6).  This  text  is  found  (1)  as  an  integral  part  of 
Mark's  Gospel  in  a  fifth  century  MS.  (k),  which  represents 
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the  oldest  fonn  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels,  show- 
ing much  agreement  with  Cyprian's  citations.  (2)  In 
several  Greek  uncials  of  the  seventh  to  ninth  centuries 
(LT^y)  and  several  Greek  cursives  and  Ethiopic  MSS., 
only  that  here  as  if  giving  a  choice  between  the  two,  the 
A  text  is  added  also  partly  with  introductory  and  inter- 
posed remarks  which  give  evidence  that  these  additions 
are  doubtful  and  circulated  only  here  and  there.  (3)  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  on  the  margin  of  a  Greek  cursive 
of  the  tenth  century  (Ev.  274),  A  being  inserted  in  the 
text.  This  is  the  case  also  in  the  latest  Syriac  version 
made  in  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century  by  Thomas 
of  Heraclea,  who  compared  Greek  MSS.  {GK,  ii.  922). 
(4)  Finally,  it  is  probable  that  the  scribe  who  copied  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  was  familiar  with  B,  not  A.  There  is 
also  a  Coptic  MS.  which  seems  to  depend  upon  an  ori- 
ginal having  the  B  text  (GK,  ii.  912,  921).  A  third 
recension  (C),  namely,  that  in  which  Mark's  Gospel  is 
concluded  with  xvi.  8,  is  found  (1)  in  the  two  oldest 
Greek  MSS.  extant  (MB);  (2)  according  to  Eusebius' 
testimony  in  "  almost  all,"  and  these  the  "  accurate  "  MSS. 
of  his  time,  which  Jerome  also  declares  to  have  been  the 
case  still  in  his  time  {GK^  ii.  919) ;  (3)  in  one  of  the  two 
oldest  forms  of  the  Syriac  translation  (Ss).  To  the  above 
is  to  be  added  (4)  the  silent  witness  of  authors  who  betray 
acquaintance  with  neither  A  nor  B,  and  (5)  the  indirect 
witness  of  the  B  recension.  From  the  witnesses  cited 
above  under  2,  4,  for  the  B  text,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
regions  where  B  originated  and  was  circulated  A  did  not 
become  known  until  later;  nor  is  it  hardly  conceivable 
that  B  should  have  been  invented  where  A  had  been 
handed  down  by  the  tradition.  The  B  text  cannot  be 
traced  back  beyond  the  fourth  century,  although  it  may 
have  originated  in  the  third  century,  and  apparently  in 
Egypt,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  single  MSS.  in  Latin 
Africa.     The  A  text,  which  was  the  only  one  known  to 
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IrensBus,  originated  probably  in  Asia  Minor  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  whence  it  spread  without 
resistance  to  Italy  and  Gaul,  whereas  in  Palestine  though 
known  it  was  rejected  by  scholars.  And  in  Syria,  where 
its  contents  were  very  early  made  known  by  its  incor- 
poration in  the  Diatessaron^  it  had  to  struggle  for  its 
existence. 

The  way  in  which  both  the  additions  harmonise  with 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  show  that  they  were  written 
after  careful  consideration.  The  statement  with  which 
both  A  and  B  conclude,  namely,  that  the  apostles,  author- 
ised by  the  risen  Christ,  preached  the  gospel  throughout 
the  world,  is  a  suitable  conclusion  for  a  book  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  title,  was  intended  to  set  forth  the  beginning 
and  origin  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  B  this  is  all  that 
is  said,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  in  ecclesiastical 
language  which  has  a  comparatively  modem  sound.  The 
only  thing  it  contains  in  the  nature  of  a  conclusion  to 
the  interrupted  narrative  is  the  brief  statement  that  the 
women  fulfilled  the  conamission  given  them  by  the  angel. 
The  apparent  contradiction  with  xvi.  8 — which,  after  all, 
is  only  apparent — was  partly  removed,  as  in  codex  k,  by 
changes  made  later  in  xvi.  8  {GK,  ii.  920  £).  The  con- 
tradiction was,  however,  little  felt,  because  the  passage 
was  written  more  with  reference  to  xvi.  7  (cf.  Luke  xxiv. 
9£,  23;  John  xx.  18).  The  A  text  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  To  begin  with,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  the  text  is  made  up  of  different  elements.  In  w. 
9-13  and  w.  19-20  there  is  no  narrative  such  as  we  find 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  Mark.  Com- 
pared with  these  sentences,  the  meagre  sketch  in  i.  2-13, 
which  precedes  the  account  of  Jesus'  preaching,  shows 
ample  breadth  of  description,  and  is  full  of  graphic 
detail,  while  the  use  of  direct  discourse  (i.  7f.,  11)  lends 
it  a  certain  dramatic  vigour.  In  the  addition,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  a  single  word  spoken  by  the  risen  Christ 
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at  the  time  of  His  appearances  to  His  disciples  is  repro- 
duced, nor  is  an  account  given  of  a  single  act.  In  short, 
it  is  not  narrated^  but  chronicled,  that  Jesus  appeared 
first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  then  to  two  unnamed 
persons  going  into  the  country,  with  the  statement  in 
both  cases  that  their  tidings  were  not  credited  by  the 
others  (xvi  9-13).  At  the  close,  moreover,  (xvi.  19-20), 
in  the  fewest  possible  words,  the  ascension,  Jesus'  exalta- 
tion to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the  entire  missionary 
work  of  the  apostles  are  outlined.  The  sources  from 
which  these  statements  are  taken  are  not  hard  to  find : 
xvi  9-11  is  from  John  xx.  1-18,  with  the  insertion 
of  a  phrase  from  Luke  viii.  2 ;  xvi.  12-13  is  from  Luke 
xxiv.  13-35,  the  dependence  being  in  part  verbal  (Luke 
xxiv.  13,  Bvo  i^  ainr&v  .  .  .  iropevofiepoi  eh  /ca>fjurjv),  but  with 
omission  of  all  details.  The  language  of  ver.  19  is  that 
of  the  Apostolic  Creed,  not  of  the  Gospels,  while  that  of 
ver.  20  resembles  the  apostolic  teaching  (Heb.  ii.  3  f. ; 
Rom.  X.  14f.,  XV.  18£;  Col.  L  6;  1  Tim.  iii  16;  Acts 
XV.  12). 

Vv.  14-18  are  strikingly  different  from  the  verses 
between  which  they  stand  (vv.  9-13,  19-20).  This  is 
a  real  narrative,  being  in  its  substance  an  address  to 
the  apostles  by  the  risen  Christ,  with  a  brief  statement 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  spoken. 
Further,  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  betraying  its 
dependence  upon  a  canonical  Gospel ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  style  does  not,  like  that  of  vv.  19-20,  differ 
from  the  classic  style  which  characterises  the  Gospels. 
xvL  14  is  cited  in  Latin  by  Jerome  from  a  Greek  MS. 
with  a  very  original  addition  (n.  7).  When  the  Lord 
reproaches  the  disciples  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of 
heart,  they  excuse  themselves,  saying,  "  This  unrighteous 
and  unbelieving  world  is  under  Satan  (Satan  s  power), 
who  by  the  agency  of  unclean  spirits  prevents  (men)  from 
laying  hold  of  the  true  power  of  God.     Therefore  reveal 
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now  thy  righteousness."  Everyone  sees  at  once  that  this 
is  not  a  gloss  written  by  some  copyist,  but  that  it  is  a 
bit  of  conversation  handed  down  by  the  tradition,  which 
is  not  only  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  that  time 
(Acts  i  6),  but  which  suits  also  the  context  in  the 
Textus  receptus.  Whereas  in  the  latter  the  account 
passes  very  abruptly  firom  reproof  of  the  disciples'  unbelief 
to  the  commission  in  which  they  are  bidden  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  whole  world,  in  the  passage  as  cited  by 
Jerome  the  necessary  transition  is  supplied.  In  the  excuse 
which  they  oflFer,  the  apostles  confess  themselves  guilty  (cf 
Mark  ix.  24),  so  that  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  without 
any  statement  to  this  eflfect  that  the  exhortation,  "  Be  not 
faithless,  but  believing"  (John  xx.  27),  is  already  more 
than  half  realised.  And  the  request  of  the  apostles  that 
Jesus  reveal  His  righteousness  at  once,  i.e.  set  up  His 
kingdom,  thereby  destroying  the  power  of  Satan  and 
his  emissaries  in  the  world,  is  followed  naturally  by  the 
promise  with  which  He  sends  them  out  into  the  wide  and 
wicked  world  (xvi  17  £,  cf.  Mark  vi.  7,  13,  ix.  1,  28  £; 
Luke  ix.  If.,  x.  17-20).  This  fragment,  which  Jerome 
preserved  but  did  not  incorporate  among  the  variants  in 
his  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible,  restores  the  original 
connection  of  the  passage.  The  words  are  not,  however, 
original  in  Mark,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by  the 
author  of  the  A  text ;  for  then  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  why  they  have  disappeared  from  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  and  from  the  Syriac  and  Latin  texts  which  have  A. 
That  Satan  and  his  emissaries  have  power  in  the  world 
(John  xii  31,  xvi.  11;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Eph.  vi.  llf.  ; 
1  Pet.  V.  8),  that  the  world  is  lying  in  wickedness 
(1  John  V.  19),  and  that  the  apostles  longed  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  future  world  in 
which  righteousness  dwells  (Acts  i.  6 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8),  were 
certainly  not  thoughts  so  oflfensive  to  Bible  readers  and 
copyists  of  the  second  century  that  they  felt  constrained, 
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when  they  found  such  thoughts  in  their  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  to  cut  them  out  of  the  text.  Then  there  is  the 
other  difficulty  of  explaining  the  incredible  thoroughness 
with  which  this  was  done  in  all  quarters.  The  original 
form  of  this  narrative  which  is  preserved  by  Jerome  must 
have  been  taken  from  the  very  source  from  which  the 
author  of  A  took  this  part  of  his  compilation.  It  found 
its  way  into  the  Greek  MS.  of  the  Gospel,  in  which 
Jerome  found  it  apparently  first  as  a  gloss  and  then  as  a 
part  of  the  text.  Unless  all  appearances  are  greatly 
deceptive,  this  source  was  rediscovered  some  years  ago 
(n.  8).  In  an  Armenian  Evangelistarium  belonging 
to  the  year  989,  and  purporting  to  be  copied  from 
MSS.  of  a  much  earlier  date,  after  Mark  xvi.  8  there  is 
a  space  left  large  enough  for  two  lines ;  then  follows  the 
title  written  with  red  ink — "Ariston's,  the  Presbyter's." 
Since  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii. 
39.  4,  and  the  Syriac  original  on  which  the  Armenian 
translation  is  dependent,  transcribe  'Apiarimv  with  AristoUy 
and  since  this  Aristion  was  one  of  the  presbyters  who 
were  Papias'  teachers, — ^from  whom  also  Papias  became 
acquainted  with  numerous  sayings  of  Jesus  which  did 
not  become  canonical  and  with  other  gospel  tradi- 
tions, all  of  which  he  preserved  in  his  work, — ^there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  notice  has  reference 
to  the  Aristion  whom  Papias  makes  a  personal  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  (above,  p.  452  £).  In  so  far  as  it  states 
formally,  or  seems  to  imply,  that  Aristion  is  the  author 
of  the  whole  A  text,  the  notice  is  misleading.  In  the 
first  place,  as  already  shown,  the  A  text  is  made  up 
of  fragments  which  are  totally  different  in  style;  but 
neither  Papias'  fragments  nor  the  account  of  Eusebius  in 
which  they  are  incorporated  give  the  impression  that 
Aristion  was  engaged  at  all  in  literary  work,  and  in 
making  compilations  from  the  canonical  Gospels.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  if  Aristion  were  the  author  of  A,  it 
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would  be  quite  impossible  to  explain  how  the  original 
form  of  the  narrative  could  disappear  firom  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  having  the  A  text,  to  turn  up  again  suddenly 
in  a  Greek  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Jerome.  So  the  fact  of 
the  matter  must  be,  rather,  that  Mark  xvi  14-18  is  one  of 
those  narratives  and  traditions  (c£  Luke  L  1)  of  the  dis- 
ciple Aristion  which  Papias  incorporated  in  his  work  (Eus. 
H.  E.  m.  39.  7,  14),  This  is  confirmed  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner  by  a  marginal  gloss  to  Rufinus'  translation  of 
Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  39.  9,  though  inserted  by  a  later  hand, 
which  connects  Aristion's  name  with  the  story  taken  by 
Eusebius  from  Papias,  that  Justus,  called  Barsabbas  (Acts 
i.  23),  once  drank  a  deadly  poison,  but  was  preserved  by 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  £rom  all  harmful  effects.  Here  is 
an  actual  case  where  the  promise  of  Jesus  in  Mark  xvi.  18 
is  ftdfiUed.  This  promise  and  the  narrative  of  its  fulfil- 
ment are  referred  independently  to  the  same  Aristion  by 
two  different  persons  acquainted  with  Papias'  work. 
Papias'  work  is  therefore  the  source  firom  which  the 
author  of  A  took  the  middle  part  of  this  addition,  com- 
bining it  with  material  from  Luke  and  John  into  an  in- 
different unity.  The  way  for  the  Lord's  rebuke  of  the 
disciples*  unbelief  (ver.  14)  is  prepared  by  the  statement 
that  the  reports  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  of  the  two  going 
into  the  country  were  discredited  (vv.  11,  13),  while  the 
sketch  of  the  apostolic  missionary  work  (ver.  20)  follows 
naturally  the  command  and  promise  of  the  Lord  ( vv.  1 5-1 8  ). 
The  fact  that  the  redactor  of  A  left  out  the  sentence,  of 
which  we  gain  our  first  knowledge  from  Jerome,  does  not 
need  special  explanation ;  since,  in  constructing  a  suitable 
close  for  Mark's  Gospel,  he  did  not  need  to  copy  his 
sources,  but  to  excerpt  and  to  compile  them.  The  very 
originality  of  the  sentence,  which  makes  it  interesting  to 
everyone  who  is  fond  of  the  antique,  may  have  made  it 
appear  to  him  too  peculiar  and  too  obscure  to  form  a  part 
of  an  epilogue  so  entirely  outlinear  in  character.     These 
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last  statements  also  go  to  strengthen  the  conjecture  that 
the  A  text  was  appended  to  Mark's  Gospel  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  this  Gospel  was  highly  esteemed  at  an  early  date 
(above,  p.  444  £),  and  that  this  was  done  before  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  since,  outside  of  Asia  Minor,  ac- 
quaintance with  Aristion's  oral  narratives  and  Papias'  work 
in  which  these  narratives  were  recorded  cannot  be  presup- 
posed at  such  an  early  date.  * 

After  what  has  been  said,  further  proof  that  A  does 
not  belong  to  the  author  of  the  book  is  scarcely  necessary. 
Defenders  of  this  view  have  undertaken  to  explain  the 
later  setting  aside  of  this  alleged  concluding  section,  on  the 
ground  of  objections  to  the  contradictions  between  its 
contents  and  the  other  Gospels.  To  be  sure,  the  learned 
harmonists,  from  Eusebius  on,  busied  themselves  with 
these  diflferences  along  with  others  {GKy  ii.  913-918). 
But,  after  all,  what  do  they  amount  to  compared  with 
those  which  exist  between  the  evangelists'  narratives  in 
other  parts  of  the  gospel  history.  The  attempt  was  made, 
from  the  second  century  on,  to  modify  or  to  remove  such 
differences  by  means  of  exegesis,  more  or  less  artificial,  and 
by  small  changes  in  the  text,  consisting  of  removals  and 
additions ;  that,  however,  a  section  of  this  compass,  above 
all  this  section,  to  which  authors  like  Irenseus,  Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine  made  no  objection, 
should  have  been  cut  out  for  such  reasons,  and  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  thereby  simply  mutilated  in  a  passage  where 
it  would  be  particularly  noticeable  to  every  reader  and 
copyist,  is  inconceivable,  quite  as  much  so  as  that  the  work 
of  the  mutilator  should  have  been  accepted  so  widely  for 
centuries.  To  begin  with,  there  are  two  points  in  the 
language  which  show  that  Mark  could  not  have  been 
the  author  of  A.  (1)  Instead  of  (17)  fiia  {r&v)  aafi^dradv,  the 
only  usage  current  in  the  Apostolic  Church  (Mark  xvi.  2 ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  1  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1 ;  John  xx.  1,  19  ;  Acts  xx. 
7  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2),  we  find  in  Mark  xvi.  9,  irpwrn  aa/S/Sdrov^ 
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which  is  better  Greek  (voL  i  p.  19,  n.  14),  but  which  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  (2)  Jesus  is  twice  called 
"The  Lord"  (xvi  19,  20),  an  expression  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  book,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Matthew,  and  only  rarely  in  Luke  and  John.  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  the  £Etct  that  the  whole  character 
of  the  narrative  is  foreign  to  Mark,  certainly  that  of  xvi 
9-13,  19-20  (above,  p.  470  £).  That  Mark  could  not  have 
excerpted  portions  £rom  Luke  and  John,  as  the  author 
of  A  evidently  did,  will  appear  when  these  Gospels  are 
investigated.  They  are  later  than  Mark.  The  content  of 
A  is,  moreover,  of  such  a  character  that  Mark  could  not 
have  written  it  as  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  begun  in 
xvi.  1,  and  so  as  the  conclusion  of  his  book.  After  making 
the  angels  repeat  the  promise  of  Jesus  recorded  earlier  in 
xiv.  28  so  near  the  close  of  the  Gospel  as  xvi.  7,  he  could 
not  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  risen  Jesus  appeared 
to  the  disciples  in  Gralilee,  and  to  tell  how  this  took  place. 
But  in  A  the  reader  thus  made  expectant  does  not  hear  a 
word  about  Galilee.  C£  per  contra^  Matt,  xxviii.  16  in 
relation  to  Matt,  xxvi  32,  xxviii.  7.  Nor  could  Mark 
have  omitted  to  narrate  how  the  women  so  far  recovered 
from  the  terror  which  at  first  sealed  their  lips  (xvi.  8)  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  angel's  oonmiission  (xvi  7), 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  Mary  Magdalene, 
whom  Mark  mentions  for  the  fii-st  time  in  xvL  1,  if  we 
may  believe  Mark  xvi.  10  and  all  the  other  traditions. 

If  it  be  accepted  as  proved  from  what  has  been  said 
that  A  is  in  the  same  position  as  B,  which  no  modern 
scholar  is  bold  enough  to  claim  as  original  with  the  author 
of  the  book,  and  that  both  are  later  additions,  it  follows 
that  C  is  the  original  text.  The  same  result  follows  even 
from  the  application  of  the  critical  canon  that,  where  two 
mutually  exclusive  longer  texts  are  opposed  to  a  shorter 
text  from  which  their  origin  can  be  explained,  the  shorter 
reading  is  to  be  preferred,  especially  if  it  has  good  witnesses 
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(n.  9).  The  canon  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  case  in 
hand ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  a 
text  breaking  off  suddenly  with  the  words  €<f)ofiovvTo  ydp^ 
as  does  C,  must  have  given  rise  to  attempts  to  supply  the 
book,  so  manifestly  incomplete,  with  a  suitable  conclusion. 
Presupposing,  therefore,  that  C  is  original,  the  origin  of  A 
and  B  is  entirely  conceivable.  In  the  second  place,  C 
is  strongly  supported  by  direct  and  indirect  witnesses 
(above,  p.  469).  In  the  third  place,  we  cannot  understand 
how  C  could  have  originated  from  either  A  or  B.  The 
assumption  that  originally  C  was  followed  by  another 
conclusion — ^here  called  X — ^written  by  the  author,  which 
afterwards  disappeared  altogether  from  the  tradition  (n.  8), 
is  to  be  rejected  as  fanciful,  because,  as  shown,  it  is  un- 
necessary in  explanation  of  the  facts.  Whatever  form  it 
may  take,  this  hypothesis,  which  we  may  indicate  briefly 
as  C  +  X,  is  improbable.  Though  the  N.T.  text  can  be 
shown  to  have  met  with  varying  treatment,  it  has  never  as 
yet  been  established  from  ancient  citations,  nor  made  really 
probable  on  internal  grounds,  that  a  single  complete  sent- 
ence of  the  original  text  has  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
text  transmitted  in  the  Church,  i.e.  from  all  the  MSS.  of  the 
original  and  of  the  ancient  translations.  Quite  as  little 
has  the  opposite  been  shown  to  be  the  case,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  single  sentence  of  the  text,  transmitted  in  the 
Church  and  witnessed  by  all  existing  sources,  which  did 
not  belong  originally  to  the  text  (n.  9).  Here,  however, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  a  short  sentence,  but  the  part  which 
is  wanting — ^which  must,  therefore,  have  been  lost  if 
originally  in  the  text — must  have  been  a  narrative  of 
considerable  compass  (see  above,  p.  475).  Nor  is  it  a  case 
where  the  section  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  could 
disappear  without  notice,  because  an  intelligible  connection 
remained  after  it  was  left  out ;  it  is  rather  the  question 
of  the  concluding  section,  which  the  reader  must  await 
with  interest  after  what  precedes,  and  the  loss  of  which 
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must  leave  the  book  noticeably  incomplete.  The  most 
inconceivable  supposition  of  all  would  be  that  some  one, . 
who  was  displeased  with  this  alleged  genuine  conclusion 
(X),  removed  the  same  intentionally,  and  that  this  muti- 
lated copy  succeeded  in  entirely  replacing  the  complete 
exemplars.  The  mutilation  must  have  been  made  inmae- 
diately  after  the  appearance  of  the  book  and  before  it 
began  to  circulate,  consequently  in  the  region  where  it 
was  written,  and,  if  the  author  did  not  die  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  work  was  completed,  in  the  vicinity 
where  he  was.  Such  an  intentional  setting  aside  of  X 
would  have  been  a  senseless  and  hopeless  undertaking, 
if  the  critic  who  ventured  it  did  not  at  once  furnish  a 
suitable  substitute,  i.e.  if  the  person  who  mutilated  Mark 
were  not  at  the  same  time  the  author  of  A,  the  most 
widely  circulated  of  the  spurious  conclusions.  But  if  X 
was  set  aside  by  the  author  or  the  redactor  of  A,  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  those  exemplars,  widely 
circulated  until  after  the  fourth  century,  which  at  that 
time  were,  and  in  their  existing  form  are,  without  either 
the  original  conclusion  (X)  or  the  conclusion  which  it  is 
alleged  was  intentionally  substituted  for  it  (A) — ^in  other 
words,  all  the  witnesses  for  B  and  C  ?  It  is,  of  course, 
conceivable  that  a  recension,  C  +  X,  was  objected  to 
in  various  quarters,  and  that  the  recension  A  won  friends 
earlier  than  we  know — ^before  it  came  into  general  use 
in  the  Church ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  entire 
Church  provinces  should  have  adopted  the  negative  part 
of  this  new  recension — a  mutilation  of  the  Mark  which 
they  possessed  originally — ^but  not  the  positive  part  of  the 
same,  i.e.  the  new  conclusion.  The  absurdity  is  not  helped 
by  the  assumption  (n.  8)  that,  while  the  intentional 
setting  aside  of  X  and  the  appending  of  xvi.  9-20  took 
place  in  the  same  circles  and  from  similar  motives,  a  period 
of  twenty  years  or  more  elapsed  between  the  two  processes, 
during  which  time  the  Gospel  was  widely  circulated  in  its 
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mutilated  form,  without  as  yet  having  been  completed 
again.  It  is  inconceivable  that  one  who  had  read  critically 
the  original  in  its  completed  form  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  production  of  such  an  unsightly  torso,  and  that 
persons  in  possession  of  the  completed  book  in  circulation 
as  early  as  the  first  century  in  Rome,  as  well  as  Asia 
Minor, — certainly  also  in  many  other  places, — should  have 
exchanged  the  same  for  the  mutilated  work. 

The  conclusion  stands,  therefore,  that  Mark  was  circu- 
lated firom  the  beginning  only  in  its  incomplete  form  C 
(i.  1-xvi.  8),  and  the  question  arises  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
abnormality.  An  accident  to  the  original  MS.  has  been 
suggested,  which  must  have  taken  place  before  any  copies 
were  made.  But  if  this  happened  before  the  book  left 
his  hands,  why  did  not  the  author  correct  it  before  he 
permitted  his  book  to  be  copied,  i.e.  before  it  was  issued  ? 
More  probably  death,  or  some  other  compelling  circum- 
stance, arrested  his  pen.  If  he  died  before  the  completion 
of  the  work,  the  friends  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended 
would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  copy  and  issue  the 
posthumous  work  without  additions.  If,  however,  as  the 
tradition  seems  to  show  (above,  p.  433),  Mark  published 
the  book  himself,  its  incompleted  form  would  be  incom- 
prehensible only  in  case  that  a  few  lines  were  wanting 
which  the  author  and  editor  could  have  added  at  any 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  compass  of  the  work, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  historical  books  of  the  N.T., 
leaves  room  for  the  conjecture  that  Mark  intended  to  add 
several  portions  to  his  work  (n.  10).  Other  things  besides 
the  resurrection  appearances  could  have  been  included. 
For,  carrying  out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  title,  a  mass 
of  material  remained  which  could  have  been  appropriately 
used,  such  as  we  find  utilised  in  Acts  (cf.  e.g.  1  Pet.  i.  12 
with  Acts  ii.  1-14).  If  he  began  to  write  the  Gospel 
before  the  death  of  Peter  (64),  but  did  not  publish  the 
same  until  after  the  death  of  Paul  (67),  things  enough 
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could  be  mentioned  which  must  have  interrupted  the  pen 
of  this  spiritual  son  of  Peter  and  younger  friend  of  Paul 
in  the  city  where  both  the  apostles  had  died  as  martyrs, 
and  which  also  in  the  time  inmiediately  following  must 
have  prevented  him  from  at  once  completing  his  book  as 
he  desired.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  he  yielded  to  the 
request  for  its  issue,  it  would  not  have  been  something 
unheard  of  or  irrational.  It  is  perfectly  possible  also 
that  during  the  months  and  years  while  he  and  others 
were  hoping  for  the  completion  of  the  interrupted  work  he 
had  given  the  unfinished  book  to  friends  to  read,  and  that 
they  had  made  several  copies  without  his  being  able  to 
prevent  it  (n.  11).  At  all  events,  the  incomplete  char- 
acter of  the  book  is  proof  that  it  was  handed  down  in  the 
Church  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  author's 
pen,  since  the  first  attempt  to  recast  the  work  would  have 
been  directed  toward  furnishing  it  with  a  conclusion.  The 
varied  and  slow  success  of  the  later  attempts  in  this 
direction  show  how  difficult  it  was  to  change  the  form  of  a 
book  after  it  had  once  found  a  circle  of  readers  in  the 
Church.  Nor  is  the  result  different  if  we  assume  that  it 
is  not  the  original  work  of  Mark  which  has  had  the 
misfortune,  either  by  accident  or  intention,  of  losing  its 
conclusion,  but  only  a  later  working  over  of  the  same ;  for 
how  could  a  new  working  over  of  the  Gospel,  which  was 
never  completed,  have  replaced  the  original  work,  which 
was  complete,  and  which  had  already  come  to  be  highly 
esteemed  by  many  ? 

1.  (P.  456.)  The  question  whether  vlov  Beov  is  to  be  read  after  'Ii^o-ov 
XpiiTTov  in  Mark  i  1  need  not  be  raised  here.  Iren.  iii.  10.  6, 11.  8,  16.  3, 
seems  to  have  construed  i.  1  as  subject  of  the  predicate  contained  in  ver.  2,  as  if 
it  read,  ^  opx4  tov  cvoyyeX/ov  I.  Xp.  iyhero  Korh  rh  yrypamUvov  iv  t^  'H<railp. 
Origen,  however,  without  expressing  himself  definitely  as  to  the  grammatical 
construction,  interprets  the  passage  {in  Jo,  tom.  i.  24,  vL  13)  as  if  ver.  1 
with  iyivero  of  ver.  4  were  the  predicate  and  ^l<odvvris  the  subject.  This  con- 
struction, so  popular  in  later  times,  was  deliberately  excluded  by  K*,  kol 
iyivero^  and  Copt  iyivero  bi  in  ver.  4.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  still 
dominant  interpretations  appears  in  Bengel's  Gnomon^  though  at  the  same 
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time  he  rejects  a  still  more  mistaken  construction :  "  Initium  tamen  appellat 
Marcus  non  libri  sui,  sed  rei  gestsB."  For  further  details  we  must  refer  to  the 
commentaries. 

2.  (P.  457.)  That  the  indication  of  the  close  of  a  book  serves  to  set  off 
one  complete  literary  production  from  another  writing  following  it  in  the 
same  codex  is  shown  as  early  as  Hier.  Ep.  xxviii.  4 :  *'  Ut  solemus  nos  com- 
pletis  opusculis  ad  distinctionem  rei  alterius  sequentis  medium  interponere 
*  explicit '  aut  *  feliciter '  aut  aliquid  istiusmodi."  The  same,  of  course,  is  true 
of  the  corresponding  indfU,  It  may  be  mere  chance  that  these  formulas 
appear  earlier  in  Latin  Gospel  books  {€.g,  in  Yercell.  ssec.  iv.,  Veron.  and 
Bobb.  ssBC  v.,  cf .  Bianchini,  Ev.  Quadr.  i.  262  ff.,  474 ;  Old  Latin  Biblical  Text$^ 
ed.  Wordsworth,  ii.  23)  than  in  the  Greek.  The  oldest  Greek  text  of  the 
Gospels  in  which  such  formulas  are  found  is  that  of  the  Grseco-Latin  Canta- 
brigienais  (ssbc.  yi.,  ed.  Scrivener,  p.  95,  tvayytktov  Kara  MaOOaiov  creXe<r^i;, 
apx^rai  wayytXtov  Kara  I«iavvT)it ;  p.  262,  iieKqp&Ori^  ipxtrai).  That  riXos  and 
dpxn  were  also  customary  at  an  earlier  period  needs  first  to  be  proved.  With 
regard  to  rikos,  cf .  OK,  ii.  933.  The  comparLson  with  Hos.  i.  2  which  has 
been  suggested, — by  whom  first  the  present  writer  does  not  know, — is  not  apt. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  ought  probably  to  be  translated,  <<  As 
Yahweh  began  to  speak  with  Hosea,''  the  dpx4  X<Pyov  Kvpiov  npos  'QoTfi  of  the 
LXX  is  not  the  b^^nning  or  the  title  of  the  book,  but  comes  after  it  (Hos.  i.  1), 
and  refers  only  to  the  succeeding  portion, — say  chaps,  i.  and  iL,— or  perhaps 
only  to  the  command  of  i.  2  itself. 

3.  (P.  461.)  In  the  Johannine  writings  we  do  not  find  tvayyiXtov  and 
€vayyt\iCt(r6aij  except  in  Rev.  x.  7,  xiv.  6— where  it  is  not  applied  to  the 
Gk)epel  usually  so  called — and  a  suggestion  of  the  word  in  ayycX/o,  1  John  i  5, 
iii  11.  Even  Luke,  who  shows  most  clearly  the  derivation  of  the  idea  from 
Isa.  IxL  1  (Luke  iv.  18,  cf.  vii.  22 ;  Matt.  xL  6\  and  who  uses  the  verb  with 
some  frequency,  putting  it  in  Jesus'  own  mouth  (iv.  43,  vii.  22,  xvi  16),  besides 
applying  it  to  the  preaching  of  His  disciples  (viiL  1,  ix.  6,  xx.  1 ;  Acts  v.  42, 
viii  35,  X.  36,  etc.)  and  to  other  announcements  connected  with  it  as  well 
(i.  19,  ii.  10,  iii.  18),  does  not  use' the  noun  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  Acts  only  in 
the  mouth  of  Peter  (xv.  7,  cf.  Mark  i.  15)  and  of  Paul  (xx.  24,  cf.  32)  with  a 
designation  which  is  characteristic  of  his  teaching.  Matthew  uses  €vayy4\tov 
four  times,  twice  in  words  of  Jesus  (xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  13),  and  twice  referring 
to  Jesus  (iv.  23,  ix.  35),  three  of  these  times  with  the  addition,  peculiar  to 
him,  of  rfis  /Soo-iXcmk  (for  in  Mark  i.  14  rov  Beov  is  certainly  to  be  read  instead 
of  rfjs  /SduriXcioff).  But  Mark  in  his  much  shorter  Gk)spel  has  the  word  seven 
times ;  he  alone  of  the  evangelists  uses  it  in  connection  with  1i;o-ov  Xpurrov 
(i.  1),  as  is  common  with  Paul,  or  rov  Btov  (i.  14) ;  and  among  the  five  passages 
in  which  he  puts  the  word  without  addition  in  Jesus'  mouth  (i.  15,  viii  35, 
x.  29,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  9),  there  are  two  where  comparison  with  the  parallels 
(Mark  viii.  35 = Matt.  x.  39 ;  Mark  x.  29 = Matt  xix.  29 ;  Luke  xviii.  29)  shows 
that  the  expression  is  peculiar  to  Mark. 

4.  (P.  461.)  We  find  in  Mark's  narrative  a  number  of  details  lacking  in 
Matt.,  and  for  the  most  part  in  Luke  also,  which  are  not  indispensable  to  the 
understanding  of  the  story,  but  which  describe  the  situation  more  exactly  or 
the  action  more  graphically:  i.  19  {pkLyov\  20  ("the  hired  servants"),  29 
(particular  designation  of  the  house  and  of  Jesus'  companions),  33  ('*the  whole 
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city  was  gathered  at  the  door''),  36,  iL  15,  2, 16  (ibovres  Sri  fj<r0itp\  18  (it  was 
a  fast-day),  iii  9f^  20  f.,  34  (^Uooking  about  Him  at  the  multitude  which 
surrounded  Him,"  cf.  ver.  32),  iv.  36, 38  (cV  rg  rrpvfivfj  cVt  to  rrpoa'K§<f>ak(uow)y 
V.  3-vi.  13  (the  number  of  the  swineX  15  f.,  26,  29-33,  40  (Jesus'  company),  41 
(the  exact  words),  42  (the  age  of  the  girl),  vi.  13  (anointing  with  oil),  20  f.,  37 
(cost  of  the  bread),  38,  39  ("  the  green  grass  "X  40,  vii.  26,  viii.  36,  14  (the  one 
loaf),  27  (cV  ri  6d^  and  often  besides,  ix.  33,  x.  17,  32,  52X  ix.  3,  14-16  (see 
§  53X  17  f.,  21-26,  28  (ds  oIkov\  33  (o  Tfj  ohiq),  34,  35  {KaBl(ras\  36  (eVayicaXt- 
o-dficvof,  so  also  X.  16),  X.  10,  32a,  46,  49-51,  xi.  4,  13  (first  what  Jesus  saw 
from  a  distance,  then  what  He  noticed  on  the  spot),  xiy.  76,  30  (St^,  rpls^  cf. 
xiv.  72),  44  {kcu  diray€T€  aa'<f>aKas\  51  f.,  54  (ccro)  wp6s  t6  <pCi>s\  xv.  21,  24 
(m  rt  apjj\  29  (pvd)^  44.  It  is  often  noted  that  Jesus  looked  about  Him, 
noticed  objects,  or  looked  at  persons,  and  sometimes  the  effect  is  also  men- 
tioned, iii.  5,  34,  y.  30,  32,  x.  21,  23,  27,  xL  11.  The  feeling  and  manner,  too, 
of  Jesus'  words  and  actions  is  sometimes  noticed  by  Mark  alone,  i.  41,  iiL  5, 
X.  14.  It  is  frankly  stated  that  Jesus  failed  to  hear  something,  inquired  about 
something  that  He  did  not  know,  and  looked  for  something  that  was  not  to 
be  found,  v.  30-32,  36,  vi.  38,  xi.  13,  cf.  xiii  32  ;  and  that  His  relatives  and 
disciples  spo^e  of  or  to  Him  with  disrespect  or  reproach,  iii  21,  iv.  38,  v.  31 
(v.  40),  viii.  32.  Mark  likes  to  give  a  precise  note  of  time,  sometimes  by  an 
addition  to  the  less  definite  expression  found  in  the  other  accounts,  i.  32,  35, 
xvi.  2,  cf.  i.  21,  ii.  1,  iv.  35,  vi.  2,  35,  47,  48,  viii.  2,  ix.  2,  xi.  11, 19,  20,  xiv. 
12,  17,  XV.  1,  25  (hour  of  the  crucifixion,  Mark  onlyX  33, 34.  He  likes  strong 
forms  of  expression  :  e^ifrnja-av  €vBvs  €K<rraa'ti  fityaKjf,  v.  42 ;  Xtov  €k  ntpuram 
iv  iavTois  i^iaravro^  vi.  51,  cf.  vii.  37,  x.  26 ;  ttoXXoi  nXovtrioi  vroXXa — pa  xkf^ 
Xtirra  bvo^  xii.  41  f.  (cf.  in  comparison  with  this  Luke  xxi.  1  f.).  The  meicJy 
adverbial  noKKd^  i.  45,  iii.  12,  iv.  2,  v.  10, 23, 38, 43,  vi.  20,  34,  ix.  26,  he  alone 
of  the  evangelists  has ;  vii.  8,  13  also  belongs  here,  while  v.  26,  viii.  31,  ix.  12, 
XV.  3  belong  in  the  same  category  as  Matt.  xvi.  21,  xxvii.  19 ;  Luke  ix.  22,  xxiL 
65.  A  comparison  with  the  parallels  shows  that  fi6vovSi  ix.  2,  navr^Wf  x.  44^ 
ovroff,  xi.  32,  iroXv,  xii.  27,  are  the  sharpening  of  other  simpler  and  sufficient 
terms.  For  him  rravra  otra  elxtv  is  not  sufficient,  he  adds  SXov  rbv  filov  avnjs, 
xii.  44.  The  much  repeated  kolI  evBvs  (often  amended  by  transcribers  to 
€vB€o>s)  and  the  likewise  frequent  irdKiv  and  koI  irdkiv  will  perhaps  weary  a 
reader  attentive  to  the  style,  but  on  the  other  hand  show  the  vivacity  of  the 
narrator.  Some  proper  observations  on  this  point  occur  in  Mandel,  Kephas 
der  Evangelist^  2-6.  Like  other  narrators  from  among  the  people,  Mark 
seems  rather  to  favour  than  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  circumstantial 
expression  within  the  single  narrative,  instead  of  an  abbreviation  of  similar 
meaning,  iii.  1,  3,  iii.  31,  32,  v.  9,  15,  v.  30,  31,  vi.  14,  16,  x.  47,  48,  xiv.  13, 
72,  XV.  37,  39  (J^eTrvtvaev),  xiv.  28,  xvi.  7.  In  the  discourses  and  conversa- 
tions, moreover,  he  likes  refrain  and  recapitulation,  vii.  8  (even  according  to 
the  shorter  textX  13,  vii.  15, 18-20,  x.  23, 24,  xii.  24,  27  (fl-Xavao-^cX  xii.  29-31, 
32-33.  Consequently  ix.  44,  46  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  text  on  the 
ground  of  tautology.  He  uses  direct  discourse  even  where  unspoken  thoughts 
(v.  28,  ix.  10),  or  remarks  of  several  persons,  or  words  spoken  on  dififerent 
occasions,  are  reproduced,  i.  37,  iii.  11,  vi.  14, 16,  and  also  where  other  narraton 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  words  at  all,  vi.  24,  x.  49.  Mark  is  not 
afraid  of  ellipsis,  iii.  30,  (he  spoke  in  view  of  the  fact)  "  that  they  said  " ;  ix.  11, 
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(how  is  it  related  with  the  fact)  **that  the  Pharisees  say?''  ix.  23,  (how 
can  you  say)  ^If  thou  canst?"  ix.  28,  "That  we  could  not  cast  it  out" 
(how  is  that  to  be  explained?) ;  xiv.  49,  "but  (it  must  happen  so),  in  order 
that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled."  The  impression  of  accuracy  is  also 
heightened  by  the  frequent  retention  of  the  Aramaic  phrase ;  see  §  53. 

6.  (Pp.  467,  468.)  The  most  detailed  and  scholarly  arguments  for  the 
authenticity  of  Mark  xvi.  9-20  are  those  of  Burgon,  The  Last  Twelve  Verses 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Ma/rJe,  1871 ;  Martin,  iTUroduetion  d  la  Critique 
TextueUe  du  N.T,^  Partie  Pratique,  tome  ii.  1884.  Among  those  who  dispute 
the  authenticity  of  these  verses,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  critical 
ai^>aratus  of  Tischendorf,  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  N,T.  Appendix,  28-61, 
the  investigation  of  Klostermann,  op,  dL  298-309,  and  the  writer's  discussion 
GK,  ii.  910-938,  which  cannot  be  fully  repeated  here.  "With  regard  to  the 
evidence  for  the  text  which  closes  with  xvL  8,  we  might  add  that  the  Cfospel 
of  Peter  (circa  150)  should  probably  be  included ;  cf.  the  writer's  work  on 
the  subject,  1893,  S.  53.  The  dependence  of  this  Gk)spel  upon  Mark  in 
general,  and  especially  in  the  account  of  the  resurrection  morning,  is  un- 
deniable. An  $v,  which  is  proper  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  narrator,  Mark 
xvi  4,  is  in  Gospel  of  Peter  xii  54  attributed  to  the  women,  on  whose  lips  it  is 
meaningless.  From  Mark  xvi  5  the  Gospel  of  Peter  xiii  55  takes  piavia-Kov 
.  .  .  irtpifi€ffkrfftivov  <rrokrfv  icrX.,  whereas  in  xi  44  it  had  called  the  same 
angel  dv6p<a7r6s  ris;  from  Mark  xvi  8  it  borrows  ffto^riBtUrai  e<f>vyov.  But 
the  Gospel  of  Peter  concludes  the  account  of  the  resurrection  day  at  this  point 
This  coincidence  with  the  original  conclusion  of  Mark  would  be  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  if  xvi  9-20  had  also  been  before  the  author.  Lods, 
L*Ev.  de  St  Pierre,  p.  64,  compares  Gospel  of  Peter,  vii.  27,  irtvBmfvrts  koI 
K\aio¥T€s;  Conyb^are,  Expos,,  Dec  1895,  p.  413;  Gospel  of  Peter,  xiv.  59, 
cfcXoio/icy  KCii  €kvirovfJi^da,  with  Mark  xvi  10,  wevdoikrw  kcH  Kkaiova-iv.  But 
the  first  passage  belongs  to  a  different  historical  connection,  and  the  second  is 
not  particularly  similar.  The  combination  irrv^ctv  kgI  Kkaitip  is  quite  usual, 
Jas.  iv.  9 ;  Luke  vi  25 ;  Kev.  xviii.  11,  15,  19 ;  and  also  John  xvi  20, — a 
prediction  which  was  not  to  fail  of  literal  fulfilment.  Bohrbach  (Der  SMuss 
des  Marcusev,  27-33),  following  up  a  conjecture  of  Hamack's  (BruchstOcke  des 
Ev,  wfid  der  Ap,  des  Petrus,  2te  Aufl.  33),  has  attempted  to  show  that  the.  Gospel 
of  Peter  derived  its  conclusion  from  the  lost  original  ending  of  Mark.  But, 
granted  that  there  was  such  an  ending,  how  is  one  to  show  what  it  contained  ? 
We  must  assume  that  Mark,  if  he  had  finished  his  work,  would  have  told  of 
an  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  in  Ghdilee,  as  would  probably  Gospel  of  Peter, 
xiv.,  also— where,  however,  the  name  Galilee  does  not  appear,  and  there  is  no 
account  of  an  appearance  of  Christ.  But  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20  and  John  xxi 
also  tell  of  an  appearance  in  Galilee,  and  the  connection  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
with  the  latter  chapter  is  evident.  That  Levi  the  son  of  Alphseus  is  men- 
tioned there,  only  shows  that  the  writer  knew  Mark  and  used  it  here  as  in 
other  passages;  cf.  Mark  ii.  14.  Horn,  Ahfassungszeit,  GeschdekUiehkeU  v/nd 
Zweek  von  Jo,  xxi.  1904,  S.  94-156  has  given  an  extended  criticism  of  the 
Hamack  -  Bohrbalh  hypothesis.  With  regard  to  the  authorities  for  Mark 
xvi  9-20,  we  must  notice  also  that  the  fact  that  the  section  was  worked 
over  by  Tatian  {Forsck,  i.  218 f.;  GK,  ii.  554)  has  been  still  further  confirmed; 
cf .  NKZ,  1894, 106.    On  the  other  hand,  one  may  not  with  Hamack  {TU,  xiii. 
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4.  61)  adduce  Novat.  Trin,  viii.,  in  connection  with  which  Gallandi,  BtbL*  iii 
292,  had  inappropriately  cited  Mark  xvi  15,  of  the  writing  Ad  NovaJb.  (Cypr^ 
ed.  Hartel,  App.  p.  66)  attributed  by  Uamack  (op.  oU,  ziii.  1)  to  Pope 
Sixtus  n.  and  the  year  267-258 ;  for  evcmgeliztUe  gentibus,  also  in  an  inexact 
quotation  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  Mark  xyL  16 
(prtBdieaU  wangelium  omni  creatwra).  Conybeare,  op.  cit.  402,  shows  that 
the  Armenian  Eznik,  in  his  work  against  heresies  (ed.  Yenet.  89),  quotes 
Mark  xyi  17, 18  verbatim  according  to  the  usual  Armenian  translation,  but 
without  attributing  the  words  expressly  to  Mark.  The  principal  conclusion 
which  Conybeare  draws  is  that  Mark  xvi.  9-20  always  belonged  to  the 
Armenian  translation  of  the  Gk)spel8,  but  was  afterwards  set  aside  because  the 
addition  was  known  to  the  Armenians  from  the  beginning  as  a  work  of  the 
presbyter  Ariston  (see  n.  8),  and  so,  with  stricter  views  regarding  the  Canon, 
could  not  be  permanently  admitted  as  a  part  of  Mark.  The  history  of  the 
Armenian  translation  of  this  section,  of  which  Martin,  op.  cit.  326  fL,  gives  a 
different  account  and  opinion  than  Conybeare,  403  f.,  417  f.,  cannot  be 
followed  further  here.    But  see  n.  8. 

6.  (P.  468.)  The  most  important  witnesses  for  the  shorter  addition  B 
are— (1)  L.  (ssec.  8,  ed.  Tischendorf  in  Monwn.  $aera  ined.  1846,  p.  206) ; 
(2)  ^  (s»c.  8  or  9,  in  Gregory,  TexthrUik  des  NT$,  i.  94);  (3)  T^  (s»c.  7  or  8, 
in  Gregory,  op.  cit,  70,  a  Coptic-Greek  fragment);  (4)  01  (so  called  by 
Schmidtke,  Die  Ew.  eines  aUen  Uncial  codex^  1903,  the  text  is  given  3.  29 ; 
it  if  Miniscule  674,  according  to  Gregory's  enumeration = Paris,  Bibl.  nat.  gr. 
97,  used  by  the  present  writer  in  discussion  of  the  question  \0K^  iL  921] 
following  Martin,  Description  techn.  p.  91-94 ;  Nestle,  ZfNTW,  1903,  S.  255, 
is  mistaken).  The  text  is  accordingly  as  follows :  wdwa  dc  rb,  iraptfyyekfjiiva 
Tois  vtpl  t6v  Hirpow  avvrdfuos  c^^yyciXav*  furh.  dc  ravra  eturbs  6  (6  omitted 
in  ♦)  *hf<rovs  (<^cJvi;+*T)  dir6  dvaroX^  (rov  ^X/ow+T)  koi  ipx^  (f^^XPh  ♦) 
bv(rtms  c^ircoTciXcy  di*  avr&v  t6  Upbv  icol  Si<^apToi¥  Krjpvyfia  ttjs  ai»piov 
awnjpias'  dfiJip  (omitted  in  L).  In  "i"  this  portion  is  separated  from  xvi.  8 
only  by  rikos,  which  indicates  the  close  of  a  Church  lection,  and  is  followed 
by  tfoTip  Koi  ravra  <l>€p6fjL€va  /urii  r6  **  et^o^ovvro  ydp  "•  avoorc^  dc  «rp«>4  icrX. 
=xvL  9-20.  Not  until  this  point  does  the  subscription  evayyeXiov  Kork 
MdpKOP  (without  dfiffp)  occur.  In  L  the  shorter  ending  is  introduced  by 
<l)4p€ral  wov  Koi  ravra,  then  follows  the  longer  ending  without  an  dfiijp  as 
conclusion  of  what  precedes,  introduced  by  ?<rr*v  bt  koi  ravra  icrX.  (except  for 
the  dc  interpolated  here  as  in  "i",  see  above)  and  concluding  with  dfirjp,  cv. 
K.  Mapjcov.  In  01  all  intervening  remarks  are  wanting.  So  also  in  T^ 
where,  however,  the  shorter  ending  is  separated  from  xvi.  8  as  from  the 
following  longer  ending  by  lines  filled  out  with  flourishes ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  longer  ending  the  words  cfx^  T^P — t4>oPovpro  ydp  of  xvL  8  are 
repeated  (cf.  the  Coptic  MSS.  concerning  which,  following  Lightfoot,  the 
present  writer  has  made  some  comments).  Only  in  the  Latin  Codex  k 
(Bobiensis,  S8dc.  6,  Old  Latin  Bibl  texU,  ii.  23)  is  B  fully  amalgamated  with 
the  text  of  xvi.  8 ;  but  in  such  a  way,  that  the  text  of  xvi.  8  is  violently 
changed,  in  order  to  add  the  shorter  ending  without  producing  a  contra- 
diction (cf .  GK,  ii  920). 

7.  (P.  471.)  Jerome,  eorUra  Pelag,  ii.  16  (Vallarsi,  ii.  758 ;  cf.  OK,  ii  919, 
936):  '*In  quibusdam  exemplaribus  et  maxime  in  gr»cis  codicibus  iuxta 
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Marcum  in  fine  eius  evangelii  scribitur :  ^  Postea  quum  accubuissent  undedm, 
apparuit  eis  Jesus  et  exprobravit  incrednlitatem  et  duritiam  cordis  eonim, 
quia  his,  qui  viderant  eum  resurgentera,  non  crediderunt  Et  illi  satisfacie- 
bant  dicentes:  Sssculum  istud  iniquitatis  et  incredulitatis  sub  satana  (oZ. 
substantia)  est,  quse  (read  qui)  non  sinit  per  iinmundos  spiritus  veram  dei 
apprehendi  yirtutem  :  idcirco  iam  nunc  revela  iustitiam  tuam." 

8.  (Pp.  473, 477, 478.)  With  regard  to  the  Gospel  of  Etchmiadzin  artistically 
considered,  see  StrzygowQki,  Byzcmiinische  Denkmdlerj  L,  Vienna,  1891.  The 
statement  ''of  Ariston  the  presbyter,**  which  it  contains,  was  first  published 
and  discussed  by  Conybeare  in  the  Expos,,  Oct.  1893,  pp.  241-264 ;  again,  Dec. 
1896,  pp.  401--421.  Cf.  the  writer's  discussion,  ThLby  1893,  No.  61.  Resch, 
Ausserkarum.  Pa/ralldtesde  zu  den  Ew.  ii.  460-466,  on  the  basis  of  this  phrase, 
argued  the  probability  that  Ariston  of  Pella  {circa  136)  was  not  only  the  author 
of  the  conclusion  of  Mark,  but  also  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Canon.  Bohrbach 
(see  n.  6,  above),  who  declares  (26)  the  issue  and  circulation  of  an  unfinished 
book  to  be  ''nonsense," — in  singiQar  contradiction  to  the  literary  history 
of  all  ages, — and  therefore  treats  the  former  existence  of  an  original  and 
genuine  ending  as  a  matter  of  course,  holds  the  Gospel  to  have  come  to 
Asia  Minor  intact,  and  also  to  the  place  where  the  Gospel  of  Peter  originated, 
which  in  all  probability,  however,  is  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  (p.  483, 
above).  It  was  of  this  unmutilated  book  (C+X)  that  John  the  presbyter 
spoke  with  his  pupils  (Eus.  H.  E,  iii.  39. 16).  One  of  these  pupils,  Papias, 
wrote  several  decades  later  of  a  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  had  meanwhile  been 
deprived  of  its  closing  chapter  (X)  and  furnished  with  a  spurious  addition, 
and  wrote  under  the  candid  impression  that  he  had  in  his  hands  the  same 
book  as  that  on  which  in  his  youth  he  had  heard  his  teacher  comment.  So 
Papias  did  not  notice  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  dissatisfaction  with  X  in  the 
circle  of  his  fellow-students  had  led  to  its  omission;  that  the  book  thus 
mutilated  had  been  widely  circulated  in  Asia  Minor,  for  example,  in  the 
places  where  Matt,  and  Luke  originated;  and  that  in  Asia  Minor  again, 
somewhere  about  110-120,  the  spurious  ending  (A)  had  been  attached,  while 
at  the  same  time  X  had  been  worked  over  into  John  xxi.  And  so  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised  that  about  130  the  genuine  Mark  (C+X)  had  completely  dis- 
appeared wherever  it  had  once  existed,  in  Borne  where  it  had  originated,  in 
Syria  where  the  Ooepel  of  Peter  was  probably  written,  in  Palestine  where 
Matt  was  composed,  in  the  unknown  place  of  Luke's  origin,  also,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  itself,  where  so  much  had  been  done  with  X,  and  that  it  had 
given  place  partly  to  recension  C,  which  presupposes  B,  and  partly  to  recen- 
sion A.  The  spurious  ending  (A)  is  said  to  be  the  concluding  portion  of  a 
"kerugma''  of  the  presbyter  Aristion,  that  is,  a  sermon  of  his  concerning  the 
whole  life  of  Jesus  from  the  birth  to  the  ascension.  If  the  marginal  gloss  of 
the  Oxford  MS.  of  Bufinus  on  Eus.  H,  E,  iii.  39. 9  is  from  a  late  hand  {Expos.y 
Dec.  1896,  p.  416),  it  must  nevertheless  rest  upon  an  older  statement  which 
could  have  come  only  from  one  who  knew  Papias'  work.  Bohrbach's  assertion 
(17),  that  every  reader  of  Eus.  iii.  39  could  have  set  the  name  Aristion  in  the 
margin  of  §  9,  is  more  bold  than  obvious.  If  such  a  person  was  setting  up 
conjectures  as  to  the  source  of  the  story  of  Justus  Barsabbas  and  the  poisoned 
drink  which  proved  harmless,  he  could  only  think  of  the  daughters  of  Philip 
(there  mentioned),  or  of  Philip  himself,  as  the  authorities.    The  references  to 
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Aristion  in  |§  7  and  14  are  apart  from  the  question,  and  in  the  only  passage 
where  Eusebius  mentions  his  commnnications  more  particnlarly  it  is  not 
stories  that  he  relates,  bnt  words  of  Jesus  that  he  reports  (§  14).  Mark  xvL 
14-18  is  such  a  dc^<rtr  \&yuv  rov  Kvplov,  but  not  xvi  9-13  and  19, 20.  What 
is  made  to  show  the  original  unity  of  A  as  a  whole,  namely,  the  preparation 
for  the  main  section  tv.  14-18  in  ^ir/on/onv,  ver.  11,  and  ovdc  iKcivois  evriareu' 
axofy  ver.  13,  only  shows  that  the  writer  of  A  proceeded  with  some  reflection. 
Thus,  also,  he  was  led,  in  the  same  words  which  present  themselves  as  a 
fitting  introduction  to  ver.  14,  to  go  beyond  the  authority  from  which  w.  9- 
11  are  derived,  namely,  John  xx.  1-18,  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  disciples' 
unbelieving  attitude  toward  the  message  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  into  incon- 
sistency with  the  narrative  in  Luke  xxiv.  13-35,  from  which  he  also  makes 
excerpts,  and  especially  with  its  close.  That  this  modification  of  the 
materials  found  support  in  John  xx.  8,  Luke  xxiv.  11,  22-24,  Matt.  xxviiL 
17,  is  obvious.  But  that  we  have  a  compilation  of  excerpts  in  w.  9-13  is 
unquestionably  shown  by  the  statement  which  is  inserted  from  Luke  viii.  2, 
and  which  is  inappropriate  in  this  connection.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Westcott  and  Hort,  N.T.  Appendix^  51,  that  the  opening  words,  dvatn-as  dc 
irptti  without  *hj(rov£,  indicate  that  the  whole  was  borrowed  from  another 
connection,  we  may  remark  that  the  omission  of  the  name  is  not  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  this  hypothesis.  In  analogous  cases,  like  John  viL  5^ 
Luke  xxi.  38,  the  interpolators  have  introduced  the  foreign  material  with  a 
sentence  of  their  own  which  simplifies  the  connection.  In  the  present 
instance  the  compiler  has  followed  the  style  of  Mark.  After  the  proper 
name  has  been  given  in  xvi.  6,  Jesus  is  indicated  by  avrdv,  avrov,  and  again 
aifr6vy  while  between  them  stands  a  irpoayti  without  noun  or  pronoun.  One 
might  just  as  well  require  liyo-ovr,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  in  xvL  14,  as  in 
xvi.  9 ;  but  the  modem  o  Kvptos  does  not  appear  till  xvi.  19  (p.  476,  above). 
Mark  himself  is  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  name  Jesus  and  its  equivalents. 
We  miss  it  in  i.  216  after  21a,  and  in  i.  30-ii.  4  after  i.  29,  and  in  the  entire 
section  iii.  7-v.  21,  with  all  its  change  of  actors  and  speakers. 

9.  (P.  477.)  Examples  for  the  canon  of  textual  criticism  on  p.  477  are : 
John  vi.  47,  irurrtwov — additions,  (Is  iyA  and  tU  6t6v  (Sc  Ss) ;  John  vii.  39, 
irvevfjM — additions,  Syiov  and  ^dofUvov,  both,  indeed,  in  B  ;  Jas.  v.  7,  npoifuw 
— additions,  vrr<$ir  and  Kopvov,  It  is  without  question  that  many  readings 
which  found  considerable  currency  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  among 
them  some  of  no  little  extent  and  importance,  from  the  fourth  century  on, 
were  more  and  more  supplanted,  and  have  in  part  disappeared  from  the  later 
tradition,  and  also  that  interpolations  have  become  established  which  were 
not  known  in  the  seccmd  century.  But  even  now  we  are  always  in  a  position 
to  base  our  judgment,  however  it  may  incline  in  doubtful  cases,  on  existing 
sources,  e,g,  John  iv.  96,  v.  36,  4,  vii.  63-viii.  11 ;  cf.  vol.  i.  535,  above,  124, 
on  Phil.  i.  3  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1.  Whoever  considers  "  This  day  have  I  begotten 
thee"  in  Luke  iii  22  original,  need  not  complain  that  the  true  reading  has 
disappeared  from  the  tradition  after  300.  Of  peculiar  readings  which 
Marcion  did  not  invent,  but  found  existing  in  part,  as  in  Luke  xi.  2  f.,  Qsl, 
iv.  26  {OKy  ii  471,  502, 1016  ;  ZKom.  Gal.  298),  there  are  certainly  but  few, 
though  various  traces  in  the  following  centuries,  and  even  on  internal 
grounds  their  genuineness  is  to  be  doubted.    The  variant  readings  of  Ck)d.  D 
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and  allied  MSS.  in  Acts  do  not  belong  here,  for  they  are  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive recension  standing  over  against  another  which  is  likewise  original. 
See  S  59. 

10.  (P.  479.)  The  length  of  the  historical  books  of  the  N.T.  reckoned 
according  to  the  ancient  stichoi  (GK,  i.  76,  ii.  395)  is :  Matt.,  2480 ;  Mark, 
1543 ;  Luke,  2714 ;  John,  1950 ;  Acts,  2610.  The  difference,  then,  between 
Mark  and  John,  the  next  smallest,  is  407  stichoi,  about  the  length  of  1  and 
2  Pet.  together  (403),  or  1  and  2  Tim.  (420) ;  between  Mark  an4  Luke,  1171 
stichoi,  which  is  considerably  more  than  Eom.  (979). 

11.  (P.  480.)  Tertullian,  contra  Marc,  i.  1,  relates  that  the  original  copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  Antima/rcion  was  borrowed  by  a  friend,  who 
afterward  fell  away  from  the  Church,  transcribed  inaccurately,  and  published 
(exhdbuit  frequeiUtafy  The  subsequent  lapse  does  not  affect  the  matter. 
Premature  publication  against  the  wish  of  the  author  was  nothing  infrequent 
(Cicero,  ad  Attic,  xiu.  21.  4).  Before  all,  however,  one  must  keep  in  mind 
that  in  ancient  times  the  real  editio  by  the  booksellers,  with  which  the 
earliest  Christians  were  hardly  concerned,  was  often  preceded  by  a  private 
circulation  among  friends,  sometimes  for  examination  and  correction,  and 
sometimes  by  the  way  of  gift,  or  to  satisfy  curiosity  (cf.  Haenny,  SchriftstelUr 
u.  Budihandler  in  Bom.  1884,  S.  9  ffl,  17  ff.).  The  history  of  opera  imperfecta^ 
all  of  which  were  by  no  means  opera  poithumOy  gives  free  play  to  the 
imagination  (cf.  also  OK,  ii.  930  f.). 


§  53.  COMPAEISON  OF  MAEK'S  GOSPEL  WITH 
THE  TEADITION. 

According  ta  tradition,  the  Grospel  was  written  in 
Rome  by  the  Mark  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii. 
5,  13,  XV.  37-39 ;  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11, 
after  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  twenty  years  in 
missionary  work  outside  of  Palestine  (§51).  His  original 
name,  John,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother,  Mary  (Mariam), 
and  of  his  cousin,  Joseph,  who  bore  the  Aramaic  surname 
Barnabas,  make  it  extremely  probable  that  the  family, 
which  was  settled  in  Jerusalem,  belonged  to  the  Hebrews, 
not  to  the  resident  Hellenists  (Acts  vi.  1),  although  the 
fact  that  Barnabas  was  a  native  of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36) 
shows  that  it  had  relations  to  the  Diaspora  living  in 
regions  where  Greek  predominated.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  fact  that  Mark  reproduces  in  his  Greek  book 
with  apparent  pleasure  the  Aramaic  form  of  Jesus'  words 
and  those,  of  other  persons,  although  it  is  always  necessary 
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to  append  a  Gieek  translation  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 
This  impression  is  strengthened  by  comparison  with  the 
longer  GU^spels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  first  of  which  was 
written  by  a  Jew,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  but  is 
preserved  to  ns  only  in  a  translation ;  the  second,  however, 
by  a  Greek  (jl  1).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  Mark's 
Greek  shows  Hebraic  colouring  more  strongly  than  any 
other  of  the  Gospels  and  almost  beyond  that  of  any  other 
N.T.  writing.  Although  Mark  does  not  exhibit  as  many 
flagrant  errors  against  grammar,  conscious  or  unintentional, 
as  does  the  Book  of  Revelation,  he  has  more  genuine  Semitic 
idioms  (n.  2).  Not  only  is  he  familiar  with  the  geography 
and  customs  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  he  endeavours  also 
to  acquaint  his  readers  with  them.  He  portrays,  as 
does  no  other  evangelist,  the  shrill  lamentations  for  the 
dead  (v.  38,  where  very  probably  reference  is  made 
to  instrumental  music,  cf  1  Cor.  xiii  1).  He  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  fasts  were  no  longer  a 
voluntary  exercise  of  religious  earnestness,  but  that 
there  were  certain  fast  days  which  the  zealous  were  re- 
quired to  observe,  and  explains  in  great  detail  that  the 
marriage  festivities,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
which  on  that  account  could  conflict  with  the  two  weekly 
fast  days  of  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xviii.  12),  relieved  one 
from  every  obligation  to  fast  (ii  18-20).  The  Jewish 
conception  of  "defiled  hands"  he  explains  clearly,  and 
makes  use  of  the  occasion  to  inform  his  readers  in  detail 
how  the  Pharisees  and  the  Jews  generally  laid  weight 
upon  the  washing  of  hands  before  meals,  and  upon  similar 
purification  of  all  sorts  of  vessels,  and  how  all  this  was 
regulated  by  traditional  Eabbinic  rules  (vii.  2-4).  Just 
as  he  translates  Aramaic  words  and  phrases  for  his  readers 
(n.  1),  so  he  explains  Jewish  ideas  even  when  expressed 
{irapaaKeuri^  XV.  42)  or  transliterated  {yiewa^  ix.  43,  but 
not  in  V.  45,  47)  in  Greek.  With  Pilate  and  his  oflBice, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  readers  appear  to  be  entirely 
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familiar  (xv.  1,  n.  3),  likewise  with  a  certain  bloody  revolt 
which  took  place  during  his  term  of  oJBBce  (xv.  7). 

The  fact  that  Mark  uses  more  Latin  technical  terms 
than  the  other  evangelists  has  only  comparative  value, 
since  such  words  were  in  common  use  everywhere  in  the 
provinces,  even  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine  (n.  4).  The 
use  of  such  terms  instead  of  the  Greek  expressions 
indicates  difference  of  taste,  not  the  author  s  nationality. 
Still  it  must  have  been  very  natural  for  an  author  writing 
in  Rome  for  Romans  to  employ  Latin  names  for  Latin 
things.  It  is  also  conceivable  how  a  Jew,  born  in 
Jerusalem,  who  was  repeatedly  in  Rome,  who  lived  there 
for  considerable  periods  of  time,  and  wrote  his  book  there, 
could  come  to  employ  Latinisms  in  his  Greek  book 
without  necessarily  being  familiar  with  the  Latin  language. 
The  passages  in  which  he  explains  Greek  terms  by  Latin, 
or,  more  accurately,  Roman  expressions  (xii.  42,  xv.  16, 
n.  4),  are  decisive  proof  that  the  book  was  intended  for 
Western  readers.  This  is  still  more  definitely  indicated 
by  Mark  xv.  21  (n.  5).  Mark  agrees  here  with  Matthew 
(xxvii.  32)  and  Luke  (xxiii.  26)  in  representing  Simon  of 
Gyrene  as  an  unknown  person,  accidentally  met  on  the  way 
to  the  Cross  ;  but  the  phrase  which  he  adds,  that  this  man 
was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  makes  it  certain 

(1)  that  the  sons  of  Simon  were  known  to  the  readers,  just 
as   it  renders   it  clear  that  the  father  was  unknown  ; 

(2)  that  the  only  purpose  which  Mark  had  in  view  in  this 
addition  peculiar  to  his  account  was  to  render  the  history 
more  interesting  to  his  readers  by  connecting  it  with  what 
was  familiar  to  them,  since  for  the  understanding  of  the 
development  of  thought  in  the  passage  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  whether  Simon  had  sons  or  not,  much  less 
what  their  names  were.  Now,  from  Rom.  xvi.  13  we 
know  that  in  the  year  58  there  was  a  Christian  by  the 
name  of  Rufus  living  in  Rome  with  his  mother,  both  of 
whom  had  migrated  thither  from  the  East  not  long  before. 
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In  brief,  the  situation  is  this :  a  Gospel  which,  according 
to  the  oldest  tradition,  was  written  for  Roman  readers, 
between  64  and  70,  takes  for  granted,  in  a  purely 
incidental  way,  personal  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  his 
readers  with  two  brothers,  Alexander  and  Eufiis,  formerly 
resident  in  Jerusalem ;  and,  according  to  a  document  of 
the  year  58,'  there  was  in  the  Eoman  Church  a  Christian, 
Eufus  by  name,  living  there  with  his  mother,  both  of 
whom  had  come  thither  from  the  East.  With  persons 
possessing  so  little  judgment  as  to  explain  this  coincidence 
as  accidental,  further  discussion  is  useless.  Granted  that 
the  tradition  that  Mark  was  written  in  Rome  has  strong 
and  independent  support  in  many  passages  of  the  book, 
it  becomes  probable  that  it  was  the  tendency  among  the 
Roman  Christians  with  which  we  became  acquainted  in 
Rom.  xiv. — ^noticed  also  in  Heb.  xiii.  9  (above,  pp.  332  f., 
346  £ ) — ^that  influenced  Mark  to  reproduce  with  such  great 
detail  the  discourse  concerning  things  clean  and  unclean 
(viL  1-23),  and  generally  to  emphasise  strongly  Jesus' 
opposition  to  ceremonialism  (above,  p.  463). 

The  author  of  Mark  nowhere  speaks  in  the  first  person, 
nor  does  he  make  any  reference  to  himself  at  once  intel- 
ligible to  every  reader.  It  is  very  noticeable,  however, 
that  he  calls  the  apostle  John  rov  aBeXtfyov  rov  'IaKd>l3ov 
both  in  the  list  of  apostles,  iii.  17,  and  in  v.  37,  instead 
of  designating  him,  as  in  other  passages  where  he  is  men- 
tioned with  James,  either  as  the  brother  of  the  preceding 
(airrov,  Mark  i.  19 ;  Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  2,  xvii.  1),  or  without 
any  definite  characterisation  (Mark  i.  29,  ix.  2,  xiv.  33 ; 
Luke  vi.  14,  viii.  51),  or  both  brothers  as  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  (Mark  x.  35  ;  Luke  v.  10 ;  Matt.  xx.  20 ;  John 
xxi.  2).  This  characterisation  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  N.T.,  and  is  very  noticeable  in  view  of  the  much 
greater  importance  of  the  apostle  John  in  comparison 
with  his  brother  James,  who  died  in  44  (n.  5a).  It  must 
have  been  employed  by  the  author  to  distinguish  one  John 
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from  another,  just  as  the  reverse  form  is  used  in  Acts 
xii.  2  to  distinguish  one  James  from  another  (Acts  xii. 
2,  17;  cf.  Jude  1).  It  would  have  been  natural  for  an 
author  himself  called  John,  and  standing  in  close  rela- 
tion to  the  events  which  he  recorded,  occasionally  thus 
to  distinguish  the  apostle  of  the  same  name.  Though 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  in  this  case  the  original 
readers,  when  they  read  the  words  "  John  the  brother  of 
James,"  sensed  the  feeling  with  which  they  were  written 
("  John,  but  not  the  narrator  sumamed  Mark"),  they  were 
undoubtedly  in  a  better  position  than  later  readers  to 
understand  that  xiv.  5 If.  recorded  a  personal  experience 
of  the  author  (n.  6).  After  it  is  narrated  that  all  those 
who  accompanied  Jesus,  i.e.  according  to  the  context  (xiv. 
17,  26,  32,  47)  all  the  apostles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
traitor,  forsook  Him  and  fled,  we  are  told  the  experience 
of  a  certain  youth  who  followed  Him.  The  characterisation 
veavUrKo^  re?  shows  at  once  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
apostles  named  and  partially  described  in  iii.  16-19.  It 
is  self-evident  that  no  one  of  these  could  have  partaken  of 
the  Passover  and  have  accompanied  Jesus  through  the 
city  to  Gethsemane  clad  as  was  this  young  man.  Finally, 
it  could  not  here  be  said  abruptly  of  an  apostle  that  he 
simply  accompanied  Jesus  {avpffKd\ovOi]<T€v)  or  followed  Him 
(a-vprjKo7<xw0€v)  during  the  transactions  previously  described, 
which,  however,  is  the  chief  statement  in  xiv.  51 ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  making  any  remark  in  this  connection  about 
the  clothing  or  fate  of  an  apostle,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  up  to 
this  time  had  been  in  Jesus'  company  (cf.  xiv.  37). 
Whether  the  a-ivSdv,  which  was  the  only  clothing  that 
the  youth  had  on,  was  a  garment  (Judg.  xiv.  12 ;  1  Mace. 
X.  64,  variant  reading)  or  a  large  cloth  (Matt,  xxvii.  59), 
at  all  events  it  should  not  again  be  questioned,  having 
been  proved  by  Casaubonus  (above,  p.  447,  n.  6)  that 
the  youth  had  got  up  suddenly  out  of  bed,  and,  in  his 
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curiosity  or  anxiety  to  find  out  whither  Jesus  would  go 
and  what  might  happen  to  Him,  had  not  taken  time  to 
clothe  himself  again,  but  had  stealthily  followed  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  clad  in  his  night  gannents  or  bed 
blanket.  This  confirms  the  ancient  conjecture  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  household  where  Jesus  celebrated 
the  Passover,  since  in  no  other  house  in  Jerusalem  would 
it  be  possible  for  a  person,  who  had  already  retired,  to 
know  the  moment  of  Jesus'  departure,  and  to  be  led 
suddenly  to  the  decision  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Pass- 
over gathering  to  follow  the  group  in  his  night  garments. 
But  why  should  this  event  be  recorded  by  Mark,  and  by 
him  only  ?  It  does  not  add  anything  to  the  description 
of  the  peril  of  the  situation  or  even  to  the  fury  and  mad- 
ness of  those  sent  to  make  the  arrest,  since  the  picture  of 
a  strong  and  well-armed  police  force  (xiv.  43,  48)  getting 
only  the  garment  of  the  man  whom  they  design  to  arrest 
makes  a  ludicrous  rather  than  a  terrifying  impression. 
The  episode  explains  nothing  that  precedes  or  follows,  and 
must  have  been  narrated  only  because  of  its  interest  to  the 
author,  and,  as  he  thought,  to  the  readers.  The  same 
hesitancy  which  led  him  to  withhold  the  youth's  name, 
and  his  relation  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  also  kept  him 
from  saying  anything  from  which  we  can  infer  directly 
that  the  youth  belonged  to  the  household  where  Jesus 
spent  His  last  night  with  His  disciples.  This  reserve  is 
to  be  explained  only  if  the  narrator  was  identical  with  the 
youth  who  fled.  The  house  in  question  was  his  own 
home,  whose  guest-room  the  author  describes  with  detail 
in  xiv.  17 — ^in  striking  contrast  to  Matt.  xxvi.  18  £  ;  John 
idii.  Iff. 

That  Luke,  who  practically  repeats  Mark's  description 
(xxii  12),  here  as  in  other  passages,  was  not  independent 
of  our  author,  we  shall  show  later  (§  61).  Luke  does  not, 
however,  repeat  the  sentence  with  which  Mark  begins  the 
account  of  the  last  supper.     "  And  when  it  was  evening. 
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he  Cometh  with  the  Twelve"  (xiv.  17).  We  have  a  sudden 
transition  to  the  present,  and  Mark  describes  the  approach 
and  arrival  of  the  announced  guests  as  if  he  were  in  the 
house  in  which  the  Passover  was  prepared  (n.  7).  Involun- 
tarily he  reproduces  the  impression  which  he  had  received 
at  the  time.  Here  the  opinion  of  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
mentist,  "  aliquibus  tamen  interfuit  et  ita  posuit,"  is  correct, 
and  the  oldest  tradition,  when  rightly  understood,  offers 
no  contradiction  (above,  pp.  428,  442  f. ).  The  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Mark  xiv.  17,  51  f.,  finds  independent  support 
in  the  narrative  of  Acts  xii.  12-17.  The  household  in 
which  Mark  grew  up  was  well-to-do ;  it  did  not  lack  for  ser- 
vants, and  the  house  had  room  for  a  considerable  gathering 
of  Christians.  The  fact  that  they  assembled  there  for  prayer 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  could  possibly  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  their  solicitude  for  the  imprisoned  Peter 
led  them  to  engage  in  tireless,  united  petition  on  his  be- 
half (xii.  5).  When,  however,  Peter,  who  knew  nothing 
of  this  fact,  sought  out  the  house  of  Mary  instead  of  going 
to  his  own  dwelling, — ^which  he  must  certainly  have  had, 
and  indeed,  as  the  narrator  clearly  indicates  (Acts  xii.  12), 
because  he  knew  that  there  would  be  a  large  gathering 
there  on  that  night, — ^the  most  natural  explanation  is  that 
it  was  the  Passover  night  (xii.  3  f.),  and  that  the  Jerusalem 
Christians  were  fond  of  celebrating  the  Passover  meal  in 
the  house  and  room  where  Jesus  had  celebrated  it  with 
the  apostles  just  before  His  death.  The  interpretation  of 
Acts  xii.  12-17  leads  to  the  same  result  as  that  of  Mark 
xiv.  17,  51  f.  Jesus  celebrated  His  last  Passover  in  the 
home  of  Mark,  and  the  son  of  this  household  is  the  author 
of  this  Gospel.  In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  spurious 
titles  of  honour  gathered  about  this  house  in  the  Church 
legends  (above,  pp.  428,  447,  n.  7),  they  must  contain  a 
grain  of  genuine  tradition,  since  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
they  should  have  grown  up  from  exegetical  combinations 
such  as  those  above.     The  father  (Mark  xiv.  14;  Matt. 
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XX vi.  18)  must  have  been  in  sympathy  with  Jesus  even 
before  His  death.  He  regarded  Him  as  a  rabbi,  and  gladly 
showed  Him  a  favour.  Jesus,  in  His  turn,  is  confident  of 
not  being  betrayed  before  His  time,  either  by  him  or  any 
member  of  his  household.  The  curiosity  which  led  the 
half-grown  boy  to  follow  the  Passover  guests  of  the  house 
is  entirely  conceivable,  and  we  can  also  understand  how  in 
riper  years,  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  he  should  mention 
briefly  his  own  part  in  the  great  events  which  he  narrates. 
Instead  of  indicating  the  ipse  fed  with  a  monogram,  as  do 
others,  he  paints  a  small  picture  of  himself  in  the  comer 
of  his  work  which  contains  so  many  figures.  What  he 
narrates  of  himself  is  no  heroic  deed,  but  only  a  thought- 
less action  of  his  youth. 

In  case  we  possessed  no  tradition  regarding  the  person 
and  relations  of  the  writer,  xiv.  17,  51  f.  would  not  be  the 
only  passages  from  which  the  reader  would  receive  the 
impression  that  the  narrative  of  the  book  is  that  of  an  eye- 
witness. This  would  be  the  most  natural  way  in  which  to 
explain  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  of  style  in  most  of 
the  accounts  (above,  pp.  461  f.,  481  f.,  n.  4).  There  are  other 
observations,  however,  which  are  against  this  impression. 
The  barest  comparison  of  Mark  ix.  14  with  Matt,  xvii  14, 
Luke  ix.  37,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  former  was 
written  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  to 
whom  aU  the  subjects  in  his  narrative  have  the  same 
interest,  nor  from  the  point  of  view  alone  of  the  chief 
person  in  the  narrative,  but  according  to  the  reading 
(iX5oyT€9  .  .  .  eliov,  i^BLJKSs  Armenian),  which  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Jesus  and 
His  three  most  trusted  disciples.  As  they  come  down 
from  the  mountain  and  draw  near  to  the  place  where  the 
other  apostles  are,  the  first  thing  which  they  notice 
is  a  large  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  apostles  are 
standing  engaged  in  discussion  with  the  scribes.  As  the 
four  approach  they  are  noticed  by  several  of  the  crowd 
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surrounding  the  persons  engaged  in  discussion.  The  crowd 
then  turns  and  leaves  the  scribes  and  the  nine  apostles 
standing,  and  (some  of  them)  run  to  greet  Jesus,  among 
them  the  father  of  the  possessed  child,  whom  the  disciples 
had  been  unable  to  heal.  Before  Jesus  reaches  the  scribes 
and  the  disciples  who  had  been  left  behind,  He  inquires  of 
the  crowd  the  occasion  of  the  animated  discussion.  Then 
He  suflFers  the  father  to  tell  his  story,  and  as  He  goes  on 
complains  of  the  wearisomeness  of  His  work  in  this  faithless 
generation.  He  commands  that  the  sick  child  be  brought 
to  Him,  but  does  not  perform  the  act  of  healing  until  the 
crowd  begins  to  press  about  Him  on  all  sides  (ver.  25).  The 
original  narrator  of  this  incident  was  evidently  one  of  the 
three  witnesses  of  the  transfiguration  upon  the  mountain, 
Peter,  John,  or  James  (Mark  ix.  2;  2  Pet.  i.  18).  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  it  was  Peter,  whose  narratives 
Mark  reproduced  in  several  parts  of  his  Gospel  so  accur- 
ately that  it  is  possible  to  recognise  his  source  from  the 
style  of  his  narrative.  The  attempt  was  repeatedly  made 
in  the  common  text  tradition  and  also  in  the  ancient 
versions,  for  palpable  reasons,  to  eliminate  this  peculiar 
style  of  Mark  both  in  xiii.  3  and  ix.  14.  If  the  sin- 
gular kirrffmra  is  to  be  retained  in  xiii.  3  with  t^BL, 
the  most  natural  explanation  is  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
original  account  of  Peter,  the  verse  ran  somewhat  as 
follows  :  "  Then  I  asked  the  Lord  confidentially,  and  James, 
John,  and  Andrew  joined  me  in  the  question."  It  may 
have  been  Peter  also  who  earlier  called  the  Lord's  attention 
to  the  beauty  of  the  temple  buildings  (xiii.  1,  eU  r&v 
fiaOfjT&v  avTov ;  cf.  xiv.  47).  At  all  events,  we  have  features 
here  not  found  in  Matt.  xxiv.  1-3,  Luke  xxi.  5-7,  which 
are  naturally  explained  by  assuming  that  Mark  is  repro- 
ducing the  account  of  one  who  took  part  in  the  scene. 
The  same  observation  is  forced  upon  us  by  xi.  12-14, 
20-25  (cf.  Matt,  xxi  18-22).  The  naive  detail  of  the 
narrative,  the  exact  indication  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
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various  incidents  in  the  story,  and  the  rabbi  with  which 
the  master  is  addressed,  have  been  mentioned  above  (p. 
482).  It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  what  is  said  in 
xi  14  appears  to  be  a  very  independent  remark,  "His 
disciples  heard  Him  (make  this  remark);"  but  that  is 
followed  in  xi  21  by  the  sentence,  "  And  Peter,  calling  to 
remembrance  (what  was  said  on  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
ceding day),  saith  unto  Him,  *  Rabbi,' "  etc. 

A  more  remarkable  account  than  that  which  we  have 
in  i  29  cannot  be  imagined,  "And  straightway,  when 
they  were  come  out  of  the  synagogue,  they  came  into  the 
house  of  Simon  and  of  Andrew,  with  James  and  John  " 
(n.  8).  The  subject  is  not  specifically  indicated,  but  from 
i.  16-21  is  without  doubt  Jesus,  Peter,  James,  John,  and 
Andrew.  But  why  are  the  four  apostles  mentioned  again 
by  name,  and  two  of  them  as  accompanying  the  others,  as 
if  they  were  not  already  included  in  the  subject  ?  Why 
is  the  plural  of  the  verb,  so  often  employed  elsewhere  to 
include  Jesus  and  those  with  Him  at  the  time,  not 
sufficient  here  (i  21,  vL  53,  ix.  14);  or,  if  the  author 
desired  to  mention  the  presence  of  the  disciples  expressly 
after  i.  216-28,  where  only  Jesus  is  spoken  of,  why  did 
not  an  expression  like  that  in  ii  15,  iii  7,  viii.  27  suffice? 
Peter's  original  account  at  the  basis  of  the  narrative 
evidently  ran  somewhat  thus  :  "  We  came  direct  from  the 
synagogue  to  our  house,  and  James  and  John  accompanied 
us ;  and  my  mother-in-law  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  and  we 
spoke  with  Him  at  once  concerning  her."  Mark  transfers 
the  narrative  from  Peter's  lips  into  the  language  of  another 
not  very  skilfully,  but  faithfully.  Peter  must  have  said 
"  our  house,"  not  "  my  house,"  because  it  was  the  dwelling 
of  his  brother  and  mother-in-law,  and  possibly  belonged 
to  the  latter  originally;  for  Peter's  own  home  W€is  in 
Bethsaida,  not  Capernaum.  Mark  translates  vM^v  by 
S^ficopo^  Koi  ^Avipiov,  and  then  returns  to  Peters  words, 
and  says  that  James  and  John  accompanied  the  others. 
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with  the  resulting  awkwardness  that  it  remains  uncleaf 
who  else  came  into  the  house,  in  particular,  whether  Jameis 
and  John  were  accompanied  by  Andrew  and  Peter.  The 
use  of  the  expression  Sififov  fcal  ol  fier  airoO,  i.  36,  to 
designate  the  (Usciples,  is  unparalleled  in  the  other  Gospel 
accounts,  and  represents  a  "  we "  of  Peter's  discourses. 
Just  as  the  expression  used  in  iii.  13  (n.  7)  shows  that 
the  choosing  of  the  Twelve  is  viewed  and  narrated  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  of  their  number,  so  the  exceedingly 
awkward  character  of  the  narrative,  iii.  16,  is  very  much 
easier  to  understand,  if  we  suppose  that  it  is  based  upon 
some  such  words  of  Peter  as  follows  :  "  He  chose  us  twelve, 
and  gave  me  the  name  Peter"  (cf.  Klostermann,  72). 
Otherwise  it  cannot  be  said  that  Peter  is  noticeably  pro- 
minent. He  is  one  of  the  first  four  to  be  called  to  assist 
Jesus  in  His  work  (i.  16-20,  xiii.  3),  and  one  of  the  three 
with  whom  He  was  most  intimate  (v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiv.  33). 
The  giving  to  him-  of  the  name  Peter  is  indicated  by 
a  word  (iii.  16,  cf.  per  contra,  Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  John  i. 
42).  His  great  confession,  viii.  29,  is  reproduced  in  the 
shortest  possible  form  (cf.  per  contra,  Matt.  xvi.  16-19 ; 
John  vi.  68  f. ;  also  Luke  ix.  20).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  resurrection  history,  xvi.  7,  he  is  no  more  prominent 
than  in  Luke  xxiv.  34;  John  xx.  2-9.  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  vii.  17,  though  he  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  Matt.  xv.  15  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  xiv.  47  (cf.  Matt. 
xxvi  51 ;  Luke  xxii.  50),  in  case  Peter  is  here  specifically 
meant  (John  xviii.  10).  The  narrative  concerning  him, 
which  we  have  in  Matt.  xiv.  28-31,  is  wanting  in  Mark 
vi,  50.  In  the  account  of  his  denial,  however,  the  close 
delineation  of  details  reappears ;  he  warms  himself  by  the 
fire,  the  reflexion  of  which  enables  the  maid  who  sees  him 
standing  there,  and  who  looks  vpon  him  scrutinisingly,  to 
recognise  his  features.  His  asseveration  that  he  does  not 
know  Jesus,  is  reproduced  with  greater  fulness  than  in  the 
other  Gospels.  Corresponding  to  the  more  pointed  way  in 
VOL.  11.  32 
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which  Jesus'  warning  prophecy  is  given,  the  narrative 
indicates  that  the  cock  crowed  twice  (xiv.  29-31,  54, 
66,  72).  It  would  not  have  been  natural  for  Peter,  in  a 
narrative  concerning  Jesus,  to  represent  himself  as  the 
chief  of  the  apostles,  as  the  rock  upon  which  Jesus  meant 
to  build  His  Church,  as  the  chief  steward  in  this  house,  and 
as  the  leader  who  was  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the 
company  of  the  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2,  xvi.  16-19 ;  Luke 
xxii.  32 ;  John  i.  42,  vi  69£,  xxi.  15-22).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  narrate  the  Passion  history  without 
giving  strong  expression  to  the  inglorious  part  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  same,  and  which  was  so  indelibly  stamped 
upon  his  memory.  The  lament  of  Jesus  over  the  human 
weakness  of  His  most  faithful  disciples  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  has  in  Matt.  xiv.  37  a  pointed  reference  to 
Peter  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Luke  xxii.  46,  and 
which  is  much  less  direct  in  Matt.  xxvi.  40.  Only  in 
Mark's  account  does  Jesus  call  Peter  by  name,  and  blame 
him  alone  because  he  could  not  watch  for  a  single  hour 
(n.  9). 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  disciple  John,  Mark 
did  not  write  a  narrative  which  reproduced  the  order  of 
events  (above,  p.  439).  This  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
frequently  in  Mark  a  new  narrative  is  introduced  by  Kai^ 
even  in  cases  where  the  preceding  context  has  no  chrono- 
logical connection.  In  i.  16,  40,  iii.  13,  the  descriptions 
which  precede  are  general ;  in  iiL  20  we  find  ourselves  in 
Capernaum  again  without  statement  to  this  eflfect,  though 
just  before  we  were  upon  the  mountain  (iii.  13),  where  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  other  things  besides  the  choosing 
of  the  disciples  took  place.  In  other  passages  the  events 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  succession  indicated, 
e.g.  in  i.  21,  notwithstanding  the  ev0i^  after  the  second 
Kai^  since  what  is  narrated  in  i.  16-20  could  not  have 
taken  place  on  a  Sabbath.  In  iv.  26  the  hearers  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  disciples  as  in  iv.  11,  21,  24,  but  the 
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words  are  addressed  to  the  multitude  again  as  in  iy.  1-9 
(cf.  iv.  33  f.) ;  so  that  the  account  belongs  after  iv.  10^  In 
the  first  half  of  the  book  especially,  where  the  influence  of 
the  governing  idea  is  strongest  (above,  p.  462  f. ),  the  content 
of  the  separate  narratives  is  throughout  the  connecting 
bond  among  them,  which  does  not  prevent  occasionally 
the  clear  indication  of  the  chronological  order  of  events 
(i.  29,  32,  35,  or  iv.  35,  v.  1,  21,  or  xi.  12,  20,  and  xiv.  12- 
xvi.  8).  When  Papias  reminds  us,  in  his  explanation  of  the 
opinion  of  his  teacher  John  concerning  Mark's  Gospel,  that 
Peter  was  under  the  necessity  of  arranging  his  accounts  of 
Jesus'  sayings,  upon  which  accounts  Mark  drew  in  many 
piassages  of  his  book,  in  accordance  with  the  practical 
purpose  of  his  discourses  and  the  necessities  of  his  hearers, 
he  implies  that  these  sayings  were  reproduced  with  a 
certain  freedom.  Their  use  for  edification  and  the  effort 
after  clearness  render  impossible  a  scrupulously  exact 
reproduction  of  Jesus'  words  spoken  years  before  undelr 
entirely  different  conditions.  This  is  the  case  in  Mark's 
Gospel.  Comparison  of  Mark  viii.  35,  x.  29  with  Matt, 
xvi.  25,  xix.  29,  Luke  ix.  24,  xviii.  29,  shows  that  the  fcal 
Sv€K€v  Tov  €vaYf€\iov^  which  occurs  in  both  passages,  is  only 
an  addition  due  to  an  intention  to  make  what  Jesus  had 
said  in  language  appropriate  to  that  situation  (evcKev  ifiov) 
applicable  to  every  Christian  after  Jesus'  departure  from 
this  world.  Likewise  the  mention  of  Jesus'  words  with 
Jesus  Himself  in  viii.  38  is  without  support  in  the  nearest 
parallels.  Matt.  x.  33  f. ;  Luke  xii.  9.  Further,  the  sharp 
distinction  between  the  rewards  which  one  has  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come, — ^which  we  notice  in 
X.  30  f.  when  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  29, — suggests  the 
endeavouring  of  the  preacher  to  guard  himself  against 
possible  misunderstanding.  The  comparison  of  Mark  ix.  1 
with  Matt.  xvi.  28,  Luke  ix.  27,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
saying  of  Jesus  about  His  return  in  the  lifetime  of  some 
of  His  contemporaries  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  30 ;  Mark  xiii,  30 ; 
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Luke  xxi  32), — ^a  saying  which  was  regarded  as  an  tin- 
solved  problem  in  the  apostolic  age  (John  xxL  22£), — is 
reproduced  with  puzzling  abruptness  in  Matthew,  replaced 
in  Luke  by  a  more  general  idea,  but  in  Mark,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  given  a  definite  didactic  turn  which  modifies  this 
more  general  idea.  Standing  as  it  does  in  inmiediate 
connection  with  a  direct  prophecy  of  the  second  coming  of 
Jesus  as  the  judge  of  the  world  (viii  38),  the  expression 
about  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  power 
cannot  have  exactly  the  same  meaning,  but  points  to 
events  which,  while  proving  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  in  the  world  for  the  believers  who  experience 
them,  are  only  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  His  personal  return.  If  t6  fiSikvyfia  rrj^  ipniMoaew^  iarff- 
Kora  Sttov  ov  &*  is  the  correct  reading  in  Mark  xiii.  14, 
then,  in  spite  of  grammar,  the  verse  contains  a  definite 
interpretation  of  a  saying  which  in  its  original  indefinite 
form  is  found  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  and  which  was  developed 
in  the  apostolic  age,  principally  in  view  of  events  which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  CaUgula  (voL  i. 
pp.  228,  235  ff.).  Mark  ii.  27  gives  a  suitable  reason  for 
the  saying  of  Jesus  which  follows,  a  saying  preserved 
also  in  Matt.  xiL  8 ;  Luke  vi.  5.  The  same  general 
thought  we  find  in  John  vii.  22,  23 ;  but  as  the  verse 
stands  in  Mark  is  it  not  the  interpretation  of  a  preacher  in 
his  narrative?  The  distinction  of  the  Uteral  fix)m  the 
spiritual  temple  in  xiv.  58  (cf.  per  contra,  Matt,  xxvi  61 ; 
John  ii.  19 ;  Acts  vi.  14)  sounds  exactly  as  if  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  preacher's  narrative  had  been  taken 
over  into  the  account.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  ex- 
pression Sri  Xpurrov  i<rre  (ix.  41),  added  as  an  explana- 
tion of  hf  T^  ovofjutrl  /jLov  (cf.  Matt.  X.  42),  is  not  the 
language  of  Jesus  but  of  His  Church  (Rom.  viii.  9 ;  1  Cor. 
iil  23 ;  2  Cor.  x.  7).  Of  itself  it  is  possible  that  Mark 
arbitrarily  introduced  into  the  tradition  which  he  received 
all  these  additions,  which  in  the  usage  of  the  Christian 
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Church  and  in  the  interpretations  of  the  Church  teachers 
were  ascribed  to  Jesus  Himself.  But  this  is  against  the 
assumption  of  scrupulous  exactness  and  conscientiousness 
in  reproducing  Peter's  discourses,  for  which  Mark  is 
praised  by  his  contemporaries,  and  of  which  we  have 
gained  an  impression  from  numerous  passages  of  his  work. 
The  assumption  is  also  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact 
that  other  authors,  like  John  and  Matthew,  who  handle  their 
material  with  perceptibly  greater  freedom  than  Mark,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles,  kept  such  historical 
inaccuracies  out  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Such  free  repro- 
duction of  Jesus'  words  is  to  be  ascribed,  first  of  all,  to  the 
missionary  preacher  and  Church  teacher,  Peter,  who  was 
conscious  of  possessing  faithful  recollections,  and  who  did 
not  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  commands  of 
Jesus  and  their  proclamation  in  the  apostolic  teaching 
(2  Pet.  iiL  2 ;  cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  20).  When  John  became 
acquainted  with  Mark's  Gospel,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
Peter  were  again  alive,  and  as  if  he  were  hearing,  as  in 
earlier  years,  his  story  about  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus ; 
and  so  he  called  the  evangelist  Mark,  Peter's  interpreter. 

The  testimony  of  the  disciple  John,  as  correctly  inter- 
preted by  Papias  and  the  tradition  generally,  when  rightly 
understood  and  kept  free  from  later  exaggerations,  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  Mark's  having  employed 
other  sources  and  helps  besides  his  recollection  of  Peter's 
narratives.  He  himself  indicates  here  and  there  that  what 
he  gives  is  selected  from  a  fuller  narrative,  cf.  iv.  2,  33  f., 
xii.  1,  38.  He  seems  to  be  excerpting  from  a  longer  dis- 
course when,  contrary  to  his  habit,  he  reproduces  the 
instructions  to  the  disciples  in  vi.  8  f.,  in  indirect  discourse, 
and  then  in  vi.  lOf.  gives  a  single  saying  in  direct  form, 
as  if  beginning  the  narrative  again.  The  brief  account 
of  the  temptation,  some  of  the  details  of  which  are  un- 
intelligible (i.  13),  is  not  here  given  in  a  form  in  which 
accounts  of  such  events  are  wont  to  pass  from  mouth 
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to  mouth,  but  is  presented  in  a  way  that  impresses  one 
as  being  an  excerpt  taken  from  a  written  exemplar. 
Positive  judgment  on  this  point  must  be  reserved,  how- 
ever, until  after  other  accounts  employing  related  material 
have  been  investigated 

1.  (P.  4SS.)  With  r^ard  to  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  woida  in  the  N.T.,  see 
vol.  i.  15-22.  Mark  uses  such  words  (1)  in  sections  wbicli  are  peculiar  to 
him :  Boaptjfyytt,  iii.  17 ;  t<lxl>aBQf  vii.  34 ;  (2)  in  sections  to  which  Matt,  and 
Luke,  or  one  of  the  two,  offer  paraUels,  corresponding  more  or  less  closely, 
but  expressed  in  a  purely  Qreek  form  :  Kavavtuot,  iii  18  (so  also  Matt  x.  4, 
but  (lyXwr^ff,  Luke  yi.  16);  vaKiBa  Kovfi,  v.  41;  Kopfiav^  viL  11  (dSpov,  Matt.  xy.  5, 
but  the  Aramaic  word  in  xxvii.  6) ;  Baprifioios  along  with  vi6f  Tt/ioiov,  x.  46 ; 
po^Sovri,  X.  61  (KVfHt,  Matt.  xx.  33 ;  Luke  xviii.  41) ;  pa/9^  ix.  6  {Kvpi€,  Matt 
xyii.  4 ;  inundra^  Luke  ix.  33X  xi  21  (not  in  Matt,  xxi  20)  ;  once  in  xiv.  46, 
where  Matt.  xxvi.  49  also  has  it ;  twice  in  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  xxvi.  26,  without 
parallels  in  Mark ;  not  at  all  in  Luke,  but  eight  times  in  John ;  o/S^  xiv.  36; 
a/ii^y,  iii.  28,  viii.  12  (not  in  Matt,  xii  31,  39,  xvL  4),  xii.  43  (oXi/^&r,  Luke 
xxi.  3),  xiv.  26  (not  in  Matt.  xxvi.  29 ;  Luke  xxii.  18) ;  also  (3)  in  sections 
where  the  parallels  also  give  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  expression :  aiuiv  (see 
under  No.  2) ;  yttwa^  ix.  43-47 ;  BccXCc/SovX,  iii.  22 ;  irarmfaSf  iii.  23,  26, 
viii.  33 ;  oHravvOf  xi.  9, 10  (so  Matt.  xxi.  9,  John  xiL  13,  but  not  Luke  xix,  38); 
TiBtnifAavtij  xiv.  32  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  avoided  by  Luke  xxii.  39 ;  John  xviii.  1); 
TokyoBoy  XV.  22  (Matt,  xxvii.  33,  John  xix.  17 ;  only  the  translation  Luke 
xxiii.  33) ;  cXoi,  etc.,  xv.  34  (Matt,  xxvii.  46,  vol.  i.  15  ;  without  parallels  in 
Luke  or  John).  The  passages  in  which  Matthew  gives  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
words  or  names  which  are  lacking  in  Mark  have  no  parallels  at  aU  in  the 
latter  Gospel  (Matt.  v.  22,  xvi.  17).  Xavavaia  is  hardly  to  be  included  here 
(Matt.  XV.  22,  cf.  Mark  vii.  26). 

2.  (P.  488.)  Hitadg,  Ueber  Johannes  Marcus  und  seine  Schriften,  oder 
welcher  Johannes  hat  die  Offenbarung  verfasstf  1843,  S.  29-37,  66  ff.,  has  called 
attention  to  the  Hebraising  style  of  Mark  with  special  emphasis.  Elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.  a  double  dvo  is  unheard  of;  likewise  avfiiroa-ia  and  trpaa-ud 
doubled  in  a  distributive  sense,  vi.  7,  39,  40  (cf .  the  writer's  Hirt  des  Hermas^ 
490) ;  also  the  oath  formula  with  ct,  viii.  12 ;  elsewhere  only  in  O.T.  quota- 
tions, as  Heb.  iii  11,  iv.  3,  though  perhaps  also  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  Pleonastic  use 
of  avToVf  avrrjs  kt\.  with  the  relative  i.  7,  vii.  26.  The  use  of  koI  to  carry  on 
the  narrative,  instead  of  syntactical  articulation,  is  not  so  noticeable  in  Mark 
as,  say,  in  1  Mace.,  but  decidedly  more  frequent  than  in  the  other  Gospels 
and  Acts ;  cf.  for  example,  lifark  iii.  13-19.  In  Bruder's  Konkordanz^  under 
"jcm  in  oratione  historica,"  p.  466  ff..  Matt,  occupies  4  columns,  Luke  6^, 
John  Ij,  Acts  2},  while  the  short  Gospel  of  Mark  occupies  6^.  Even  where 
the  relation  is  adversative  he  is  satisfied  with  icat,  vi.  19,  xii.  12 ;  dKXd  he 
hardly  uses  except  after  native  clauses. 

3.  (P.  489.)  With  the  simple  HiXor^  xv.  1,  cf.  Matt,  xxvii  2,  Uovri^ 
HiXor^  r^  i^ycfuSvi.  The  equally  simple  form  in  Luke  xxiii.  1  is  prepared  for 
in  iii.  1 ;  cf.  xiii.  1.  John,  writing  considerably  later,  everywhere  assumes 
acquaintance  with  the  main  facts,  and  perhaps  his  readers  already  knew 
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Pilate  (xviii.  29)  from  a  baptismal  confession  (1  Tim.  vi.  13,  above,  p.  131, 
n.  20 ;  cf.  the  writer's  work,  Doi  Apost.  Synibolvm,  39-44,  68  f.).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  title  is  given  to  Herod  Antipas  when  he  is  first  introduced, 
vi.  14,  to  be  sure  not  the  exact  title  of  tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7 ; 
Matt.  ziv.  1 ;  Acts  xiii.  1),  but  that  of  king.  If  one  reflects,  however,  that 
Matthew,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  the  official  title  (xiv.  1),  calls  him 
king  in  the  narrative  (xiv.  9= Mark  vi.  22  ;  cf.  ver.  23,  Pa<r(Xila ;  John  iv. 
46,  /3a<riXtie($ff),  and  that  Josephus  also  speaks  occasionally  of  Archelaus, 
who  had  likewise  received  and  borne  no  royal  title,  although  he  hoped 
to  receive  one  from  Rome,  as  king,  and  of  his  rule  as  /Soo-iXcvctv 
(cf.  Matt.  ii.  22,  and  §  56,  n.  4),  it  is  evident  that  one  has  to  do  with  a 
usage  current  among  the  Palestinians,  who,  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great  (Matt.  ii.  1 ;  Luke  i.  5)  and  the  designation  of 
Herod  Agrippa  i.  as  king  (Acts  xii.  1),  did  not  cease  to  speak  of  "  king, 
kingdom,  royal  officers,"  etc.  So  too  Mark,  although  he  knew  that  this 
Herod  had  inherited  only  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  his  father  (vi  21, 
FaXiXo/aff),  and  of  course,  also,  that  he  had  not  received  his  full  title.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  in  Mark  vi.  17  there  is  real  ignorance  of 
the  complicated  family  relationships  of  the  Herods ;  see  §  66,  n.  6.  Only 
Mark  xi.  13,  and  not  Matt.  (xxi.  19),  who  wrote  for  Palestinians,  observes 
that  there  are  no  fresh  figs  at  the  Passover  time.  In  Rome  they  did  not 
know  when  figs  ripened  in  Palestine. 

4.  (P.  489.)  On  the  Latin  see  voL  i  pp.  41  f.  64  ff. ;  KtvrvpUv,  Mark 
XV.  39,  44,  45;  in  the  parallel  passages  and  everywhere  else  in  the  N.T. 
only  UaT6vTapxoi  or  -xi/r  (Matt.  4  times,  Luke  3  times,  Acts  14  times,  but 
Ooi^l  of  Peter  Ktvrvplav  4  times,  so  also  the  Syrian  translators,  where 
the  original  has  the  Qreek  word,  e.g.  Sc.  Matt.  viiL  5-13,  Luke  xxiii.  47 ;  and 
Ss.  Matt,  xxvii.  54) ;  <rflrcieovXara>p,  vi  27,  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  but  in 
the  Targum  and  Midrash ;  similarly  XcyM^v,  v.  9, 15  (also  Luke  viii.  30 ;  Matt, 
xxvi.  53,  vol.  L  66) ;  drjvapiov,  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5  (also  Matt.  6  times, 
Luke  3  times,  John  twice,  Rev.  twice) ;  ^^on/r,  vii.  4,  8,  which  is  not,  as 
Epiphanius,  de  Ment.  55  (ed.  Lagarde,  199  f .),  thought,  a  Qreek  word  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  but  is  deformed  from  the  Latin  eextariuif  and  was  also  current 
among  the  Jews  as  ntso'p  and  ncoios  ;  cf.  Krauss,  Lehnwifrterf  ii.  293,  535,  only 
Mark  in  the  N.T. ;  also  <^paycXXovy,  xv.  l6=flageUare  (also  Matt,  xxvii.  26, 
cf.  John  ii.  15) ;  Krjva-o^^  xii.  14  (also  Matt.  xxii.  17,  19 ;  vol.  i.  p.  66) ;  and 
Kodpdvrrf?^  xii  42  (Matt.  v.  26) ;  irpoirwpiov,  xv.  16  (Matt,  xxvii.  27 ;  John 
xviii.  28,  33,  xix.  0;  Acts  xxiii.  35;  Phil.  i.  13).  On  the  other  hand, 
Kpdfifiaros  (Mark  5  times,  John  5  times,  Acts  5  times)  is  not  the  Latin 
grcibatuSf  but  vice  vena  a  Macedonian  word  (Lobeck,  ad  Phryn.  62)  used 
in  the  common  Qreek  speech,  but  despised  by  the  Atticists,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Latins  as  well  as  by  the  Jews.  The  parallel  passages  them- 
selves  show  that,  as  has  been  said  above,  p.  489,  the  occurrence  of  these  Latin 
words  cannot  of  itself  prove  that  Mark  was  written  in  a  Latin-speaking 
region.  They  had  all  (even  Ktvrvplav^  Krauss,  ii.  529)  gone  over  into  the 
current  speech  of  Palestine.  It  might  also  be  a  mere  matter  of  taste  that 
Luke  preferred  the  Qreek  ff>6pot  to  the  Latin  ceneue  in  xx.  22,  and  bvo  Xcirra 
to  quadram*  in  xxi.  2.  The  decisive  point  is  that  Mark  explains  Qreek  by 
Latin  :  xii.  42,  \€nr^  dvo,  $  ianv  Kodpavrrjs ;  and  xv.  16,  lfa»  lifg  ovX^r,  6  iurw 
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wpaiT^fHov,  Ab  a  counterpart  to  tlie  former,  Plutarch  (Fiia  Cic,  zxix.)  aajB  to 
his  Qreek  readers,  of  the  Bomans,  t6  \€vr6TaTov  (of.  t^  Xe^rrov)  rov  x<^ov 
vofiitrfutrot  Kovadpdprtfv  fjcdXovv  (fll.  jeaXovo-iv,  see  Blass,  ET,  X.  186).  If 
iKoXovv  is  the  correct  reading,  the  explanation  of  the  imperfect  is  not,  as  Blaas 
supposes,  that  the  Quadrans  was  not  minted  after  Trajan's  time  (which,  more- 
over, is  only  Mommsen's  conjecture),  for  Plutarch  wrote  under  Trajan,  and 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  introduction  of  Uie  mark  and  pfennig 
coinage  a  German  historian  would  make  himself  ridiculous  by  using  the 
imperfect  to  introduce  a  bit  of  archaeological  instruction  regarding  the  meaning 
of  thaler  and  groschen,  gulden  and  kreuzer.  It  is  only  because  Plutarch's 
narrative  deals  with  past  time  that  he  gives  his  infonnation  in  the  imperfect 
(see  vol.  iii  §  69,  n.  6).  The  discussions  betwe^i  Blass  and  Bamsay  {ET,  x. 
232,  287,  336)  have  only  made  it  evident  that  it  could  not  possibly  occur  to 
one  who  was  writing  for  Qreeks  to  explain  the  common  expression  dvo  Xtwrd 
by  the  word  Kodpdimjs — a  word  to  them  at  least  much  less  familiar;  cf. 
Bamsay,  ET,  x.  232.  This  is  just  the  situation  in  Mark  xv.  16.  To  sa|^rt 
his  assertion — ^which  has  no  support  whatever  in  the  tradition — that  Maii^  is  a 
translation  ai  an  Aramaic  book,  Blass  {loc,  oU.)  says  that  S  itmv  wpair^ptop  is 
a  mistranslation  of  avX^,  which  there  denotes  not  palace,  but  courtyard.  The 
word  has  the  latter  meaning  only  in  xiv.  6Q  ("bdow  in  the  oourt,"  in 
distinction  from  the  transaction  in  the  hall  ^  above,"  the  scene  of  the  preceding 
narrative),  but  not  in  xiv.  54  (Matt.  xxvi.  (8).  The  Sanhedrin  does  not 
assemble  in  the  "courtyard  of  the  high  priest''  (Matt.  xxvL  3),  which  would 
be  an  extraordinary  expression  in  any  case,  but  in  the  residence  of  the  hi^ 
priest,  c(H)sisting  of  various  buildings,  courtyards,  and  so  forth.  In  contrast 
with  Pilate's  dealings  with  the  Sanhedrin  and  people^  which  took  place  in 
the  street  before  his  residence  (Mark  xv.  1-15,  cf.  John  xviii.  28  f.),  it  is  said 
in  XV.  16  that  the  soldiers  led  Jesus  into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  without 
specifying  whether  the  following  scene  took  place  in  an  enclosed  building 
or  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  The  use  of  ff  mikq  to  denote  the  ruler's 
abode  for  the  Ume  being  was  common  with  all  Greek  writers  (cf .  Forsch.  xv. 
276 ;  also,  for  example,  Epist,  Aristeas,  ed.  Wendland,  p.  48.  12,  21,  80. 15, 
but  p.  50.  9, 17  &Kpa,  royal  residence.  On  rpturo^pwy  see  vol.  i.  551 1  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  peculiar  expressions,  often  altered  by  copyists, 
avfi^Xtov  dtdovoi,  iii.  6  (BL,  etc.;  Elostermann,  ^t=eden);  <l>aip€rah 
xiv.  64  (for  doKct=the  ambiguous  videtur  ?)  ;  paniapLotriv  avrop  TKafiov^  xiv.  65 
(verberibus  eum  acceperwU) ;  €vipdKt»v,  xiv.  72  ;  frouj<ra$  t6  iKavov,  xv.  15 
{satiefacere)^  are  to  be  considered  Latinisms,  and  what  value  they  have  ui 
determining  the  historical  and  local  circumstances  of  Mark's  Gospel. 

5.  (P.  489.)  Concerning  Rufus  (Rom.  xvi.  13)  see  vol.  i.  392.  There  is 
no  tradition  about  him  and  his  brother  Alexander,  independent  of  the  N.T. 
Alexander  and  Rufus  are  called  companions  of  Andrew  and  Peter  in  the 
Acts  of  Anda-ew  and  Peter  (Ada  Apocr,,  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  2. 117. 
5,  118.  9,  119.  13 ;  cf.  Lipsius,  Apohr.  A,  G.  i.  553,  617,  621,  ii.  part  2.  77, 
79,  83  ;  Papadop.  K'erameus,  Cat.  Bibl.  Hieros.  iL  497,  No.  8).  Other  fables 
in  Forbes  Robinson,  Copt.  Apocr,  GospeU,  p.  50.  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ixxviii  13, 
evidently  confuses  the  nameless  mother  of  Rufus  (Rom.  xvi.  13)  widi  the 
Mary  of  Rom.  xvi.  6  (vol.  i.  430),  where  he  probaWy  read  ^fwy,  and  identified 
these  with  the  women  under  the  cross  (John  xix.  25).    The  old  tradition. 
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used  by  Epiphanius  in  his  confused  way,  probably  referred  to  that  "  other 
Mary,"  the  mother  of  James  "the  less"  and  a  Joseph  (Matt,  xxvii.  56, 
xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xv.  40,  47,  xvi.  1).  The  interest  in  this  Mary  and  her  sons, 
which  Mark,  in  contrast  to  Matthew,  mentions  and  presupposes  on  the  part 
of  his  readers,  and  other  traces  of  a  (Joseph)  Barsabbas  Justus  (Acts  i.  23 ; 
Papias  in  Eus.  H,  E.  iii.  39.  9)  in  the  early  Roman  Church  {Acta  Apocr.y  ed. 
liipsius,  i.  108.  13,  116.  12)  in  fact  makes  probable  the  identity  of  the  Mary 
of  Rom.  xvi.  6  with  the  "other  Mary"  of  Matthew  (cf.  Forseh.  vi.  348-^0). 
If  this  is  BO,  we  would  have  a  companion-piece  to  "  Simon  of  Gyrene,  the 
father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus"  (Mark  xv.  21).  This  narrative  presup- 
poses that  this  Simon  was  known  to  the  Jews  as  one  who  esteemed  Jesus, 
and  was  therefore  pointed  out  to  the  soldier  who  had  charge  of  the  execution 
{ZKom.  Matt.  703).  He  was  therefore  not  a  festival  pilgrim  from  abroad, 
but  a  Jew  of  Gyrene,  dwelling  in  or  near  Jerusalem.  The  ayp6s  from  which 
he  was  coming  into  Jerusalem  (Mark  xv.  21)  must  have  been  his  country- 
place  outside  of  the  city,  cf.  Lightfoot's  note  to  Mart.  Polyc,  chap.  v.  In  any 
case  he  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Simon  Niger,  Acts  xiii.  1  (a  conjecture 
made  by  Spitta,  Die  Apodlegesch.  S.  134,  and  not  yet  abandoned  {UnUrsuch. 
iiher  den  Bm,  S.  73)) ;  for,  since  the  Lucius  who  is  named  with  him  is  referred 
to  as  "of  Gyrene,"  this  designaticm  is  indirectly  denied  concerning  Simon 
Niger. 

5a.  (P.  490.)  Acts  (iii.  1-iv.  31,  viii.  14)  gives  evidence  of  the  prominence 
of  Johji,  for  it  mentions  James  only  in  connection  with  his  own  execution, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  joins  John  with  Peter ;  cf.  also  Luke  xxii  8  ;  John 
xiii.  23  f.,  XX.  3  ff.,  xxi.  26-22.  Paul  also  in  Gal.  L  18  f.  does  not  name  along 
with  Peter,  James  the  son  of  Zefoedee,  who  was  then  living,  but  just  as  in 
Gal.  ii.  9  in  relation  to  a  later  incident,  he  mentions  another  James  in  con- 
nection with  Peter  and  John. 

6.  (P.  491.)  For  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  the  fleeing 
youth  see  p.  446  f .  above.  Among  modern  writers  the  combination  j^tesented 
above  was  first  brought  forward  as  a  conjecture  by  Olshausen,  Komm,  zvm 
NT^f  ii.  474,  and  then  more  carefully  elaborated  by  Klostermann,  281  f.,  337  f. 
The  reading  €is  ns  veavia-Kos  (AE,  etc.,  against  «BGDL  Ss  S^,  the  Egyptian 
and  Latin  versions,  which  have  km  v€avi<rKos  [or  viavia-Kos  84]  rts)  is  evidently 
conformed  to  ver.  47  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  another  of  the  apostW 
circle  is  referred  to  here.  The  addition  oi  veavia-Koi  after  avrov,  which  has 
still  less  support,  presupposes  that  the  fleeing  youth  was  not  one  of  the 
disciples,  but  one  of  the  drjfios ;  cf.  Anonymus  in  Catena  •  in  Ma/rc^  ed. 
Possimus,  327. 

7.  (P.  493.)  To  be  sure,  epxea-Bai  does  not  always  mean  to  come,  but 
sometimes  also  to  go.  Matt.  xvi.  5,  24 ;  Mark  x.  1,  xi.  13a  (in  distinction  from 
136),  John  vi.  17,  but  also  Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1  (cf.  ZKom.  Matt.  678,  n. 
48),  a  signification  which  appears  particularly  in  dTripxea-Bcu,  8i4pxf<rdaiy  and 
sometimes  also  in  i^ipx^aBai^  e.g.  John  iv.  30  ("  they  went  out  of  the  city  and 
eaane  to  i^im").  But  it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  an  fpxea-dM  entirely 
undefined  which  describes  the  movement  from  the  standpoint,  not  of  the 
goal,  but  of  the  starting-point.  After  Mark  xiv.  16,  if  the  standpoint  of  the 
narrative  thus  far  was  to  be  preserved,  Jesus*  going  to  the  house  could  be 
expressed  only  by  air^X^cv,  €7rop€v6rj,  or  similar  terms     It  is  instructive  to 
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compare  iii  13,  where  it  is  not  said,  "Jesus  called  them  and  they  came" 
(of.  Luke  viL  8,  for  example),  but  ''they  went  to  Him,"  so  that  one  sees  that 
the  story  is  not  told  from  the  standpoint  of  the  one  who  called  and  awaited 
the  result  of  his  call,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  disciples  who  were 
summoned  (cf.  Elostermann,  70), 

8.  (P.  496.)  The  alterations  of  i.  29  (B  i$€\Bii>v  ?X^€v,  D  b  c  e  q  S^  practi- 
t!ally  the  same)  are  not  improvements,  for  by  them  the  presence  of  Peter  and 
Andrew  is  actually  excluded.  Ss  is  peculiar :  ''  And  he  went  out  of  the 
synagogue  and  came  into  the  house  of  Simon  Cephas — Andrew  and  James 
and  John  were  with  him — and  the  mother-in-law,"  etc. 

9.  (P.  498.)  Eusebius,  DenuyMtr,  iii.  5.  89-96,  and  more  explicitly 
Theoph.  (Syriac  trans.)  v.  40,  on  the  supposition  that  Peter  spoke  through 
Mark,  found  the  omission  of  the  contents  of  Matt.  xvL  17-19  and  Mark's 
more  detailed  account  of  Peter's  denial  an  indication  of  the  apostle's  freedom 
from  all  self-sufficiency. 


§  54.  THE  TRADITION  EEGARDING  MATTHEW 
AND  HIS  GOSPEL. 

The  Matthew  who  occupies  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
place  (n.  1)  in  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles  in  the  N.T.  is 
the  only  person  who  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  Gospel  which  bears  this  name.  In  only  one  passage 
is  he  called  a  tax-gatherer  (Matt.  x.  3),  and  here  with  the 
narrative  of  ix.  9-13  in  view.  We  find  exactly  the  same 
account  with  all  its  details  in  Mark  ii  13-17;  Luke  v. 
27-32  with  reference  to  a  tax-gatherer  Levi  Since  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  incident  is  related  in  all 
three  cases,  this  Levi  must  be  identified  with  the  apostle 
Matthew.  This  takes  for  granted,  of  course,  that  Matthew 
is  trustworthy,  which,  however,  we  have  no  reason  to 
question  in  this  instance,  because  there,  is  no  conceivable 
reason  why  a  writer  should  identify  the  apostle  Matthew, 
in  whom  later  he  shows  no  particular  interest,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  not  mentioned  again  anywhere  in  his  book,  with  a 
man  of  another  name,  the  accoimt  of  whose  call  in  the 
other  two  reports  which  have  come  down  to  us  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  apostles.  The  difference  is  to  be 
accounted  for  as  foUows : — In  the  account  of  his  calling, 
Mark  and  Luke  employ  the  name  by  which  he  was 
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commonly  known  at  the  time;  while  in  Matthew  the 
name  which,  according  to  the  four  lists  of  the  apostles, 
was  regularly  used  to  designate  him  as  an  apostle  and 
member  of  the  Christian  community,  is  employed  also  in 
this  passage  of  the  history.  Whether  Jesus  gave  him  a 
new  name  as  He  did  other  of  His  disciples,  and  if  so, 
why  the  particular  name  Matthai  ("Gift  of  Yahweh") 
was  chosen,  we  do  not  know  (n.  1).  In  view  of  the  way 
in  which  the  tax-gatherers  were  hated  by  the  Jews,  a 
person  who  had  given  up  this  calling  must  have  been 
doubly  glad  to  be  known  by  another  name.  His  father, 
Alphseus  (Mark  ii.  14),  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the 
Alphseus  whose  son  James  was  also  one  of  the  Twelve ; 
since,  if  Matthew  and  this  James  were  brothers,  it  would 
be  so  indicated  in  the  lists,  as  are  the  brothers  Peter- 
Andrew  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  particularly  in  Matt.  x.  3, 
Acts  i.  13,  where  they  are  mentioned  together. 

As  a  tax-gatherer  in  Capernaum,  in  the  territory  of 
Herod  Antipas,  Matthew  was  not  a  Roman  official,  but 
stood  either  directly  in  the  service  of  the  reigning  prince 
(cf.  John  iv.  46 ;  Luke  viii.  3),  or  under  the  person  who 
had  the  taxes  of  the  city  or  a  larger  district  in  tenure. 
In  order  to  fill  this  office  he  must  have  had  considerable 
readiness  with  the  pen,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Aramaic 
dialect  of  the  land,  must  without  question  have  been  able 
to  use  Greek.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  He  interrupted 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and  also  from  the  result  of 
the  call,  Jesus  must  have  intended  that  Matthew,  like  the 
fishermen  earlier,  should  give  up  his  former  vocation  and 
attach  himself  to  Him  as  a  constant  companion  and  future 
worker.  Such  a  demand  and  Matthew's  immediate  com- 
pliance presuppose  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Jesus 
for  a  long  time,  had  been  affected  by  His  preaching,  and 
felt  the  utmost  confidence  in  Him.  Consequently,  for  a 
considerable  time  he  had  been  one  of  those  publicans  and 
sinners  who  more  than  others  in  Galilee  felt  drawn  to 
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Jesus  (Matt.  xL  19;  Luke  viL  34,  xv.  1).  A  laarge 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  himseli^ 
and  of  like  feeling,  he  invited  to  a  feast  in  his  house,  in 
order  to  celebrate  along  with  them  and  with  Jesus  the 
decisive  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  life  (n.  2). 
Exactly  when  Matthew  became  a  constant  companion  of 
Jesus  cannot  be  determined,  at  least  not  here  in  passing. 
So  much,  however,  may  be  said,  namely,  that  according 
to  the  accounts  in  the  N.T.  he  had  not  been  a  companion 
and  disciple  of  John  prior  to  his  association  with  Jesus, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  first  six  of  the  apostdic  group ; 
he  had  no  part  in  the  series  of  events  which,  according 
to  John  i  19-iv.  54  (or  v.  35),  preceded  the  arrest  of  the 
Baptist ;  and  after  this  event  and  the  beginning  of  Jesus' 
extensive  prophetic  work  in  Galilee  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  publican  became  a  n^ular  disciple. 
Others  had  been  for  some  time  constant  companions  of 
Jesus.  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  mentioned  as  already 
the  most  trusted  of  the  disciples  on  the  day  in  which 
Matthew  received  his  call  (Mark  v.  37 ;  for  the  order  of 
events  cf.  Matt.  ix.  11,  14,  18).  The  battle  with  the 
Pharisees  was  already  in  full  progress.  The  choosing  of 
the  apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  almost  at 
hand.  That  is  all  that  the  N.T.  relates  concerning  the 
apostle  Matthew.  The  meagreness  of  the  record  about 
him,  with  the  corresponding  implication  that  he  was 
called  late,  and  was  one  of  the  less  important  of  the 
apostles,  gives  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
first  Grospel  particular  weight.  If  the  name  had  been 
chosen  arbitrarily,  an  Andrew  or  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
a  Philip  or  a  Thomas,  would  have  been  preferred  to 
Matthew.  The  reports  which  we  have  outside  the  N.T. 
concerning  Matthew  are  so  late,  so  fantastic,  and  in  part 
so  confused  on  account  of  the  interchange  between  the 
names  Matthew  and  Matthias,  that  they  possess  no 
historical  value  (n.  3).      This  also  shows  tiiat  the  name 
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Matthew  was  not  one  that  would  be  naturally  chosen  for 
a  Grospel  in  circulation  in  the  Church,  the  origin  of  which 
Gospel  was  unknown,  or  whose  real  origin  one  would  wish 
to  conceal.  That  the  author  himself  did  not  make  it  a 
point  to  be  known  as  the  apostle  Matthew,  or  to  pass  for 
the  same,  is  perfectly  clear. 

For  the  oldest  and  most  important  report  concerning 
Matthew's  literary  activity  we  are  indebted  to  Papias,  just 
as  we  have  to  thank  him  for  the  oldest  report  regarding 
Mark  as  a  writer  of  gospel  history.  What  Eusebius 
preserves  is  not  an  opinion  of  the  presbyter  John,  but 
what  Papias  says  himself  (n.  4).  Papias'  words  read : 
"  Matthew  compiled  the  sayings,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  but  everyone  translated  the  same  as  best  he 
could."  The  Greek  expressions  used  by  Papias  show  even 
more  clearly  than  this  English  translation  that  the  whole 
emphasis  rests  upon  the  contrast  between  the  language  in 
which  Matthew  wrote  and  the  translation  which  this 
rendered  necessary,  but  which  not  everyone  who  attempted 
it  could  make  successfully.  The  emphasis  does  not,  as 
has  been  so  often  assumed  since  Schleiermacher  (above, 
p.  411),  rest  upon  the  result  of  Matthew's  literary  work. 
He  does  not  begin  by  saying  that  among  others  the 
apostle  Matthew  also  had  written  a  book,  but  he  speaks 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  does  the  Presbyter  con- 
cerning Mark  (above,  p.  439  ff.),  under  the  presupposition 
that  the  readers  are  aware  that  Matthew  had  written,  and 
that  they  are  familiar  with  his  work.  He  states  what 
possibly  is  not  known  to  them  all,  namely,  that  Matthew 
did  not  write  in  the  language  of  Papias  and  his  readers, 
but  in  Hebrew,  a  language  with  which  they  were  not 
familiar.  For  this  reason  Papias  could  use  the  extremely 
abbreviated  expression  tA  xAyta  to  designate  the  subject 
of  Matthew's  work.  There  can  be  no  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  tA  Xo^ul  was  the  title  of  a  work  known  at  the 
time.     A  Hebrew  book  could  not  well  have  had  a  Greek 
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title ;  but,  apart  from  this,  a  title  translated  by  the  Greek 
tA  X^ia,  or  rather,  if  it  were  a  title,  by  >m^ui  without 
the  article,  would  have  been  an  incomprehensible  puzzle. 
"Oracles,"  or,  according  to  the  predominating  usage, 
"Divine  Oracles,"  would  have  been  an  utterly  senseless 
title  for  a  book  which  certainly  was  not  a  collection  of  all 
the  words  of  God's  revelation  or  of  single  oracles,  but 
which  dealt  with  Jesus.  Moreover,  if  there  was  a  work 
with  this  title  which  at  the  time  of  Papias  and  in  his 
vicinity  was  assigned  without  contradiction  to  the  apostle 
Matthew,  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  for  every  trace 
of  it  to  disappear  from  the  remaining  literature.  Papias 
does  not  say  that  the  author  of  the  known  Logia  was  the 
apostle  Matthew,  but  he  says  that  the  distinguished 
apostle  Matthew,  whom  he  had  already  mentioned  in  his 
preface  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Nor  does 
any  author  of  the  ancient  Church,  not  even  those  who  are 
quite  at  home  in  the  extra-canonical  Gospels  and  kindred 
literature,  as  Irenseus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerome,  ever  say  anything  of  a  book  of  this  title,  much 
less  of  such  a  book  from  Matthew's  hand.  This  universal 
sUence  is  conclusive  evidence  that  these  persons  had  never 
read  or  heard  anything  of  such  a  work.  Consequently  it  is 
also  very  improbable  that  such  a  work  existed  in  Papias' 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unemphatic  position  of  the 
rk  \6yia  and  the  lack  of  all  explanatory  definition  of  the 
words  exclude  the  possibility  of  Papias  having  meant  that 
Matthew,  in  distinction  from  other  authors  who  narrated 
also  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  limited  his  account  to  the  words. 
The  only  possibility  left  is  to  suppose  that  Papias  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  content  of  Matthew's  writing  was 
known,  and  used  an  abbreviation  of  the  same,  which  in 
its  connection  could  not  be  misunderstood.  According  to 
the  title,  Papias'  entire  work  was  devoted  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Xo7ia  tevpM/cd.  He  had  always  been  a 
searcher  after  "The  commands  that  are  given  from  the 
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Lord  to  our  feith,  and  that  come  from  the  truth  itself," 
as  he  says  in  the  preface.  That  is,  he  was  a  searcher 
after  the  words  of  Jesus,  not  His  deeds.  As  to  the  books, 
moreover,  which  dealt  with  Jesus,  those  parts  which 
contained  the  words  interested  him  by  far  the  most. 
This  is  indicated  by  his  comment  upon  John's  judgment 
concerning  Mark.  John  mentions  as  the  subjects  which 
Mark  had  handled,  without  giving  the  exact  chronological 
order,  the  "words  or  deeds  of  Christ";  Papias  speaks 
only  of  the  "words  of  the  Lord,"  which  were  without 
ordered  connection  in  the  discourses  of  Peter,  upon  which 
Mark  drew.  From  this  we  may  assume  that  here  also, 
where  he  uses  the  words  rh  \6yia  to  designate  the  subject 
of  Matthew's  work,  he  mentions  only  that  part  of  the  book 
to  which  his  own  special  interest  was  directed,  without 
thereby  implying  that  Matthew  did  not  record  also  deeds 
of  Jesus  and  the  historical  occasions  of  all  the  words  which 
he  preserved. 

The  idea  of  a  collection  of  sayings  by  Matthew,  or  even 
of  a  work  bearing  the  remarkable  title  \6yia,  has  there- 
fore no  support  from  the  words  of  Papias.  It  lacks  also 
internal  probability ;  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Jesus' 
words  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  were  spoken  in 
conversation  with  His  disciples  and  in  discussion  with  His 
opponents.  According  to  the  tradition,  upon  which  we 
are  in  any  case  dependent,  even  the  longer  discourses  had 
definite  occasion  in  outward  events,  without  knowledge 
of  which  they  cannot  be  understood,  and  which  must 
have  been  communicated  for  their  intelligent  transmission. 
They  are  pictures  which  could  never  have  existed  without 
frames,  in  literature  any  more  than  in  fact  (n.  4).  When, 
now,  Papias  sets  in  contrast  to  the  fact  that  Matthew  com- 
piled the  Logia  in  Hebrew,  the  other  fact  that  for  this 
reason  a  ipfjnriveveiv  was  necessary,  which  everyone  exercised 
according  to  his  ability,  it  is  self-evident  (1)  that  ipfiffveiieiv 
here  can  mean  only  translating ;  and  (2)  that  this  was  a 
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translation  into  the  Greek  language,  which  did  not  need  to 
be  mentioned  expressly,  because  this  was  the  language  of 
Papias  and  his  readers.  Those  who  knew  Hebrew  required 
no  translation  of  a  Hebrew  document,  and  the  Phrygian 
bish(^  knew  nothing  of  hearers  or  readers  unfamiliar  with 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek.  (3)  The  fact  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  has  been  paid  to  it  heretofore,  that  Papias  does 
not  speak  of  the  translation  of  Matthew's  writing,  but  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  which  it  contained.  The  idea  that  the 
words  rfpfAi]veva€  S*  airrh  (sc.  rh  Xiyia)  l/cacrro^  mean  that  a 
number  of  written  translations  or  revisions  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  were  made,  can  be  arrived  at  only  under  the  pre- 
supposition already  shown  to  be  untenable,  that  t^  Tdyut 
was  the  title  of  a  book.  Even  if  this  presupposition  were 
as  correct  as  it  is  palpably  false,  the  construction  would  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  words ;  the  fact  to  which  they  are 
supposed  to  attest  Papias  would  have  to  express  in  some 
such  way  as  this  :  ttoXXoI  Be  rrjv  rod  MarOalov  avyypa^v 
fipfiijvevcav  or  €pfJ/r)V€iJ€iv  iTrej^elpfftrav.  Then  we  would  have 
the  impossible  puzzle  to  solve,  how  so  many  written  trans- 
lations, say  five  or  six,  of  which  Papias  still  had  know- 
ledge in  125,  so  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  life  and 
recollection  of  the  Church,  and  were  replaced  by  the  sixth 
or  seventh  translation,  which  is  the  only  one  preserved  in 
all  the  Greek  MSS.,  and  the  only  one  which  was  made  the 
basis  of  all  the  ancient  versions.  We  are  freed  from  all 
these  historical,  linguistic,  or  logical  impossibilities  as  soon 
as  we  realise  that  Papias  is  talking  about  oral  translation^ 
and,  indeed,  oral  translation  such  as  was  made  in  assem- 
bli^  of  Greek-speaking  Churches  or  congregations  whose 
language  was  mixed.  We  cannot  recall  the  fact  too  often 
that  the  oral  translation  in  the  religious  assembly  of  books 
written  in  a  foreign  language  played  an  important  r61e  not 
only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  in  the  Christian  Church  of 
antiquity  (cf.  vol.  i.  11  £,  23;  GK,  i.  39-60).  For  the 
benefit  of  Christians  who  did  not  know  Greek,  in  Jerusalem 
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and  Scythopolis  all  the  Scripture  readings,  prayers,  and  dis- 
courses were  translated  orally  into  Aramaic  in  300  as  in  400, 
and  certainly  very  much  earlier.  Before  the  preparation  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  such  oral  translation  was  the  only  means 
employed  by  Occidental  Christians,  who  were  ignorant  of 
Greek,  for  the  transference  of  the  words  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
the  apostolic  letters  from  Greek  into  Latin.  Among  the 
Africans  who  knew  only  Latin,  this  was  the  case  until  Tertul- 
lian's  time;  whereas  among  the  Punic-speaking  population  of 
the  same  province  in  the  time  of  Augustine,  and  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul,  it  was  never  otherwise.  From  this  point  of  view 
Papias'  statement  is  very  luminous.  Then  the  €/caa-To<;,  which 
is  out  of  place  when  his  words  are  interpreted  to  refer  to  a 
number  of  Greek  translations  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  is 
limited  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  Christians  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  who  attempted 
to  make  the  content  of  a  Hebrew  book  intelligible  to  con- 
gregations with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  this  language. 
It  was  necessary  for  them  to  translate.  There  were  per- 
sons, like  the  disciples  John  and  Aristion,  Philip  and  his 
daughters, — to  confine  ourselves  to  Papias'  vicinity, — who 
certainly  possessed  considerable  ability  in  this  direction, 
but  not  everyone  requested  to  do  the  work  was  equally 
skilled  in  translation,  and  it  was  possible  to  succeed  once 
and  fail  the  next  time.  The  work  was  burdensome,  and 
the  method  of  discourse  defective.  We  have  a  repetition 
of  conditions  and  occurrences  such  as  are  described  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  11-19,  26-28  in  another  connection.  Now 
we  understand  the  distributive  eicacrro^  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  26) ; 
on  each  occasion — and  this  could  recur  hundreds  of  times 
— the  question  arose  as  to  how  the  acting  interpreter 
would  succeed  in  edifying  the  congregation  by  his  trans- 
lation. It  is  also  clear  why  Papias  did  not  think  of  the 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Matthew,  but  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  it  contained.  Through  Hebrew  Christians 
the  existence  of  a  great  sermon  which  Jesus  had  preached 
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on  the  mouiitain  became  known,  which  was  recorded  in 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  but  not  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which 
was  in  circulation  in  the  province  of  Asia  at  the  time  (above, 
pp.  444,  456  n.,  16).  If  this  or  some  other  discourse  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  congregations  in  Ephesus  or 
Hien^lis,  it  must  be  through  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew 
Christian.  It  was  never  the  Book  of  Matthew  which  was 
translated,  but  always  and  only  single  pericopes  froni  the 
same,  and,  what  was  the  chief  point  for  Papias,  always 
a  portion  of  the  \07Aa  tcvpicucd.  Papias'  words  give  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  history  of  the  Christian  worship  at  a  time 
when  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  did  not  yet  exist  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  while  there  were  still  numerous  Hebrew 
Christians  who  possessed  a  Hebrew  Matthew.  Papias 
does  not  describe  Christian  worship  as  conducted  during 
his  younger  years ;  in  this  case  he  would  have  used  the 
imperfect  {fipinfiveve)  to  express  the  fact  that  the  reading 
of  sections  of  Scripture  in  Greek  was  exchanged  for  the 
translation  of  Hebrew  pericopes.  Neither  does  he  describe 
a  condition  of  things  in  existence  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  (ipfj/rjvevcL),  but  employs  the  aorist  (^p/tijvevo-e)  to 
indicate  that  it  was  something  belonging  entirely  to  the 
past.  It  was  so  once ;  when  Papias  wrote  it  was  no 
longer  necessary.  This  statement  carries  with  it  the 
explanation  why  it  was  that  the  earlier  state  of  things  of 
which  Papias  speaks  was  no  longer  in  existence  when  he 
wrote.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Hebrew  book  made 
familiar  by  reiterated  translation  and  doubtless  also  highly 
prized  should  have  been  forgotten,  possibly  because  the 
other  Gospels  were  a  sufficient  substitute,  or  because  the 
interpreters  who  knew  the  language,  the  emigrants  from 
Palestine,  had  died  out  in  Asia  Minor.  In  this  case  there 
would  have  been  no  longer  any  Matthew,  and  Papias 
would  no  longer  have  had  any  interest  in  speaking  of 
Matthew's  literary  work  He  did  have  such  an  interest, 
however,  because  when  he  wrote  there  was  a  Greek  Gk)spel 
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whose  content  purported  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Matthew.  The  same  process  must  have  taken 
place  here  that  we  observe  elsewhere  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Just  as  the  oral  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Palestinian  and  other  Oriental  synagogues  was 
finally  crystallised  in  the  written  Targums,  and  just  as 
Cyprian's  Latin  Bible  grew  out  of  the  translation  of  the 
Greek  Bible  in  the  African  Church  into  which  TertuUian 
gives  us  a  glimpse,  so  the  Greek  Matthew  is  the  final 
outcome  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  testi- 
fied to  by  Papias,  in  the  Greek  congregations  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  perhaps  also  in  other  regions. 

We  know  also  from  other  sources  that  when  Papias 
wrote,  125  A.D.,  or  possibly  somewhat  later,  that  the  Greek 
Matthew  was  not  only  in  existence,  but  already  somewhat 
widely  circulated.  To  mention  only  the  most  striking 
evidence,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (130  a.I).)  cites  as  Holy 
Scripture  the  saying  which  we  find  preserved  in  Matt.  xxii. 
14,  and  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  (110  a.d.), 
a  friend  of  Papias  (Iren.  v.  33.  4),  also  in  the  Didache 
(probably  written  at  the  same  time),  we  find  several  sen- 
tences peculiar  to  Matthew  employed  as  if  they  were  the 
common  property  of  the  Christian  Churches  (n.  5).  The 
Greek  Matthew,  which  is  the  only  known  source  to  which  we 
can  refer  these  citations,  was,  however,  universally  accepted 
as  a  work  of  Matthew  (above,  p.  386  S.;  below,  n.  5). 
Consequently,  the  data  for  the  history  of  Matthew  derived 
from  other  sources  confirms  the  interpretation  of  Papias' 
testimony  given  above.  The  latter  remains,  however,  of 
inestimable  value,  since  Papias  gives  us  no  mere  literary- 
historical  report  of  uncertain  origin  handed  on  by  him, 
but  testifies  to  a  condition  which  had  existed  for  a  long 
time  in  his  native  Church,  an  unfortunate  condition 
burdening  the  Church's  life,  beyond  one's  imagination. 
If,  during  Papias'  earlier  years,  there  was  a  Hebrew  Gospel 
purporting  to  be  the  apostle  Matthew's,  which  persons  in 
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the  province  of  Asia  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
lating into  Greek,  often  orally  in  the  manner  which  he 
describes,  it  is  (1)  incontrovertible  that  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  book  in  question  was  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic, 
see  below),  and  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  Greek 
translation  or  recasting  of  the  same.  (2)  The  tradition 
that  Matthew  wrote  this  Hebrew  book  was  just  as  firmly 
believed  as  that  regarding  Mark's  authorship  of  the  Gospel 
bearing  his  name,  since  this  Hebrew  book  was  much  read, 
translated,  and  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  work  of  the 
apostle  Matthew  at  a  time  when  personal  disciples  of  Jesus 
and  other  "  Hebrews  "  from  Palestine  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  (3)  This  shows  that  the 
book  whose  oral  translation  appeared  to  be  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  existence  of  a  Greek  book  bearing  the 
name  of  the  same  author  was  no  unknown  work  The 
transference  of  Matthew's  name  firom  the  Hebrew  to  the 
Greek  Grospel,  which  took  place  under  the  eye  of  Fapias 
and  of  others  who,  like  himself,  were  disciples  of  apostles, 
presupposes  that  in  this  circle  the  Greek  Gospel  was 
regarded  as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  Hebrew  book, 
i.e.  as  a  substantially  correct  translation  of  the  same. 

We  are  not  informed  in  so  many  words  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  this  transition.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  another  Greek-speaking  province 
outside  of  Asia  where  the  Hebrew  Matthew  was  in  use, 
and  since  we  are  informed  by  Papias  that  this  Gospel  had 
been  translated  orally  for  a  long  time  in  the  Churches  of 
Asia,  the  only  natural  inference  is  that  the  change  from 
the  Hebrew  to  the  Greek  Matthew  was  made  in  this 
region.  In  view  of  the  practical  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  work,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  left  until 
only  one  or  two  interpreters  were  to  be  found  capable  of 
executing  the  translation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered very  probable  that  the  Greek  Matthew  originated 
before  the  close  of  the  first  century  in  the  province  of 
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Asia,  whence  it  was  circulated,  and,  in  view  of  the  wit- 
nesses cited,  more  probably  before  90  than  after  100. 
The  fact  that  the  name  of  the  translator  of  this  book,  like 
those  of  all  the  ancient  Bible  translators,  has  disappeared, 
requires  no  explanation  (n.  6).  There  are  two  things, 
however,  that  must  not  be  forgotten,  first,  that  Papias' 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  oral  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Matthew  was  not  always  made  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory,  will  hold  good  also  of  one  of  these 
oral  translators  who  wrote  out  the  Greek  Matthew.  Then, 
secondly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  least  one  Greek 
Gospel,  that  of  Mark,  was  already  in  circulation  in  his 
vicinity  (above,  p.  444  f.)  when  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew 
was  prepared. 

The  report  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew 
was  often  recalled  in  the  ancient  Church  and  never  con- 
tradicted (n.  7).  Undoubtedly,  Papias'  work  and,  after 
325,  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  which  was  widely 
read,  contributed  much  to  the  circulation  of  this  tradition. 
This  is  not  enough,  however,  to  render  Papias  entirely 
responsible  for  the  same.  Origen,  whose  writings  betray 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  acquaintance  with  Papias'  work, 
speaks  of  the  original  language  of  Matthew  with  as  much 
confidence  as  does  Irenseus,  who  had  read  Papias'  book. 
The  Alexandrians  received  the  information  from  another, 
or  indeed  an  additional  source.  The  Alexandrian  teacher 
Pantsenus  is  reported  to  have  found  on  the  occasion  of 
his  journey  to  India,  i.e.  probably  to  South  Arabia 
(before  180),  a  Gospel,  written  in  Hebrew  characters  and 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  use  among  the  Christians  in  this 
region.  These  Christians,  who  for  this  reason  are  called 
Hebrews,  are  reported  to  have  held  this  Gospel  to  be  a 
work  of  Matthew,  which  they  claimed  to  have  received 
through  the  apostle  Bartholomew,  to  whose  preaching  they 
were  said  to  owe  their  Christianity  (n.  7).  Regardless  of 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  statements  and 
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opinions  of  these  Jewish  Christians,  they  had  a  tradition 
that  Matthew  wrote  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  which,  in  any  case, 
was  not  derived  from  the  Greek  work  of  the  Phrygian 
bishop.  It  was  at  that  time  at  the  latest,  however,  that 
Pantaenus  learned  this  same  tradition  and  brought  it  to 
Alexandria.  The  opinion  that  the  entire  tradition  of  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  due  to  an  error  of  Papias, 
who  had  heard  of  the  Aramaic  Grospel  in  use  among  Jewish 
Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  proper  understanding  of  Papias'  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Hebrew  Matthew,  and  unsuited  to  explain  the 
circulation  of  the  tradition  regarding  the  same,  but  is  in 
itself  also  historically  improbable.  For,  to  our  knowledge, 
the  Jewish  Christians  in  question,  the  Nazarenes,  never 
called  their  only  Gospel  (the  so-called  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews)  after  Matthew  {GK,  ii.  723);  and  the  older 
scholars  who  deal  with  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
Clement,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  do  not  say  anything 
which  indicates  that  it  was  closely  related  to  Matthew. 
Only  those  who,  like  IrensBus  (n.  7),  were  unacquainted 
with  the  conditions  and  Scriptures  of  Jewish  Christians 
in  the  far  East  were  liable  to  be  led  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  Ebionites,  as  these  Jewish  Christians 
were  indiscriminately  called,  used  only  the  Hebrew 
Matthew.  The  tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew 
for  the  Hebrews,  together  with  the  reported  existence  of 
a  Hebrew  Gospel  in  use  among  Jewish  Christians,  and 
uncertain  reports  of  correspondence  between  the  Greek 
Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  gave  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  the  latter  was  the  original  upon  which 
the  Greek  Matthew  was  based.  Jerome,  who  was  exactly 
informed  as  to  the  facts,  gave  occasional  support  to  the 
view  in  order  to  establish  a  reputation  for  being  also  a 
N.T.  scholar  by  rediscovering  the  Veritas  hebraica.  These 
obscure  statements  and  errors  are  not  the  source  of 
the  tradition  regarding  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  but  pre* 
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suppose  its  existence.  In  reality  the  relation  between 
the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Greek 
Matthew  is  very  close.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
accepted  as  proved  that  no  relation  of  dependence  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  Greek  Matthew  exists,  or 
vice  versa  (GK,  ii.  704-723),  we  have  a  new  proof,  entirely 
independent  of  the  witness  of  Papias,  that  the  Greek 
Matthew  goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  original  which  is  also 
the  basis  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  In  every  case 
where  Jerome  speaks  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew 
as  a  book  in  his  possession,  he  means  this  Aramaic  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenes  {GK^  ii.  648  ff.,  681  f.).  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  book  shown  to  Pantsenus  by  Jewish 
Christians  in  South  Arabia  was  likewise  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  But  it  is  just  as  possible  that 
at  that  time  copies  of  the  original  Matthew  were  really 
preserved  in  this  far-off  comer  of  the  Christian  world. 
In  his  account  of  the  incident,  Eusebius  expresses  surprise 
(n.  7)  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew  should  be  still  in  exist- 
ence in  Pantsenus'  time  (180),  as  he  concluded  from  the 
incident  which  he  narrates.  This  fact  shows  us  that  the 
learned  bishop  of  Csesarea,  who  had  the  largest  Christian 
library  of  the  fourth  century  at  his  disposal,  would  have 
sought  in  vain  for  the  Hebrew  Matthew  in  his  age  and 
vicinity.  When  Epiphanius  repeats  what  he  had  heard 
from  eye-witnesses  about  a  Hebrew  Matthew  and  also  a 
translation  of  John's  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Jews  in  Tiberias  in  330  (n.  7),  and  states, 
further,  that  this  Hebrew  Matthew  was  not  a  translation 
but  the  original,  the  latter  is  an  incorrect  addition  of  his 
to  the  otherwise  credible  narrative  which  he  had  heard. 
It  is  possible  that  here  also,  as  so  often  by  Jerome,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  taken  to  be  the  original 
MattheWi  It  is  improbable,  however ;  since,  in  the  first 
place,  as  already  remarked,  the  single  Gospel  used  by  the 
Nazarenes  was  not  called  by  Matthew's  name,  and,  in  the 
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second  place,  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  a  Hebrew 
John  and  Acts  indicates  rather  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew, 
like  the  other  two  books,  was  a  translation  from  the  Greek. 
These  Aramaic  translations  originated  from  the  oral  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  N.T.  which,  according  to  traditions  which 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time,  was  still  customary  in  the 
Churches  of  these  regions  in  300.  Large  portions  of  the 
same  are  preserved  for  us  in  the  Evangdiarium  Hieroso- 
lymitanum  and  the  accompanying  fragments  of  other  N.T. 
books.  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  translation 
is  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  several  part*  of  the  same, 
including  the  three  books  mentioned,  were  in  existence  as 
early  as  330.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  translation  of 
Matthew,  as  of  the  other  N.T.  writings,  goes  back  to  a 
Greek  original.  Here  we  have  a  new  proof  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  original  Hebrew 
Matthew  no  longer  existed  in  Palestine.  No  one  would 
translate  Matthew's  Gospel  from  the  Greek  into  the  ver- 
nacular if  the  original  Gospel  written  in  this  language 
were  still  in  existence.  The  same  is  true  of  the  oldest 
Gospel  translations  of  the  East  Syrians  (Sc,  Ss),  in  which 
Matthew  is  also  dependent  upon  the  Greek.  The  Hebrew 
Matthew  has  disappeared.  And  why  not  ?  The  Nazarenes 
who  retained  their  native  language  had  their  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  not  later  than  150.  Other  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  had  a  Greek  translation  of  their  own 
apparently  from  170  onwards  {GK,  ii.  724-742).  By  100 
at  the  latest,  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
perhaps  also  of  other  regions,  where  once  the  Hebrew 
Matthew  was  orally  translated  with  great  eflFort,  were  in 
possession  of  a  Greek  translation  which  was  considered  in 
every  sense  a  substitute  for  the  original.  After  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  none  of  the  Churches  that  we  know 
anything  about  had  any  interest  in  retaining  the  Hebrew 
Matthew.  The  disappearance  of  the  book  in  no  way  ob- 
scures the  clear  traces  of  its  earlier  existence.     Scholars  who 
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regard  our  Matthew  as  an  original  Greek  work  (n.  8)  have 
not  succeeded  in  showing  the  unanimous  tradition  against 
them,  which  goes  back  into  the  first  century,  to  be  in  error, 
and  therefore  have  not  succeeded  in  setting  it  aside. 
Further,  the  assumption  that  Matthew  himself  wrote  his 
Gospel  both  in  Greek  and  in  Hebrew  stands  in  irreconcil- 
able contradiction  with  the  testimony  of  Papias,  when 
rightly  understood,  which  rests  upon  the  experience  of  a 
large  section  of  the  Church,  and  it  finds  no  support  in  the 
tradition.  How  the  theory  goes  to  pieces  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  it  with  the  text  itself,  we 
shall  show  later  (§  56). 

The  evidence  derived  from  its  original  language  showing 
that  Matthew  was  written  for  Hebrews,  i.e.  for  non- 
Hellenised  Jews  in  Palestine,  is  frequently  stated  by  the 
Fathers.  No  more  definite  tradition  than  this  appears  to 
be  at  the  basis  of  the  statement  occasionally  made  that 
the  original  readers  were  Jews  who  had  been  already  con- 
verted to  Christianity  (n.  7).  The  objection  can  be  made 
at  once  on  purely  external  grounds,  that  James  and  Judas, 
as  well  as  Peter  in  2  Peter,  wrote  in  Greek  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  If 
the  readers  whom  Matthew  had  in  mind  were  of  exactly 
the  same  character,  in  using  Hebrew  he  would  be  depart- 
ing from  the  rule  which  we  find  otherwise  to  be  observed. 
Matthew's  use  of  the  i^paU  SidXeKroi:,  like  Paul's  (Acts 
xxii.  2),  indicates  that  he  has  in  view  compatriots  and 
countrymen  in  general,  and  wrote  the  book  in  the  vernacular 
because  he  desired  to  show  also  in  this  outward  manner  his 
geniune  Israelitish  feeling,  and  to  bring  its  contents  as  close 
to  their  hearts  as  possible.  The  choice  of  the  language  was 
one  of  the  means  by  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  his 
apologetic  purpose, — a  means  which,  to  say  the  least,  would 
have  been  unfortunately  chosen  if  it  was  Hebrew  in  the 
strict  sense,  i.e.  the  sacred  language  of  the  O.T.,  or  the 
modernised  Hebrew  of  the  rabbis.     In  this  case  he  would 
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have  transferred  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  His  conversa- 
tions with  friend  and  foe  out  of  the  language  of  the 
common  people  (Aramaic)  into  a  learned  language  little 
understood  by  the  majority,  especially  the  poor,  to  whom 
first  of  all  the  gospel  was  to  be  brought.  The  assumption 
may  be  rejected  at  once  as  historically  impossible.  The 
language  in  which  Matthew  wrote  could  have  been  no 
other  than  the  language  of  Jesus,  "  the  original  language 
of  the  gospel"  (§  1),  the  Aramaic  vernacular  of  Palestine 
(n.  9). 

The  only  tradition  regarding  the  time  of  composi- 
tion which  is  of  sufficient  age  and  definiteness  to  be  of 
value  has  been  abeady  discussed  (above,  p.  392  ff.).  It  is 
limited  to  the  two  points  :  that  (1)  of  the  four  evangelists 
Matthew  wrote  first,  and  (2)  his  gospel  was  written  be 
tween  61  and  66.  For  the  latter,  Irenseus  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  only  witness ;  but  he  speaks  with  a  definiteness  and 
certainty  which  indicates  dependence  upon  older  sources 
(n.  10). 

1.  (Pp.  606,  507.)  The  position  of  Matthew  in  the  lists  is  not  always  the 
same ;  in  Mark  iii.  18  and  Luke  vi.  15 :  6th  Bartholomew,  7th  Matthew, 
8th  Thomas ;  in  Matt.  x.  3 :  6th  Bartholomew,  7th  Thomas,  8th  Matthew ; 
in  Acts  i.  13 :  6th  Thomas,  7th  Bartholomew,  8th  Matthew.  In  the  fact 
that  Matthew  alone  in  his  list  calls  himself  the  publican,  and  puts  his 
name  after  that  of  his  avCvyos  Thomas,  Eus.  Demonstr.  iii.  5.  81-86 ; 
Theophan,  v.  38,  saw  a  proof  of  his  humility.  Cf.  Grig.  Schol,  in  Prov. 
(Tischendorf,  Not  God,  Sin,  pp.  78,  119)  ;  Didascalia,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  44.  9  IF.; 
Epiph.  Rcer,  li.  6  ;  also  Barnabas  v.  9.  In  the  DicUessarony  a6cording  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Syrian  Ischodad  of  the  ninth  century  (given  by  Goussen,  Stud, 
Btbl,  i.  66,  cf.  Harris,  Fragments  of  the  Comm.  of  Ephrem  on  the  Diatesmron, 
p.  101 ;  ThLh,  1895,  p.  499),  the  five  apostles  invariably  placed  first  were 
followed  by :  6th  Bartholomew,  7th  Thomas,  8th  Matthew  the  publican, 
9th  James  Lebbaeus,  son  of  Alphseus,  10th  Simon  Cananseus,  11th  Judas,  son 
of  James,  12th  Judas  the  traitor.  So  Ss  in  Matt.  x.  3  f.,  except  that  James 
the  son  of  Alphseus  has  not  the  added  name  Lebbseus.  Tatian  seems  to  have 
found  a  6  before  kgI  Af^^ato£  in  Matt.  x.  3  (or  Mark  iii  18),  or  to  have 
invented  it  in  the  effort  to  harmonise  the  lists.  This  combination  presupposes 
the  reading  'laKcaPov  instead  of  Afvfv,  Mark  ii.  14,  which  Tatian  shared  with 
D  and  the  old  Latins  according  to  Ephrem,  Exposit,  p.  58,  and  which  was 
also  known  to  many  Greeks,  and  probably  was  before  Origen  as  well  (cf. 
Forsch.  i.  130 ;  Tischend.  and  Matthai  on  Mark  ii.  14,  iii.  18 ;  Matt.  x.  3 ; 
Sc,  Ss  on  Mark  ii.  14  are  unfortunately  lacking)..    Acvir,  which  is  written 
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Atfifjt  in  Orig.  c.  Cels,  i.  62,  waa  miatakenly  identified  with  Afpfialos.  Since 
the  same  publican  who  in  Luke  v.  27  was  called  Levi,  with  the  addition 
t6v  tov  'AX^ov,  according  to  Cod.  D,  was  called  James  the  son  of  AlphsBUS 
in  Mark  ii.  14,  according  to  the  same  text,  it  followed  that  the  apostle  James 
the  son  of  Alphseus  was  also  a  publican.  Tatian,  therefore,  found  it  appro- 
priate to  put  the  two  publicans  together  among  the  apostles.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  Luke  v.  27,  29  Levi  without  addition,  in  Mark  ii.  14  Levi, 
0on  of  Alpheeus  (so  also  Oospel  of  Peter,  ziv.  60  from  Mark),  is  the  original 
text;  and  also  that  in  Mark  ii.  13-17,  Luke  v.  27-32  the  same  event  is 
recorded  as  in  Matt.  ix.  9-13.  Now,  as  this  publican  bears  the  name 
Matthew  in  Matt.,  and  in  Matt.  x.  3  the  apostle  is  expressly  characterised  as 
the  publican  mentioned  shortly  before,  the  identity  of  Levi  and  Matthew 
really  followed  of  necessity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Church.  Neverthe- 
less the  distinction  between  the  two  publicans,  called  by  Jesus  in  very  similar 
circumstances,  is  found  not  only  in  the  Valentinian  Heracleon,  which  is  passed 
over  without  criticism  by  Clement  in  his  report  of  it  (Strom,  iv.  73),  but  also 
in  Orig.  e.  Gels,  i.  62,  who  says  expressly  that  this  Levi  did  not  belong  to  the 
number  of  the  apostles,  in  contradiction  to  which  the  preface  of  his  in  Epist, 
ad  .Bom.  (Delarue,  iv.  460)  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the  whole  discussion 
about  the  names  of  the  apostles  comes  from  the  translator  Rufinus.  Cf .  also 
Ephrem,  ExposU,  Ev.  Cone  287 ;  Forsch.  i.  130.  This  distinction  was  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  that,  say,  between  Peter  and  Cephas,  in  so  far  as  Mark 
iii.  18,  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13  do  not  indicate  the  identify  of  Levi  with  an 
apostle.  This  follows  only  from  the  comparison  with  Matt.  ix.  9,  but  should 
not  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who,  like  Origen,  acknowledge  the  credi- 
bility of  Matt.  The  cases  where  to  a  Hebrew  name  is  added  a  Latin  one  (John 
— Mark,  Saul — Paul,  Jesus — Justus)  or  a  Greek  one  (Judas — Aristobulus, 
Jonathan — Jannai — ^Alexander,  vol.  i.  37)  are  not  wholly  analogous  to  the 
combination  of  Levi  and  Matthew  in  one  person.  Nor  is  the  union  of  the 
father's  name  with  one's  own  exactly  similar  (Joseph  Bar-Saba,  Acts  i.  23 ; 
Simon  Bar-Jochanan,  John  i.  42,  xxi.  15-17 ;  probably  also  Nathanael  Bar- 
Tliolmai,  vol.  i.  31).  Yet  we  do  also  find  two  independent  Hebrew  names 
applied  to  one  person,  as  *l<o(rrf<f>  6  koi  Kam<^,  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2. 2.  As  a  rule, 
one  is  probably  a  by-name  received  later,  as  Joseph  Kabi  (Jos.  Ant,  xx.  8. 11), 
Simon  Kepha,  Joseph  Bamaba.  Just  this  is  to  be  presumed  in  the  case  of 
Levi — Matthew,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Simon — Kepha  (Peter),  Joseph — 
Bamaba,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  by  which  the  man  was  famed  among 
Christians,  and  by  which  in  his  own  lifetime  he  was  regularly  called,  was  the 
later  of  the  two.  With  historical  precision  Mark  ii.  14,  and  Luke  v.  27,  29 
following  him,  have  stated  that  the  publican  at  the  time  of  his  call  was  known 
as  Levi,  while  in  Matt.  ix.  9  the  name  which  he  uniformly  bore  as  apostle 
and  in  the  Church  is  carried  back  into  the  story  of  the  call.  This  corresponds 
with  the  fact  that  until  he  has  related  Peter's  change  of  name  (iii.  16)  Mark 
speaks  of  him  only  as  Simon  (i.  16,  29,  36),  whereas  the  second  name  is  intro- 
duced at  once  in  Matt.  iv.  18,  and,  except  for  the  solemn  moments,  x.  2,  xvi. 
16  f .,  is  used  exclusively.  That  tradition  tells  us  nothing  of  Levi's  renaming, 
and  its  occasion  follows  from  the  fact  that  tradition  leaves  him  personally 
altogether  in  the  background.  It  is  only  Mark  iii.  17  that  tells  us  even  of 
John  and  James,  that  Jesus  gave  them  the  surname  of  Boanerges,  and  then 
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it  is  simply  the  fact  we  learn  and  not  the  circumstances  and  occasion.  The 
same  is  true  of  Nathanael  as  regards  double  naming.  According  to  John  L 
46-61,  he  was  one  of  the  first  disciples,  and  according  to  John  xxL  2  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  most  intimate  circle,  and  so  certainly  one  of  the 
apostles  (cf.  John  vi.  66  ff.)*  -^^^  7®^  ^®  ^  missing  from  all  the  lists  of 
apostles,  unless  he  is  identical  with  Bartholomew,  who  is  the  sixth  in  order 
in  Matt,  Mark,  and  Luke,  as  Nathanael  is  the  sixth  disciple  of  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  the  correct  understanding  of  John  i.  36-51.  Tlie  formation  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  lAaBBaios  (so  in  the  oldest  MSS.  KB,  and  also  D,  instead  of 
Mar^oibff  of  the  later  MSS.  corresponding  to  the  Qreek  rule)  are  much  debated, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  to  be  written  •eo  or  'mic-  In  B.  Sanhedr.  43a  (omitted  in 
the  expurgated  editions,  printed  in  Laible-Dalman,  JImim  Ohristus  im  Talmud^ 
S.  16,*  translation,  S.  66 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Streane,  text,  p.  15,*  translation, 
p.  71  f.)  we  read  :  "Jesus  had  five  disciples,  Matthai  (ncno),  Nakai  {'tnpi\  Nezer 
(nxs),  Bunai  ('3ia),  Thoda  (n-nn).  They  took  Matthai  before  the  court.  He 
said  to  the  judge :  Shall  Matthai  be  put  to  death  ?  It  stands  written :  When 
(*09)  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  Qod  ?  (Ps.  xlii  3).  They  said  to  him : 
By  all  means  Matthai  shall  be  put  to  death,  for  it  is  written :  When  (^09)  will 
he  die,  and  his  name  perish  ?  (Ps.  xli.  5)."  According  to  frequent  analogies 
{€.g,  ZaKxatbff  s'lOT,  abbreviation  of  nnat),  'wio  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
n:|B9  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17 ;  Neh.  xi.  17,  22,  Mor^ovuzf,  gift  of  Yahweh).  Just 
l|0  the  name  n;^  of  similar  meaning  (Neh.  viii.  4 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  31,  MarBaBias) 
was  customary  as  a  special  name,  in  addition  to  the  other,  so  we  find  the 
abbreviation  of  the  one  name  {MarBaios)  along  with  the  abbreviation  of  the 
other  (MarBias,  Acts  i.  23 ;  n;^,  Jastrow,  861).  Oncm,,  ed.  Lagarde,  174.  79, 
MarBaiof  Mt^ptjiUvos,  MarBias  iofia  Btov.  Of.  Dalman,  Oram,  des  jiid.  Ara- 
mduch,*  178.  A  discussion  of  various  derivations  and  explanations  by  Qrimm 
(IliStKry  1870,  S.  723-729X  who  for  his  part  would  derive  'iwiD  from  the 
unused  singular  m  (man).  Still  other  views  in  Schanz,  Komm,  zu  ML  1  f . 
Like  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  Noldeke  also,  GOA,  1884,  S.  1023,  takes  the  name 
to  be  an  abbreviation  of  *wi(  or  ^^, 

2.  (P.  508.)  What  Luke  v.  29  says  more  expressly,  that  the  publican 
gave  a  feast  in  his  house  in  honour  of  Jesus,  and  to  celebrate  the  day  (cf. 
Luke  xiv.  13,  16 ;  John  xiL  2),  is  also  the  meaning  of  Matt  ix.  10 ;  Mark 
ii  15 ;  for,  aside  from  the  improbability  that  Jesus  was  able  to  entertain  a 
large  company  in  His  own  lodging,  r^  'Irjavv  makes  it  certain  that  the  avrt>v 
which  Matt,  puts  forward  with  strong  emphasis,  and  the  avT6v  of  Mark,  do 
not  refer  to  Jesus,  but  to  the  publican,  the  principal  person  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  The  account  in  Matt,  as  in  Mark  is  brief  but  perfectly  clear. 
First  the  publican  is  sitting  at  his  place  of  business ;  at  the  call  of  Jesus  he 
leaves  it  and  attaches  himself  to  Him ;  finally,  he  sits  at  table  in  his  own 
house.  Matt,  expresses  only  the  difference  in  the  localities,  while  Mark  with 
avTov  after  cV  t§  0U19  expressly  indicates  that  which  is  of  itself  obvious. 
Matt,  gives  the  most  unassuming  form  of  the  story ;  cf.  ZKom,  Matt,  370  f. 

3.  (P.  508.)  Aside  from  the  accounts  which  refer  to  the  Gk)spel,  the  only 
statement  which  can  be  called  traditional  is  that  of  Clement,  P<Ed,  iL  16 : 
MarBeuof  fi€v  oZv  6,  dtroaroXog  trirtpiuenav  kclL  aKpodpwov  koi  \axdvmv  aptv 
Kptmv  fiertXdfi^vtv,  But  there  is  a  suspicion  that  Clement  drew  here  from 
the  Pcvradoses  qf  Matthias  or  the  Oospel  of  Matthias^  and  so  that  VlarBcuos  is  to 
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be  emended  to  MarBias;  ef.  OK^  ii.  751-761.     The  suggestion  concerning 
Matthew's  ascetic  manner  of  life  in  Martyr.  MaUhm  (Acta  Apocr.,  ed.  Lipsius 
et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  1.  218)  is  not  contrary  to  this  view :  for  in  this  as  in  other 
legends  (op.  dt.  pp.  65  ff.,  xxi,  xxziv)  the  interchange  of  the  name  Matthew 
and  Matthias  is  so  confused,  that  it  is  difOicult  to  determine  which  name  is 
original.    The  confusion  of  these  two  names  is  in  many  instances  an  uninten- 
tional error,  e,g,  in  the  list  of  "  the  sixty  books,"  OK^  ii.  292,  A.  7,  cf.  753, 
A  1,  759,  A.  2.    But  it  took  place  designedly  when,  in  an  apocryphal  varia- 
tion of  the  story,  Luke  xix.  1-10,  the  name  of  the  chief  publican  Matthias  was 
substituted  for  that  of  ZacchsBUS,  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  35 ;  cf .  Quis  Div.  xiii. ;  GK^ 
ii.  752 ;  as  it  was  conscious  trifling,  also,  when  a  Gospel  was  ascribed  to  the 
last  chosen  apostle  Matthias,  whose  name  was  enough  like  that  of  the  evan- 
gelist Matthew  in  derivation,  meaning,  and  sound  to  be  exchanged  with  it 
In  the  region  of  the  apocryphal  Gk)8pels  of  the  childhood  the  unaltered 
name  of  Matthew  had  yet  once  more  to  suffer,  Ev.  Apocr.^  Tischend.  51-112. 
With  regard  to  the  legends  concerning  him,  see  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Apostelgesch. 
ii.  2.  109-141  et  passim.    With  regard  to  a  copy  of  Matt.,  ostensibly  from  the 
hand  of  Barnabas,  of  which  much  was  said  in  the  sixth  century,  see  ibid.  291  ff. 
4.  (Pp.  509, 511.)    After  the  quotations  from  Papias  concerning  Mark,  Eus. 
^.  ^.  iii.  39.  16  continues  :  ircpl  dc  rov  MarSaiov  ravr*  €ipTirai  (sc.  r^  Ilaviq). 
**MaT6aio9  fUv  o^v  ippatdi  dioKiKrti^  rii  \6yia  ovvtypayltaTo   (al.  crvvcrd^aro), 
flppaivtvo't  y  avra  m  ?jv  dvvarbs  (cU.  rfbvvaro),  tKcurros.*^    For  the  expression 
cf.  Berl.  Ugypt.   Urk.  No.   1002  of  55  A.D.  avriypaxfiov   avyypafjyrjt  wpda-ttos 
Alyvirrlag,  fiiBepfjLtjvtvofUvrjg  Korb.  rh  dvvardv.     The  Syrian  translates :  "  But 
of  Matthew  he  says  this  :  Matthew  wrote  a  Qospel  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  everyone  (literally  ''man  for  man")  translated  it  as  well  as  he  could." 
Rufinus:   ''Matth^us  quidem  scripsit  hebrsso  sermone;  interpretatus  est 
autem  ea,  quae  scripsit,  unusquisque  sicut  potuit."     The  fact  that  Kufinus 
leaves  rit  \&yia  untranslated,  confirms  what  was  said  above  (p.  509  f.)  as  to  the 
unemphatic  nature  of  the  object  of  the  verb.    The  Syrian,  on  the  other  hand, 
corroborates  the  view  that  Papias  was  speaking  of  nothing  else  than  the 
Gbspel  of  Matt,  already  current  in  his  time.     Irenseus  understood  him  so 
when  he  made  acknowledgment  to  Papias  for  his  information  concerning 
the  original  language  of  Matt,  (see  p.  393  f .  above,  and  note  7  below) ;  and  so  did 
Eusebius  himself  when  he  added  this  testimony  regarding  Matt,  to  that  con- 
cerning 'Hhe  Mark  who  wrote  the  Qospel,"  without  finding  any  further 
explanation  needfuL     The  authorities  on  biblical  introduction,  too,  long 
assumed  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Papias  was  speaking  of  the  Qospel  of 
Matt.    Michaelis,  Einl.  951,  translated,  as  Rufinus  did,  Eichhom,  EirU.*  i.  200, 
458,  like  the  old  Syrian,  Hug,  Einl.*  ii  16 :  ''  Matthew  wrote  his  history  in  the 
Hebrew  language.''    Schleiermacher  (see  p.  441  above),  in  1832,  was  the  first 
to  emphasise  ra  Xoyco,  and  to  infer  that  Papias  was  discussing  a  Hebrew  book 
very  different  in  its  content  from  our  Matt.    Since  then  the  A&yia  of  Matthew 
have  been  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  lost  source  of  our  Gk)spels.    For  the  idea 
of  X($yta  see  OK,  i.  857  ff.,  ii.  790  ff.    It  is,  of  course,  granted  that  \Ayia  KvpiaKd 
or  \iyoi  *lri<rov  (cf.  Amos  i.  1)  might  have  been  the  title  of  a  book  containing 
a  collection  of  extended  discourses  and  short  sayings  of  Jesus.    But  if  one 
recalls  what  was  said  (above,  p.  511)  with  regard  to  the  historical  framework 
of  Jesus'  discourses,  this  is  most  improbable.    The  Qreeks  had  collections  of 
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anecdoteB  whose  real  content  lay  in  some  brilliant  saying,  called  afro^^/Aora 
a  potiori^  e.g.  Plutarch's  various  collections  {Moralia,  pp.  172-236,  240-242). 
The  Jews  called  an  anecdote  of  this  sort  rather  nbVD=irpa(u.  Of  the  in- 
numerable discussions  of  Papias*  testimony  regarding  Matt,  (and  Mark), 
besides  Schleiermacher's  famous  treatise  (see  above,  p.  425,  note  12)  and  the 
writer's  discussion  (OKy  i  88d-897),  let  us  mention,  further,  only  Weiffenbach, 
Das  Papiasfragmeni  uber  Marcus  und  MaUhctus^  1878,  and  Lipaius,  JbfPTh^ 
1885,  S.  174-176,  claiming  the  reference  of  Papias'  evidence  to  our  €k>spels 
of  Mark  and  Matt.  Among  the  ui^founded  prejudices  from  which  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  few  words  of  Papias  has  suffered,  there  is  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  Jewish  Christian.  So  even  Hofmann,  ix.  270.  The  name  of  a 
Papias  of  Scy  thopolis,  but  also  the  name  of  an  Ammia  of  the  same  city,  which 
is  likewise  a  Phrygian  name  (Forsch,  v.  94,  vi.  364)  are  found  on  Sarcophagi, 
which  were  recently  brought  to  light  in  Jerusalem  (known  to  the  present 
writer  from  the  Quarterly  publication  of  the  Syrian  Orphan  Asylum  of 
May  1905,  and  from  photographs).  Papias  is  a  genuine  Phrygian  and  Gentile 
name,  Forsch,  v.  94,  vi.  109.  One  should  not  infer  that  he  had  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  in  his  hands  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  Eus.  H,  E.  iii.  39. 16, 
he  embodied  in  his  work  the  account  of  the  sinful  woman  accused  before 
Jesus,  which  was  included  in  the  Oospel  of  the  Hebrews  also,  and  which  was 
probably  the  same  as  was  inserted  later  in  John  viiL  1-11.  As  Eusebius 
says,  just  before,  that  Papias  cited  passages  from  1  John  and  1  Pet.  (KcxpTrot 
fiofyrvpicus  dn6  ktX.),  it  follows  rather  from  the  form  of  his  statement  regajrding 
Papias  and  the  Oospel  of  the  Hebrews  that  Papias  did  not  name  this  boo^ 
but  merely  presented  matter  which  Eusebius,  who  had  himself  studied  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews^  knew  to  be  contained  in  it  as  welL  For  Papias,  as  for 
all  Asiatic  Christians,  a  Hebrew  book  was  a  closed  book,  unless  a  Jew  was 
at  hand  who  could  translate  it  for  him.  The  only  Hebrew  book  of  which, 
according  to  the  extant  fragments  and  statements,  he  made  any  mention  was 
the  Book  of  Matt  When,  in  describing  the  studies  on  which  his  work  rested, 
he  names  Matthew  among  the  other  disciples  of  Jesus  from  whose  oral  state- 
ment he  used  to  seek  information,  and  when  he  explains  this  diligent  inquiry 
by  saying  that  he  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  he  could  not  derive  so 
much  benefit  from  books  as  from  the  spoken  words  of  living  witnesses,  he 
does  not  express  any  indifference  toward  books  in  general  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  remarks  on  Mai^,  Matt.,  1  John,  1  Pet.,  and  Rev.,  nor 
does  he  say  what  was  his  own  opinion  of  the  value  of  books  now  that  he 
himself  had  become  an  author  (he  writes  vwtXdfi^avov  not  vnlka^v  or 
vitoKaiifiavia\  but  what  he  thought  in  earlier  years,  at  the  time  of  this  in- 
vestigation. Mark  was  not  sufficient.  The  Book  of  Matt,  he  could  not 
understand.  Interpreters  were  not  always  at  hand,  and  did  not  always 
understand  their  business  as  well  as  they  might  have  done. 

5.  (P.  515.)  Bam.  iv.  14 :  ir/Mxr^x^/icy,  /i^irorc  «(  yiypairrai  '^  woKkfk 
KkfjfroXy  oKiyoi  dc  cxXcicrol''  €vp€0&fuv,  Matt.  xxii.  14;  cf.  GK^  L  848,  924. 
From  Bam.  v.  9  one  must  conclude  that  he  always  knew  the  Oospel  of  Matt 
by  this  name.  When  he  there  asserts  that,  in  confirmation  of  Matt  ix.  13, 
Christ  chose  the  most  sinful  men  to  be  His  apostles,  he  has  in  view  primarily 
the  narrative  in  Matt.  ix.  9  (cf .  x.  3),  the  only  passage  where  the  publican  is 
designated  as  the  apostle  Matthew.    The  generalisation  of  this  fact  and  the 
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characterisation  of  the  apostles  at  the  same  time  as  those  who  were  afterward 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  would  be  unintelligible,  if  Matthew  were  not 
known  to  the  author  as  one  who  had  a  peculiar  share  in  this  work,  and  in 
general  as  a  prominent  apostle  fitted  to  serve  as  the  type  of  the  whole 
company.  But  both  these  statements  are  true  of  Matthew  only  in  so  far  as  he 
was  author  of  a  Qospel.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  Barnabas,  cf.  Funk, 
ThQScy  1897,  S.  617  ffl,  who  assigns  him  once  more  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  or 
the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  A.  Schlatter,  Die  Tage  Trajains  und  Hadrians^ 
1897,  S.  1,  61-67,  who  comes  forward  with  new  arguments  for  the  date 
which  is  probably  correct,  130-131.  With  regard  to  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Dtdache,  etc.,  cf.  OK,  i.  922-932,  840-848.  Nestle,  MarginaUm  und 
Materialden,  ii.  72,  calls  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  writing  of  the  pseudo- 
Eusebius  on  the  star  of  the  Magi  (preserved  in  the  Syriac),  which  reads : 
'*  In  the  second  year  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  in  the  consulate  of  Caesar 
and  Capito  (?5  A.D.,  Klein,  Fasti  Cans.  17),  in  the  month  of  Kanim  II. 
(s  January),  these  Magi  came  from  the  East  and  worshipped  our  Lord.  And 
in  the  year  430  (Oct.  1, 118-119),  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (117-139),  in  the 
consulate  of  Severus  and  Fulgus  (read  Fulvussl20),  and  the  episcopate  of 
Xystus,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome  {circa  115-125),  this  question  was  raised 
among  the  people  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  great  men  in  various  places  this  history  was  sought 
out  and  found,  and  written  in  the  language  of  those  who  attended  to  the 
matter."  The  exactness  of  the  fourfold  dating  is  surprising.  If  we  change 
the  first  figure  430  to  431  (Oct.  1, 119-120  A.D.),  all  four  dates  agree,  a  great 
rarity  in  chronological  notices  of  this  sort.  In  the  year  120,  then,  and 
primarily  in  Rome,  as  the  manner  of  dating  shows,  the  question  in  what 
year  the  Magi  had  come  to  Bethlehem  was  actively  discussed.  We  are  re- 
minded of  discussions  like  those  concerning  the  census  of  Quirinius  and  of 
the  fictitious  Acts  of  PiUUe  (Justin,  A^L  i.  34,  35).  If  there  is  anything 
in  this  remarkable  statement^  then  in  120,  in  Rome  and  "  in  various  places," 
men  were  occupied  in  a  scholarly  fashion  with  Matt,  ii,  that  is,  of  course, 
with  the  Greek  text  of  this  chapter  of  our  Matt.  This  agrees  with  the 
citations  previously  mentioned. 

6.  (P.  517.)  The  Greek  translator  of  Matt,  was  a  someone,  nameless 
and  unknown  to  Eusebius  (see  the  following  note).  We  cannot  conclude 
with  certainty  from  Jerome,  Vir,  Bl.  iii.,  that  at  this  time  conjectures  on  the 
subject  had  already  been  advanced.  In  Greek  minuscules  (Tischendorf,  i. 
212)  the  translator  is  identified  with  John  (which  has  a  certain  justification 
in  older  legends,  such  as  may  be  read  in  the  Acts  of  Timothy,  ed.  Usener,  p. 
9,  cf.  OK,  i.  943),  with  Bartholomew  (which  has  some  connection  with  the 
accoimt  of  the  journey  of  Pantasnus  to  India,  Eus.  v.  10.  3),  and,  finally,  with 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  This  is  also  the  view  of  the  Syriopsis 
which  goes  imder  the  name  of  Athanasius  (ed.  Montfaucon,  ii.  202).  Ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius,  Mon,,  ed.  Dressel,  p.  44,  who  finds  evidence  in  Matt. 
X.  23  that  no  apostle  had  travelled  far  from  Palestine  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  who  in  the  same  passage  advances  the  pseudo-Clementine 
idea  that  James  was  the  overseer  of  the  apostles.  Matt,  would  have  written 
his  Gospel  thirty  years  after  the  Ascension  at  the  direction  (tear'  iwirpoirriv) 
of  this  James,  who  died  two  years  before. 
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7.  (Pp.  517, 618, 519, 521.)  That  Matt,  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  intended 
for  Hebrews,  cf.  Iren.  iiL  1. 1  (p.  3d8,  above).  Also  a  fragment  of  a  catena  in 
Stieren,  p.  842  :  t6  Korii  MarBdiop  cvoyyAiov  irpbs  *lovbcuous  typaxfiri'  olrnn  yhp 
€irtBvftovw  irdwaxl>6dpa  ck  trvipfioros  Aa/3ld  Xpurrov^  6  di  Mar6cuos  en  [aoKKov 
af^o^poripav  lxi»v  r^y  rocovnjv  iniBvpiav^  wavroitts  eo-frcvdc  v\rfpo(l>opiap  irapixnv 
avroisy  ms  tof  ^k  trwipparos  Aaffid  6  Xpurros'  ^  k€u  dir6  rrjs  ytvitrtns  airrav 
ijp^aro,  Cf.  the  excerpts  from  Matt,  in  Iren.  iii.  9 :  iii.  11. 8  on  the  beginning 
of  the  book ;  iiL  11.  7  :  '^Ebionsei  etenim  eo  quod  est  secundum  Matthaeum 
solo  utentes,  ex  illo  ipso  convincuntur,  non  recte  prsesumentes  de  domino." 
This  statement  regarding  the  Qospel  of  the  Ebionites,  to  which  is  added 
i.  26.  2,  et  apostolum  Paulum  recusant,  rests  on  Irenseus'  inexact  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  Christians ;  cf .  OK,  ii.  664.  Eus.  H.  E. 
V.  10.  3:6  Uavrmvos  xol  c2ff  ^vdavs  ikBtiv  Xcycroi,  tvBa  \6yos  tvptlv  avrov 
wpo(f>Bcurav  r^v  avrov  napovaiav  rh  Korh  MarBcuov  cvayy/Xcov  vtipd  rixriv 
avr6Bi  t6v  Xpiar6v  €frtyvfOK6a'iPf  olg  B€^>Bokofuuop  r&v  an-oordXttv  €va  Krjpv^cu 
avTots  T€  'Eppaimw  ypdftfjuun  rffw  rov  MarBaiov  KoraXei^oi  ypa^i^,  tjv  Koi 
a'a>Ct<rBat  tU  rhv  ^Xovfuvov  xp^vow.  Cf.  Forsch.  iii.  168-170 ;  GK,  ii.  666, 680. 
While  Irenffius  supposes  Matt  to  be  written  for  the  Jews,  and,  according  to  the 
fragment  at  least,  primarily  for  the  Jews  not  yet  converted  to  Christianity, 
Origen  (in  Eus.  H,  E,  vi  25.  3,  and  tom.  vi.  17  in  Jo,,  see  above,  p.  397)  says  it 
was  meant  **for  those  converted  from  Judaism''  and  '4or  the  believing  from 
the  circumcision."  Elsewhere,  however,  he  too  says  (tom.  i.  6  in  Jo.): 
Tois  vpocdoK&o'i  T6y  €^  'Afipoafi  icoi  Aaffid  'Efipaios.  Eus.  himself  says, 
H,  E.  iii.  24.  6  :  t/larBcuos  piw  yhp  np6r€pov  'E^pcuoig  Ktfpv^as,  w  rfpeXKe  koX 
t<f>*  eripovs  iivcu,  irarpiti^  yXtorru  ypa<f>fj  vapadovs  r6  kot*  avrhv  tvayyikiov,  rh 
Xelfl-oy  Tj  avrov  napowruf,  rovrois,  d<f>*  Z>v  tarekktro,  dia  ttjs  ypaXJiTJs  dir€v\rfpov. 
On  what  grounds  Eusebius  claims  to  know  this  no  one  can  say.  It  goes  beyond 
iren.  iii  1.  1  (see  above,  p.  397),  where  it  is  said,  to  be  sure,  that  Matthew 
'* preached  among  the  Hebrews"  and  wrote  his  Gospel,  but  where  it  is  in  no 
way  implied  that  he  ever  left  Palestine.  Of  this,  too,  there  is  no  ancient 
and  credible  tradition.  The  Jewish  Christians  in  ** India"  (see  above)  be- 
lieved that  they  had  received  the  Gk)6pel  not  from  Matthew  himself,  but  from 
Bartholomew.  Eus.  Qwest,  ad  Marinvm  (Mai,  N.  Pair,  Bibl.  iv.  1.  257 ; 
cf .  Jerome,  ad  Hediinam  Epist,  cxx.  4  on  Matt,  xxviii.  1)  :  XAcicroi  dc  *'  d^ 
rov  (rafifiarov**  waph  rov  ipp^rfvtvo'avTos  r^v  ypa<f)rfv'  6  piv  ykp  tvayytkunins 
MotBcuos  ifipatbt  yX&rrjj  vapidoKt  t6  tvayyiXtov,  6  dc  fVl  rffv  'EXX^yov  <t>»vrjv 
ptrafidkwv  avr6  r^v  itrKfi&a'KOva'ap  &pav  els  rPjv  Kvpiax^v  rjpipaif  **o^  tra^ 
/Sortf y  "  npoatitrtv.  Directly  afterward  he  calls  not  the  Greek  translator  who 
is  here  held  responsible  for  the  obscure  expression,  but  the  apostle  John, 
6  d(€/)fU7vcvttv,  referring  to  John  xx.  1  in  comparison  with  Matt.  xxviiL  1 ; 
as  immediately  before  he  writes :  &a"ir€p  dtcpfu/vcvov  avrbs  iavr6v  6  MarBcuos, 
Eus.  in  Ps,  Ixxviii.  (Montfaucon,  Coll,  Nova  Patr.  i.  463) :  dvrl  yap  nv 
^^(fiBiy^pai  wpo^rjiiara  dir*  dp)fis"  'Eppcuos  &v  6  MarBaXot  ociccca  €Kd6a€i 
KixpryrM  elirov*  ^^€p€v^pm  KtKpvppiva  dirh  Kcerafiokrjs^  (Matt.  xiiL  35).  Here 
6iK€ia  ^Kdoa-is,  of  course,  does  not  mean  a  particular  Greek  translation  dis- 
tinguished from  the  LXX,  like  those  of  Aquila  and  Symii^achus  which  are 
cited  immediately  after,  but  the  native,  i,e,  the  Hebrew,  text  which  belonged 
to  Matthew  as  a  Jew.  The  statement  (Eus.  H,  E,  vi.  17,  cf.  OK,  ii.  7401) 
regarding  the  polemic  of  Symmachus  the  Ebionite  agjkinst  the  Gospel  ol 
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Matt  has  no  importance  in  tliis  connection.  What  is  handed  down  (Mai, 
(yp,  cit,  270)  as  a  declaration  of  Eusebius  (koI  hri  <rvv6pa  iv  rovrois  v<f>os  koI 
anoKovBiav  larofMx^s  BirfyrfO-ctaSy  fjv  6  MarBcuos  €KTi$€T€Uy  2vpos  avr/p,  Tekcavrjs 
TOP  ^ovf  Trjv  <f>6i>yfiv  '£)3patof),  but  should  probably  be  assigned  to  Julius 
Africanus  (cf.  Spitta,  Brief  des  Africanus  an  AristideSy  70flP.,  Ill), presupposes 
the  composition  of  Matt,  in  Hebrew.  This  tradition  is  repeated  by  Cyril, 
Hieros.  Oat  xiv.  15 ;  Epiphanius,  Hcbt.  xxx.  3  (e^poMarl  koL  ifipaiKols  ypdfi- 
/uunv)f  xxx.  6  (to  koto,  MarBaTov  €vayy€\iov  i^paiKbv  ^verei  ^,  a  gospel  said 
to  have  been  extant  as  late  as  330  along  with  a  Hebrew  translation  of  John 
and  Acts  in  the  possession  of  Jews  in  Tiberias ;  cf.  Forsch,  i.  345  ff. ;  GKy  i.  411, 
A.  1,  ii.  672) ;  Hoer,  li.  5  {efipaucois  ypdfifiam) ;  Chrysost.  Horn,  i.  3  in  Matt. ; 
Jerome,  Vir,  IlL  iii.  ("  evangeUum  Christi  Hebrseis  litteris  verbisque  compo- 
suit,  quod  quis  postea  in  Grsecum  transtulerit,  non  satis  certum  est"); 
Praef.  Comm.  in  Mt,  ("qui  evMigeUum  in  Judasa  Hebrseo  sermone  edidit")  ; 
Comm,  in  Oseam  (Vail.  vi.  123 :  "  Matthaeum  evangelium  Hebrfleis  litteris 
edidisse,  quod  nan  poterant  legere,  nisi  hi  qui  ex  Hebrseis  erant'').  What 
Jerome  meant  here  and  in  many  other  passages  by  the  Hebrew  language  of 
the  Gk)spel  of  Matt,  is  most  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Aramaic 
Gospel  of  the  Naao/remsy  which  he  studied  with  care,  copied,  and  translated 
into  both  Latin  and  Greek,  was  sometimes  considered  by  him  to  be  the 
original  of  Matt. ;  cf.  moreover,  vol.  i.  23  f .,  27.  Nothing  but  absolute 
ignorance  could  find  in  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Hebrew  characters  in 
which  Matt,  wrote  a  proof  that  the  GkNspel  was  composed  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  language.  The  same  statement  is  made  by  Jerome  regarding  the 
Aramaic  sections  in  Danietl  and  Ezra,  and  by  him  and  others  as  well  regard- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  language  of  which  has  never  been  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  cf.  GK,  ii  661,  667,  718.  The  tradition  of  the  Hebrew 
Matt,  came  to  the  Syrians  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  through  the  Syriac 
translation  of  Eusebius'  Church  History.  Ephrem  shows  his  dependence 
on  Eusebius  in  this  as  in  many  matters  (Ev.  Concord,  Exposit,  286).  An 
anonymous  Syriac  fragment  also,  which  from  the  excerpt  in  Wright,  Catalogue 
of  Syr,  MSS.  p.  1016,  the  present  writer  took  to  refer  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  {GK,  ii.  681),  is  shown  by  the  fuller  account  given  by  Barnes  in 
the  Academy^  1893,  p.  344,  to  refer  to  Matt.,  and  repeats  only  the  iv  rots 
'Efipaiois  of  Irenaeus  (see  p.  398  above).  The  Syrian  Ischodad  in  the  ninth 
century  (Harris,  Fragments  of  the  Comm,  of  Ephr,  Syr,  p.  16,  cf.  ThLB,  1896, 
col.  2)  remarks  on  Matt,  i  20 :  "  Others  (say)  that  he  who  translated  (this) 
out  of  Hebrew  into  Syriac  altered  (the  expression),  and  for  (the  words)  is 
conceived  in  her  substituted  is  bom.  But  the  Diatessaron  says,  *The 
one  who  is  bom  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* "  These  exegetes  went  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Syriac  version  of  Matt,  was  taken  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  original  and  not  from  a  Greek  translation,  a  view  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  revived  by  W.  Cureton  for  the  Sc  discovered  by  him  (Preface, 
p.  76  ff.),  and  by  Minischalchi  Erizzo  for  the  Sh  (Evang,  Hieros,  Praef.  p.  45) 
which  he  published.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabian  bishop  George  in  the 
seventh  century  still  knew  that  the  Hebrew  Matt,  was  first  translated  into 
Greek,  and  that  errors  crept  jn  at  this  point  which  the  Syriac  text  shares 
with  the  Greek;  cf.  Georg,  Gedichte  und  Briefer  translated  by  Eyssel, 
S.  140. 

VOL.  II.  34 
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8.  (P.  521.)  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  dispute  the 
tradition  of  the  composition  of  Matt  in  Hebrew.  Several  Catholics,  like 
cardinal  Oajetan,  and  the  representatives  of  both  Reformed  and  Lutlieran 
orthodoxy  followed  him ;  cf.  the  counter-argument  of  E.  Simon,  Hid.  CriL 
du  TixU  du  NT,  1689,  p.  47  ff.,  and  the  excerpts  in  Credner,  EinL  L  *78fL 
It  is  significant  of  Luther's  historical  insight  and  freedom  that  be  held 
to  Hebrew  as  the  original  language  of  Matt  In  the  discussions  concerning 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  report  of  Gregor 
Casel  in  1525  (Eolde,  AnaL  LuthercmOf  72),  he  said  what  still  holds  true 
for  a  hundred  other  problems,  ^*Si  haberemus  Hebrseum  Matthseum,  facile 
expediremus  I "  Following  in  Simon's  steps,  Michaelis,  JSinl.  946  ff.,  de- 
fended the  older  tradition  with  great  thoroughness.  Yet  theologians  of  the 
most  various  schools  have  again  and  again  set  it  aside,  e,g.  Hug,  EinL*  ii. 
16-63;  Fritzsche,  Comm,  in  Ev.  MaUhcei,  1826,  p.  xviiff.;  Harless,  Fabtda 
de  Matthaso  Syrochaldaice  Conscripto  (Erlanger  Programm,  1841).  That  our 
Matt  is  not  a  translation,  but  written  in  Greek  at  the  beginning,  is  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  to-day.  BengePs  suggestion  in  the  Onoman  (Vorbemerkufig 
8u  ML,  ed.  Stuttg.  1860,  S.  2),  that  Matt,  himself  published  his  GkMspel  in 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  has  been  seriously  adopted  by  a  few,  among  them 
men  like  Thiersch,  Venueh,  192  ff.,  and  Hofmann,  ix.  326.  The  self-contra- 
diction in  which  Thiersch  becomes  involved  is  very  remarkable.  On  p.  103, 
in  an  explanation  of  Papias'  statement  which  is  otherwise  essentially  correct 
(cf .  S.  222  f .),  he  amplifies  it  to  mean  that  the  oral  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Matt  continued  **  until  he  (Matt.)  himself  published  the  Greek  writing 
which  is  read  in  the  whole  Church  as  his  Gk)spd  " ;  while,  according  to  p.  197, 
Matt  gave  his  two  versions  to  the  Churches  of  Palestine,  the  Greek  to  the 
Hellenistic  and  the  Hebrew  to  the  Hebrew  congregations,  *'at  the  same  time 
or  nearly  so."  In  that  case  the  translating  of  Matt,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous everywhere,  and  the  Hebrew  Matt,  could  not  have  been  brought  to  Asia 
Minor  in  place  of  the  Greek  except  by  an  extraordinary  confusion. 

9.  (P.  522.)  The  only  scholar  familiar  with  linguistic  conditions  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  who  has  declared  in  favour  of  Hebrew  in  the 
stricter  sense  as  the  original  language  of  Matt  is  Franz  Delitzsch  (The 
Hebrew  NT,  Leipzig,  1883,  p.  30),  and  he  himself  previously  held  that  it  was 
Aramaic  (Neue  Untersv^chungen  itber  Entstehung  und  ArUage  der  kanon.  Ew, 
1853,  S.  L  7,  45,  49,  50).  The  long-continued  and  valuable  labour  which 
this  distinguished  Hebraist  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  a  Hebrew  version 
of  the  N.T.  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  influence  which  led  him  thus  to 
change  his  view.  In  his  Brief  cm  die  Rcmer,  in  das  Hebr,  ubersetsst  und  out 
Talmud  und  Midrasch  erlUtUerty  1870,  S.  16  f.,  he  already  showed  some  un- 
certainty with  regard  to  the  language  even  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  On 
other  representatives  of  this  view  see  GK,  ii  718  f. 

10.  (P.  522.)  The  statement  made  by  Gla,  Die  Originalsprache  des  MUv. 
1887,  S.  177,  that  Eusebius  in  his  Chn-on,  ad  Ann.  41  assigned  the  composition 
of  Matt  to  the  eighth  year  after  the  Ascension,  is  false  in  every  particular. 
In  amma  Abrdk.  2057=41  a.d.,  or  according  to  Jerome's  revision  anno  Abrak. 
2058,  Eusebius  says  nothing  of  Matt.,  and  of  Mark  only  that  he  went  to 
Egypt  to  preach  (ed.  Schoene,  pp.  152,  153).  The  Cknynide  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  the  cpmposition  of  any  Gospel. 
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§  55.  CONTENTS,  PLAN  AND  PUEPOSE  OF 
MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL 

The  words  which  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
form  an  introdu(\fcory  title.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fact 
that  these  words  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  in 
the  further  course  of  which  there  are  no  other  titles 
were  sufl&cient  to  make  it  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that 
filfi\o<:  yevia€a)<:  ^Irjaov  Xpurrov  ktK.  is  the  title  of  the 
entire  book,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  apxh  rod  eiayyeXiov 
ktK.  is  the  title  of  Mark's  Gospel.  On  the  supposition  that 
it  is  applicable  to  only  a  part  of  the  same,  we  have  great 
diflFerence  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  shall  be  included  in 
the  section.  The  title  has  been  variously  referred — (a) 
to  i.  1-17  ;  (b)  to  i.  1-25  ;  (c)  to  i.  1-2,  15  ;  (d)  to  i.  1-2, 
23,  the  number  of  which  divisions  shows  that  the  author 
never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  so  many  interpreta- 
tions. If  he  had,  how  could  he  have  omitted  to  make 
clear  by  a  new  title  or  in  some  other  way  where  the  first 
division  ended  and  the  second  began?  The  words  them- 
selves will  bear  the  translation,  "Book  of  the  origin  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  with  corresponding  reference  to  i.  18-25 
where  the  yiv€ai<$  or  yhirqai^  rod  XpiaroD^  to  follow  what  is 
probably  the  original  reading,  is  described  (n.  1).  But 
this  applies  only  to  this  second  paragraph  of  the  book, 
not  to  the  entire  chapter.  In  the  first  place,  in  i.  18a, 
which  reads  almost  like  a  title,  it  is  very  clearly  implied 
that  the  discussion  of  the  generation  and  birth  of  Jesus 
begins  with  this  passage,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  the 
subject  of  what  precedes,  i.  2-17.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  perfectly  self-evident  that  no  informed  person  could 
have  called  the  enumeration  of  a  man's  ancestors  an 
account  of  his  yivvrja-L^;,  or  even  his  yheai^  (cf.  Luke  i.  17). 
A  title  with  this  meaning  would  not  have  been  in  place 
until  after  i.  17 ;  and  there  even  it  would  have  been  as 
strange  as  it  was  superfluous,  since  what  follows  is  not 
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properly  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  life. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  the  events  related  is 
indicated,  and  the  birth  is  mentioned  only  in  a  subordinate 
sentence,  i.  25,  as  was  the  case  also  in  i.  16.  Not  until 
ii.  1  do  we  have  the  statement  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  birth,  and  there  because  both  are  significant  for  the 
narrative  which  begins  with  this  verse.  Reference  of  the 
title  to  i.  2-17  is  to  be  rejected  as  impossible  linguistically 
until  a  case  is  cited  where  a  Greek  or  Hellenist  calls  a 
genealogical  table  fiifiXo^  yevia-em  (n.  2).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expression  was  familiar  to  the  Greek  Christians, 
for  whom  the  Greek  Matthew  was  written,  from  their 
O.T.,  and  it  was  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author,  or  rather  of  the  translator,  that, 
perhaps  at  a  very  early  date,  in  spite  of  the  clear  depend- 
ence of  the  words  upon  very  familiar  passages  in  the 
Greek  O.T.,  the  first  clause  of  the  book  was  mistaken 
for  a  title  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  or  of  the  history 
of  His  birth.  It  was  certainly  a  misunderstanding  if 
the  expression  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  O.T.,  since 
in  no  O.T.  passage  where  this  or  a  similar  expression 
occurs  is  it  employed  to  introduce  a  list  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  person  with  whose  name  it  is  used,  or  a  narrative 
of  his  birth.  Where  genealogies  follow  they  are  those  of 
desoendantSy  not  of  progenitors.  From  other  passages  we 
see  that  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
*'  a  man's  generations,"  has  been  widened  in  usage  to  the 
more  general  conception  of  the  family  history  beginning 
with  the  person  mentioned,  or  of  history  in  general  (n.  2). 
Since  descendants  of  Jesus  were  out  of  the  question,  the 
translator  could  take  it  for  granted  that  this  O.T.  expres- 
sion would  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
used  in  the  O.T.  He  gave  his  writing  the  title  "  Book  of 
the  History  of  Jesus."  When,  however,  he  adds  immedi- 
ately to  the  name  Jesus  the  title  of  His  office,  Christ, 
which  had  come  to  be  used  in  the  Church  as  a  second 
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proper  name,  and  then  goes  on  to  indicate  that  the  bearer 
of  the  same  is  a  son  of  David,  a  son  of  Abraham,  it  is 
clear  that  he  intends  to  set  forth  the  history  of  Jesus  in 
such  a  way  that  He  shall  be  recognised  from  the  history 
as  the  Messiah,  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made 
to  the  house  of  David  and  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The 
appositives  attached  to  Xpiarov  show  that  here  it  is  not 
used  as  in  Mark  i.  1  and  frequently  elsewhere  as  a  common 
expression  of  the  author  for  his  Christian  faith,  but  indi- 
cates the  point  of  view  from  which  the  author  intends  to 
set  forth  the  history  of  Jesus ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  his 
usage  of  0  Xptaro^,  which  varies  from  that  of  the  other 
Gospels  (i.  17,  18  [n.  1],  xi.  2).  The  more  exact  meaning 
of  the  thought  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  book  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  investigation  of  the  fulfilment  which 
he  found  disclosed  in  the  history. 

The^r^^  sectioUy  i.  2-ii.  23,  is  not  only  without  parallel  in 
the  other  Gospels,  but  is  distinguished  also  for  other  reasons. 
The  genealogical  table  at  its  beginning  could  hardly  be 
more  grossly  misunderstood  than  to  construe  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  and  His  accompanying  natural 
right  to  the  throne  of  David.  That  David  was  an  Israelite 
and  therefore  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  that  Zerub- 
babel  was  the  oflFspring  of  the  Davidic  house,  required  no 
proof.  For  this  supposed  purpose  two-thirds  of  the  table 
is  superfluous  ;  and  in  view  of  the  long  period  which  it  is 
made  to  cover,  and  the  much  longer  list  of  names  in  Luke 
iii.  23-27,  the  remaining  third  is  clearly  so  short  that  it 
would  have  been  very  poorly  adapted  for  such  an  alleged 
purpose.  In  general,  it  would  have  been  difl&cult  for 
anyone  to  conceive  such  a  purpose.  That  the  carpenter 
Joseph,  who  was  known  to  all  as  Jesus'  father  (Matt.  xiii. 
55 ;  Luke  iii.  23,  iv.  22 ;  John  i.  46,  vi.  42),  and  whose 
line  of  descent  Matthew  represents  to  be  that  of  Jesus, 
was  a  **  son  of  David,"  was  not  the  peculiar  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  could  have  originated  from  the 
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confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (Matt.  i.  16,  20  ;  Luke 
L  27),  but  was  universally  known  and  acknowledged  by 
his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  When  all  the  people 
called  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  David,  and 
showed  themselves  inclined  to  aflfirm  that  He  was  the  one 
expected  son  of  David  (Matt.  ix.  27,  xv.  22,  xx.  30,  31, 
xii.  23,  xxi.  9,  15),  His  opponents,  to  be  sure,  denied  the 
latter,  but  without  contesting  the  presupposition.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels,  which  bring  before  us 
the  greatest  variety  of  objections  which  the  opponents  of 
Jesus  raised  against  Him,  they  never  attempted,  not  even 
in  their  bitterest  attacks,  to  deny  Jesus'  Davidic  descent, 
i.e.  Joseph's,  and  thereby  to  remove  the  entire  basis  of  His 
claims.  The  bitterest  insults  of  the  Talmud  are  accom- 
panied by  the  recognition  that  Jesus  was  closely  related 
to  the  royal  house  (n.  3).  To  be  sure.  His  descent  was 
suspected,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  descent  of  Joseph 
from  David  as  set  forth  by  Matthew.  The  legitimacy  of 
His  birth  was  denied.  It  was  claimed  that  He  was  a 
bastard,  whom  the  unfaithful  Mary  had  borne  to  another 
man  and  then  passed  off  as  the  son  of  Joseph,  ancj  thus  as 
the  son  of  David.  It  is,  therefore,  historically  impossible 
that  Matt.  i.  2-17  should  have  been  intended  to  prove  the 
descent  of  Jesus  from  David  and  especially  from  Abraham. 
Matthew's  object  is  not  proof  of  any  kind,  but  to 
bring  before  his  readers  in  the  shortest  possible  form — in 
the  form  of  a  genealogical  table — the  whole  history  of 
Israel  from  the  founder  of  the  race  to  the  Messiah,  in  order 
to  express  the  thought,  abeady  hinted  at  in  the  title  of 
the  book,  that  the  Jesus  who  received  the  name  Messiah 
(i.  16)  was  the  goal  of  the  entire  history  of  His  people. 
For  this  purpose  he  not  only  employs  a  list  of  names 
which  is  incomplete,  a  fact  to  which  he  betrays  striking 
indifference  (n.  4),  but  also  gives  it  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment to  which  he  directs  our  attention  in  i.  17  more 
expressly  than  in  the  genealogy  itself.     He  divides  the 
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latter  into  three  groups  of  fourteen  members,  each  indi- 
cating the  division  between  the  groups  within  the  list 
itself.  In  i.  6  he  mentions  David  the  king,  which  marks 
the  end  of  the  first  group,  and  in  i.  11, 12  the  deportation 
to  Babylon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  event  which  separated 
the  line  of  ruling  Davidic  kings  from  the  line  of  dethroned 
successors  of  David.  The  first  indicates  the  highest,  the 
second  the  lowest  point  in  the  historical  development  from 
Abraham  to  Christ.  That  the  names  meant  to  him  an 
outline  of  the  history,  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
two  cases  the  brothers  are  mentioned  along  with  the  re- 
presentative of  the  line.  By  this  means  he  indicates  in 
i.  2  the  transition  from  family  to  national  history,  and  in 
i.  11  the  change  brought  about  in  the  Davidic  house  when 
the  unity  of  the  fiEunily  and  the  inheritance  of  the  promise 
was  no  longer  represented  in  one  person  who  occupied  the 
throne,  but  when  what  W6is  once  the  royal  seed  continued 
to  exist  only  as  a  number  of  families,  with  uncertainty  as 
to  which  one  would  enter  upon  the  inheritance.  In  order 
to  express  this  thought  and  in  this  outward  way  to  re- 
present the  symmetry  of  the  history  in  which  he  believed, 
Matthew's  arrangement  of  fourteen  members  in  each  group 
of  the  genealogical  table  is  evidently  intentional  (n.  4). 
It  is  inconceivable  that  an  author  who  intentionally  invited 
his  readers  to  recount  the  list  of  names  should  have  left 
out  from  pure  carelessness  the  three  kings,  Ahaziah,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  whose  names  are  wanting  in  ver.  8  after  Joram. 
It  is  inconceivable  also  that  he  should  have  made  a  mis- 
take of  one  figure  when  he  reckoned  the  whole  as  42,  i.e. 
3  X  14,  instead  of  41,  the  number  actually  found  (i  17). 
Inasmuch  as  the  O.T.  gave  him  fourteen  members  for  the 
period  from  Abraham  to  and  including  David,  he  assigned 
the  same  number  to  the  two  groups  that  followed.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  threw  out  the  names  of  the  three  kings 
from  the  second  group,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  made  the 
third  list  short  in  proportion   to  the  period  which  it 
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covered.  We  get  a  further  insight  into  the  author's 
purpose  from  his  remarks  regarding  Tamar,  Rahab,  Ruth, 
and  Bathsheba  which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  a 
simple  genealogical  table  (i.  3,  5,  6).  These  four  names 
are  not  used  to  adorn  the  genealogical  table  in  some  such 
way  as  those  of  the  distinguished  ancestresses,  Sarah  and 
Rebecca,  are  employed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (cf. 
1  Pet.  iii.  6 ;  Gal.  iv.  23 ;  Rom.  ix.  9 ;  Heb.  xi  11 ;  for 
Rebecca,  Rom.  ix.  10),  but  their  sole  purpose  is  to  point 
to  dark  blots  in  the  history.  That  the  first  heir  of  David's 
throne  was  the  offspring  of  an  unlawful  marriage  is  ex- 
pressed delicately  but  clearly  when. his  mother  is  called 
not  Bathsheba,  but  the  wife  of  Uriah.  Ruth  was  a 
Moabitess  and  therefore  a  heathen,  as  was  also  Rahab, 
who  according  to  a  legend  which  has  no  basis  in  the  O.T. 
was  the  mother  of  Boaz,  and  from  Josh.  ii.  1  (c£  Jas.  ii.  25  ; 
Heb.  xi.  31)  was  known  as  a  harlot.  The  names  of  Tamar 
and  her  twin  sons  must  have  recalled  to  every  reader  for 
whom  the  passage  had  any  meaning  at  all  the  incestuous 
intercourse  between  her  and  her  father-in-law  (G^en. 
xxxviii.  13-30).  Since  it  is  self-evident  that  the  author 
could  not  have  designed  to  cast  reflections  upon  the 
ancestry  of  the  Messiah  and  so  upon  Him,  his  purpose  in 
these  references  can  be  only  apologetic.  In  answer  to  the 
Jewish  slander  concerning  Mary's  adultery  (n.  3),  Matthew 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  tMngs  which  are  slanderously 
charged  against  the  last  son  of  David  are  actually  to  be 
found  in  the  early  history  of  the  Davidic  house,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  history  of  the  birth  of  David's  first  son. 
If  these  blots  on  the  history  of  his  people  and  of  the 
royal  house  do  not  hinder  the  Jew  from  recognising  in 
the  same  a  sacred  account  of  the  divine  revelation,  cer- 
tainly the  evil  suspicion  cast  upon  the  birth  of  Jesus  by 
malicious  enmity  should  not  prevent  him  from  investigat- 
ing the  facts  and  from  hearing  patiently  the  exposition  of 
the  same.     Jesus  is  not  a  bastard,  but  a  true  son  of  David, 
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inasmuch  as  He  was  bom  of  the  legitimate  wife  of  a 
descendant  of  David,  Joseph.  That  Joseph's  paternity 
was  the  particular  point  from  which  the  suspicion  of  the 
Jews  could  originate  is  suggested  abeady  in  i.  16  (n.  5), 
and  the  explanation  which  this  demands  follows  in  L 
18-25.  As  a  history  of  the  birth  these  verses  would  be 
entirely  incomplete  (see  above,  p.  531  £),  but  they  are  per- 
fectly adapted  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  i.  18a,  namely, 
to  show  how  the  conception  and  the  birth  of  the  Messiah 
had  taken  place.  He  was  conceived  before  Mary  was 
married,  but  not  bom  until  she  was  the  wife  of  a  son  of 
David,  Joseph.  The  condition  which  appeared  to  him 
even  to  be  due  to  sin  on  the  part  of  his  bride,  and  which 
he  was  justified  in  not  enduring  until  informed  of  its  cause 
by  divine  revelation,  was  a  miracle  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
THie  very  thing  which  was  an  offence  to  the  Jewish  people 
because  not  in  accordance  with  their  expectations,  corre- 
sponded so  literally  in  all  its  details,  notwithstanding,  to 
the  prophecy  regarding  the  Immanuel  (Isa.  vii.  14),  that 
Matthew  does  not  hesitate  to  say  at  this  poiut  what  is 
often  repeated  later,  namely,  that  the  history  of  Jesus 
took  place  as  it  did  by  divine  arrangement  even  in 
those  details  which  were  most  objectionable  to  the  Jews, 
because  God  designed  thereby  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy in  which  long  before  His  decree  was  declared. 
From  this  agreement  between  the  history  of  Jesus  and 
the  O.T.  prophecy  it  should  be  recognised  that  He  was 
the  Christ  in  spite  of  all  appearance  to  the  contrary 
(l  22,  n.  6). 

In  significant  contrast  to  this  passage,  which  bears  a 
genuine  Israelitish  stamp,  particularly  in  the  description 
of  Jesus'  future  vocation  as  the  Saviour  of  His  own 
people  (i.  21),  we  have  the  narrative  concerning  the  Magi 
(ii.  1-12),  in  the  course  of  which  account  itself  the  same 
contrast  comes  strongly  to  the  front.  Whereas  heathen 
astrologers,  incited  by  an  observation  in  the  field  of  their 
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occult  science,  and  animated  with  a  religious  interest, 
make  the  long  journey  to  Palestine  to  pay  homage  to  the 
newborn  King  of  the  Jews,  and  do  not  rest  until  they 
find  Him ;  the  high  priests  and  scribes  are  satisfied  with 
giving  the  correct  answer  to  the  scholastic  question  about 
the  place  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born.  The  reigning 
king  of  the  Jews,  however,  alarmed  by  the  news  brought 
by  the  strangers  and  the  definite  answer  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  the  question  which  he  had  put  to  this  body,  allows 
himself  to  be  moved  to  nothing  less  than  a  plan  to  murder 
the  true  King  of  the  Jews,  bom  in  Bethlehem  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prophecy.  The  wickedness  of  Herod  and 
the  indifference  of  the  guardians  of  Israel's  holy  things 
make  it  appear  as  if  the  King  and  Saviour  of  Israel, 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  heathen,  had  been  bom  in  vain  in 
so  far  as  His  own  people  were  concerned.  For  this  reason 
He  does  not  grow  up  in  the  place  out  of  which,  according 
to  prophecy,  He  was  to  come  forth  (ii  6),  but  at  first  found 
refuge  outside  the  "land  of  Israel"  (ii.  20,  21;  voL  i. 
24,  n.  7)  among  the  Grentiles  in  Egypt  (ii.  15).  In  this 
also  He  appears  to  be  estranged  from  His  people;  and 
this  must  have  been  a  further  occasion  for  Jewish 
suspicion  (n.  3).  Although  the  flight  into  Egypt  was 
caused  by  Jewish  wrong-doing,  it  was  none  the  less  of 
Grod's  ordering.  By  this  also  a  word  of  prophecy  found 
fulfilment,  not  a  prophecy  with  regard  to  the  coming 
Messiah,  but  a  passage  in  which  Hosea  recalls  historically 
Israel's  departure  from  Egypt  (ii.  15).  The  fact  that  the 
child  Jesus  fled  to .  Egypt  and  not  to  Damascus,  for 
example,  the  author  regards  as  a  significant  ordering  of 
events  on  the  part  of  G-od  from  which  we  should  recognise 
the  repetition  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  history  of 
Jesus ;  He  was  no  more  unfitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
vocation  by  His  residence  in  Egypt  than  was  Israel  by 
theirs.  The  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem, 
viewed  from  one  side,  was  a  lamentable  misfortune  which 
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overtook  the  inDOcent;  from  another  point  of  view  it 
was  gruesome  folly.  For  this  reason  Matthew  could  not 
say  that  the  horror  W6is  ordered  of  God  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  word-  Nevertheless  it  did  fulfil  a  part  of 
Israel's  history  experienced  by  Jeremiah,  and  expressed 
by  him  in  impressive  words  (ii.  17  f.).  After  Herod's 
death  the  child  Jesus  was  able  to  return  to  the  "  land  of 
Israel,"  but  not  to  Judea  and  Bethlehem,  out  of  which, 
according  to  prophecy  (ii.  6)  and  the  popular  expectation, 
the  Messiah  was  to  come  (John  vii.  42).  On  the  contrary, 
he  came  to  the  half-Gentile  Galilee,  out  of  which  no 
prophet  ariseth  (John  vii.  52),  and  to  the  village  of 
Nazareth,  which  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  O.T.,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  despised  by  its  neighbours 
(John  i.  47).  This,  in  turn,  was  another  consequence  of 
the  wickedness  which  had  become  hereditary  in  the  Jewish 
kings.  This,  however,  was  so  ordered  by  God  that  thereby 
not  merely  a  single  word  of  an  individual  prophet,  but 
the  prophetic  word  in  general  should  be  fulfilled  in  Jesus, 
ineismuch  as  He  was  to  be  called  the  Nazarene,  from 
Nazareth,  where  He  grew  up  and  whence  He  made  His 
appearance  among  the  people.  This  name  was  employed 
to  express  the  complete  repugnance  felt  by  the  Jewish 
people  toward  Him  and  His  Church  (ii.  23,  cf.  xxvi.  71 ; 
John  i.  46  f. ;  Acts  vL  14,  xxiv.  5,  xxvi.  9,  and  n.  7). 
This  points  at  the  same  time  to  the  history  of  the  man 
Jesus  among  His  people,  which  we  expect  to  find  set 
forth  from  the  same  apologetic  point  of  view  evidenced 
by  every  line  of  the  first  section. 

Before  this,  however,  we  have  a  second  section  (iii. 
1-iv.  11)  devoted  to  the  account  of  preparatory  events. 
Just  as  in  Ex.  ii.  11,  whole  decades  are  passed  by  with 
an  "  in  those  days,"  and  the  figure  of  the  Baptist  and  the 
preacher,  John,  is  introduced  as  the  prophesied  forerunner 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  the  kingdom 
of  God,  whose  coming  John  announced,  is  characterised 
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as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  short  summary  of  the 
Baptist's  preaching  (iii.  2),  as  generally  in  Matthew  (n.  8). 
Without  the  earth's  ceasing  to  be  the  scene  of  the  action 
(c£  V.  4  cU.  5,  vi  10,  xiii  24,  38,  41),  the  expresaioii 
indicates  that  it  is  a  rule  of  Grod  over  the  world  which 
comes  down  from  heaven,  i.e.  by  God's  act.  This  con- 
ception of  the  Baptist  stands  in  contrast  to  the  expectation 
of  a  Messianic  kingdom  which  is  a  purely  earthly  product. 
The  masses  accepted  John's  testimony ;  also  representatives 
of  the  two  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  who 
in  general  stood  for  the  two  classes,  the  scribes  and  the 
high  priests,  in  the  Sanhedrin  (ii  4),  visited  the  place  where 
he  baptised.  It  was  just  this  appearance  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  however,  that  furnished  the  Baptist  with  an 
occasion  to  deliver  a  scathing  denunciation,  in  which  the 
work  of  the  coming  founder  of  the  kingdom  is  described 
as  predominantly  that  of  the  judge  of  His  own  people  and 
in  which  Grod's  freedom  to  receive  the  Gentiles  into  His 
Church  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Israelites  is  main- 
tained. Jesus  also  visits  the  scene  of  baptism  in  order 
Himself  to  be  baptised.  In  the  case  of  all  others  it  is  a 
confession  of  sin  (iii.  6) ;  with  Him,  however,  it  is  only  an 
exemplification  of  the  principle  that  it  was  fitting  for 
Him  to  fulfil  the  entire  legal  economy  of  God  (iii  15). 
This  self-humiliation  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  God  answered 
from  heaven  by  the  impartation  of  His  Spirit,  an  inner 
experience,  which  was  externalised  for  Jesus  Himself  in 
a  visible  form  as  well  as  in  the  audible  message  that 
Jesus  was  the  beloved  or  the  only  Son  of  God  whom  He 
had  chosen  as  the  instrument  for  His  approaching  work 
(iii  17,  c£  XXL  37).  In  what  spirit  Jesus  would  carry 
out  the  conunission  thus  entrusted  to  Him  is  indicated 
in  the  Temptation  history  (iv.  1-11).  As  a  humble,  pious 
man,  and  an  Israelite  who  believed  in  the  Scriptures,  He 
overcomes  every  temptation  to  win  the  world-rule  which 
belonged  to  Him  by  any  means  other  than  that  which 
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Gcwi  had  apppointed, — ^the  way  of  patient  faith  and  self- 
denying  obedience. 

The  third  section  (iv.  12-xi.  l)sets  forth  by  general 
descriptions  and  selected  examples  Jesus'  public  work  in 
Galilee  which  followed  the  arrest  of  the  B^lptist.  All  that 
follows  tiie  second  section  is  appended  to  the  announce- 
ment made  to  Jesus  of  John's  arrest,  without  bringing  this 
event  into  any  chronological  connection  with  the  narra- 
tives that  precede,  and  without  narrating  the  story,  well 
known  to  the  author,  of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  be 
cast  into  prison  (xiv.  3-5).  The  return  of  Jesus  (John 
V.  35)  to  Galilee  from  Judea,  where  at  the  time  He 
seems  to  have  been  residing,  is  a  second  retreat  (iv.  12, 
avex^pfi(Tev,  cf.  ii.  22),  naturally  not  in  the  sense  that  He 
sought  thereby  to  escape  the  danger  of  a  fate  like  John's, 
for  Herod  Antipas,  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  Baptist's 
work,  was  also  the  ruler  of  Galilee.  But  Judea  and  the 
Holy  City  (iv.  5,  xxvii.  53),  "the  city  of  the  great  King" 
(v.  35),  seemed  the  appropriate  place  for  the  public 
appearance  (John  vii.  3f.)  of  the  anointed  King  who  was 
born  in  Bethlehem.  It  denoted  self-denial  on  Jesus'  part 
when  He  withdrew  to  the  despised  Galilee.  In  keeping 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  He  began  His  preaching  there 
(iv.  17)  with  exactly  the  same  sentence  that  the  Baptist 
employed  (iii.  2).  He  does  not  appear  as  the  King  whom 
the  Baptist  had  announced,  but  as  the  prophet  continuing 
the  Baptist's  work,  and,  indeed,  in  Galilee,  where  the 
latter  had  never  worked.  The  fact,  however,  that  He 
did  not  make  Nazareth,  where  He  grew  up,  His  head- 
quarters, but  Capernaum,  where  He  settled  later,  and 
whence  He  planned  to  make  tours  in  all  directions  in 
Galilee,  appeared  to  Matthew  to  be  a  remarkably  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  be  found  in  Isa.  viii.  23- 
ix.  1.  He  quotes  it  not  as  Jesus'  motive,  but  in  order  to 
justify  this  feature  in  the  history  of  Jesus  which  was 
ofiensive  to  orthodox  Jews  (iv.  14-16).     The  lack  of 
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connection  between  the  account  of  the  call  of  the  fisher- 
men to  become  fishers  of  men  and  what  precedes  and 
follows,  only  shows  more  clearly  that  it  is  merely  a  part  of 
the  introductory  portion  of  this  section  (iv.  18-22).  The 
Prophet  of  Galilee  was  accompanied  irom  the  beginning 
by  countrymen  who  were  to  share  His  work.  In 
iv.  23-25  we  have  a  general  description  of  this  period 
of  Jesus'  work  in  Galilee,  ending  with  the  climax  where 
Jesus  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  persons  seeking 
His  help,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Palestine  and  even 
firom  the  neighbouring  Gentile  regions.  Three  additional 
points  are  brought  out :  (1)  The  constant  moving  from 
place  to  place  throughout  Galilee ;  (2)  the  teaching  and 
preaching;  and  (3)  the  healing  of  all  sorts  of  diseases. 
Thus  we  have  in  iv.  12-25  a  sketch  of  Jesus'  entire  work 
in  Galilee,  which,  according  to  ver.  24  £,  must  have 
occupied  at  least  several  months.  The  elaboration  of  this 
sketch  proposed  in  the  plan  begins  with  an  example  of 
His  teaching  (chaps,  v.-vii.).  This  great  discourse  is  not, 
however,  what  we  should  expect  from  iv.  17,  23.  It  was 
not  delivered  in  a  synagogue  (iv.  23),  but  under  the  open 
sky ;  nor  was  it  a  sermon  directed  to  the  people  sitting 
in  darkness  in  Galilee,  but  instruction  (v.  If.)  intended 
for  the  disciples,  who  are  the  light  of  the  world  (v.  14). 
Not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  discourse  does  Jesus 
direct  His  attention  to  the  crowd  (vii.  24,  28  f.),  in  the 
presence  of  whom  the  disciples  had  received  the  preceding 
instruction,  with  its  constant  reference  to  their  particular 
religious  condition,  their  deeper  relation  to  Him,  and 
their  special  vocation  in  the  world.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  Matthew  is  not  the  preaching  of  repentance 
(iv.  17)  nor  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  23),  but  a 
setting  forth  of  the  moral  conduct  which  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  are  to  exhibit  before  the  world  as  His  disciples  and 
as  children  of  God  (v.  16  ;  n.  9). 

Why  Matthew  chose  as  an  example  of  Jesus'  teaching 
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this  instruction  of  His  disciples,  which  presupposes 
throughout  faith  in  Himself  and  His  gospel,  we  must 
learn  from  the  elaboration  of  the  theme  (v.  16).  First 
of  all,  He  warns  them  against  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
it  was  their  Master's  mission  to  set  aside  the  O.T.,  and, 
as  the  further  context  shows,  its  authoritative  content. 
It  is  not  His  mission  to  destroy  anything  whatever 
that  is  divine  in  its  origin,  and  that  exists  for  the 
sake  of  what  is  right,  but  rather  to  fulfil  the  sacred 
forms  which  He  found  existing,  to  put  into  them  the 
content  which  they  themselves  demanded  (v.  17,  cf. 
iii.  15).  As  long  as  this  world  stands,  not  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  O.T.  law  can  pass  away  unfulfilled 
(18).  The  same  reverence  for  the  law  in  word  and  deed, 
which  He  here  confesses  and  Himself  always  exhibited, 
He  demands  in  His  disciples  (19).  Far  from  allowing 
the  exact  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of  the  law  to 
remain  solely  the  distinction  of  the  rabbinic  guild  and 
the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  He  makes  actual  righteousness, 
which  exceeds  by  far  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  a 
condition  of  blessedness  on  the  part  of  His  disciples  (20). 
Thus  by  the  standard  of  Jesus'  favourable  attitude  toward 
the  O.T.  law,  and  His  condemnation  of  the  rabbinic 
interpretation  and  Pharisaic  observance  of  it,  shall  the 
good  works  be  measured  by  which  His  disciples  are 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are  children  of  God.  The 
theme  thus  more  closely  defined  is  now  elaborated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  first  of  all  (v.  21-48)  by  a  series  of 
examples,  and  in  contrast  to  the  superficial  and,  in  part, 
even  foolish  rahhinic  interpretation  of  the  law^  how  the 
Israelitish  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  are  to  be  treated 
in  order  to  discover  in  them  the  will  of  the  divine  Law- 
giver concerning  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.  In 
the  light  of  this  exposition,  in  vi.  1-18,  He  sets  forth 
the  kind  of  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting  which  becomes  the 
children  of  God,  in  contrast  to  the  Pharisaic  externalisa- 
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tion  of  the  principal  acts  in  which  piety  finds  expression. 
Rabbinic  interpretation  of  the  law  and  Pharisaic  piety  do 
nc^  take  us  beyond  the  standard  of  heathen  morality  and 
piety  (v.  46  f.,  vL  7).  In  relation  to  tiie  things  of  this 
world  also,  children  of  the  heavenly  Father  may  not,  as 
do  many  of  the  Pharisees,  sink  to  the  level  of  the  Gentiles 
(vL  32),  but,  free  firom  inordinate  covetousness  and 
unbelieving  anxiety,  the  two  principal  forms  in  which 
slavery  to  mammon  exhibits  itself,  they  are  to  make  the 
kingdom  and  the  righteousness  of  God  first  and  last  the 
only  goal  of  their  life  (vi  19-34).  Opposition  to  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  akeady  less  prominent  in  this  part  of 
the  discourse,  recurs  only  once  in  what  follows  (vii.  5). 
For  our  purpose  we  do  not  need  to  investigate  the  last 
part  of  the  discourse  (chap.  viL).  It  is  clear  that  the 
choice  of  tiiie  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  illustration 
of  Jesus'  teaching  was  due  to  MattheVs  apologetic,  and 
at  the  same  time  polemic,  purpose,  and  that,  in  so  £eu*  as 
this  discourse  is  his  composition,  its  form  is  the  result 
of  his  work. 

Three  eaxxmples  of  healing  follow.  That  viiL  1-17  is 
to  be  taken  as  an  independent  unit,  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  fact  that  we  have,  beginning  with  viii.  18,  a  series  of 
narratives  which  cannot  be  included  under  this  title,  but 
also  by  the  citation  with  which  the  whole  is  solemnly 
concluded  by  the  author  in  viii.  17.  The  first  example  is 
that  of  a  leprous  Jew  whom  Jesus  enjoins  to  observe  the 
prescriptions  of  the  law.  Here  we  have  actual  evidence 
that  Jesus  was  not  a  revolter  against  the  Mosaic  law 
(viii.  1-4,  cf.  V.  17-20).  The  second  example  is  that  of  a 
Gentile  whose  importunate  faith  puts  the  Jews  to  shame 
and  opens  a  vista  into  the  future,  when  in  the  place  of  the 
unworthy  Jews  the  Gentiles  of  the  entire  world  shall  have 
part  in  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (viii.  5-13). 
These  two  narratives  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  i.  216  to  ii.  1-12,  or  iv.  23  {ip  r^  XoA)  to  iv.  24  (oKriv 
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Ttjp  Svpiav).  The  third  example  forms  the  introduction  to 
a  scene  in  which  Jesus  is  pictured  as  engaged  with  multi- 
tudes of  the  sick  until  the  day  begins  to  fade.  Such  work 
as  this  shows  Him  to  be  the  Servant  of  God  who  bore  as 
His  own  all  the  infirmities  of  His  people,  even  in  the  form 
of  physical  disease  (viii.  14-17).  The  series  of  narratives 
which  follows,  viii  18-ix.  34,  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
very  difierent  incidents  which,  taken  together,  serve  to 
expand  a  third  feature  of  the  programme  laid  down 
in  iv.  12-25  (above,  p.  541  f).  It  is  the  restless  wandering 
life  of  the  teacher  and  physician  which  is  here  pictured 
in  a  long  series  of  very  brief  but  chronologically  insepar- 
able narratives.  The  saying  of  Jesus  in  viii.  20  serves  as 
an  introduction  for  the  whole.  At  first  glance  it  might 
seem  as  if  iv.  23  and  ix.  35,  which  contain  practically  the 
same  words,  formed  a  sort  of  frame  for  what  stands 
between ;  but  closer  observation  shows  at  once  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  tireless  journeying  through  all  the  cities 
and  villages  is  recalled  primarily  for  the  sake  of  what 
follows  in  ix.  36  f.,  which  seems  to  give  the  motive  for  the 
sending  out  of  the  apostles  (x.  Iff.).  Jesus'  own  work 
is  not  sufficient ;  the  harvest  requires  many  labourers. 
Moved  by  sympathy  for  the  neglected  multitudes.  He 
sends  out  His  apostles  to  do  a  work  of  preaching  and 
healing  similar  to  His  own.  Not  until  now  does  the 
reader  learn  that  twelve  disciples  had  been  chosen  earlier 
for  this  purpose,  and  what  their  names  are.  The  special 
injunction  to  confine  the  work  of  their  preaching  journeys 
to  the  Jews  (x.  5  £,  23)  is  in  accord  with  Jesus'  sympathy 
for  His  people  (ix.  36)  and  Matthew's  apologetic  purpose 
(cf.  i.  21,  iv.  23,  ei'  t^  Xa^ ;  also  xv.  31  end) ;  what 
follows,  namely,  ix.  36-x.  42,  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
fourth  point  of  the  introductory  programme.  Jesus  de- 
signed to  carry  on  His  prophetic  work  in  Galilee  supported 
by  regular  helpers  (iv.  18-22).  The  third  section  is  con- 
cluded by  the  notice  that  Jesus  did  not  on  this  account 
VOL.  II.  35 
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cease  His   own  work  of  preaching    in  different  places 
(xi  1). 

The  fourth  section^  xi.  2-xx.  34,  brings  before  us  the 
diflFerent  impressions  which  the  work  of  Jesus  previously 
described  made  upon  the  different  individuals  and  classes 
who  were  affected  by  it.     This  is  done  in  such  a  way, 
however,  as  to  bring  out  at  the  same  time  the  particular 
actions  and  discourses  of  Jesus  occasioned  by  it.      The 
words  which  we  find  in  xi.  6  may  serve  as  a  title  for 
the  whole  section.     It  is  conceivable  that  men  should  be 
offended  in  Jesus,  but  deeper  reflection  as  to  what  creates 
objection  to  Him  helps  to  remove  the  offence.     Happy  the 
man  for  whom  this  is  true !     Even  the  great  prophet  in 
imprisonment,  the  prophet  who  surpasses  all  others,  who 
in  his  original  greatness  is  inferior  to  no  man,  since  he 
ushered  in  the  great  epoch  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
God  steadfastly  and  without  fear, — even  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  work  of  Jesus  of  which  he  hears.    The  works 
which  Matthew  describes  as  the  works  of  the  Messiah, 
because  they  distinguish  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (xi.  2),  the 
Baptist  cannot  understand  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 
proclamation.     By  means  of  the  fresh  impression  which 
the  Baptist's  messengers  carried  back,  and  the  warning 
with  which  this  answer  was  concluded,  Jesus  hopes  to  save 
His  impatient  friend  from  a  fall.     He  strives  also  to  ward 
off  the  possible  injurious  effect  of  John's  inquiries  upoi 
the  crowd  (xi.  2-15).     The  frivolous  multitude  is  totally 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  significance  of  the  times. 
Like  whimsical  children,  they  find  fault  with  the  Divine 
wisdom  manifested  differently  in  its  different  personal 
agents,  in  one  way  in  John,  in  another  way  in  Jesus  (16-19). 
The  cities  of  Gralilee,  distinguished  above  measure  by  the 
works  of  Jesus,  exhibit  a  worse  blindness  than  the  heathen 
cities  whose  sins  and  destruction  made  them  a  proverb 
(20-24).     But  Jesus  does  not  allow  Himself  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  such  experiences.      In  that  hour  He  praises 
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His  Father,  the  God  who  rules  the  world,  that  He  has  so 
detennined  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  counsel  of  salva- 
tion through  Him,  the  Son,  that  it  is  intelligible  to  babes, 
but  misunderstood  by  the  wise  and  understanding.  He 
is  not  weary  of  calling  to  Himself  those  who  are  burdened 
with  a  heavy  yoke  (25-30).  The  wise  ones  and  those  who 
lay  the  yoke  of  their  precepts  upon  others  are  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  (cf.  xxiii.  4).  When  Jesus  is  attacked  by  these 
on  the  ground  of  supposed  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
He  proves  to  them  from  the  sacred  history,  the  temple 
worship  prescribed  by  the  Torah,  and  their  own  daily 
practice,  that  He  is  not  a  transgressor  of  the  Law,  but 
that  they  accuse  Him  without  justification  on  the  ground 
of  a  Law  which  they  themselves  have  misunderstood 
(xii.  1-13).  Jesus  retires  before  the  hostile  attempts 
which  are  thereupon  planned  (14),  but  continues  to 
minister  to  the  suffering.  The  absence  of  all  display 
which  characterised  this  work,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
Jesus  refrained  from  all  violence  in  the  conflict  with 
His  enemies,  led  Matthew  to  bring  forward  again  from 
Second  Isaiah,  as  he  had  done  in  viii.  17,  the  picture  of  the 
Servant  of  Yahweh,  who  works  with  perfect  quietness,  and 
yet  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  wins  victory  for  all 
peoples,  as  a  prophecy  fulfilled  and  to  be  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
(15-21).  When,  however,  the  Pharisees  blaspheme  the 
Spirit  by  whose  power  He  worked  His  deeds  of  healing, 
calling  the  same  a  satanic  power.  He  does  not  remain 
silent,  but  shows  them  the  self-contradiction  in  their 
charge,  and,  more  than  this,  warns  them  against  commit- 
ting the  unpardonable  sin  (22-37).  When,  thereupon, 
they  seek  a  sign  from  Him  which  will  render  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  exercise  faith.  He  gives  them  the  sign  of  His 
resurrection,  represented  by  the  sign  of  Jonah,  which,  in 
turn,  will  be  of  use  only  to  the  believing.  In  spite  of 
temporary  improvements  in  their  condition.  He  sees  the 
multitude  of  His  compatriots  and  contemporaries  facing 
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an  incurable  state  (38-45).  From  this  generation,  how- 
ever, involved  as  it  is  in  destruction,  is  gathered  the 
company  of  Jesus'  followers ;  these  are  not  His  kinsmen, 
but  those  who  hear  and  do  His  words  (46-50).  The 
same  distinction  appears  also  in  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
punish  the  multitude  for  their  indiflFerence  to  the  truth, 
Jesus  conceals  it  from  them  entirely  by  the  use  of 
parables,  while  He  interprets  these  to  His  disciples,  and 
teaches  them  to  grasp  the  truth  even  in  this  form  (xiii. 
1-52).  The  accoimt  of  the  impression  which  Jesus  made  in 
His  native  city, — characterised  by  the  word  iatcavSaXl^ovro, 
xiii  57,  cf.  xi.  6, — and  of  the  superstitious  utterances  of 
the  ruling  prince  when  he  heard  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
(xiv.  1-2),  serve  also  to  complete  further  the  series  of 
incidents  begun  in  xi.  2.  In  order  to  explain  the  latter, 
he  formally  narrates  the  account  of  the  Baptist's  execution 
and  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  abeady  presupposed  in  iv.  12, 
xi.  2.  Although  this  is  only  an  episode,  it  determines 
the  further  trend  of  the  narrative,  which  from  xiv.  13  to 
xvii.  21  appears  to  retain  a  chronological  order,  as  in 
viii.  18-ix.  34.  Constant  change  of  residence  is  noted 
(cf.  avax^p^lvy  xiv.  13,  xv.  21 ;  also  other  passages  where 
Matthew  does  not  use  just  this  word).  Jesus  constantly 
avoids  contact  with  the  crowds  and  with  His  opponents, 
and  devotes  Himself  to  the  training  of  His  disciples,  as 
we  have  seen  abeady  in  the  corresponding  part  of  Mark 
(vi.  14-ix.  32 ;  cf.  above,  p.  465  f.).  This  suits  Matthew's 
plan  also,  only  he  makes  the  separation  between  the 
disciples  and  tiie  multitude  with  their  religious  leaders 
much  sharper.  It  does  not  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  this  section  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  way  is  prepared  for 
these  statements  by  what  is  said  earlier  in  v.  10-12, 
X.  16-39.  From  chap.  xiii.  onwards,  Matthew  does  not  say 
anything  more  about  the  preaching  of  Jesus  to  the  people 
of  Galilee  (cf.  Matt.  xiv.  14  with  Mark  vi.  34).  Matthew 
alone  (xv.  12-14,  not  in  Mark  viL   17  f.)  narrates  how 
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the  disciples  called  Jesus'  attention  to  the  fact  that  His 
severe  condemnation  of  the  Pharisaic  overvaluation  of  the 
rabbinic  statutes  was  offensive  to  the  Pharisees.  Likewise 
peculiar  to  him  is  the  severe  judgment  with  which  Jesus 
replies  :  they  are  a  foreign  growth  which  God  has  not 
planted  in  His  garden,  and  which  deserves  no  care ;  as 
is  also  the  injunction  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  to  leave 
these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  multitude  to  their  inevit- 
able fate.  Only  in  Matt.  xvi.  6,  11,  12  (not  in  Luke 
xii.  1 ;  cf.  Mark  viii.  15),  are  the  Sadducees  included  also 
in  the  warning  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees ;  and 
this  warning  itself  repeated  three  times,  and  its  meaning 
expressly  stated.  No  concealment  is  made  of  the  incurable 
divisions  which  Jesus  made  among  His  people  by  His 
testimony  concerning  the  true  law  of  God  (xv.  3,  6,  9 ; 
cf.  xxiii.  2  ff.,  23,  v.  17-48,  xii.  1-11,  xix.  3-9).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  section  discloses  clearly  the  author's 
apologetic  purpose.  The  agonising  struggle  of  the  Gentile 
woman  with  Jesus,  who  disregarded  her  cries  and  went  on 
His  way  in  silence,  is  impressively  described  (xv.  22  ff., 
cf  per  contra^  Mark  vii.  25  ff.).  The  sympathetic  Jesus 
appears  to  be  severer  than  His  disciples,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  being  rid  of  her  cries,  are  willing  to  be  a  little  incon- 
sistent. Only  in  Matthew  does  Jesus  state  the  principle 
that  His  Hfework  is  limited  to  Israel  (xv.  24,^  cf.  i  21, 
X.  5  £).  To  this  principle  He  remains  true  even  to 
the  extent  of  harshness  toward  the  Gentile  woman.  Not 
until  she  recognises  to  the  full  Israel's  prior  rights  does 
He  give  her  help.  When  in  another  region — from  Mark 
vii.  31  we  know  that  it  was  the  half-Gentile  Decapolis — 
we  find  Him  scattering  the  gifts  of  His  mercy  with  free 
hand,  the  gratitude  of  all  the  people  finds  expression  in 
praise  of  the  " God  of  Israel"  (xv.  31).  Those,  therefore, 
who  say  that  Jesus  is  disloyal,  an  enemy  and  a  disgrace 
to  His  people,  and  a  blasphemer  of  the  God  of  Israel,  are 
condenmed  as  liars. 
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In  the  description  of  the  intercourse  between  Jesus 
and  His  disciples   there  is  less  emphasis  than  in  Mark 
upon  the  slowness  with  which  they  progressed  in  know- 
ledge.    Severe  judgments  concerning  them,  such   as  we 
have  in  Mark  vi.  52,  viii.  17 1,  are  either  wanting  alto- 
gether or  less  bluntly  expressed  (Matt.  xvi.  9).     On  the 
other  hand,  the  way  for  Peter's  great  confession  (xvi.  16) 
is  prepared  by  the  account  of  his  experience  on  the  sea 
with  the  confession  which  it  called  out  (xiv.  28-33).     His 
later  confession  is  more  fully  reproduced  than  in  Mark, 
and  is  solemnly  acknowledged  by  Jesus;  it  is  declared 
to  be  due  to  God's  revelation  (xvi.  17,  cf.  xL  25),  and 
rewarded  by  a  great  promise.     The  separation  between  the 
disciples  and  the  Jewish  people  had  been  mentioned  before ; 
now  we  hear  that  the  company  of  disciples,  who  hitherto 
had  been  gathered  about  Jesus  like  a  family  (x.  25,  xii. 
49  f.,  cf.  ix.  15), — one  of  a  number  of  groups  within  the 
same  national  bounds, — is  to  become  a  Church  which  is 
to  exist  alongside  of  the  Israehtish  Church  and  outlast 
all  hostile  attacks.      The  itcxXnaia  is  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence ;  Jesus  will  build  it  in  the  future,  and  He  will  rear 
it  upon  the  man  of  rock-like  character,  who  in  the  name 
of  the  other  disciples  has  given   utterance  to  the  true 
confession,  and  who  is  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  steward 
in  the  house  of  this  Church,  with  the  power  accompany- 
ing this  office  to  institute  rules  for  the  ordering  of  the 
house  (n.   10).     What  is  said  primarily  to  Peter  as  the 
first  confessor  is  on  that  account  none  the  less  applic- 
able to  the  companions  of  hi^  calling,  who  have  received 
a  similar  office  not  from  him,  but  like  him  and  with  him 
from  Jesus  (xix.  28,  x.  1-5).     As  to  the  right  to  establish 
ordinances  in  this  future  household  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
to   enforce  their  observance,  and  to  punish  their  trans- 
gression, that  belongs  to  the  whole  Church  (xviii.  15-20), 
i.e.   the   Church   separated  from  the  Jewish  people  by 
their  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.      It  is  this  idea 
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of  the  Christian  Church  which  distinguishes  the  entire 
fourth  section  of  Matthew's  Gospel  from  the  parallel  sec- 
tions in  Mark,  which  in  other  respects  are  so  similar.  By 
the  latter  the  disciples  are  represented  as  preachers  of 
the  gospel  in  course  of  training  for  their  future  calling. 
In  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  taught  to  look 
upon  them  as  the  foundation  and  leaders  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  in  process  of  formation.  When,  however,  this 
confession  of  Peter  and  Jesus'  answer  is  followed  by  the 
first  express  announcement  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
in  Jerusalem  (xvi.  21) ;  and  when,  further,  the  instruction 
of  the  disciples  with  reference  to  the  future  conditions  of 
the  Church  is  interrupted  repeatedly  by  the  announce- 
ment of  His  sufferings  (xvii.  12,  22  £,  xx.  17,  22,  28), 
we  infer  that  the  two  conceptions  are  intimately  con- 
nected. It  is  because  Jesus  is  condemned  to  death  by 
the  heads  of  the  people  and  delivered  over  to  the  Gentiles 
for  the  carrying  out  of  their  sentence  (xvi.  21,  xx.  18  f.) 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  stayed  in  its  sweeping 
onward  progress  (cf.  xi.  12),  and  a  period  intervene  be- 
tween its  beginning  through  the  word  of  Jesus  and  its 
completion  with  His  parousia,  during  which  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  shall  have  its  preliminary  realisation  in  a  Church 
of  the  Christian  confession  by  no  means  free  from  foreign 
elements,  in  which  even  the  best  members  are  stiQ  tainted 
with  sin  (xiii.  36-43,  48,  xviii.  7-35,  xxii.  11,  xxiv.  12). 
This  Christian  Church  and  the  Jewish  people  are  repre- 
sented as  two  sharply  distinguished  bodies.  The  teaching 
concerning  discipline  within  the  Church  (xviii.  15-35), 
marriage  (xix.  3-12),  the  relation  of  children  to  Jesus  and 
so  to  His  Church  (xix.  13, 14),  the  attitude  toward  earthly 
possessions  (xix.  16-26),  the  Divine  reward  in  relation  to 
human  labour  (xix.  27-xx.  16),  ruling  and  serving  (xx. 
20-28,  cf.  xxiii.  8-12,  xxiv.  45-51), — all  these  presuppose 
a  Church  of  Jesus,  which,  whatever  its  organisation,  was 
certainly  separate  from  the  Jewish  people,  and  regulated 
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by  a  different  law  from  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews.  Still,  these  two  groups  are  not  without  relation  to 
each  other.  The  twelve  apostles  are  never  to  forget  their 
relation  to  the  people  of  the  twelve  tribes  (xix.  28,  of.  x. 
23),  and  the  disciples  in  general  are  to  foUow  Jesus'  ex- 
ample, and  from  pure  love  are  to  cherish  their  relation  to 
Israel.  This  we  learn  from  the  profound  narrative  preserved 
in  xvii.  24-27  (peculiar  to  Matthew).  Though  funda- 
mentally separated  from  the  Jewish  cultus,  and  though 
freed  by  sonship  of  the  "  great  King,"  whose  dwelling  is 
not  in  Jerusalem  but  in  heaven  (c£  v.  34  f.),  from  every 
obligation  to  observe  the  ceremonial  law,  as  long  as  the 
temple  stands  they  are  still  to  pay  the  temple  tax,  i.e.  to 
fulfil  the  cultus  duties  incumbent  upon  an  Israelite,  as 
Jesus  had  done  (iii.  15,  v.  17-20,  23  £,  xxiii.  3,  23).  The 
words,  "  in  order  that  we  may  not  offend  them,"  contain 
the  entire  programme  of  the  poKtics  of  the  Israelitish 
Church  of  Jesus  before  the  year  70.  Jesus'  intended  to 
make  the  distinction  between  the  Jewish  people  as  repre- 
sented officially  in  the  high  priests  and  rabbis,  further  in 
the  Pharisees  who  were  beyond  aU  hope  of  improvement, 
and  the  blind  multitude  that  followed  them,  on  the  one 
hand  (xv.  12-14),  and  the  house  of  Israel,  the  people  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  on  the  other,  many  of  whom  had  erred 
but  could  yet  be  brought  back  to  the  fold  (x.  6,  xv.  24). 
The  former  may  be  offended  if  they  will  (xv.  12) ;  no  one 
is  to  place  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  others 
which  can  keep  them  from  the  truth  (xvii.  27,  c£  xi.  6). 
The  last  narrative  of  the  fourth  section  (xx.  29-34)  has 
the  appearance  of  an  allegory,  because  it  stands  without 
any  practical  connection  with  what  precedes  and  what 
follows.  Besides  the  blind  who  fall  into  the  ditch  (xv.  14, 
xxiii.  16),  there  are  also  those  blind  persons  in  Israel  who 
appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  Son  of  David,  and  who  become 
His  followers  after  He  has  healed  them.  The  localities  of 
the  single  narratives  in  this  section  are  for  the  most  part 
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very  indefinitely  indicated  (xiv.  13,  22,  xv.  29,  xvi.  5, 
xvii.  1,  22,  XX.  17).  The  reader  is  able  to  form  no  idea 
of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Similarly,  the  change  from 
Galilee  to  Perea  in  xix.  1  is  marked  by  no  break  in  the 
narrative,  since  the  arrangement  of  the  material  is  deter- 
mined by  the  contents. 

In  the  fifth  section  we  have  the  description  of  Jesus' 
work  in  Jerusalem  (xxi.  1-xxv.  46),  where  the  same  material 
is  employed  throughout  that  we  find  in  Mark.  Still  even 
here  the  features  that  distinguish  Matthew  are  not  want- 
ing. It  is  the  prophet  of  Gralilee  (xxi.  11)  who  as  King 
enters  the  royal  city,  and  it  is  prophecy  which  He  fulfils 
in  the  choice  of  the  method  of  entrance  (xxi.  5),  designing 
thereby  to  show  that  while  He  gives  up  none  of  the  claims 
which  belong  to  Him,  He  wiU  not  make  use  of  force. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  which  is  caught  up  even 
by  the  children,  is  more  oflFensive  to  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  than  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  and  the 
severe  condemnation,  that  its  guardians  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  sacredness,  have  allowed  it  to  become  a 
den  of  thieves  (xxi.  15f.).  The  parable  in  xxi.  28-32 
brings  the  resistance  of  the  ruling  classes  to  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  into  stronger  relief  than  the  discussion  (recorded 
also  by  Mark  and  Luke)  which  precedes.  Only  in  Matthew 
is  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen  followed  immediately 
by  the  unmistakable  declaration  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  the  Jewish  people  as  a  nation  and 
given  to  another  people,  i.e.  to  a  people  independent  of 
every  nationality  (xxi.  43).  In  the  parable  which  follows 
(xxii  1-14,  Luke  xiv.  16-24  is  only  remotely  parallel) 
we  have  a  sentence,  not  an  essential  part  of  the  picture, 
pointing  clearly  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
punishment  of  the  Jewish  people  for  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  (xxii.  7). 
The  teaching  discourses,  which  arouse  the  astonishment 
of  the  crowd  here  as  in  Galilee  (xxL  46,  xxii.  33),  and 
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the  discussions  in  which  Jesus  overcomes  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  are  followed  (chap,  xxiii)  by  a  compre- 
hensive discourse  addressed  alike  to  the  undecided  multi- 
tude and  the  disciples,  in  which  He  condemns  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  occupying  Moses'  seat,  who  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  have  made  full  the  sin  of  Israel  and 
of  Jerusalem  against  the  bearers  of  all  God's  revela- 
tion. The  rejection  of  Jesus'  witness  is  not  the  last  step 
in  this  direction.  There  remains  still  the  persecution  of 
the  prophets,  the  wise  men,  and  the  scribes  whom  Jesus 
will  send  to  His  people  (xxiii  34).  The  present  genera- 
tion, however,  shall  live  to  see  the  judgment  upon  Jeru- 
salem. The  decisive  cause  of  the  catastrophe  lies  in  the 
rejection  of  the  repeated  eflforts  of  Jesus  to  shelter  the 
inhabitants  from  the  coining  storm.  This  condemnation, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  public  testimony  of  Jesus,  are 
brought  to  a  close  with  an  outlook  toward  the  day  when 
this  unfortunate  people  shall  hail  Jesus  as  their  Messiah 
with  more  sincerity  than  they  had  shown  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath.  Connecting  itself  directly  with  the  words  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  in  what 
follows  Jesus'  instruction  of  His  disciples  with  regard  to 
the  end  of  the  world  (chaps,  xxiv.,  xxv.). 

The  sixth  section  (chaps.  xxvi.-xxviii.)  covers  the 
history  of  the  Passion  and  the  Eesurrection.  The  following 
features  are  peculiar  to  Matthew : — (1)  A  sharp  portifayal 
of  the  betrayer  and  his  history.  Only  Matthew  records  the 
bargain  with  the  high  priest  about  the  price  of  the  betrayal 
and  the  sum  agreed  upon  (xxvi,  15),  the  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Jesus  while  they  were  still  at  table  (xxvi  25), 
the  remark  which  Jesus  made  to  him  at  the  arrest  (xxvi 
50),  and  the  account  of  his  end  (xxvii  3-10).  (2)  Only 
Matthew  emphasises  the  way  in  which  Jesus,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  as  He  found  it  indicated  in  the  Scriptures, 
refused  to  call  the  Divine  help  to  His  aid  in  order  to 
deliver  Himself  from  His  enemies  (xxvi.  52-54,  cf.  xxi  5). 
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The  evidence  for  Jesus'  innocence,  to  which,  according  to 
all  the  records,  Pilate  testified  several  times,  is  rendered 
still  stronger  in  Matt,  xxvii  19,  24  by  the  accounts  of  his 
i?vife's  dream  and  of  the  washing  of  his  hands.     Responsi- 
bility for  the  blood  of  this  man,  whom  the  Gentile  judge 
more  than  once  declared  to  be  innocent,  is  assumed  by 
tlie  whole  people,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  part  in  the 
transactions   (xxvii.    25).      If  Barabbas   was  also   called 
Jesus,  as  possibly  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  original 
text  of  Matthew  (n.  11),  the  narrative  of  the  choice  be- 
tween Barabbas  and  Jesus  would  be  more  pointed  than 
anywhere  else.     In  any  case,  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
people  delivered  up  their  Messiah  (xxvii.  22),  and  that  it 
was  the  king  of  the  Jews  upon  whom  the  Roman  soldiers 
heaped  every  mockery  (xxvii.  27-30,  simpler  in  Mark  xv. 
16-19).      To  the  account  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  of 
the  temple,  found  also  in  Mark  xv.  38,  Matthew  (xxvii. 
51-53)  adds  notice  of  the  earthquake  and  of  the  opening 
of  the  graves  of  departed  saints,  who  after  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  appeared  to  many  in  the  '*Holy  City."    This  is 
also  witness  against  the  Jewish  people,  but  they  will  not 
be  convinced.     The  sealing  and  guarding  of  the  tomb, 
arranged  between  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate  (xxvii.  62-66), 
was  due  to  a  sincere  disbelief  in  Jesus'  prophecy  of  His 
resurrection.     When,  however,  unsuspected  witnesses  in- 
formed the  Sanhedrin  that  the  grave  had  been  opened  by 
other  than  human  hands,  the  highest  officials  took  refuge 
in  intentional  falsehood,  and  circulated  the  report  which 
still  existed  "  among  the  Jews  "  at  the  time  when  Matthew 
was  written,   that  Jesus'   friends  had   stolen  His  body 
(xxviii.  11-15).     But  the  one  thus  declared  to  be  dead 
appears  alive  to  His  friends  in  Jerusalem  as  well  as  in 
Galilee  (xxviii.  9,  17).     The  same  person  who  refused  to 
call  either  the  power  of  Grod  or  that  of  the  devil  to  His 
aid  in  order  to  disarm  His  foes  and  to  gain  dominion  over 
the  world  (iv.  8,  xxvi.  53),  speaks  as  a  Lord  of  heaven 
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and  earth.  The  Messiah  of  Israel  who  longed  to  save  His 
people  from  sin,  and  who  remained  loyal  to  this  His  first 
duty,  even  unto  death  (L  21,  x.  5f.,  23,  xv.  24),  commis- 
sions the  Eleven  to  make  all  peoples  without  distinction 
His  disciples  through  baptism  and  teaching.  With  this 
Church,  which  shall  increase  constantly  as  the  majestic 
command  is  carried  out.  His  invisible  presence  shall  abide 
until  the  end  of  the  world,  i.e.  until  His  visible  return 
(xxviii.  18-20,  xxiv.  3,  14).  Thus  ends  "The  Book  of 
the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son 
of  Abraham." 

If  the  preceding  summary  of  the  principal  thoughts 
of  the  book  is  in  the  main  correct,  we  must  admit  that 
the  work  is  exceedingly  rich  in  its  content,  that  it  is 
constructed  according  to  a  plan,  and  that  this  plan  is 
carried  out  to  the  smallest  detail.  In  greatness  of  con- 
ception, and  in  the  power  with  which  a  mass  of  material  is 
subordinated  to  great  ideas,  no  writing  in  either  Testament, 
dealing  with  a  historical  theme,  is  to  be  compared  with 
Matthew.  In  this  respect  the  present  writer  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  its  equal  also  in  the  other  Uterature  of 
antiquity.  On  the  presupposition — ^which  is  justified — 
that  the  author  believed  the  incidents  which  he  recorded 
to  be  real  facts,  and  sharing  with  him  the  conviction  that 
history  is  governed  by  God  and  not  by  blind  chance,  we 
need  only  a  little  historical  imagination  to  discover  in 
Matthew  a  genuine  Jewish  book,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the 
method  of  exposition  is  concerned.  It  would  not  pass 
for  history  in  the  Greek  sense.  Matthew  makes  little 
effort  to  give  us  what  is  called  historical  narrative. 
What  he  gives  as  a  history  of  Jesus'  birth  is  in  no  sense 
narrative  (above,  pp.  531  f.,  537).  He  records  the  sending 
out  of  the  apostles,  and  indicates  by  an  introduction  (ix. 
35-38)  and  the  communication  of  a  long  preparatory  dis- 
course that  it  is  an  event  of  great  importance.  But  he 
says  nothing  whatever  as  to  how  the  apostles  fulfilled  the 
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commission,  and  whether  they  returned  to  Jesus.     When 
and  from  what  quarter  Jesus  came  to  His  native  city,  and 
whither  He  went  upon  leaving  (xiii.  54),  are  questions  to 
which  he  seems  entirely  indiflFerent.     Evidently  he  finds 
no  difl&culty  in  giving  us  Jesus'  words  in  which  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida  are  said  to   be   the   chief  scenes  of  His 
miraculous  work  (xi.  21),  without  himself  mentioning  the 
two  cities  in  any  passage  of  his  history  of  Jesus.     The 
book  is  concluded,  not  with  words  appropriate  for  a  work 
which  began  as  a  narrative,  but  with  a  saying  of  Jesus. 
Even  in  the  case  of  those  actions  and  discourses  which 
have  great  weight  for  him,  the  outward  circumstances  are 
treated  with  great  carelessness.      Without  the   help   of 
other  accounts,  no  reader  could  form  a  picture  of  the 
situation  in  v.  1,  vii.  28,  or  ix.  10-14,  or  explain  wherein 
Jesus  "  saw  '*  the  faith  of  the  bearers  in  ix.  2,  or  whether 
Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  riding  upon  the  ass,  or  the  foal, 
or  upon  each  alternately,  xxi.  7,  or  why  the   sick  did 
not  besiege  the  house  of  Peter  until  after  sundown  (viii 
16,  cf.  Mark  i.  32  with  i.  21).     Matthew  disdains  all  ex- 
ternal pragmatism.     In  a  passage  where  he  gives  us  a 
series  of  closely  connected  events  (viii.   18-ix.  34,  xiv. 
13-xvii  21),  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  have  nothing 
to   do  with  the  chronology.     The  charge  that  Matthew 
transferred  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Galilean  ministry,  and  the  choice  of  the  apostles 
to  a  later  time,  was  a  misunderstanding  for  which   the 
author  is  not  responsible,  since  he  does  not  narrate  the 
latter  incident  at  all  (x.  1  flF.),  and,  moreover,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  introduced  without  connection  with  any 
other  single  event,  after  he  had  brought  the  readers  to 
the  climax  of  Jesus'  work  in  Galilee. 

Far  greater  weight  is  laid  upon  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
than  upon  the  clearness  of  the  narratives  and  the  external 
connection  of  events.  Matthew  closes  his  book  with  words 
of  Jesus  (xxviiL  18-20),  and  often  represents  Him  as  speak- 
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ing  at  length.    Five  times  discourses  of  considerable  length 
or  series  of  discourses  are  concluded  with  the  formula,  xal 
iyivero  ire  iriKeaev   o  'Itfaoik  tov9  Xoyov^  tovtov^  (viL    28, 
xi  1,  xiiL  53,  xix.  1,  xxvi.   1).     That  he  used  a  large 
amount  of  freedom  in  the  composition  of  these  discourses 
is  clear  even  without  comparison  with  the  parallels    in 
Mark  and  Luke.     The  connected  and  well-arranged  dis- 
course of  chap.  X.,  which   is  associated  with   a   definite 
occasion,  could   not  have  been  spoken  on  the  occasion 
there  indicated.     While  the  IBov  airoareKKM  (not  airoareKA) 
vfi&f;  (x.  16)  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  sending  out 
of  the  apostles  than  that  which  is  narrated  in  x.  5,  every 
intelligent  reader  says  to  himself  that  on  this  preaching 
tour  the  apostles  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  a  position 
where  they  would  be  brought  before  kings  and  rulers,  and 
where  they  would  flee  from  city  to  city  in  expectation  of 
Jesus'  return  (x.  16-23).     In  x.  38  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  Jesus  has  already  spoken  of  His  death  as  a  death 
on  the  cross.     Comparison  with  Matt.  xvi.  21-27,  John 
xvL  4,  and  the  parallels,  Mark  xiii.  8-13,  Luke  xii.  2-9, 
51-53,  xxi.   12-17,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  Matthew 
connected  the  commission  which  Jesus  gave  His  disciples 
when  He  sent  them  out  for  the  first  time  with  other  say- 
ings relative  to  their  later  work,  weaving  the  whole  into 
an  ordered  discourse.     The  same  is  true  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (chaps,  v.-vii.).    Comparison  with  the  discourse 
in  Luke  vi.  12-49  proves  that  in  both  the  same  historical 
fact  is  related.     Luke's  account  has  the  same  beginning 
and  conclusion  as  that  of  Matthew ;  all  the  parts  of  the 
discourse  are  to  be  found  in  Matthew,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Luke  vi  31  (=Matt.  vii.  12)  in  the  same 
order.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  v.  16-48,  vl 
1-9,  16-18,  which  are  essential  for  Matthew's  extended 
plan  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of  importance  for 
the  apologetic  purpose  of  his  Gospel,  were  in  their  essen- 
tials a  part  of  the   original   discourse,   and  that  Luke 
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omitted  these  sentences  which   related  to  the  O.T.  and 
Judaism,  retaining  only  the  main  principles  of  Christian 
morality  (vi.    27-36).      Still    even   here    the    work    of 
Matthew's  free  hand  is  undeniable.     The  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  its  introduction  and  the  application  at  the  end  (vi. 
7—15),  spoils  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  three  parts  of 
the  discourse  concerning  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting.     To 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  historical  occasion 
for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  given  in  Luke  xi.  1-4,  has  every 
appearance  of  genuineness,  and  that  a  second  impartation 
of  the  same  prayer,  without  any  reference  to  a  previous 
giving  of  the  same,  is  extremely  improbable.     Matthew 
must  therefore  have  taken  it  out  of  its  historical  connec- 
tion and  incorporated  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
with   the  fundamental  thought  of  which  it  thoroughly 
agrees.      This  prayer,  which  every  Jew  could  use,  and 
which  even  in  Luke  is  given  in  answer  to  the  request 
for  a  specific  formula  for  Christian  prayer,  shows,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Jesus  did  not  desire  to  replace  Jewish 
forms  by  new  forms,  but  to  fill  the  same  with  genuine 
content.     On  the  other  hand,  it  serves  to  throw  a  glaring 
light  upon  prayer  as  practised  by  the  Pharisees,  which 
had   sunk  to   the  level   of  the   heathen   abuse   of   this 
oflSce.     The  same  is  possible  and  probable  with  reference 
to  other  parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     In  chap.  x. 
the  historical  foundation  of  a  great  discourse  is  reproduced 
along  with  a  disproportionate  amount  of  material  borrowed 
from  elsewhere,  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  chaps,  v.-vii. ;  the  parable  dis- 
courses, chap.  xiii. ;  the  great  sermon  against  the  scribes, 
chap,    xxiii. ;    and   the  eschatological  discourses,   chaps, 
xxiv.-xxv.     That,  however,  in  the  last  three  groups  of 
discourses   also   the  author    has  handled    the   historical 
material  with  freedom,  is  not  only  rendered  probable  from 
the  analogy  of  the  discourses  in  chaps,  v.-vii.  and  chap,  x., 
but  is  proved  by  comparison  with  the  parallels ;  cf.  e.g. 
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Luke  xi.  37-53,  xiil  31-35  with  Matt,  xxiii.  23-39,  or 
Luke  xvii.  20-37  with  Matt.  xxiv.  26-28,  38-41. 

When  we  survey  the  entire  book,  its  material  and 
method  of  exposition,  its  aim  and  the  means  by  which  its 
aim  was  accomplished,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  is  no  longer 
obscure.  It  is  an  historical  apology  of  the  Nazarene 
and  His  Church  over  against  Judaism.  The  book  takes 
for  granted  that  the  Jewish  people  to  whom  Jesus  was 
sent  as  a  Saviour  from  sin  had  rejected  Him,  had  been 
oflFended  in  Him,  and  had  crucified  Him  as  a  revolter 
against  the  Law  and  its  authentic  interpretation,  as  a  false 
Messiah  and  a  blasphemer  against  God,  by  which  act  they 
had  made  Him  all  the  more  a  inedv&aKov  to  themselves 
(c£  1  Cor.  i.  23  f. ;  1  Pet.  ii  7).  It  is  further  presupposed 
that  the  spiteful  slanders  of  this  people,  whom  Jesus  had 
loved  so  deeply  and  so  faithfully,  followed  Him  after  His 
death  (pp.  536  £,  555),  and  that  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Gospel  was  written  false  aspersions  rendered  faith  in 
Him  diflficult  for  the  "Jews"  (xxviii.  15),  also  that  now 
a  Church  bound  together  by  Christian  confession  exists 
as  an  independent  body  alongside  of  the  Jewish  people, 
identifying  themselves  with  their  rulers  (xvi.  18,  xvii. 
24-27,  xviii.  17,  xxi.  41-43),  and  that  this  Church,  whose 
nucleus  was  gathered  from  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel  (x.  6, 
XV.  24,  xix.  28),  was  nevertheless  hated  and  persecuted 
by  the  Jews  (v.  10-12,  x.  17-26,  xxiii  34-36),  whereas 
it  opened  its  doors  more  and  more  to  the  Gentiles  (viii 
10-12,  xxi.  43,  xxii.  8-10,  xxiv.  14,  xxv.  32,  xxvi.  13, 
xxviii  19,  20,  cf.  ii.  1-12,  iii.  9,  v.  13,  14,  xiii  38). 
None  of  these  facts  are  concealed  or  apologised  for,  but 
all  are  clearly  brought  out  and  defended.  It  is  admitted 
tiiat  Jesus  and  His  Church  have  appearances  strongly 
against  them.  Joseph,  a  son  of  David,  was  oflfended  at 
the  son  of  David  yet  to  be  born,  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets  at  the  prophet  Jesus,  and  the  chief  of  the 
apostles  at  the  Messiah  who  chose  the  cross  (i  19,  xi  6, 
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xvi.  22  f.,  xxvi.  31-35).  Still  the  true  Israelite  does 
not  need  to  be  oflFended  in  ^  Jesus,  and  for  those  who 
have  been  thus  oflFended  there  remains  always  only  one 
choice,  that  between  the  fate  of  a  Judas  (above,  p.  554  f) 
and  the  blessedness  of  a  Peter,  since  in  spite  of  all 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  Those  very  features  in  His  history 
which  appear  to  be  against  His  Messianic  claims  when 
rightly  understood,  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with 
prophecy;  all  charges  of  infraction  of  the  law  are  set 
aside  by  Jesus'  words  and  deeds,  and  what  is  really 
strange  and  objectionable  to  the  Jew  who  judges  the 
matter  superficially,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  His  bringing 
up  in  Nazareth,  the  choice  of  Galilee  as  the  scene  of  His 
labours,  and  His  crucifixion, — all  were  brought  about  by 
the  sin  of  the  Jewish  people  which  will  not  remain  un- 
punished. His  blood  is  upon  this  entire  "people  and 
their  children"  (xxvii.  25),  and  indeed  upon  the  same 
generation  that  would  not  believe  His  testimony  (xii. 
38-45,  xxiii.  36-38,  xxiv.  34). 

A  book  of  this  character  must  have  been  written  by 
a  Jew  for  Jewish  readers.  In  keeping  with  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrew  Paul  (1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  Rom.  ii. 
17,  cf.  Gal.  i.  13f.)  is  the  author's  employment  in  one 
instance  of  the  name  'lovSaioi  to  designate  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  had  not  become  disciples  of  Jesus 
(xxviii.  15),  whereas  in  Mark  vii.  3  the  name  is  used  only 
to  describe  the  Jewish  nationality  in  contrast  to  those  who 
are  not  Jews.  Matthew's  language  is  in  general  that  of 
a  Jewish  Christian.  On  the  one  hand,  he  makes  use  of 
conceptions  which  of  themselves  could  not  be  understood 
by  a  Gentile  (e.g.  v.  22,  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18).  He  takes  for 
granted  that  his  readers  understand  the  diflference  between 
the  Galilean  and  Judsean  dialects  (xxvi.  73),  as  is  not  the 
case  in  Mark  xiv.  70  in  the  genuine  text.  Matthew  never 
explains  Jewish  words  and  customs  as  something  strange 
to  his  readers  (n.  12),  as  is  the  case  with  Mark  (above,  p. 
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488  £).  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  title  onwards,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  avow  his  Christian  confession.  For  this 
reason  the  book  could  have  been  written  for  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Churches  of  Palestine ;  it  was  adopted  by  them, 
and  afterward  recast  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  But 
the  prominent  apologetic  and  polemic  character  of  the 
book  as  well  as  the  choice  of  the  language  (above,  p.  521) 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Matthew  desired  to 
see  his  book  read  primarily  by  Jews  who  were  not  yet 
Christians.  It  was  always  possible  to  find  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Church  persons  enough  who  were  almost  more 
Jewish  than  Christian  (Acts  xv.  5),  and  others  who  were 
open  to  the  influence  of  Jewish  insinuations;  but  the 
Churches  of  Palestine  as  a  whole  as  they  are  known  to  us 
from  the  Greek  Epistles  directed  to  them,  the  hints  of  tiie 
Acts,  and  the  occasional  remarks  of  Paul,  were  not  in  need 
of  such  an  apology  for  Christ  and  of  such  a  defence  of  the 
right  of  His  Church  to  exist,  nor  of  such  a  sharp  attack 
upon  Judaism  as  governed  and  misled  by  Sadducaic  high 
priests  and  Pharisaic  rabbis.  The  book  was  suited  for 
Jewish  Christians  who  were  still  open  to  Jewish  influences, 
or  who  had  again  become  so  after  conversion,  also  for  Jews 
who  still  resisted  the  Gospel.  And  for  such  readers  it  was 
probably  intended  (n.  13). 

1.  (Pp.  531,  533.)  More  detailed  proof  of  many  points  can  be  found  in  the 
writer's  commentary  on  Matthew  {Komrn.  wm  NT  unter  Mitwirkung 
anderep  herausgeg.  von  Th.  Zahn,  Bd.  L  2te  Aufl.  1905),  cited  in  this  work 
as  KZom.  Matt,  With  regard  to  the  text  of  i.  18,  observe  first  of  aU  that 
Origen  (Scholion  in  Migne,  xviL  col.  289,  cf.  Delarue,  iii  965)  knew  no  other 
reading  than  yfpvrja-is,  and  on  that  basis  discussed  the  difference  between  it 
and  yivfo-iSf  i.  1 ;  also  that  Ss  Sc  S^  use  different  words  in  i.  1  and  i.  18 ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  important  D  is  defective  at  this  point.  Furthermore,  with 
Iren.  iii.  11.  8,  Sc  Ss,  etc.,  we  are  probably  to  read  tov  dc  Xpumw  without 
'Irjaov, 

2.  (P.  532.)    We  find  the  usual  designation  of  a  genealogy,  yci/coXoyui,  in 

1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Tit.  iii.  9 ;  cf.  ycveoXoycicr^at,  Heb.  viL  6,  cf.  ver.  3 ;  1  Chron 
V.  1.  No  Hellenist  would  have  translated  the  Jewish  words  Dif\\  cwn:  upwi?, 
with  or    without   no  (Jerusalem  Targum,  (Jen.  v.  1 ;   1   Chron.  v.   1 ; 

2  Chron.  xii.  15)  or  n^jo  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Taanith,  68a ;  Bab.  Jebam.  496) 
otherwise  than  by  ytveoKoyla.    The  earlier  Syriac  translators^  Ss  Sc,  have  in 
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Jifatt.  i  1  wnVim  leaw,  like  the  O.T.  Peshito,  Qen.  v.  1  (except  tbo  for  learo) ; 
only  S^  ventured  to  reproduce  y€v4(rf<os  'Iiyo-ov  more  exactly  by  ^nrn  nnn»W 
The  LXX  has  aSrrj  ^  ^ffkos  ytviaeta^  not  only  for  m^in  iso,  Gen.  v.  1,  but 
for  nnVw  k^k,  Gen.  ii  4,  while  in  Gen.  vi.  9,  x.  1  the  latter  phrase  is  more 
accurately  represented  by  alrai  at  ytvia-eis^  which  is  the  rendering  of  Aquila 
and  Synunachus  in  Gten.  ii.  4  also.  On  the  ground  both  of  content  and  of 
form,  Gen.  v.  1  must  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  Matt.  i.  1,  for  here  the  Hebrew 
text,  both  Targums,  the  LXX,  and  Aquila  (^i/SX/ov  y€vvTffidTo>v)  all  agree. 
There  the  creation  of  the  first  man  is  briefly  recalled,  and  then  the  successive 
generations  from  Adam  to  Noah  are  enumerated.  Gen.  xxv.  12, 19  are  the 
only  other  instances  in  which  the  birth  of  the  person  named  in  the  heading 
is  so  much  as  mentioned  ;  everywhere  else  either  the  history  of  the  man  in 
question,  without  reference  to  his  own  birth,  or  else  the  history  of  his 
descendants  is  entitled  his  "  Toledoth,"  Gen.  vL  9,  x.  1  (32),  xi.  10,  27,  xxxvi. 
1, 9,  xxxvii.  2 — nowhere  an  enumeration  of  his  ancestors.  According  to  O.T. 
usage,  therefore  (and  we  can  refer  to  no  other  for  fiiffkos  ytvia-em^  Matt.  i.  1 
could  not  in  any  case  be  the  heading  of  a  genealogy,  but  rather  that  of 
an  account  of  Jesus  which,  like  Mark  and  John,  made  no  mention  of  His 
parentage  and  birth.  It  is  possible  that  this  phrase,  borrowed  from  the 
LXX,  seemed  to  the  translator  less  unsuitable  for  Greek  readers  than  it  does 
to  us,  because  he  had  also  in  mind  the  wider  sense  of  ytvtinSf  "  being  in  its 
activity— life  "  (cf .  Jas.  i.  23,  iii.  6). 

3.  (Pp.  634,  536,  638.)  Sanhedr.  43a,  mn  maVo^  ainpi  (Cod.  Mon.  add  ♦Tjwn) 
w* "  Jesus  (the  Nazarene),  who  was  connected  or  related  with  the  royal  house  "; 
cf.  Laible-Dalman,  Jesus  im  Talmud^  S.  79  and  16* ;  Delitzsch,  Jesw  und 
MiM,  2te  Aufl.  S.  13  ;  D^renbourg,  Hist  et  g^ogr,  de  la  Pal  p.  349 ;  ZKom, 
Matt  43  f .  A«  6.  As  long  as  the  temple  stood  the  Davidic  family  claimed 
to  be  able  to  prove  their  descent,  as  appears  from  the  table  of  the  days  on 
which  the  different  families  were  to  provide  wood  for  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  Mishnah,  Taanith  iv.  5  (cf.  Schiirer,  ii.  260  [Eng.  trans,  ii.  i.  p. 
262]) ;  on  the  20th  of  Thammuz  the  house  of  David.  In  the  N.T.  cf.  Luke 
i.  6,  ii.  36 ;  Rom.  xi.  1 ;  Phil.  iii.  6.  The  great  concern  which  the  Jews,  and 
the  priests  in  particular,  felt  in  establishing  their  descent  (Jos.  c.  Ap,  i.  7 ; 
Vita^  i. ;  Jul.  Afric.  in  Eus.  H,  E,  i.  7)  was  invariably  satisfied  by  proving 
the  links  between  the  latest  admittedly  legitimate  member  of  the  family  and 
the  one  whose  legitimacy  was  in  question ;  cf .  Schiirer,  ii.  229  [Eng.  trans,  n. 
i  210].  The  accusation  that  Jesus  was  bom  out  of  wedlock,  through  an 
adulterous  relation  between  His  mother  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  and  a 
soldier  named  Panthera  or  Pandera,  is  brought  forward  by  the  Jew  whom 
the  pagan  Celsus  introduces  into  his  polemic  against  Christianity,  drca  170 
(Orig.  c.  Celswm,  i.  28,  32 ;  cf.  Eus.  Eccl  Proph.  iiL  10,  ed.  Gaisford,  p.  111). 
But  the  ramifications  of  this  fable  in  the  Talmudic  literature  show  that  its 
kernel  is  still  older;  cf.  Laible-Dalman,  S.  9-39,  6*-8*;  D^renbourg,  pp. 
203  f.,  468  ff.  Justin  also  seems  to  have  it  in  mind.  Dial,  xxiii.  (dixa  dfiap^ 
riai),  Ixxviii.  (Joseph's  suspicion,  iyKvyuovuv  oMjp  dv6  avvovaias  dvdpos,  rov 
reariv  diro  Tropvtiasy  cf.  xx3rv.  cxvii.)  ;  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  266-269.  Nor  did  Celsus 
invent  for  his  Jew  the  story  that  Jesus  spent  part  of  His  youth  in  Egypt, 
and  there  learned  magic  arts  by  means  of  which  He  imposed  on  the  people, 
when  He  returned  to  His  own  land  (Orig.  c.  Cekum,  i.  28,  38,  46).    It  is 
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a  much  older  Jewish  fable ;  cf .  Laible-Dalman^  S.  40-48,  &^S. ;  D^ienbooig, 
203,  note  2 ;  361,  note  1 ;  471. 

4.  (Pp.  534, 635.)  Except  for  insignificant  variations  in  the  spelling  of  in- 
dividual names,  the  text  of  Matt.  L  1-15  is  certain.  When  Sc— but  not  Ss 
Sh  S^  S' — ^inserts  the  three  misaing  kings  in  ver.  8  (as  does  D  in  the  arbi- 
trarily arranged  genealogy  which  it  inserts  at  Luke  iii.  23)  without  altering 
the  figures  in  ver.  17,  the  interpolation  is  self-evident.  If  the  genealogy  in 
Matt,  were  Greek  to  begin  with,  and  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  LXX, 
the  omission  of  the  three  kings  might  be  explained,  perhaps,  as  an  error 
due  to  the  similarity  of  'OxoC^as  (2  Kings  viii.  24-29 ;  2  Chron.  xxiL  1)  and 
*OCia£  (Isa.  L  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  2),  especially  in  view  of  the  mistakes  which 
this  siioilarity  had  already  occasioned  in  the  LXX  itself  (1  Chron.  iiL  11, 
*OCias  wrongly  for  Ahaziah ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  1,  'Oxo^uiff  wrongly  for  Uzziah). 
But  the  premise  does  not  hold ;  see  §  56,  n.  11.  If  it  is  probable,  further, 
that  the  author  took  the  names  of  the  kings  from  the  list  in  1  Chron.  iii. 
10  ff.,  instead  of  collecting  them  laboriously  from  the  narrative  (cf.  what 
Af ricanus  says  of  the  genealogical  inquiries  of  Jesus'  relatives,  Eus.  H.  E.  i. 
7. 14 ;  Spitta,  Briif  des  Africa/nusy  102),  the  text  there  gave  no  occasion  for 
confusion.  In  that  passage  Uzziah  bears  the  name  nnry,  LXX  'Afapuv, 
which  bears  no  marked  resemblance  to  innnic,  LXX  'O^ui^  (wrongly  for 
'OxoCtetf)*  Matthew,  then,  must  have  excluded  the  three  kings  intentionally, 
among  them  Joash,  who  reigned  forty  years,  and  Amazlah,  who  reigned 
twenty-nine.  Any  particular  reason  for  omitting  just  these  names  is  not  to 
be  sought  or  found;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Matthew  did  not  care  to  dispense  with  the  names  from  Uzziah  onwards, 
made  famous  by  Isa.  L  1,  vL  1,  vii  1,  xxxvi.-xxxix. ;  Hos.  i.  1 ;  Amos  i.  1. 
The  fact  that  Jehoiakim  is  also  lacking  before  Jeconiah  in  Matt,  i  11  cannot 
be  independent  of  the  further  fact  that  one  of  the  42  (3  X  14)  vouched 
for  by  ver.  17  is  missing.  We  cannot  here  appraise  the  various  attempts 
(ingenious  attempts  in  part)  to  show  that  this  defect  is  only  apparent 
(Hilarius  (?)  in  FloriUg.  Biblioth.  Cagin,  ii.  66 ;  Hof mann,  Weissag.  u.  Erf, 
IL  42).  It  is  clear  that  the  insertion  of  the  name  Jehoiakim  in  veir.  11  (so 
as  early  as  Iren.  iii.  21.  9  (which,  according  to  ZKom.  Matt,*  58,  A.  18  is 
rather  to  be  denied)  does  not  relieve  the  difficulty.  By  that  means  the  second 
section  is  made  to  contain  fifteen  names ;  for,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  first  section,  Jeconiah  is  the  concluding  member  of  the  second,  and  the 
third  section  still  lacks  one.  If  one  recognises  the  mistake,  and  holds  it 
inconceivable  that  the  writer  of  the  table  and  of  ver.  17  should  have  mis- 
counted, the  most  natural  supposition  is  that  which  Jerome  was  the  first  to 
put  forward,  distinctly,  at  least  (on  Matt  i  11,  Yallarsi,  viL  11 ;  cf.  Eus. 
Qtkcegt,  ad.  Steph,,  in  Mai,  Nova  P.  Bibl,  iv.  1.  243),  namely,  that  *lexovia£  in 
ver.  11  is  an  erroneous  rendering  of  D'pim,  while  in  ver.  12  the  same  form 
stands  for  lo'irr.  If  the  LXX  represents  both  these  names  by  'laaKtlfi  in  a 
single  sentence  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6  ;  cf.  xxiii  36,  xxiv.  1,  5= Jehoiakim ;  xxiv. 
8,  12,  15,  Jehoiachin— which  led  Eusebius,  loe,  cit,,  into  very  inapt  com- 
ments), the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew  may  equally  well  have  obliterated 
the  distinction  made  in  the  original.  In  that  case  Matthew  himself  meant 
Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  eleven  years  on  the  throne,  and  in  Koi  row  d^fkcfMtw 
ovrov  grouped  the  other  princes  with  him,  his  brother  Jehoahaz  who  reigned 
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for  three  months  before  him,  his  brother  Zedekiah  who  came  ^  the 
throne  later,  and  also  his  son  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah  who  was  king 
only  three  months.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  latter  by  name  till  ver.  12, 
but  he  mentions  him  as  the  one  who  maintained  the  succession  (1  Chron. 
iiil7). 

5.  (P.  537.)  The  text  of  Matt  L  16  has  been  handed  down  in  the  three 
forms  which  follow,  designated  by  the  present  writer  as  A,  £,  C.  (A)  laKmfi 
fi€  €y4vvfja-tv  r6v  'Ia>oi7<^  r6v  dwdpa  Mopior,  cf  fjs  iyevvrjOt)  ^hja-ovs  6  \ey6fifvos 
XpurT6s.  So  all  Greek  uncials,  and  all  MSS.  and  versions  except  those 
named  under  B  and  C.  (B)  *IaK&fi  de  eyivvria'€v  rhv  'Ia>o^<^,  ^  fivrifrrtvBfla-a 
frapB4vog  MapUifi  iyiyytjafv  *lTj<rovv  r6p  Xryo/i€vov  Xpun'6p,  So  (1)  the  min- 
uscles  346,  543  (Scrivener's,  556),  826,  828  (cf.  Ferrar,  ColUaian  of  fowr 
MSS.  1877,  p.  2 ;  Scrivener,  Adversaria  Crittea  Sacra,  1893,  p.  1 ;  Lake, 
JThS,  i.  (1899)  p.  119 ;  Harris,  Further  Beeea/rches  in  the  History  of  the  Ferra/r- 
group,  1900,  p.  7).  (2)  This  text  forms  the  basis  of  the  old  Latin  version. 
The  Codex  k,  which  is  considered  the  truest  witness  for  its  oldest  form, 
gives :  "  Et  Jacob  genuit  Joseph,  cui  desponsata  virgo  Maria  genuit  Jesum 
Christum"  (Old  Latin  Bibl  Texts,  ed.  Wordsworth,  ii.  24).  Essentially  the 
same  is  found  in  other  old  Latin  MSS.  (pp.  cit.  i  5,  iii.  1 ;  Bianchini,  Ev. 
Quadruplex,  i.  4,  5 ;  also  in  d  [D  is  defective])  and  in  Latin  writers,  cf.  for 
example,  Chron.  Min.,  ed.  Frick,  i.  60.  24, 100.  7,  102.  1.  This  text  also 
underlies  (3)  Sc:  ^  Jacob  begat  Joseph,  to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the 
virgin,  who  bare  Jesus  Christ''  (4)  The  Armenian  version  presents  a  con- 
flation of  texts  A  and  B  (according  to  Bobinson,  EuthcUiana,  p.  82) :  *<  Jacob 
begat  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  to  whom  being  betrothed  Mary  the  virgin, 
from  whom  was  bom  Jesus,  who  was  named  Christ."  The  words  in 
italics  have  been  introduced  very  awkwardly  from  B  into  A.  In  the  same 
way,  moreover,  only  without  irap34pos,  the  citation  of  the  Christian,  Timothy, 
is  given  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Aquila,  concerning  the  Christ  (ed. 
Fr.  Conybeare,  Anecd.  Oxon.,  Clasa  Ser.  viii.  76) :  laxcli^  dc  (sc,  iyivvtitrtv) 
rhv  *I<oa7i<l>,  ^  pvYivrfyBtia-a  Mapla,  cf  ^g  eytvpffStf  *lrnrovs  6  \€y6p€vos 
Xpurros.  Similarly,  but  still  more  freely,  on  p.  88  [C]  Ss :  "Jacob  begat 
Joseph ;  Joseph,  to  whom  Mary  the  virgin  was  betrothed,  begat  Jesus,  who 
is  called  Christ"  A  trace  of  this  text  appears,  as  it  seems,  in  a  sentence  of 
Dionysius  Barsalibi  on  Matt.  i.  18,  perhaps  copied  from  an  older  source, 
which  Burkitt,  Evcmgelion  da-Mepharreshe,  ii  266,  gives,  following  the  MSS.  : 
"  And  when  he  (the  Evangelist  in  his  genealogy)  comes  to  Joseph,  he  says, 
*  Who  begat  the  Messiah,'  and  for  that  reason  afterwards  he  says,  <  The  birth 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah  was  thus,'  etc."  On  the  other  hand,  as  Burkitt  shows 
on  p.  265,  one  has  no  right  to  discover  in  a  passage  of  the  dialogue  of 
Timothy  with  Aquila  (viii.  76,  line  11  f.)  a  Greek  witness  for  the  text  C. 
The  Jew  cites  from  the  Gospel  of  Matt.  (Kara  MarSaial)  exactly  the  text 
A,  and  adds  to  it :  ical  loMr^  €y4vvrja-€v  r6v  *Irjamiv  t6v  \ty6p^vop  XpitrrSp, 
fTfpl  o5  pvv  6  \6yof,  ifnja-lp,  iyipptjo'ep  (k  ttjs  Mapias.  Although  the  text 
does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  in  order,  still  it  ia  clear  that  these  words  are 
not  a  second  citation  added  to  the  first,  but  a  Jewish  interpretation  of  the 
A  text.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  before  the  discovery  of  Ss  no  especial 
attention  was  paid  to  the  variant  readings  of  Matt.  i.  16  (see  Tischendorf 
and  Westcott-Hort,  1881,  i.  4 ;  Appendix,  p.  7) ;  for  it  was  and  is  evident 
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that  A  did  not  ante  from  B,  but  B  from  A,  and  from  tlie  neceanty  to  obtain 
a  text  which  corresponded  better  with  the  belief  of  the  Chnrch.    That  the 
designation  of  Joseph  as  the  husband  of  Mary  (A)  was  found  objectionable, 
is  proved  also  by  the  foct  that  Sc,  which  is  also  a  principal  witness  for  B, 
i  19,  has  omitted  r^  Svdpa,  and  in  L  ^  has  trandated  rrfw  t/imprrcvfUwifv 
9m>  instead  of  1-17^  ymnuK^  vov.    Even  more  necessary  appeared  a  change  of 
i  16,  since  the  relatiTe  sentence  in  that  Terse  hints  at  the  condition  of 
affaire  presented  in  L  18  ff.,  but  in  no  way  dearly  expresses  it.    Accordingly 
the  meaning  of  Matthew  would  be  made  sure  against  any  danger  of  mis- 
understanding by  fAvffOTtvBfun  and  napBiwoi^  and  at  the  same  time,  throngh 
a  change  of  construction,  an  ^yiwrfo-tv  substituted  for  tytwrfBri^  and  thereby 
an  external  harmony  would  be  obtained  with  the  form  of  the  preceding 
sentences,  which  occurs  thirty-nine  times.    In  this  last  instance,  however, 
€y4vvff(r€P  does  not  mean  "begat"  but  "bare.**     Moreover,  t6v  Xeyofitwov 
was  in  all  probability  struck  out  by  the  originator  of  the  B  text ;  for  the 
agreement  of  the  old  Latin  witnesses  (and,  judging  by  d,  also  D)  with  Sc 
outweighs  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  min.,  which  in  tiiis  passage  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  reading  of  the  A  text.     t6v  \ey6ficvop 
corresponds  to  the  style  of  Matt.  (iv.  18,  ix.  9,  xxvi.  3, 14,  xxviL  16, 17,  22X 
and  is  therefore  surely  genuine;  however,  not  original  to  B,  but  omitted 
because  of  its  indifferent  tone.      Consequently  the  B  text  in  comparison 
with  A  is  proved  to  be  a  secondary  transformation,  and  the  peculiar  C  text, 
which  is  found  only  on  Syrian  soil,  a  tertiary  form.    C  shiures  with  B,  the 
fAvfjaTfvBeura  and  napBivoi^  changes  of  the  A  text,  prompted  by  dogmatic 
caution,  and  only  in  respect  of  the  dispassionate  6  \ty6iupot  does  it  show 
dependence  on  the  A  text,  as  do  the  Greek  MSS.  mentioned  above  under 
B,  No.  1,  and  the  mixed  texts  under  B,  No.  4.    These  last  disprove  the 
assumption  of  Burkitt  (p.  263),  that  on  Syrian  soil  Se)  represents  the  original 
(appearing  essentially  in  the  B  text),  and  Sc  an  emended  form  of  the  first 
Syriac  translation.    To  be  sure,  Sc  with  its  double  relative  sentence  is  an 
awkward  rendering  of  the  B  text,  but  yet  inexact  only  in  so  far  as  B, 
accurately  translated,  would  read:  "to  whom  being  betrothed,  a  virgin 
(named)  Mary,''  etc.,  and  Sc  translates  as  though  it  had  found  fi  napOivos 
before  or  after  MapuifA,    This  inexactness  is  also  found  in  Ss ;  and  even  if 
Burkitt  were  correct  in  his  opinion  that  Ss  connected  the  ^  found  in  B, 
both  with  iyivvrurt  and  pvri<rr€vB(itr]j  (i,e,  would  perhaps  read:  "to  whom 
the  Virgin  Mary,  betrothed  to  him,  bare  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  Christ"), 
would  not  this  have  been  a  very  awkward  and  in  the  highest  degree 
erroneous  translation  1    And  how  then  could  the  second  Joseph  peculiar  to 
Ss  be  explained  ?    For  every  uncritical  reader  would  have  understood  it  to 
be  the  subject  of  iyiwrjatv.    Why  did  Ss  not  write  like  Sc  a  vj^  instead  of 
repeating  the  name,  in  order  to  have  the  relative  sentence  depend  upon  itt 
The  emendation  of  the  reading  of  the  B  text,  supported  by  a  prevalent 
tradition,  which  was  in  essentials  correctly  rendered  by  the  first  Syriac 
translation,  lacks  support  from  any  other  tradition.     The  reason  for  the 
change  is  that  he  made  Joseph  the  subject  of  €y4vvrfa-€v.     His  intention 
cannot  have  been  to  represent  Joseph  as  the  physical  father  of  Jesus,  for  it 
is  impossible  that  one  who  had  this  purpose  should  at  the  same  time  and  in 
tiie  same  sentence  speak  even  more  clearly  then  the  A  text  of  Mary's  vir- 
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ginity ;  exclude  the  existence  of  marital  relations  between  her  and  Joseph ; 
and  in  i.  18-25  emphasise  as  strongly  as  does  the  catholic  text  that  Jesus  was 
begotten  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Moreover,  Ss  does  not 
show  elsewhere  either  in  respect  of  this  or  any  other  writer  an  especially 
dogmatic  bias.  Presumably  the  translator  stumbled  unawares  into  his 
strangely  self -contradictory  reading  through  the  comparison  of  a  Greek  text 
with  the  form  of  the  Syriac  version  which  lay  before  him.  As  he  took  from 
this  t6v  \€y6fxtvop,  so  also  the  ty4vvrf<r€v.  The  Greek  MS.  compared  by  him 
was  similar  to  those  mentioned  under  B,  No.  1.  Of  this  tyiwrja-tv^  which, 
just  as  in  the  thirty-nine  preceding  instances,  he  thought,  must  be  under- 
stood to  designate  tiie  connection  between  father  and  son,  only  Joseph  could 
be  the  subject.  He  must  therefore  repeat  his  name  as  subject  of  a  new 
sentence.  He  could  do  this  unhesitatingly,  since  also  in  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentences  (e,g,  ver.  8)  the  same  word  in  no  sense  expresses  physical 
fatherhood.  He  wished  by  this  to  designate  Jesus  as  Joseph's  son  only  in 
the  same  way  as  in  i.  1  He  was  called  David's  son.  The  zeal  with  which 
many  have  seized  upon  the  reading  of  Ss  as  a  bit  of  the  primitive  Gospel, 
without  looking  to  right  or  left,  is  explained  by  the  old  prejudgment  that  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus,  leading  as  it  does  to  Joseph,  could  have  been  prepared 
only  by  one  who  took  him  to  be  the  actual  father  of  Jesus.  But  the  alleged 
contradiction  between  the  genealogy  and  the  following  narrative  is  found 
equally  in  Luke — and  so  in  both  of  the.  only  old  Christian  writing  sextant 
which  trace  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  in  a  genealogy.  That  His  Davidic 
descent  was  ever  understood  in  the  Christian  community  in  any  other  sense 
is  an  hypothesis  without  support  in  the  existing  literature ;  cf .  with  regard 
to  the  Oospd  of  the  Hebrews,  OK,  ii.  670  f.,  686  f.,  690;  and  on  the  whole 
question,  the  writer's  Das  a/pos,  Syinhol,,  2te  Aufl.  S.  64-68.  The  hope  of 
finding  indications  in  old  MSS.  and  versions  that  the  authors  of  lost  Gk)spel8 
or  brief  writings  which  may  have  been  worked  over  in  our  Matt,  and  Luke 
regarded  Joseph  as  the  physical  father  of  Jesus,  should  at  last  be  dismissed. 
An  author  who  knew  how  to  make  even  the  dry  material  of  a  genealogy 
to  its  least  detail  contribute  to  the  purpose  of  his  thought  regarding  the 
slandered  miracle  of  the  Messiah's  birth  (see  p.  634  ff.  above),  cannot  at  the 
same  time  have  taken  over  statements  from  a  genealogy  of  Joseph  or  Jesus 
used  by  him  which  directly  contradicted  his  conception  of  this  fact.  Any 
text  of  Matthew  which  contained  such  statements  would  be  condemned  in 
advance  as  one  altered  against  the  author's  intent. 

6.  (P.  637.)  The  formula  used  nine  times  by  Matthew,  Xva  or  oirtat 
trXiypw^g  jcrX.  (to  which  the  similar  expressions  in  ii.  17,  xxvi.  64,  xxvii.  9 
should  be  added),  appears  elsewhere  only  in  Mark  xiv.  49  (a  parallel  to 
Matt.  xxvi.  64),  and  seven  times  in  John,  referring  to  O.T.  predictions  and 
prophetic  words  of  Jesus ;  it  does  not  occur  in  Paul  or  in  either  of  Luke's 
books,  and  Jas.  ii.  23  is  the  only  further  passage  to  be  brought  into  com- 
parison. This  is  not  the  place  to  defend  against  unintelligent  fault-finding 
the  thoughtful  conception  of  history  which  is  set  forth  in  these  words.  For 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  this  regard,  the  point 
which  is  before  all  else  decisive  is  the  fact  that  the  author,  who  in  i.  23,  ii.  6, 
xii.  18-21,  XV.  8  f.,  xxvii.  9  (also  probably  xiii  13-16,  see  ZKom,  Matt.  474) 
shaped  the  O.T.  texts  to  fads  purpose  with  entire  freedom,  makes  not  the 
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slightest  attempt  to  transform  historical  statements,  like  those  cited  in  ii 
15, 18,  viiL  17,  into  predictions  of  future  events. 

7.  (P.  639.)  We  must  reject  every  interpretation  of  Matt.  ii.  23  which 
disregards  the  fact  that  the  passage  differs  from  i.  22  f.  (ii  5),  ii.  15, 17,  iii.  3, 
iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  35  (xv.  7),  xii.  4  (xxii.  31,  43),  xxvii.  9,  first,  in 
that  it  mentions  not  an  individual  prophet,  but  the  prophets  in  general ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  omission  of  the  \4yovTos  or  Xcy($vro>y  of  citation.  These  facts 
make  it  impossible  to  look  here  for  a  quotation  from  either  a  canonical  or  an 
apocryphal  book.  Moreover,  iSn  cannot  introduce,  in  indirect  quotation,  a 
summary  of  the  whole  prophetic  teaching  with  regard  to  the  lowliness  of 
the  Meraiah  and  the  possibility  of  misjudging  Him  (so  practically  Hofmann, 
Weiss,  u.  Erf.  ii.  63-66,  in  an  otherwise  admirable  discussion),  nor  yet  a 
composite  of  passages  like  Isa.  zi.  1 ;  Jer.  zxiii.  5,  xzxiii.  15 ;  Zech.  iii.  8, 
vi.  12  ;  for  it  is  not  said  in  any  of  these  passages  that  the  Messiah  is  to  bear 
any  name  approaching  that  of  HaCmpaios,  but  He  is  spoken  of  figuratively  by 
the  prophets  themselves  as  a  -nu  or  nox.  The  appeal  to  the  prophets  col- 
lectively is  not  followed  by  any  sort  of  citation,  exact  or  inexact,  any  more 
than  in  xxvL  56  or  the  other  passages  that  might  be  compared  (Mark  xiv.  49 ; 
John  xvii.  12).  itn,  then,  instead  of  which  yap  would  be  plainer  and  better 
Greek,  is  to  be  understood  causally,  as  in  Misitt.  xxvi.  54 ;  Acts  i.  17.  In 
justification  of  his  view  that  the  settlement  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Nazareth, 
a  city  unnamed  in  promise,  was  not  a  mere  accident,  but  a  fidfilment  of  the 
whole  tenor  of  prophecy.  Matt,  recalls  that  the  Child  who  there  grew  to 
manhood  was  one  day  to  receive  from  His  people  the  opprobrious  title  of  the 
Nazarene.  The  Promised  One  was  to  enter  upon  His  mission  misunderstood 
and  misjudged.  The  harshness  of  the  construction,  which  lies  in  the  fact  that 
kktiBrfo-erai  must  be  understood  from  the  standpoint  of  a  moment  already  past 
at  the  author's  time  (=  iJfficXXc  yhp  "SaC^tpaios  K\rfBfjvai)y  is  paralleled  in  Rom. 
iv.  24,  and  for  that  matter  also  in  Matt.  xvii.  11,  cf.  12,  and  is  not  without 
support  in  the  best  Greek  ;  cf.  Eiihner-Gterth,  i.  173f.  The  translation  is 
obscure  and  liable  to  misunderstanding,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  too 
anxiously  exact  fidelity  to  the  Aramaic  original.  It  might  also  be  doubted 
whether  the  translator  himself  understood  the  original  correctly. 

8.  (P.  540.)  [In  Matt.  ^  /ScuriXcut  r&v  ovpav&v  occurs  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  times ;  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  once  (namely,  John  iii.  5),  according 
to  the  correct  text.  The  conception  is  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  very  common 
in  the  Mishnah  and  allied  literature  (cf.  Schixter,  JhfPTh,  1876,  S.  166  ff); 
but  it  is  there  quite  colourless  and  divested  of  its  eschatological  character. 
The  root  of  the  idea,  to  speak  briefly,  lies  in  Dan.  ii.  34  f.,  44  f.,  and  its 
authentic  interpretation  in  John  xviiL  36 ;  cf.  ZKom.  Mail.  124  ff. 

9.  (P.  542.)  On  the  25th  of  April  1868,  in  Gottingen,  the  present  writer 
publicly  defended  this  thesis  among  others :  *'  Orationis  montansB  a  Matthaso 
evangeHsta  traditse  summa  in  cap.  v.  16  proposita  est,"  i.e.  not  in  v.  17  ;  for 
the  latter  statement  covers  only  the  discussion  through  v.  48 ;  and  even  if  one 
takes  V.  17-20  as  the  theme,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  whole  content  of  the 
discourse  within  it.  Moreover,  while  vii.  12  may  appear  to  be  a  summing  up 
of  the  whole  with  v.  17  in  mind,  it  is  only  apparently  so.  Concern  lest  the 
accentuation  of  v.  16  should  result  in  a  contradiction  of  vi.  1  is  needless,  for 
the  discrepancy  is  not  increased  by  taking  v.  16  as  the  fundamental  thought 
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of  the  discourse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  contradiction.  The  only 
possible  query  is  whether  opposition  to  the  Pharisees  still  exists  in  vi.  19- 
vii.  6 ;  cf.  xxiii.  (14  ?)  26  ;  Mark  xii.  40  ;  Luke  xii.  (1)  22-31,  34,  xvi.  13-31. 
viroKpvrdy  yii.  5,  would  indicate  that  the  contrast  was  still  in  mind. 

10.  (P.  550.)  We  cannot  introduce  here  an  exposition  of  the  passage 
xvl  16-20,  which,  on  account  of  the  practical  ecclesiastical  interest  which 
attaches  to  it,  has  been  so  variously  misinterpreted.  The  present  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  following  suggestions  :  (1)  The  attempt  to  show  from 
Tatian's  DicUessaron  that  even  past  the  middle  of  the  second  century  xvi.  18  f . 
was  lacking  in  many  or  all  manuscripts  of  Matt.,  and  so  that  what  we  have 
before  us  is  a  later  catholic  interpolation,  has  been  futile  (Forsch.  i.  163  f., 
243  f.,  290  f. ;  GK,  ii.  546).  How  essential  the  statements  about  the  Church 
are  in  the  construction  of  Matthew's  Gh}spel  appears  above.  (2)  ^  /Sao-iXc/a 
T&v  ovpav&v  does  not  signify  here,  any  more  than  elsewhere,  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  be  found  in  heaven,  the  other- world  abode  of  the  exalted  Christ  and 
the  blessed  who  wait  for  tiie  resurrection  (2  Tim.  iv.  18  ;  John  xiv.  2),  but 
the  kingdom  of  God  from  heaven  set  up  on  earth.  Between  Hades  below  and 
heaven  above  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This  kingdom  is  not  repre- 
sented here,  however,  in  its  future  completion  after  the  parousia  (xvi.  28),  but 
in  its  preparatory,  still  imperfect  form.  Such  a  form  the  kingdom — in  its 
essence  invisible,  and  established  in  men's  hearts  through  God's  Word  (xiii. 
18  flf.,  37)  and  His  Spirit  (iii.  11) — already  before  its  completion  possesses  in 
the  Church  of  Jesus.  This  conception,  so  clear  in  xiii.  41,  is  demanded  by 
the  connection  of  thought  in  the  present  passage.  The  keys,  ver.  19,  belong 
to  the  house,  ver.  18 ;  the  house,  therefore,  is  identical  with  the  kingdom, 
cf.  xii.  42,  43  and  also  xii.  25-29.  (3)  The  key  or  keys  are  the  symbol 
of  the  steward's  office,  cf.  Isa.  xxii.  22  (in  Bev.  iii.  7  the  master  of  the 
house  himself  carries  them).  Peter  is  the  (chief)  oiicovd/xor  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church ;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  45-51 ;  Luke  xii.  42-48 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1, 
ix.  17;  and,  to  the  point,  John  xxi.  15-17.  (4)  To  the  administrative 
authority  thus  announced  ver.  19&  adds  legislative  power ;  for  bitiv  and 
\v€Lv  correspond  to  the  Babbinic  no^  "  declare  forbidden,"  and  n'pn  "  declare 
permitted."  The  reference,  as  a  rule,  is  to  courses  with  r^;ard  to  whose  per- 
missibility different  opinions  might  be  entertained,  but  never  to  past  actions, 
fiins  committed.  Matt.  xvi.  19  has  absolutely  no  connection  with  John 
XX.  23. 

11.  (P.  555.)  Origen  (Gallandi,  xiv..  Appendix,  p.  81 ;  Comm.  in  Matt, 
Delarue,  iii.  642,  918)  found  Jesus  as  the  real  name  of  Barabbas,  Matt,  xxvii. 
16  ff.,  "in  very  old  manuscripts."  So  also  Ss  (Sc  is  defective).  Arm.,  Sh 
(which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other  Syriac  versions),  and  also  a  few 
Greek  minuscules  and  scholia.  Tatian  probably  did  hot  have  it,  for  Bar- 
Bahlul  refers  to  it  expressly  as  a  reading  of  the  Gospel  of  the  SeparaUd  (Forsch. 
i.  105  ;  cf.  108,  211).  Nor  can  it  be  established  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews ; 
GK,  ii.  697-700.  Still,  the  reading,  which  could  easily  give  oflFence,  and  may 
for  that  very  reason  have  been  set  aside  by  the  redactor  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  also,  is  early  and  well  enough  attested  to  permit  the  conjecture 
stated  on  p.  555  above ;  cf .  ZKom,  Matt.  702 ;  Burkitt,  Evcmgelion  da-Mepha/r^ 
reshe,  ii.  178,  277. 

12.  (P.  561.)    If  the  reading  of  the  later  MSS.,  ol  \4yovTfs,  were  authentic, 
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Matt.  xxii.  23,  like  Mark  xii.  18,  Luke  xx.  27,  Acta  xxiii.  8,  it  would  be  an 
instance  of  information  to  the  readers  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sadducees.  According  to  the  original  text  without  oJ,  the  meaning  is  rather 
that  the  Sadducees  disputed  with  Jesus  concertiing  the  Resurrection,  which 
they  denied,  and  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  this  sort  laid  before  Him 
the  captious  question  about  the  woman  seven  times  married. 

13.  (P.  662.)  Among  the  many  characterisations  of  the  Gk>spel  of  Matt., 
the  following  are  worthy  of  special  attention : — Hofmann,  Vermischte  AufsUtze 
(1878,  written  in  1856),  S.  15-33  (cf.  also  his  N.T,  ix.  297-317),  and  Aberle, 
ThQSc,  1859,  S.  567-588  (cf.  his  EM,  ins  N.T.,  published  by  Schanz,'l877, 
S.  20-32).  Aberle  brought  out  the  apologetic  and  polemic  aim  of  the  Gospel 
more  clearly  than  others  have  done ;  but  his  idea  that  it  was  written  as  a  reply 
to  a  document  traducing  Christ  and  His  Church,  circulated  by  the  Sanhedrin 
and  known  to  Justin  (Dial.  xvii.  108, 117)  and  even  to  Origen  (c.  Gels,  i.  38, 
vi.  27),  has  met  with  little  acceptance.  Neither  Matt,  (xxviii.  15,  c^^ftio^i;  6 
X&yos  olros:)  nor  Justin  nor  Origen  refers  to  such  a  document.  Eusebius  (on 
Isa.  xviii.  1  f . ;  Montf  aucon,  Coll.  Nova  Pair.  ii.  424  f .)  was  the  first  to  conceive 
of  these  Jewish  slanders  as  taking  the  form  of  official  communications  from 
the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  of  all  the  world ;  and,  while  Eusebius 
appealed  to  older  authorities,  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  text  upon 
which  he  was  commenting,  and  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  who  were  also  letter- writers,  with  the  "apostles"  of  the  Jewish 
**  patriarch."  This,  then,  is  not  old  tradition,  but  learned  invention.  The 
passages  in  the  N.T.  which  refer  to  Jewish  calumnies  and  Jewish  opposition 
to  Christianity  outside  of  Palestine  (Rom.  iii.  8,  cf.  Rom.  as  a  whole,  and 
voL  i.  424 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  15  f . ;  Gal.  iv.  29 ;  Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9 ;  and  the 
narratives  in  Acts,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  ix.  2),  convey  no  hint  of 
any  action  of  the  S«mhedrin  to  that  end,  and  Acts  xxviii.  21  f.  is  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  slanders,  in  oral  circulation,  to 
which  Matt,  has  reference,  were  still  current  to  some  extent  in  Justin's  time ; 
but  the  very  ones  which  are  most  clearly  indicated  by  the  apologetic  attitude 
of  Matt.  L  and  ii.  are  hardly  hinted  at  in  Justin  (see  p.  563,  n.  3).  The 
alleged  theft  of  Christ's  body  by  the  disciples  is  known  to  Justin  (DiaL 
cviii)  from  Matt  xxviii.  13. 


§  56.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW 
WITH  THE  TRADITION  REGARDING  IT. 

It  has  been  established  by  the  preceding  investigation 
that  Matthew  was  written  for  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  as  the  tradition  reports  (above,  pp.  521,  560  f.). 
The  fact  that  in  spite  of  this  it  was  circulated  as  early 
as  the  first  century  even  in  Churches  predominantly 
Gentile,  was  orally  translated,  and  then  finally  translated 
into  Greek  (above,  p.  513  flF,),  is  easily  explained  by  the 
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richness  of  its  contents,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  such 
Jewish  ideas  as  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  Christian 
confession  in  general,  or  with  the  views  which  prevailed 
in  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  at  the  beginning.  Paul 
would  have  no  objection  to  this  Gospel,  which  represented 
Jesus  as  "  a  servant  of  the  circumcision  "  under  the  law, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  bestows  the  gospel  upon  all  peoples  (Gal.  iv.  4  ;  Rom. 
XV.  8).  Not  until  the  true  historical  picture  of  Jesus  and 
of  the  situation  of  His  first  Church  had  faded  out,  did 
critical  questionings  arise  among  Gentile  Christians  as 
to  the  truth  of  Matthew's  peculiar  setting  forth  of  the 
history  and  his  new  uncritical  interpretations  of  it  (n.  1). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  which  contradicts  the 
tradition  that  it  was  written  between  61  and  66.  If  the 
"  to  this  day  "  (xxvii.  8,  xxviii.  15)  were  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  we  would  expect  that 
an  author  who  values  so  highly  as  does  Matthew  proof 
based  upon  the  concurrence  of  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment 
for  the  justification  of  Christ  over  against  Judaism,  would 
indicate  somewhere  and  in  some  manner  that  the  prophecy 
of  Jesus  had  been  fulfilled  in  this  judgment  (xxii.  7,  xxiii. 
35-xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  61,  xxvii.  40).  Matthew  makes  no 
attempt  whatever  to  separate  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
parousia  from  the  prophecy  concerning  the  judgment  upon 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  colitemporaries  of  Christ  (xvi. 
28,  xxiv.  3,  34,  xxvi.  64  ;  see  above,  p.  449  f.).  There  are 
sayings  which  make  it  appear  as  if  the  apostolic  preaching 
was  to  continue  in  Israel  until  the  parousia  of  Christ,  and 
as  if  the  spread  of*  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles  was  not 
to  begin  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (x.  23, 
xxii.  7-10,  xxiii.  34-36),  standing  alongside  of  other  say- 
ings in  which  the  completion  of  the  preaching  among  all 
peoples  is  made  the  condition  of  the  parousia  (xxiv.  14,  cf. 
V.  14,  viii.  11,  xii.  18-21,  xiii.  38,  xxiv.  31,  xxv.  32,  xxvi.  13, 
xxviii,  19).     The  aiithor  makes  no  attempt  to  harmonise 
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these  differences.  Because  when  Matthew  was  written 
there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  fulfilment,  the  relation  in  which 
the  predicted  setting  up  of  the  idcdatrous  "abomination  in 
the  temple,  with  the  accompanying  desolation,  i.e.  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple  (xxiv.  15),  stood  to  the  other  event 
prophesied  at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  of  the  city  (xxii.  7,  xxiii.  38-xxiv.  4),  is 
left  obscure.  It  is  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  with  which 
this  particular  prophecy  is  recorded  in  Matthew,  that  the 
author,  unlike  Mark  (xiii.  14;  above,  p.  500  f.),  does  not 
employ  the  language  in  keeping  with  the  later  under- 
standing of  apostolic  Christianity  which  was  the  result  of 
actual  experience  (n.  2).  In  the  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  itself  we  do  not  find  such  features  in  Matthew 
as  appear  in  Luke's  account  (xix.  41-44,  xxi.  20,  xxiii. 
28-30),  which  could  be  judged  a  reflection  of  the  event 
after  its  fulfilment.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive 
from  Matt.  xix.  1  the  idea  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  author,  Judaea  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
and  that  accordingly  the  book,  or  this  portion  of  it, 
was  written  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  about 
the  time  when  the  Christian  refugees  from  Jerusalem 
found  a  place  of  safety  in  Pella.  This  would  bring  us 
down  a  little  beyond  the  time  limits  drawn  by  Irenseus, 
since  the  departure  from  Jerusalem  certainly  did  not  take 
place  before  the  year  66  (n.  3).  It  is,  however,  incon- 
ceivable that  merely  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
residence  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  had  taken 
place  shortly  before,  and  against  the  regular  Jewish  usage 
and  the  usage  which  he  himself  follows  in  other  passages 
of  his  book,  a  Jew,  who  up  to  this  time  had  lived  west  of 
the  Jordan,  should  have  characterised  the  latter  region 
m-ipav  Tov  'lopSdvov  in  a  narrative  the  scene  of  which  up  to 
this  point  had  been  Galilee.  The  words  themselves  do  not 
forbid,  but  favour  the  interpretation  that  on  this  occasion 
Jesus  made  the  journey  from  Galilee  to  Judaea  through 
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Perea  instead  of  Samaria  (n.  4).  Equally  erroneous  is  the 
opinion  that  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35  Jesus  is  made  to  refer  to 
an  event  which  took  place  in  the  year  67  or  68,  not 
prophetically,  but  in  historical  reminiscence  (n.  5).  If  this 
were  an  unintentional  error,  the  composition  of  Matthew 
would  have  to  be  brought  down  at  least  to  the  year  100, 
a  date  which,  as  has  been  shown^  does  not  agree  with  the 
other  contents  of  the  book.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
an  intentional  modification  of  a  word  of  Jesus  in  the 
tradition  (Luke  xi.  51),  it  would  represent  an  inconceivable 
mixture  of  thoughtlessness  and  perverseness.  In  reality 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  Barachiah  instead  of  Jehoiada 
is  only  one  of  those  oversights  on  the  part  of  Matthew 
which  the  learned  redactor  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
saw  fit  to  correct  (n.  5).  There  are  no  critical  reasons 
why  we  should  not  accept  the  tradition  according  to  which 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Palestine  between  the  years 
61  and  66  (n.  6). 

Likewise  the  supposition  that  he  wrote  in  the  common 
language  of  Palestine,  and  that  our  Greek  Matthew  is  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  i.e.  Aramaic,  made  con- 
siderably later  (above,  pp.  506-522),  finds  support  in  the 
text.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question  it  is  first  of  all 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  Jesus  made  use  of  Aramaic  (§1) 
in  His  preaching  to  the  people  and  in  instructing  His 
disciples,  as  well  as  in  all  His  intercourse  with  His  contem- 
poraries, so  that  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  the  words 
spoken  by  Him  to  the  Jews,  who  had  intercourse  with 
Him,  preserved  to  us  in  Greek  books,  are  only  translations. 
And  we  are  not  the  first  to  be  dependent  on  such  trans- 
lations; but  this  was  likewise  true  for  the  Christians  in 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome  in  the  days  of  the 
unwritten  Gospel  (§  48).  The  possibility  or  the  necessity 
of  referring  one  of  Jesus'  words  to  an  Aramaic  original  in 
order  to  understand  it  fully  or  to  explain  the  different 
forms  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  tradition,  proves  nothing 
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as  to  whether  the  writings  in  which  it  is  found  were 
originally  Greek  or  translations  from  the  Aramaic.  The 
material  which  an  evangelist  like  Luke,  who  knew  little 
or  no  Aramaic,  took  from  the  oral  or  written  tradition 
must  have  been  already  in  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  idioms  which  are  observable  in  his  accounts  may 
be  regarded  as  in  so  far  proof  of  the  faithfulness  with 
which  he  reproduces  what  he  received  from  the  tradition. 
It  does  not,  however,  establish  anything  with  reference 
to  his  linguistic  ability,  nor  prove  that  one  of  his  sources 
was  in  Aramaic,  since  the  oral  account  or  writing  at  the 
basis  of  his  narrative  can  go  back  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  a  Jewish  Christian  who  knew  Greek  enough 
to  be  able  to  give  an  oral  or  written  account  of  Jesus 
in  this  language,  and  who  at  the  same  time  was  still 
"Hebrew"  enough  to  betray  himself  in  bis  language 
either  intentionally  or  unintentionally.  Even  an  evan- 
gelist like  Mark,  whose  native  language  was  Aramaic,  but 
who  for  decades  had  been  in  the  service  of  missionary 
work  outside  of  his  native  land,  and  had  finally  come  to 
know  Greek  well  enough  to  undertake  composition  in  this 
language,  did  not  have  to  construct  the  Greek  form  of  his 
Gospel  entirely  new.  He  was  influenced  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  were  customarily 
related  in  Greek  in  connection  with  the  missionary  work. 
This  would  be  even  more  true  in  the  case  of  a  translator 
who  put  the  Aramaic  Matthew  into  Greek  after  it  had  been 
translated  orally  for  a  number  of  years,  especially  if  the 
work  was  done  at  a  time  when  Greek  Gospels  were  already 
in  existence  and  circulated  in  the  circle  to  which  the  trans- 
lator belonged.  In  the  case  before  us,  however,  this  is  at 
least  very  probable.  Besides  Mark  (above,  pp.  444,  5 1 6  £ ), 
still  other  Greek  Gospel  writings  could  have  been  in  exist- 
ence in  the  vicinity  of  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew, 
as  the  Gospel  of  Luke  or  one  of  the  writings  mentioned  in 
Luke  i.  1  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.     Besides  being 
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influenced  by  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Greek 
Churches,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  author  should  be 
affected  also  by  the  oral  translation  of  the  Aramaic 
Matthew,  which  had  been  practised  for  years,  and  from 
which,  finally,  the  written  translation  originated,  as  well 
as  by  Greek  Gospels  like  that  of  Mark.  We  must  also 
remember  that  translations  made  in  ancient  times  varied 
greatly  in  character.  We  find  a  disposition  to  translate 
a  text  which  was  already  regarded  as  Holy  Scripture  with 
slavish  literalness.  For  this  reason  the  LXX  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  literal  translation  which  everywhere  does 
violence  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  a  particular 
in  which  Aquila's  translation  is  even  a  greater  offender 
(vol.  i.  p.  56).  The  Old  Latin  translation,  particularly 
that  of  the  N.T.,  which  was  not  made  until  the  N.T.  had 
long  been  accepted  as  Holy  Scripture  by  the  Church, 
was  designed  to  be  literal.  In  this  point  the  revisers 
had  few  changes  to  make ;  they  simply  freed  it  from  its 
slavish  dependence  upon  the  original,  and  made  the  Latin 
smoother.  The  translation  of  the  Gospels  among  the 
Syrians  exhibitis  the  reverse  process.  From  the  Diates- 
saron  or  Syrus  Sinaiticus  to  the  work  of  Thomas  of 
Heraclea  we  notice  a  constant  development  away  from 
great  freedom  to  slavish  literalness;  a  tolerably  good 
manipulation  of  the  native  language  gives  place  to  a 
handling  of  the  same  which  grows  constantly  worse  and 
worse  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  the  original 
more  and  more  faithfully.  When  the  Greek  Matthew  was 
produced  (above,  p.  516),  the  development  in  the  direction 
of  treating  the  original  upon  which  it  is  based  as  Holy 
Scripture  could  not  yet  have  gone  very  far.  The  trans- 
lator could  not  have  been  a  pure  Hellenist,  since  as  such 
he  would  not  have  understood  the  original,  but  was 
simply  one  of  those  "  Hebrews "  who,  like  Paul,  was  not 
only  proficient  in  his  own  language,  but  master  also  of 
Greek  (vol.  i.  p.  48  ff.).     He  must  have  been  born  or  have 
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grown  up  among  the  Hebrews,  and  therefore  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  oral  translation  of  the  Hebrew  original 
into  Aramaic  as  it  was  practised  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
Hebrews.  Here  literal  exactness  was  not  regarded  as 
essential  even  in  relation  to  the  O.T.  Much  less,  then, 
could  it  have  appeared  to  the  translator  to  be  his  first 
and  only  duty  with  reference  to  Matthew, — a  writing  not 
yet  old  enough  to  be  regarded  as  sacred.  Finally,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  language  of  a  translator  does 
not  always  show  stronger  traces  of  dependence  upon  the 
original  language  than  that  of  an  independent  author  who 
is  under  the  necessity  of  using  a  language  other  than 
his  own.  A  German  writing  in  English  and  for  English 
readers  about  conditions  .in  his  native  land  would  be  far 
less  careful  to  avoid  Germanisms  than  a  German  trans- 
lating a  work  of  Goethe  or  Ranke  into  English. 

The  style  of  Matthew  shows  throughout  fewer  Hebra- 
isms than  that  of  Mark  and  Revelation.  Constructions 
entirely  foreign  to  Greek  idiom  do  not  occur,  and  the  use 
of  Kal  in  the  narrative  is  much  less  frequent  (n.  7,  and 
above,  p.  502,  n.  2).  Indeed,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  painful  frequency  of  certain  formulae  and  construc- 
tions which  take  the  place  of  the  Semitic  form  of  narrative 
are  not  due  to  the  translator's  effort  to  avoid  the  latter 
(n.  7).  That  Matthew  is  a  translation  from  a  Semitic 
original  is  proved  primarily  on  other  grounds.  An  author 
writing  originally  in  Greek  could  not  have  written  i.  21. 
A  Greek  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  etymological  meaning 
of  yiK^  could  not  see  the  logical  force  of  the  explanation 
of  the  choice  of  the  name  here  given,  and,  therefore,  for 
such  the  sentence  is  simply  unintelligible.  The  Aramaic- 
speaking  Jews,  among  whom  the  Hebrew  proper  name 
Jesus  was  very  common,  and  to  whom  the  meaning  of 
the  stem  must  have  been  generally  familiar  from  the 
liturgical  use  of  hosanna,  understood  the  sentence  at  once 
even  if  the  <ri»(f6ii/  of  the  Greek  Matthew  did  not  represent 
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the  corresponding  Hebrew  verb,  but  the  purely  Aramaic 
piB  (n.  8).  The  Greek  translator  could  or  should  have 
helped  his  reader  out  of  the  difficulty  by  a  o  ianv 
fie0€pfif)V€v6fi€vov  (roarrip  or  atorripia  Kvpiov^  which  would  have 
rendered  the  following  avTo^  yctp  awaet  intelligible.  Justin 
{Apol.  i.  33)  did  so.  That  the  author  of  the  Greek 
Matthew  omits  this  explanation,  is  proof  of  the  exactness 
of  his  translation,  but  not  of  his  skill  as  a  translator.  The 
case  is  similar  in  Matt.  x.  25,  where  the  connection  between 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  name  Beelzebub  and  the  figure 
of  the  oUoBeawoTij^  and  the  oUba/eoi  (vol.  i.  p.  20)  is  lost  to 
the  Greek  reader,  and  therewith  the  point  of  the  discourse. 
If  they  had  recorded  this  saying  at  all,  Mark,  and  certainly 
Luke,  would  not  have  omitted  an  explanation  of  the  word. 
A  simple  explanation  of  the  content  such  as  we  have  in 
Matt.  xii.  24  (c£  Mark  iii.  22 ;  Luke  xi.  15),  would  not 
have  been  sufficient.  The  absence  of  an  explanation  of 
the  word  Kopfiava^,  xxvii.  6,  is  all  the  more  striking,  because 
in  XV.  5  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  word,  which  was  un- 
intelligible to  Greek  readers,  is  replaced  by  the  Greek 
translation  which  Mark  found  it  necessary  to  add  in 
vii.  11.  Here  and  in  other  places  the  Greek  Matthew 
not  only  makes  less  effort  than  does  Mark  to  retain  the 
form  of  the  original  language,  but  rather  betrays  a  purpose 
to  furnish  his  Greek  readers  with  a  text  at  once  intelli- 
gible, with  the  fewest  possible  foreign  expressions  (n.  9). 
This  fact  makes  the  other  cases  where  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
words  and  names  are  left  unexplained,  as  in  'Iiyo-ov?,  i.  21 ; 
Beek^efiovK,  x.  26 ;  p^xa,  V.  22 ;  Kop^ava^,  xxvii.  6,  seem 
to  be  due  to  dependence  upon  the  Aramaic  original,  and 
to  a  lack  of  courage  on  the  translator's  part  to  render 
this  freely.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the 
obscurity  of  the  expression  in  ii.  23  (above,  p.  568,  n.  7) ; 
further,  the  use  of  iripav  rov  ^lopSdvov  as  a  substantive 
without  the  article  in  iv.  25,  which  is  contrary  to  Greek 
idiom,  and  also  the  occurrence  of  genitives  like  PaXcXo/a? 

VOL.  II.  37 
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and  'IovSaia<:  governed  by  airo  (iv.  25,  cf.  iv.  15),  likewise 
the  translation  of  Jewish  scholastic  terms  by  Shcp  and 
\v€iv  (xvi.  19,  xviii.  18 ;  above,  p.  569,  n.  10),  which  is 
literal  but  unintelligible  to  Greek  readers.  If,  according 
to  John  i.  42,  xxi.  15-17,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
Peter's  father  was  called  Jochanan,  the  Bar- Jonah  of 
Matt.  xvi.  17  is  a  mistake  more  likely  to  have  been  made 
by  a  translator  than  by  the  author  (vol.  i.  17).  The 
retention  of  the  Aramaic  bar  without  an  added  translation 
seems  to  be  without  purpose,  and  its  employment  along 
with  the  Greek  form  Ilirpo^  (cf.  per  contra,  John  L  42) 
is  inconsistent,  and  exhibits  poor  style.  Kavavaio^  (x.  4), 
which  an  ignorant  scribe  changed  to  Kavavlrrj^,  and 
XavavaCa  (xv.  22),  are  correct  transcriptions  of  »J«?i?  (Dal- 
man,  Gr}  138,  better  than  2te  Aufl.  174)  and  Kn^3j«3 ;  but 
it  would  have  been  better  for  his  Greek  readers  if  the 
author  of  the  Greek  Matthew  had  given  the  translation 
of  the  first,  which  is  customary  in  Luke  and  Josephus, 
fiyXcDTi;?,  and  if  he  had  substituted  for  the  latter  the 
specification  which  we  find  in  Mark  viL  26.  Perhaps  if 
we  could  compare  the  original  with  the  translation,  we 
should  be  able  to  make  the  same  definite  claim  with 
regard  to  other  passages  where  now  we  must  be  content 
with  modest  conjectures  (n.  10).  The  omissions  of  things 
it  was  incumbent  upon  a  translator  to  say,  which  are  noted 
above,  lose  none  of  their  force  as  proof  because  in  other 
places  the  translator  is  more  careful  to  make  himself  in- 
telligible to  his  readers.  In  xxvii.  46  he  himself  must 
have  felt  that  a  translation  of  the  Aramaic  words  was 
quite  as  indispensable  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Immanuel  in  i.  23  (n.  9).  Familiarity  of  his  readers 
with  Mark  xv.  22,  34  (c£  John  xix.  17)  may  have  induced 
him  to  retain  the  original  in  xxvii.  46,  and  to  add  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  name  in  xxviL  33,  which  was 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

Stronger  proof  that  Matthew  is  a  translation  is  to  be 
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derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  its  citation? 
from  the  O.T.  When  a  Hebrew  like  Paul  makes  only 
very  moderate  use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  O.T., 
and  when  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
was  likewise  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  takes  his  citations 
wholly  from  the  LXX,  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  evan- 
gelist writing  originally  in  Greek  for  Greek  or  Hellenistic 
readers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  was  inferior 
to  that  of  the  persons  mentioned  (n.  11),  should,  while 
following  the  LXX  in  many  instances,  still,  wherever 
he  felt  it  necessary,  give  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  entirely  independent  of  the  LXX.  On  the  basis  of 
the  diflferences  observable  in  Matthew  in  this  respect,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  two  elements  in 
our  Gospel,  and  to  prove,  on  this  ground,  that  it  is  a 
compilation.  Where  the  redactor  cites  the  O.T.  on  his 
own  responsibility,  he  takes  his  quotations  direct  from  the 
Hebrew  original,  without  paying  much  regard  to  the 
LXX,  and  reproduces  them  in  free  translation.  On 
the  other  hand,  citations  which  occur  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  and  such  as  are  made  by  other  persons  represented 
in  the  narrative  as  speaking,  he  takes  from  a  Greek  book 
before  him  in  which  all  the  citations  were  quoted  from 
the  LXX  (n.  12).  The  rdles  here  assigned  are  impossible. 
Since  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  His  own  quotations  from  the  O.T.  were  influenced 
by  the  LXX.  The  same  must  have  been  true  of  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  discourses  among  the  Hebrews  in  Pales- 
tine, and  of  the  supposed  record  of  these  discourses  by 
Matthew.  Therefore  the  person  who  translated  into 
Greek  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  Ao^La,  discovered  by 
Schleiermacher,  must  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  his 
originars  independence  of  the  LXX,  looked  up  all  the 
passages  cited  in  the  LXX,  and  have  copied  them 
from  this  source;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  author  of 
Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  to  begin  with,. for  Greek 
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readers,  ignored  the  existence  of  an  O.T.  in  Greek,  and 
everywhere  paraded  his  Hebrew  learning.  The  real  state 
of  the  case  was  diflferent,  and  is  very  easily  explained  if 
we  recognise  what  is  not  only  handed  down  by  the  tradi- 
tion, but  also  sufficiently  proved  from  what  precedes, 
namely,  that  our  Greek  Matthew  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  a  uniformly  Aramaic 
original  document.  Since  the  translator  was  proficient 
in  Greek,  he  must  have  been  familiar  also  with  the  LXX, 
which  was  industriously  read  by  those  about  hinu  In 
the  translation  of  an  Aramaic  book  he  used  the  LXX  as 
one  of  his  models.  He  made  use  of  its  expressions  where 
it  was  not  easy  to  produce  better  ones  of  his  own  (i  1 ; 
above,  p.  532).  Sayings  such  as  must  have  been  often 
employed  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  Greek,  and  in 
instruction  within  the  Church,  in  part  also  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  Gospels  which  existed  in  his  vicinity  {e.g. 
iil  3),  he  reproduced  as  he  found  them  in  the  LXX, 
especially  if  no  violence  was  done  to  the  sense  of  his 
original.  In  other  passages  it  must  have  seemed  to  him 
that  the  substitution  of  the  text  of  the  LXX  would 
obscure  the  sense  of  his  original  and  the  purpose  of  the 
citation.  In  such  cases  he  translated  the  O.T.  quotations 
of  his  original  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  he  did  the 
rest  of  the  Aramaic  book.  Familiarity  with  the  LXX, 
and  with  the  language  employed  in  the  Church  in  his 
vicinity,  made  it  inevitable  that  expressions  which  we 
find  in  the  LXX  should  flow  from  his  pen,  especially  in 
such  passages  as  were  often  read  in  Christian  circles. 
That  he  looked  up  the  quotations  and  allusions  regularly 
in  the  LXX,  and  translated  them  with  this  before  him,  is 
extremely  improbable,  otherwise  he  would  have  corrected 
a  number  of  mistakes  in  his  original,  as  the  learned 
redactor  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  did  in  at  least  one 
case  (n.  11). 

The  question  remains  still  as  to  whether*  or  not  the 
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unanimous  tradition  which  assigns  the  authorship  of  our 
Gospel  to  the  apostle  Matthew  is  borne  out  by  the  book 
itself.  Scholars  who  deny  this  claim  base  their  opinion 
partly  upon  the  content, — which,  it  is  claimed,  is  incon- 
sistent with  authorship  by  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, — 
partly  upon  the  dependence  of  the  account  upon  older 
documents  of  similar  content,  either  still  extant  or  to  be 
assumed.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  the  real  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  Matthew  and  Mark  deserves 
special  investigation  (§  57).  Particularly,  certain  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  or  similar  words  and  actions — ^the  so- 
called  doublets — have  played  an  important  role  in  proving 
Matthew's  dependence  upon  various  written  sources. 
Evidence,  convincing  to  one  who  does  not  already  believe 
the  point  to  be  proved,  has  not  been  produced  (n.  13). 
Granted,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  prove — a  possi- 
bility which  is  here  contested — ^that  the  original  Matthew 
is  dependent  upon  our  Mark  or  a  similar  document,  it 
would  not  follow  that  it  was  not  written  by  an  apostle. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Matthew  became  a 
disciple  and  companion  of  Jesus  comparatively  late.  It 
cannot  be  proved  at  this  point,  but  simply  claimed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  order  of  events  accepted  as 
correct  by  the  present  writer  is,  that  Matthew  was  no 
more  an  eye-witness  of  what  is  recorded  in  Mark  i.  4-39, 
ii.  1-12,  iii  20-v.  20  (Matt.  iii.  1-iv.  25,  viii.  14-ix.  8, 
xii.  22-xiii.  52,  possibly  xiii.  58)  than  he  was  of  the  events 
narrated  in  Matt.  i.-ii.  or  John  i.  19-v.  47.  With  refer- 
ence to  such  portions  of  the  history,  Matthew  was  less 
favoured  than  Mark,  if  the  latter  was  able  to  draw  upon 
the  narratives  of  Peter,  who  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
so  much  earlier.  Further,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
an  apostle  should  have  hesitated  to  make  use  of  the  record 
by  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles  for  such  parts  of  his 
book.  But  even  in  connection  with  the  narration  of  such 
events  as  he  may  have  witnessed,  an  intelligent  author 
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is  always  glad  to  make  use  of  existing  records  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  own  work,  no  matter  from  whom  they  may 
have  originated.  In  his  own  recollection  he  has  a  certain 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  its  worth  and  to  correct  its 
errors. 

With  reference  to  the  content  of  the  book  and 
Matthew's  method  of  exposition,  apart  from  the  question 
of  its  dependence  upon  older  written  sources  which  cannot 
be  demonstrated,  it  cannot  be  considered  the  task  of  a 
text-book  like  this  to  combat  the  dogmatic  prejudices  of 
those  who  conclude,  from  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
events  recorded  in  Matthew,  as  in  all  the  Gospels,  that 
none  of  these  books  could  have  been  written  by  a  com- 
panion of  Jesus  and  an  eye-witness  of  even  a  part  of  the 
history  here  recorded.  It  was  necessary  to  touch  upon 
this  question  earlier  in  connection  with  2  Pet.  i  16-18, 
and  it  will  recur  again  more  pointedly  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Whoever  finds  one  miracle  of 
feeding  a  difficulty  to  begin  with,  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  regarding  the  feeding  of  the  4000  (Matt. 
XV.  32  ;  Mark  viii.  1),  and  that  of  the  5000  (Matt.  xiv. 
15-21 ;  Mark  vi.  34 ;  Luke  ix.  12 ;  John  vL  5),  as  a 
double  form  of  one  and  the  same  fact,  exaggerated  by 
legend.  In  the  same  way  he  must  regard  the  conversa- 
tion connected  with  the  two  events  (Matt.  xvi.  5-11 ; 
Mark  viii.  14-21)  as  the  patchwork  of  a  compiler  whose 
attitude  toward  the  traditions,  already  varying  widely 
from  the  truth,  was  uncritical  and  generally  helpless. 
This  judgment  would  apply  in  the  same  way  to  Mark, 
and  finally  to  all  Gospel  tradition.  Hypothetical  refer- 
ence of  the  existing  Gospels  to  written  sources  which  are 
now  lost,  the  content  and  form  of  which  each  constructs 
according  to  his  own  liking,  puts  us  in  a  position  where 
we  can  neither  answer  nor  escape  the  great  dilemma 
whether  the  Gospel  history  is  unconscious  and  conscious 
mythologising,  or  whether  it  goes  back  to  actual  %^ts. 
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Criticism  of  the  Gospel  literature,  and  the  counter  criti- 
cisms, can  render  at  best  only  preliminary  service.  For 
this  end  it  is,  to  be  sure,  important  to  observe  that 
Matthew's  narrative  lacks  the  clearness  which  character- 
ises that  of  the  eye-witness.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
we  cannot  make  such  observations  in  connection  with  this 
Gospel  as  led  us  to  refer  Mark's  account  to  an  eye-witness 
(above,  p.  491  ffi).  The  theological  thought  which  domi- 
nates Matthew,  determining  the  choice  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  subject-matter,  does  not  admit  ample  breadth 
of  narrative,  depiction  of  the  scene,  and  delineation  of  the 
characters.  But  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place^ 
that  the  purpose  of  the  writing,  as  developed  in  §  55, 
gave  little  occasion  for  the  features  which  we  miss  in 
Matthew.  The  Roman  Christians  for  whom  Mark  wrote 
desired  a  narrative  concerning  Jesus,  whom  they  had  not 
seen,  but  whom  they  nevertheless  loved  (1  Pet.  18).  To 
the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  for  whom  Matthew  wrote, 
it  needed  to  be  proved  that,  in  spite  of  all  Jewish  pre- 
judices to  the  contrary,  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah. 
For  this  purpose  the  appropriate  material  was  a  few 
characteristic  actions  and  detailed  discourses.  In  the 
second  place^  it  betrays  ignorance  of  real  life  to  decide 
a  question  of  this  character  by  reference  to  a  conmion 
standard,  instead  of  by  the  actual  diversity  of  individual 
inclination  and  capacity.  It  is  possible  for  everyone  to 
find,  in  his  daily  experience,  examples  of  such  difference 
between  a  fact  and  the  same  as  reported  by  two  different 
persons,  when  exactly  similar  conditions  had  existed  for 
both.  In  the  third  place^  in  the  criticism  of  Matthew  we 
must  take  into  consideration  also  the  fact  that  narratives  / 
which,  in  comparison  with  those  of  Mark,  make  the 
impression  of  unelaborated  sketches,  e.g.  Matt.  viii.  18- 
ix.  8,  could  have  been  reproduced  by  Matthew  in  part 
only  from  extraneous  accounts.  Further,  he  purposed  in 
this  whole  section, — viii.  18-ix.  34, — ^by  a  rapid  succession 
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of  chronologically  connected  events,  and  by  constant 
change  of  scene,  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  restless 
activity  with  which  Jesus  perfonned  His  lifework  (n.  14). 
Is  it  to  be  considered  a  coincidence  that  Matthew,  who 
follows  the  Jewish  method  and  reckons  the  day  from 
evening  to  evening,  chooses  for  this  purpose  the  parti- 
cular day  in  the  middle  of  which  his  own  call  took  place, 
and  that  an  apostle  selects,  as  an  example  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing, the  great  discourse  which  followed  directly  upon  the 
choosing  of  the  apostles,  perhaps  the  first  longer  discourse 
which  Matthew,  who  had  been  called  shortly  before  from 
the  stall  of  the  tax-gatherer  to  be  a  disciple,  had  heard 
from  Jesus'  lips  ?  Most  of  the  objections  to  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  Matthew  are  due  either  to  a  failure  to 
recognise  its  plan  and  method  of  exposition,  or  to  opinions 
about  the  history,  which,  in  their  turn,  lack  sufficient 
basis ;  or,  finally,  to  preconceived  opinions  with  reference 
to  the  uncertain  beginnings  of  literary  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gospel.  If  the  outline  of  the  plan  and 
character  of  the  book  given  above,  pp.  531-562,  is  relatively 
correct,  the  complaints  about  the  lack  of  chronological 
order  in  Matt.  iii.  1-xiv.  12,  and  the  contradictions  between 
the  arrangement  of  material  in  this  part  of  the  book  and 
the  more  trustworthy  accounts  in  Mark  and  Luke,  are 
without  purpose.  The  requirement  that  a  historian,  in 
close  touch  with  the  events  which  he  narrates,  must  main- 
tain a  chronological  order  in  all  details,  is  not  met  even 
by  Luke  in  either  his  Gospel  or  in  Acts,  though  in  the 
former  this  appears  to  be  promised,  i.  3  (/cade^).  It  is 
entirely  inapplicable  to  Matthew,  who  is  in  no  sense 
primarily  a  historian,  but  an  apologetic  preacher  in  Israel 
of  the  Nazarene  denied  by  His  own  people.  The  freedom 
with  which  Matthew  handles  the  form  of  the  great  dis- 
courses (above,  p.  558  f.)  is  much  more  conceivable  in  case 
of  an  apostle,  who  is  not  called  to  write  history,  but  to 
publish  the  commandments  of  Je^us  to  others  (Matt, 
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xxviii.  20  ;  cf.  2  Pet.  iii  2), — ^and  who,  moreover,  felt  con- 
fidence on  account  of  his  own  recollection, — than  in  that 
of  a  younger  contemporary  who  constructed  his  work  from 
the  narratives  of  those  who  heard  the  discourses,  or  from 
documents  in  which  the  same  could  have  been  recorded, 
part  of  them  not  without  historical  setting.  The  idea 
that  the  first  records  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus 
must  have  been  simply  collections  of  material,  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  preserve  the  memory  of  them,  and 
that  for  this  reason  a  book  so  thoroughly  planned  as  is 
Matthew,  so  rich  in  thought,  and  written  with  such  a 
clear  purpose,  could  not  have  originated  except  upon  the 
basis  of  such  purposeless  collections  of  material,  is  a  pre- 
judgment. Of  course,  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  author's 
part  with  regard  to  important  facts  in  the  Gospel  history, 
especially  with  regard  to  events  which  took  place  when 
the  apostles  were  present,  would  be  proof  that  the  book 
was  not  written  by  an  apostle.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
consideration  that,  as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  make  any  essential  difierence  whether  the  book 
was  written  by  an  apostle  or  some  other  Palestinian 
Christian  in  the  year  65,  or  even  75,  such  ignorance  on 
Matthew's  part  remains  to  be  demonstrated  (n.  15).  The 
older  criticism  of  Matthew,  which  in  many  instances  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  presupposition  of  the  apostolic  origin  and 
essential  trustworthiness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  incon- 
sistent, to  the  extent  that  objections  to  the  apostolic 
origin  and  historicity  of  this  Gospel  are  as  strong  as  those 
against  Matthew.  The  more  important  points  of  difference 
will  not  be  considered  until  we  discuss  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Also  the  question  as  to  why  Matthew  and  Mark  begin  the 
account  of  Jesus'  public  work  with  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist, 
thereby  limiting  their  narrative  practically  to  Galilee,  must 
be  postponed,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  (§  63). 

1.  (P.  571.)     Marcion  contended  that  Matt  v.  17  was  not  spoken  by 
Jesus  (Tert.  c.  Mwrc,  iv.  7,  9,  12,  36,  v.  14),  thftt  either  He  Himself  spoke  ita 
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direct  opposite  or  His  disciples  after  Him  (and  before  the  fourth  century) 
substituted  it  for  this  saying,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  smuggled  into 
the  Gospel  by  the  Judaists  {OK,  i.  609, 666-669).  Holsten  {Die  drd  urspHmgL 
Ew,  61  ff.)  and  Holtzmann  {HK^,  L  6)  still  take  practically  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  Matt  v.  17-19,  and  the  latter  with  regard  to  xxiii.  3,  xziv.  20 
also.  According  to  Weizsacker,  also  {Unters,  uber  d,  ev.  Oesch.  125),  xziv.  20 
contradicts  **  the  whole  gospel  tradition  concerning  Jesus'  attitude  in  regard 
to  this  day."  But  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  all  depends  is  preserved 
besides  in  Luke  xvi  17,  and  also  in  Matt  iiL  16,  only  in  a  still  more  general 
form.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  excision  of  xxiii.  3  as  long  as  xxiii.  23  {ravra 
Idci  woajoui)  remains.  That  Jesus  assumed  and  required  the  observance  of 
the  ceremonial  law  by  His  disciples,  and  consequently  also  that  xxiv.  20  is  in 
entire  accord  with  the  historical  conditions  in  which  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
moved,  is  one  of  those  facts  which  can  be  disputed  only  by  a  dogmatism, 
whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  which  is  absolutely  devoid  of  Idstorical  insight 
According  to  John,  as  well  as  according  to  Matthew  and  the  other  Synoptists, 
Jesus  never  conceded  to  His  accusers  that  He  had  annulled  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  law,  and  never  claimed  for  Himself  a  peculiar  position  either  above 
or  outside  the  law.  On  the  contrary.  He  repeatedly  proved  from  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  from  the  recognised  requirements  of  the  temple  service,  and  from 
His  opponents*  own  practice,  that  His  attitude  toward  ceremonial  regulations 
— so  much  freer,  as  compared  with  Pharisaism — was  the  only  fulfilment  of 
the  law  which  answered  to  the  will  of  the  divine  lawgiver,  the  idea  of  the 
regulations  themselves,  and  the  patterns  of  O.T.  history.  It  was  rather  His 
opponents  who  made  empty  the  law,  who  nullified  and  evaded  it  (Matt.  v. 
20-48,  xii.  1-13,  xv.  1-20,  xix.  3-12,  xxi.  30,  xxiiL  1-33 ;  John  v.  16-18,  42, 
45,  vii.  19-24).  Matt  ix.  14-17  (cf.  xv.  2,  7-20)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
law,  which  prescribed  fasting  only  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  neither 
there  (ix.  15)  nor  elsewhere  (vi.  16-18,  xviL  21)  does  Jesus  belittle  the  pious 
observance  of  voluntary  fasting.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  Jesus  never  tau^t 
that  the  law  given  to  the  people  of  Israel,  to  His  own  and  His  disciples'  fore- 
fathers (Matt  V.  21,  Tols  dpxalois),  was  to  be  extended  to  all  nations.  Yet 
His  Jewish  disciples  were  not  to  imagine  that  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  of  the  accompanying  collapse  of  the  hitherto  existing  order, 
released  them  from  their  duty  toward  the  Qod-given  though  nationally  limited 
appointments  of  the  O.T.  Jesus  did  not  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  Gentile 
Clunstians'  position  with  regard  to  the  law.  Only  in  regard  to  His  own 
commands  is  it  His  will  that  they  be  communicated  to  all  peoples  (xxviiL  20). 
Even  according  to  Matthew  no  details  of  the  future  form  of  life  in  His 
Church,  composed  as  it  was  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  were  l^;ally 
prescribed  by  Jesus.  Rather  was  it  left  to  the  Church  and  its  leaders  to 
institute  sudi  rules  of  administration  as  might  be  required  (xvi  19,  xviii. 
18 ;  above,  p.  550  f.).  Intimations  are  not  lacking  that  in  the  course  of  the 
historical  development  even  essential  portions  of  the  law  would  be  set  aside 
(xvii.  24-27 ;  cf.  John  iv.  21 ;  above,  p.  552).  In  the  two  ideas,  namely, 
that  Jesus  Himself  recognised  it  as  His  calling  to  bring  the  law  to  its  f  id- 
filment,  and  that  so  long  as  the  world  stands  no  element  of  the  law  can  perish 
unfulfilled,  lie  the  fruitful  germs  of  thought  which  were  to  be  developed 
later.        Hilgenfeld  attempted  (above,  p.  414)  to  distinguish  in  Matt,  be- 
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tween  a  Jewish  particularistic  tendency  derived  from  the  primitive  Matt,  in 
Aramaic  or  from  the  Oaspd  of  the  HtbreuXy  and  a  universalistic  tendency 
attributable  to  the  Greek  redactor,  and  to  sort  out  the  inserted  sections.  In 
this  he  could  not  possibly  succeed ;  for,  as  (pp.  531-556)  has  been  shown,  the 
whole  book  is  built  up  upon  the  antithesis  which  he  would  thus  explain. 
The  supposed  redactor  speaks  of  Jesus'  redemptive  mission  in  i.  21  as  if  it 
were  confined  to  Israel,  while  the  supposedly  Jewish  writer  of  the  Sermon 
on  th6  Mount  points  (v.  13-16)  to  the  whole  world  as  the  sphere  of  the  dis- 
ciples' labour  and  the  field  of  the  Gospel,  as  clearly  as  does  the  universalistic 
editor  in  xiii.  38,  xxiv.  14,  xxvL  13,  xxviii.  19.  If  vii.  6  were  a  prohibition 
of  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  Matthew  would  reduce  Jesus  to  a  standpoint 
lower  not  only  thsm  that  of  the  O.T.,  but  lower  than  that  of  the  Pharisees 
(Matt,  xxiil.  15)  and  the  narrow-minded  Jewish  Christians,  who  never 
doubted  that  the  CkNspel  was  intended  for  all  mankind,  but  simply  disagreed 
with  Paul  and  others  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  this  was  to  be  realised. 
Indeed,  that  group  of  Jewish  Christians  which  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
HebrewSy  alleged  to  be  the  primitive  Matt.,  fully  recognised  Paul's  GtentUe 
mission  {QK,  ii.  669).  But  Matthew  has  nothing  to  say  about  these  conditions 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles ;  there  is  simply  a  certain  obscurity  as  to 
when  and  how  the  Gk)6pel  is  to  pass  from  Israel  to  them,  which,  however,  is 
only  a  proof  that  Matthew  has  preserved  the  words  of  Jesus  with  remarkable 
fidelity  imcoloured  by  later  conceptions  (above,  p.  571).  Jesus  Himself  knew 
that  for  the  period  of  His  earthly  life  He  was  confined  to  Israel  (xv.  24) ;  it 
woidd  have  been  unfair  to  the  privilege  which  rightly  belonged  to  that 
nation  if  He  had  withdrawn  from  it  and  turned  at  once  to  the  Gentiles 
(xv.  26).  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  Rom.  xv.  8  and  with  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  represents  Jesus'  death  and  exaltation  as  the  indispensable  precon- 
dition of  the  extension  of  His  work  to  the  Gentiles  (iii.  14-16,  x.  16-18,  xL 
51  f.,  xii.  20,  23,  32 ;  cf.  per  contray  vii.  35).  From  this  followed  naturally 
the  similar  restriction  of  the  apostles ;  primarily  for  the  like  period  (Matt. 
X.  5f.).  But  in  accord  also  with  the  actual  situation  imtil  after  60  a.d., 
which  Paul  himself  acknowledged  to  be  justified  (GaL  iL  7-10),  and  with 
another  report  of  Jesus'  words  (Luke  xi.  49,  xxiv.  47 ;  Acts  i.  8),  it  is  inti- 
mated that  even  after  His  departure  the  disciples  were  to  preach  first  in  Israel 
(Matt,  xxiii.  34,  xxiL  4).  Neither  the  promise  of  x.  23,  nor  the  expectation  it 
presupposed,  namely,  that  the  Twelve  would  preach  in  Israel  until  the  time 
referred  to  (the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  failed  of  fulfilment  It  was  only 
when  the  signs  of  the  approaching  end  were  multiplying  that  Peter  went  to 
Rome.  The  other  apostles  remained  still  longer  at  their  posts,  and  not  till 
about  70  and  from  then  onwards  do  we  find  John  and  others  of  the  early 
apostolic  circle,  like  Philip  and  Aristion,  at  work  among  the  (Jentile  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor.  With  this  corresponds  the  representation  of  Matt.  xxii.  7-9, 
that  the  Gospel  is  to  turn  from  Israel  to  the  Gtentiles  only  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  at  variance  with  the  missionary  command, 
xxviii.  19 ;  cf.  Luke  xxiv.  47,  and  all  the  similar  sayings  recorded  in  Matthew. 
For  (1)  Israel  also  belongs  among  "all  the  nations"  (vol.  i.  370,  n.  2). 
(2)  The  allegorical  language  of  the  parable,  xxii.  1-14,  makes  it  necessary  to 
represent  the  call  of  Israel  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  as  two  absolutely 
distinct  acts,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of  the  first.    (3)  According  to 
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Matthew,  Jesos  fepreaent  His  f  atare  Ohoreh  as  a  oommonity  separated  from 
the  Jewish  nation  and  open  to  non-Israelites,  which  comes  into  independent 
existence  immediately  after  His  rejection  by  the  Jewish  authorities  (zxL  40- 
43 ;  above,  p.  650  ff.^  (^)  ^^7  &  P<^  of  this  Church  is  to  be  found  in 
Jndea  at  the  time  of  the  parousia  (xxiv.  16) ;  others  are  scattered  among 
the  Qentile  nations  of  the  world  (xxiv.  9,  31).  One  who,  with  the  fullest 
recognition  of  Israel's  prior  claim  upon  its  Messiah,  repeatedly  noticed  the 
call  of  the  Gkntiles  to  salvation  and  the  universal  significance  of  Chrifit  and 
His  Church  (ii.  1-12,  iii  9,  iv.  24,  v.  13-16,  viii  11,  12,  x.  18,  xiL  18-21, 
xiii.  31-33,  38,  xxii  7-14,  xxiv.  14,  31,  xxv.  32,  xxvi  13,  xxviii.  19),  certainly 
did  not  look  askance  at  the  mission  to  the  Qentiles  which  was  undertaken 
before  the  £all  of  Jerusalem  and  independently  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL  He  found  in  it  no  violation  of  a  single  command  or 
prohibition  of  Christ's  which  he  reported,  and  no  unfaithfulness,  f urthermmie, 
to  Jesus'  example.  For  Jesus  marvelled  at  the  faith  of  a  Qentile  man  and 
a  Qentile  woman  (viii  10,  xv.  28),  granted  His  assistance  to  them  both ;  and 
though  He  in  neither  case  permitted  the  great  faith  which  He  found  among 
Ckntiles  to  draw  Him  away  from  Israel  and  His  primary  calling.  He  did 
not  conceal  from  the  Oanaanitish  woman  that  after  the  children  were  satisfied 
the  dogs  should  have  their  turn.  It  is  the  more  impossible  to  find  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  two  naratives  if  one  recognises  what  Fritzsche  pointed 
out  as  long  ago  as  1826  {Oomm,  in  Mi.  p.  311),  that  iy^  ik6»p  Otpancvcm 
mfT6vy  viiL  7,  is  to  be  taken  interrogatively  (cf .  ZKom.  Matt,  336).  Astonished 
at  the  implied  request  of  the  centurion,  and  hesitating  to  comply  with  it, 
Jesus  asks,  **I  am  to  come  and  heal  himt"  Only  so  can  we  understand 
the  emphatic  €y»  and  the  centurion's  second  remaiJL  He  divined  the  Jew's 
hesitation  to  enter  a  Qentile  house  (cf .  Luke  viL  3  ff.),  and,  by  the  opposition 
it  at  first  met  from  Jesus,  his  faith  was  roused  to  unexpected  earnestness, 
to  which  Jesus  yielded  in  this  instance  as  in  xv.  28. 

2.  (P.  672.)  Whereas  Oolani,  J^nu-Chrut  et  let  Oroyaneei  Meadamques  d$ 
son  Tempiy  1864,  p.  201  ff.,  explained  the  whole  eschatological  discourse.  (Matt, 
xxiv.,  Mark  xiiL)  as  an  apocalypse  from  the  later  apostolic  period,  Weizsacker, 
Unten,  d,  ev,  Qesck,  124  ff.,  would  find  in  Matt.  xxiv.  6  ff.  and  Mark  xiii.  7  ff.  a 
Jewish  apocalypse  under  the  name  of  Enoch,  referred  to  also  in  Bam.  iv.,  and 
dating  from  the  time  immediately  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  just 
as  he  considers  also  that  Luke  xi.  49  (»Matt.  xxiii.  34)  points  to  the  use  of  a 
Jewish  writing.  It  follows  next  from  this  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
for  the  Petrine  origin  of  Mark  (127),  and — though  not  on  this  account  alone, 
to  be  sure — that  Matt,  was  not  written  till  soon  after  70  (201  ff.).  Similar 
conjectures,  which  cannot  be  supported  at  any  point  by  valid  proofs,  were 
put  forward  by  Renan,  L'Antdeknsty  3me  ed.  pp.  289-300. 

3.  (P.  672.)  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  6.  3.  After  the  death  of  the  bishop,  James, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  apostles  from  Judea,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Jewish  war,  the  Jerusalem  Church  reI^oved  to  Pella  in  Perea,  in  accordance 
with  the  revelation  made  to  its  leading  members  {Kara  rtva  xpl^^y^v  rois 
avrdBi  doKifiois  bi  airoKoXv^ax  €Kdo04vTa),  Epiphan.  de  Mens,  xv :  ^vIku  y^ 
lffit\k€v  Tf  ir6\is  6Xi<rK€ir3ai  vtrh  r&v  *FcifjLai«»p  fccu  €pfffjLov<rOM,  vpo€XP^lueriir' 
Briaav  vir6  dyyikov  irdvT€g  ol  fiaBtjrai  furaarijvai  d7r6  r^s  9roX.e«>(,  fUXXwarfs 
apbifv  diroKkv<rB(H'  Qinvfs  fUT^vdfrrat  y€v6fi€voi  ^Kijaw  fV  llAXiy  ktK,  (cf,  JScer^ 
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xjdx,  7,  XXX.  2).  These  accounts  probably  go  back  to  Hegesippus,  cf.  Forschj 
vi.  269  f .  Tbe  time  was  the  year  66  at  the  earliest^  69  at  the  latest.  Josephus 
(Bell  ii.  20.  1,  iv.  6.  3  ;  AtU.  xx.  11.  1)  also  says  that  many  Jews  fled  from 
Jerusalem  for  fear  of  Zealot  rule  and  of  siege ;  and  in  BeU,  iv.  6.  3  end,  vi. 
5.  3,  teUs  of  prophecies  old  and  new  announcing  the  city's  fall. 

4.  (P.  573.)  It  is  needless  to  say  that  under  certain  circumstances  n4pav 
rov  *Iopdavov=pTn  nay  can  denote  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  namely,  when 
it  is  clear  from  the  connection  of  a  narrative,  or  from  an  express  statement, 
that  the  speaker's  standpoint  is  east  of  the  Jordan  (Deut.  iii.  25).  But  it  is 
just  this  condition  which  Matt.  xix.  1  does  not  present.  The  term  can  be 
understood,  therefore,  only  in  its  invariable,  technically  geographical  sense, 
a  fully  established  usage  in  the  N.T.  period,  especially  where  two  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Holy  Land  are  mentioned  at  the  same  time ;  cf.  Mishnah,  Baba 
Bathra  iii  2  ;  Shebiith  ix.  2,  h^^^  ]Yp3  t^KI  "7":.  So  Pliny,  H,  N,  v.  14.  70, 
Percea  along  with  OoHIcm  and  rdiqua  Jiidasa,  from  which  Perea  is  separated 
by  the  Jordan.  In  Josephus,  regularly  ^  ncpo/a,  BeU,  1.  30.  3,  iii.  3.  3,  and 
less  frequently  ^  iripap  rov  ^lopdavav.  Ant,  xiL  4. 9  end.  So,  also,  unquestion- 
ably the  substantive  adverbial  phrase  Matt.  iv.  25  (iv.  15)  and  the  simple 
adverbial  phrase  everywhere  in  those  Gospels  which  were  written  neither  east 
nor  west  of  the  Jordan  (Mark  iii.  8,  x.  1 ;  John  L  28,  iii.  26,  x.  40).  The 
idea  that  Matt  departed  here  from  his  own  usage  and  set  ndpav  rov 
*Iopidvov  as  an  attribute  to  ra  opia  Trjs  *Jovbaiasy  thereby  indicating  his 
east-of-the-Jordan  standpoint,  Ib  to  be  dismissed  for  this  further  reason  also, 
that  he  nowhere  else  found  it  necessary  to  give  his  Palestinian  readers  such 
information  with  regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  coimtry.  Again,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  of  a  part  of  Judea  as  situated  across  the  Jordan,  for 
this  would  require  the  article  before  nipav^  and  would  be  an  incompre- 
hensible error,  not  to  be  explained  by  Ptolem.  Geogr.  v.  16.  9.  Ptolemy  did 
not  know  the  term  Perea  at  all,  but  divided  Palestine,  or  Judea  in  the 
wider  sense  (v.  9.  1),  exclusive  of  the  coast  towns  (§  2),  into  the  districts  of 
Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea  (including  Perea),  and  Idumea.  Everyone  knows 
that  designations  of  locality  with  €U  by  no  means  denote  invariably  the 
place  into  which,  but  very  often  the  point  toward  which  the  motion  is  directed 
(Matt.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  27,  xx.  17,  xxi.  1),  and  everyone  might  know  that  in  such 
connections  Zpxtfrdat  means  "go**  as  well  as  "come"  (cf.  Matt.  xvi.  5,  and 
above,  p.  505,  n.  7).  What  Matthew  says,  then,  is  this :  Jesus  left  Galilee 
and  journeyed  to  Judea  (choosing  of  the  two  possible  routes  the  one)  east  of 
the  Jordan.  Mark  x.  1  means  the  same  thing,  but  expresses  it  still  more 
clumsily,  mentioning  first  the  main  goal  of  the  journey,  and  then  connecting 
the  nearer  and  less  important  objective  with  the  other  by  means  of  koi  ("  and, 
of  course,  first  of  all "). 

5.  (P.  573.)  Acting  upon  a  suggestion  of  Grotius  (i.  454)  with  regard  to 
Matt.  xxiiL  35  (already  Lightfoot,  0|7p.,  ed.  Rotterdam,  1686,  ii.  361,  had 
rejected  this  view  which  had  been  widely  accepted),  many  even  down  to  the 
present  time  have  ventured  the  assertion  that  the  author  or  redactor  or  trans- 
lator of  Matt,  made  the  Zachariah  here  intended — the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20-22),  as  he  is  correctly  called  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
Qapd  of  ih6  Hebr&m  (Jerome  *n  MaJtt,  xxiii.  35,  Vail.  vii.  190  j  cf.  GK^  ii 
695) — ^into  a  son  of  Barachiah,  in  order  to  identify  him  with  the  Zachariah 
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who,  according  to  Joe.  BeU,  iv.  6.  4,  was  murdered  by  the  Zealots.  This  is 
attributing  a  senseless  piece  of  folly  to  the  editor,  who  must  have  said  to 
himself  that  at  most  Jesus  might  have  foretold  this  deed.  The  name  of  the 
father  of  that  Zachariah,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  is  very  uncertainly  reported. 
Niese  writes  it  Bdpccr,  and  we  find  besides,  BapurKuiov  and  Bapovxovy  but  not 
Bapaxiov,  The  scene  of  the  event  is  given  merely  as  cV  fua-^  rod  Upov.  The 
designation  of  the  place  in  Matt  xxiii.  35  points  to  2  Ohron.  xziv.  21  (LXX, 
i9  avki  oUou  Kvplov),  The  martyr  death  of  a  righteous  man  and  a  prophet, 
recorded  in  the  last  historical  book  of  the  O.T.,  corresponds  with  the  murder 
of  Abel  reported  in  its  first  book ;  cf .  Gen.  iv.  10  with  2  Ohron.  xxiv.  22. 
The  mistake  of  our  Matt  in  calling  him  the  son  of  Barachiah  is  due  to  a 
confusion  of  the  martyr  of  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20  ff.  with  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
L  1  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  2  ? ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6  ?)  as  it  also  appears  in  the  Targum  to 
Lam.  iL  20 ;  cf.  ZKom,  Matt,  649 ;  laghtfoot,  iL  362  ;  and  concerning  other 
instances  of  confusion  in  respect  of  these  persons,  FUrst,  Kanon  des  ATs,  S. 
44 ;  Hamburger,  RE,  i.  887.  For  the  fable  identifying  the  Zachariah  of 
Matt  xxiii.  35  with  that  of  Luke  L  5  ff.  {Protev.  of  James,  xxiii.  xxiv.X  cf . 
GK,  iL  695,  711  f.,  776  f.  Berendts,  Studien  iiber  Zacharias-apokryphen  u, 
Zaehariaslegenden,  1895,  gives  a  more  detailed  account,  not  all  of  which, 
however,  is  beyond  dispute. 

6.  (P.  573.)  F.  L.  Sieflfert,  Ueber  den  Unprwng  des  ersUn  kanon.  Ev,  1832, 
and  M.  Schneckenburger  under  the  same  title,  1834,  have  already  stated  with 
measurable  fulness  what  seems  to  weigh  against  the  apostolic  authorship  of 
Matt.  Mistakes  with  regard  to  the  political  history,  at  points  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  Qospel  story,  would  not  furnish  sufficient  ground  for 
assuming  that  the  author  must  have  been  somewhat  widely  removed  in  time 
or  place  from  the  events  recorded.  The  historical  trustworthiness  of  the 
narratives  in  Matt  ii  1-18,  xvii.  1-13'  (cf.  Mark  ix.  2-10 ;  2  Pet  i.  16-18), 
xvii.  24-27,  xxvii.  51-53,  xxviii.  11-15,  cannot  be  investigated  here.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  a  Christian  in  Palestine  should  have  invented  the  Jewish 
explanation  of  Jesus'  resurrection  (xxviiL  15)  and  the  Jewish  insinuations 
to  which  he  replies  in  chaps,  i.  iL  ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  also  to  discover 
any  middle  ground  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  estimate  of  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  Jesus'  life.  If  the  word  jSao-iXcvct  is  used  of 
Archelaus  in  ii.  22,  although  he  had  simply  the  rank  of  ethnarch  and  the 
royal  title  in  expectation  only  (Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  11.  4 ;  Bell,  iL  6.  3),  Josephus 
himself,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  the  source  of  this  very  information,  does 
the  same  thing  (Vita,  1) ;  in  fact,  he  calls  him  Pcurik€vs  outright.  Ant,  xviii. 
4.  3  ;  cf.  above,  p.  503,  n.  3.  If  the  name  Philip  were  authentic  in  Matt 
xiv.  3,  we  should  have  there  the  same  confusion  with  another  brother  of 
Herod  Antipas  named  Herod  that  actually  occurs  in  Mark  vL  17  (cf.  Schtirer, 
i.  435  [Eng.  trans,  i.  i.  401  f .]) ;  but  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  MSS.  (D  and 
important  Latin  witnesses)  which  left  the  name  unquestioned  in  Mark  vi.  17 
should  have  erased  it  in  Matt.  xiv.  3  for  reasons  of  historical  erudition. 
Rather  have  they  preserved  the  original,  while  the  great  body  of  MSS.  and 
versions  (also  Ss)  have  interpolated  the  mistaken  name  here  (and  many  of 
them  in  Luke  iiL  19  also)  from  Mark  vi.  17.  Mark  alone  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  somewhat  less  familiar  than  Josephus  with  the  complicated 
relationships  and  scandals  of  the  Herodian  family.        Matt.  xvii.  24-27  is 
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intelligible  only  in  a  work  written  before  the  year  70,  see  above,  p.  562  f. 
The  gist  of  the  narrative  in  zxvii.  51-53  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
two  Jewish  contemporaries  of  Matthew,  independent  of  each  other  and  of 
him  ;  cf .  the  writer's  article,  "  Der  zerrissene  Tempelvorhang,"  NKZ,  1902, 
S.  729-756.  It  has  been  argued  against  the  authenticity  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19 
and  against  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  first  Gospel,  that  according  to 
Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5,  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  13-15,  vL  11,  believers  in  the 
early  apostolic  times  were  baptized  into  or  in  the  name  of  Christ,  not  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  But  these  passages  do  not  give  a 
formula  used  in  Church  baptism  any  more  than  Gal.  iii.  27  or  Rom.  vi.  3 
(cf.  1  Cor.  X.  2,  xii.  13),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19  the  use  of 
the  threefold  name  in  administering  baptism  is  not  commanded.  In  the 
IHdache  we  find  a  reference  to  Christians  as  ol  fiawTia-Bfvres  €is  Svofia  Kvpiov 
(ix.  5)  along  with  the  trinitarian  formula  (vii.  1,  3).  Why  should  the  occur- 
rence of  this  phrase  of  the  IHdache  in  the  time  of  Paul  or  Acts  disprove  the 
use  of  the  trinitarian  formula,  or  its  origin  from  a  saying  of  Jesus  in  refer- 
ence to  baptism  ^  That  arbitrary  assumption  deprives  us  of  an  explanation 
for  the  other  trinitarian  formulas  in  the  N.T.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13  [Eng.  14] ; 
Bev.  i.  4  f .).  Nor  is  it  strange  (cf .  John  xvii.  3)  that  precisely  in  such  a 
formula  as  this  Jesus  should  have  spoken  of  Himself  thus  objectively  as 
the  Son  without  qualification  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  27).  Against  the  attempt  of 
Conybeare,  ZfNTTh,  S.  275  ff.,  to  prove  that  the  trinitarian  formula  is  a  late 
interpolation  in  the  text  of  Matt  xxviii.  19,  cf.  ZKom.  Matt.  713. 

7.  (P.  576.)  Such  sentences  as  xix.  1-3,  icai  eyiveroj  Sr€  .  .  ,  ii€Trjp€P 
.  .  •  Kol  ^\dep  •  •  .  fcal  riKo\ov6rfaav  .  .  .  Koi  iBcpa'ircva'€v  .  .  •  jcat  irporr- 
rjkBov^  are  not  common  in  Matt.  According  to  the  Concordance,  the  use  of 
dc  is  about  as  frequent  as  in  Luke,  and  twice  as  frequent  as  in  Mark,  and 
yL€v — b4  considerably  more  common  than  in  Luke,  and  decidedly  more  so 
than  in  Mark.  It  is  quite  noteworthy  that  the  asyndetic  use  of  Xeyci,  Xiyova-iv, 
so  frequent  all  through  John,  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Matt.  i.-xviii.  (for  in 
viii.  7,  as  also  in  viii.  4,  20,  26,  ix.  9,  koI  Xcyci.  has  quite  the  preponderance 
of  evidence),  whereas  it  is  found  in  rapid  succession  in  idx.  7,  8,  10,  20,  21 
(?<^J7),  XX.  7  (twice),  23,  33,  xxi  31  (twice),  41,  xxii.  21,  43 ;  also  in  xxvi.  25, 
64,  xxvii.  22.  The  construction  and  order,  iycpBcis  dc  loMn^t^  .  .  .  iirolrja-ev, 
occurs  repeatedly,  i.  24,  ii.  3,  viii.  8,  10, 14,  18,  etc.  (cf.  Gtersdorf,  BeitrUge 
zw  Sprachcharacteristikf  90  f.) ;  also  without  mentioning  the  subject  by  name, 
u.  10-12, 22,  iv.  12, 18,  v.  1,  and  in  other  cases  than  the  nominative,  Kara^vn 
dc  avT^  .  •  .  iiKokovBrfcrav  avr^  viii.  1,  23 ;  €ur€\B6pTOs  de  avrov  .  .  •  npoa-- 
rjXdtv  avT^j  viii.  5,  28.  Cases  of  the  genitives  absolute  followed  by  l8ov  are 
not  infrequent,  i.  20,  ii.  1, 13,  19,  ix.  10,  18,  32,  xiL  46,  xvii.  5,  xxviii.  11, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  formula  occurs  repeatedly  in  some  passages  and 
then  again  is  quite  absent.  The  commonest  formula  for  the  continuation  of 
the  narrative  is  r($r€,  which  is  used  in  Matt,  some  ninety  times  in  all.  This 
usage  is  quite  unknown  to  Mark,  nor  is  it  exactly  paralleled  in  Luke  and 
John,  for  in  Luke  xi.  26,  xiv.  21,  xxi.  10,  xxiv.  15,  t6t€  signifies  *'  at  that 
moment,"  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  what  has  just  been  related, 
i.e.  in  reality,  "thereupon" ;  so  also  t6t€  odv  in  John  xix.  1, 16,  xx.  8.  Matt. 
also,  to  be  sure,  uses  the  word  sometimes  to  denote  immediate  sequence,  ii.  7, 
16,  iii.  15,  iv.  1,  5,  10, 11,  ix.  6, 14,  but  very  often,  also,  as  an  indefinite  term 
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for  approximate  correspondence  in  time,  where  there  is  no  single  preceding 
incident  which  leads  up  to  the  account  that  follows,  iii.  5, 13,  xii.  22,  xv.  1, 
XX.  20,  xxiii  1,  xxri.  3, 14,  so  that  the  phrase  does  not  differ  appreciably  from 
iv  €K€l¥f  Tf  Kcup^  xi.  25,  xiL  1,  xlv.  1.  This  latter  expression,  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  (cf.,  however.  Acts  xiL  1),  is  confined  in  Matt 
itself  within  narrow  limits.  Semitic  scholars  may  decide  whether  the  Aramaic 
|n(i,  with  and  without  p  or  3,  does  not  after  all  underlie  rorc  and  dvo  rorc 
(iv.  17,  xvi  21,  xxvi.  16 ;  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  Luke  xvi  16X  as  in 
the  LXX,  for  example,  Ezra  v.  16 ;  cf.  Dalman,  Or.^  S.  213  (different  from 
Ite  Aufl.  S.  169)  and  the  lexicons  under  put,  pny.  The  participial  construc- 
tions just  mentioned  give  the  style  a  more  pleasing  effect  as  compared  with 
that  of  Mark,  but  may  also  create  the  impression  of  a  closer  connection  in 
time  and  occurrence  than  was  intended  by  the  original  If  in  viii.  5,  14, 
xii  9,  for  example,  the  narrative  were  carried  forward  simply  in  independent 
clauses  connected  by  xoi,  as  in  xix.  1-3,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  last  inci- 
dent related  was  immediately  connected  with  that  mentioned  just  before,  or 
even  fell  on  the  same  day. 

8.  (P.  577.)  With  regard  to  Hosanna  and  the  root  ya^  see  vol.  i.  21. 
Delitzsch  translates  Matt  L  21,  snp^*  mn  *9  sw^.  Cf.  the  explanation  of  the 
change  of  name  Hoshea-Joshua,  Num.  xiii  16,  in  Sota,  345  (iirrr  .t*),  and 
also  in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (translated  by  Wiinsche,  S.  418).  Cf.  still 
other  passages  in  Jastrow,  6016, 7516.  The  fact  that  in  the  Talmud  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  constantly  given  in  the  mutilated  form  iie^,  while 
others  of  the  same  name  are  always  written  v^^y  serves  to  mar  that  icakov 
livofia  (Jas.  ii.  7)  whose  literal  meaning  was  understood  by  every  Jew ;  of. 
ZKom,  Matt,  76,  A.  48,  49. 

9.  (Pp.  577,  578.)  Matthew  contents  himself  with  the  Greek  term  where 
Mark  has  attached  it  as  a  translation  to  the  Aramaic  original ;  Matt  xv.  5,  cf . 
Mark  vii.  11 ;  Matt  xxvi.  39,  cf.  Mark  xiv.  36.  Mark  vii.  34  has  no  parallel  in 
Matt,  and  Matt.  ix.  25  corresponds  but  partially  to  Mark  v.  41.  Here,  too, 
we  note  that  Matt  uses  6  du^Xor,  iv.  1,  5, 8,  11,  xiii.  39,  xxv.  41 ;  6  9r€«/>a^<Dif, 
iv.  3  ;  6  irovrjposy  xiii.  19, 38,  where  Mark  in  the  parallel  passages,  so  far  as  there 
are  such,  has  a-aravasj  i.  13,  iv.  15.  Inconsistently,  the  latter  appears  also  in 
Matt.  xii.  26,  xvL  23.  In  this  case  the  Greek  translation  was  not  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  Greek  interpretations,  which  cannot  have 
been  found  in  the  original,  are  introduced  in  Matt,  xxvii.  46  just  as  in 
Mark  xv.  34.  Perhaps  also  xxvii.  13  s  Mark  xv.  22.  The  explanation  in 
i.  23  might  also  be  an  addition  by  the  Greek  translator,  although  the  cor- 
responding statement  may  equally  well  have  stood  in  the  Aramaic  original, 
since  Immanuel  was  a  Hebrew  name  whose  Aramaic  interpretation  would 
not  sound  absolutely  tautological.  The  name  of  the  city  Jerusalem  must 
also  be  mentioned  here.  Like  Strabo,  pp.  769-762 ;  Ptolem.  v.  16.  8,  viii.  20. 
18;  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and  others,  Mark  (ten  times — also  xi.  1)  and  John 
(twelve  times)  use  only  (rh)  *Upoa'6kvfia,  and  never  *Upovcrak^fi,  The  latter 
genuinely  national  form,  which  seemed  to  Aristotle  (in  Jos.  c,  Apion.  L 
22.  7)  an  BvofM  naw  a-KokiSv,  is  used  by  Paul,  Gal.  iv.  25,  26,  in  elevated 
theological  discourse,  alongside  of  the  Hellenised  form  in  the  simple  narra- 
tive. Gal.  i.  17,  18,  ii.  1.  Similar  is  the  use  of  -X17/A  in  Rev.  along  with 
-Xvfta  in  John.    In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  others,  Luke  writes  always 
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-Xj7fi  (xiii.  33,  34,  xxiiL  28,  xxiv.  18,  47 ;  also  certainly  xviii.  31),  and 
80  also  in  Acts,  with  the  exception  of  Paul's  addresses  before  a  Gentile 
audience  in  CsBsarea,  xxv.  15,  24,  xxvi.  4, 10,  20.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  in  Mark  the  name  does  not  occur  in  a  discourse  of  Jesus 
and  in  John  only  once  (iv.  21),  and  that  with  Luke,  as  with  Paul,  -Xi;/*  is 
much  commoner  than  -Xv/xo,  the  latter  occurring  in  Luke  only  four  times, 
and  'Xrffi  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  times,  and  irregularly  interchanged 
(cf.  Luke  ii.  22,  43,  xix.  11,  28).  Matt.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  *Icpo(r6\vfia 
throughout  (eleven  times,  including  words  of  Jesus,  v.  36,  xx.  18),  except  in 
zxiii.  37= Luke  xiiL  34,  'UpovtroKrifi,  Whoever  traces  this  exception  to  a 
source  used  by  Matthew  here,  but  not  in  v.  36,  xx.  18,  ought  also  to  divide 
Gal.  between  two  writers,  and  would  have  to  refer  the  alternation  of  terms 
in  Luke's  two  books  to  similar  causes.  The  real  reason,  however,  for  the 
change  is  easy  to  understand ;  even  in  Matt.  -Xrffi  was  better  suited  to  the 
solemn  declaration  of  xxiii.  37 ;  and,  besides,  in  this  address  to  a  personified 
Jerusalem  (^  dvoKrelvovaa  .  .  .  ra  rcKva  crov),  the  form  (to)  'UpotrSXvfia  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient  rhetorically;  likewise  for  Paul,  where  he 
represents  Jerusalem  as  mother.  The  translator  would  not  care  needlessly 
to  repeat  the  awkward  treatment  of  the  Greek  form  as  a  feminine  singular, 
ii.  3  (along  with  neuter  plural,  ii.  1)  and  perhaps  iii  5  (where,  however, 
waaa  is  a  spurious  addition).  He  might  have  used  -Xiy/*  everywhere  in  Jesus' 
discourses,  as  Luke  did.  But  the  Greek  form  is  more  easily  declined  (v.  36), 
and  directly  after  xx.  17  -Xi;fi  in  xx.  18  would  have  been  forced.  And,  finally, 
what  translator  is  ever  consistent  in  such  matters  ? 

10.  (P.  678.)  The  traces  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  originals  in  Matt,  and 
in  the  Gospels  generally  were  investigated  as  early  as  Michaelis,  EM,  982- 
1003,  and  Eichhom,  EM*  i.  510-630.  Cf .  the  bibliography,  vol.  1.  14 f. 
It  requires  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Aramaic  dialect  than  the  present  writer 
possesses,  and  more  caution  than  others  have  shown,  to  arrive  at  trustworthy 
conclusions  in  this  matter.  Merely  by  way  of  example,  and  without  claiming 
originality  for  the  observations,  the  following  illustrations  are  adduced  in 
addition  to  the  remarks  above,  p.  677  flf.,  and  in  nn.  7-0,  12 :  (1)  iii.  16, 
wofrap  biK€uoavvrjPf  can  mean  nothing  else  than  wav  StKcua)fia= every  legal 
requirement  or  ordinance.  Now,  as  the  LXX  translates  np-\)t  and  esro 
without  fixed  distinction  by  diKuotrvvri  (which  stands,  besides,  also  for  pis, 
iiDK,  Aram,  wt,  Dan.  vi.  23,  etc.),  as  well  as  by  diicotcofwz  (which  also  represents 
pn,  msD,  etc.),  it  would  seem  that  fisrD,  or  rather  one  of  its  Aramaic  equivalents, 
underlay  Matt.  iii.  15.  As  such  equivalents  we  may  mention  kjh,  Taig.  Onk. 
Ex,  xxi.  1,  31 ;  Num,  xv.  16 ;  DeuL  vii.  11,  12 ;  also  Targ.  1  Sam.  viii.  3 ; 
lia.  xlii.  1,  2  (LXX  and  Matt.  xii.  18,  20,  Kplais),  moid'j  or  mdidj  (v6fios\ 
1  Sam,  ii.  13,  viii.  9,  11 ;  Ezek.  xx.  26 ;  especially,  however,  icnaVn,  Onk.  Ex, 
xxi.  9.  (2)  Since  diKoioirvvrf  in  the  LXX  not  infrequently  stands  for  mdm 
(Bedpath's  Concordance  gives  seven  instances),  to  which /pirp,  tmmp  corre- 
sponds in  Aramaic,  the  phrase  eV  6B^  biKcuoavvrjSf  xxi.  32,  wixich  is  unnatural 
as  Greek,  and  unusual  in  conception  as  well,  is  to  be  explained  as  a  literal 
translation  of  mvp  rmMa,  Onk.  Oen,  xxiv.  48  (LXX,  ev  68£  oKijBcias);  cf. 
Matt.  xxi.  16;  but  cf.  also  Prov.  viii.  20  in  original,  Targ.,  and  LXX. 
(3)  Since  npi%  and  Knpnx,  like  the  Syr.  MnpiT  also,  acquired  the  meaning  of 
charity,  alms,  which  led  even  the  LXX  to  translate  the  first-named  nine  or 
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ten  times  bj  iktfffioavvri  (cf.  also  Clem.  Strom.  viL  69,  ^  cifcr  17  nap*  ^/up 
fitradanK^  ^aioavwti  Xlycrai,  and  Acts  x.  2  with  x.  35),  we  have  constantly 
to  consider  whether  ^Koioavmiv  (vi.  1),  if  it  is  the  true  reading,  may  not 
represent  this  Aramaic  word  in  the  sense  of  cXci^/mmtuvi/v,  and  whether  the 
▼ery  early  yariants  of  this  saying  do  not  finally  go  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Aramaic  Matt,  was  still  translated  orally  in  these  various  ways :  R^BD  Ss 
(this  latter,  also,  distinguishing  clearly  between  vi.  1  and  vi.  2^  rifp  ^Kcuoa-vvriv 
vfjMv,  Sc  ''your  gifts,''  cl  Ephr.  in  Epiit,  Fault,  p.  74,  dona  vedra;  H^  rtfv 
d6(rt9  vfwv,  S^  and  the  later  Greek  authorities,  n^y  eXttffi  txrvvriv  vfi&v.  (4)  In 
Aramaic,  in^B  means  servant;  ici^ji;  (icip^y,  an^ay,  nn-i^ap  fem.),  work,  act.  Con- 
sequently t^e  Syriac  translator  of  Clem.  1  Cor.  zzxix.,  or  one  of  his  copyists, 
has  rendered  anap  by  tffyynv  instead  of  vaifkbv  (Lightfoot,  St,  Clement^  i.  138, 
ii.  119).  Lagarde,  in  his  AgaJthangdM  (Ahh.  dor  gm.  Ah,  1889,  xxxv.  128), 
commenting  upon  the  variants.  Matt  xL  19,  tfpy»9 ;  Luke  vii.  35,  t4kv»v, 
recalls  Orig.  Horn,  xiv.  5  inJerem.  (Delarue,  iii.  211 ;  an  earlier  commentator, 
he  says,  understood  by  the  "  mother  "  in  Jer.  xv.  10,  Wisdom,  rii  de  rUva  rifs 
Vfxfilas  K(u  €v  tS  cvayycXi^  dvayfypairTai  *^  Koi  diro<rr£Xk€^  ^  a'o<l>ia  rci  riKva 
avrrjsy**  cf .  Luke  xi.  49).  If  Ifpymv  is  the  original  reading  in  Matt.  xi.  19,  it 
is  then  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  word  spoken  by  Jesus  (see 
ZKom.  MaU.  431 1  in  contradiction  of  the  1st  and  2nd  editions  of  the  Eirdei' 
twag).  Luke,  or  rather  the  earliest  authority  for  the  traditicm,  which  Luke 
foUowed,  heard  and  spoke  ahdek  (your  servants),  instead  of  abadth  (your 
works).  He  thought  of  wisdom  as  a  person ;  cf.  Luke  xi.  49,  and  found  in 
this  passage  the  children  of  the  divine  wisdom  contrasted  with  the  capricious 
children  of  that  generation.  Instead  of  the  more  exact  naides  (servants,  cf. 
Matt  xiv.  2 ;  Luke  i.  54,  xii  45),  he  chose  riKPOy  having  in  mind,  doubtless, 
such  Wisdom  passages  as  Prov.  i.  8,  ii.  1,  xxxi.  2 ;  Sir.  iL  1.  He  might 
equally  well  have  said  vloi  (cf .  John  xii.  36  with  Eph.  v.  8).  (5)  If  the  Gospel 
of  ih6  Hebrews  has  preserved  the  original  form  of  the  fourth  petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  it  was  offered  from  the  beginning  by  Aramaic-speaking 
Christians  (Lat.  "panem  nostrum  crastinum  da  nobis  hodie,"  GK,  ii.  693, 
709  f .,  recently  confirmed  anew,  Anecd.  MaredsoL  iii.  2.  262),  we  have  a  sub- 
stantially correct  translation  of  it  in  Matt  vi.  11 ;  itrunxruyg  is  derived  frrnn 
fl  €wiowra,  sc.  fijUpa.  But  Matthew's  phrase  is  not  a  natural  one,  for  the 
proper  antithesis  to  (nuiepov  is  aHpiov,  not  17  eVtovo-a.  The  latter  denotes  the 
day  next  following,  as  reckoned  from  whatever  day  may  have  been  previously 
m^itioned  (Acts  xvi  11,  xx.  15,  xxi.  18;  cf.  vii.  26,  xxiii.  11).  Hence  it 
is  approximately  used  in  Luke  xi.  3  in  contrast  with  rh  koB*  ^fupavy  but  in- 
appropriately by  Matthew,  who  might  more  properly  have  written  r6p  rijs 
oBuptov  or  €^  rrip  aSptop  instead  of  rhv  ivunxruop.  Observe  that  Greek,  like 
Qerman  (and  English),  has  no  proper  equivalent  for  crastvaus  (but  cf .  Pape 
under  dSptosy  and  Heyne,  Deutsche  WSrterbuch,  ii.  867,  under  "  morgend  '0- 
Cf.  ZKom.  MaU.  275  ff.  The  wording  of  the  Greek  Matt  can  be  ^q^kined 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  translation  was  influenced,  not  directly  by 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  but  by  the  Church  usage  of  those  regions  where  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  customarily  spoken  in  the  form  which  Luke  has  jyreeerved. 
Here,  then,  we  have  strong  evidence  that  our  Greek  Matt,  is  (a)  a  translation ; 
(b)  a  translation  made  in  tiie  Greek  Gentile  Church ;  (c)  a  translation  not 
always  felicitous,  but  in  its  intent  exceedingly  faithful.    It  has  not  sub- 
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stituted  traditions  of  a  later  time  or  other  localities  for  the  original,  but  has 
translated  the  Lord's  Prayer  just  as  the  Jewish  Christians  said  it  in  Jerusalem, 
Kokaba,  or  Beroea  about  60-65  a.d.,  and  even  down  to  about  400.  (6)  The 
saying,  Matt.  v.  34-37,  yields  no  other  meaning  than :  "  Instead  of  using 
all  manner  of  oaths,  let  your  speech  be  confined  to  a  double  Yea  or  Nay." 
One  might  compare  the  reduplicated  dfirjv  of  Jesus  Himself  in  the  Fourth 
€k)spel,  and  the  vcu,  o/a^v  of  Rev.  i.  7,  cf.  xxii.  20.  It  would  be  less  strange 
that  Christians  should  thus  emphasise  their  affirmations  and  denials  than 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  they  should  take  oaths  and,  as 
in  Paul's  case,  use  other  strong  forms  of  assertion  as  well ;  yet  it  is  hardly 
thinkable  that,  in  the  very  connection  where  he  declared  all  nepuradv  in  the 
attestation  of  truth  to  be  a  consequence  of  evil,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the 
jBons  of  Gk)d,  Jesus  should  l^ve  recommended  a  reduplication  of  the  Yea  and 
Nay  which  in  itself  is  needless.  If  we  compare  the  saying  in  Jas.  v.  12  (which 
can  hardly  be  independent  of  Matt.  y.  37,  if  the  latter  really  originated  Mdth 
Jesus)  fiflid  other  citations  of  Jesus'  words  which  correspond  with  Jas.  v.  12 
(Just.  Apol  i.  16 ;  Clem.  Strcm,  v.  99  [al,  100],  vii.  67  ;  Clem.  Horn,  xix.  2 ; 
Epiph.  HcBT,  xix.  6),  we  must  give  the  preference  to  the  form  lf(rr<o  vfiS>v  r6  poi 
vat,  Koi  TO  ot  oH,  This  seems  the  more  certain,  since  it  accords  with  an  actual 
Jewish  idiom.  Jesus  had  cited  Lev.  xix.  12 ;  on  Lev.  xix.  36  the  Talmud 
(Baba  Mezia,  49a)  makes  the  exegetically  impossible  comment,  "  That  thy  yea 
may  be  a  true  (yea)  and  thy  nay  a  true  (nay)."  Cf.  Midrash  on  Ruth  iii.  18 
(Wiinsche's  trans.  S.  53),  and  several  similar  passages  in  Levy,  i.  465 ; 
Jastrow,  348,  365,  under  pn,  fn=yes.  Jesus  doubtless  said  yn,  cf.  Levy  i.  67  ; 
Dalman,  Gr.*  223 ;  also  Paul,  the  Pharisee,  assumes  in  2  Cor.  i.  17-20  that 
the  yea  must  be  a  real  yea,  and  not  nay  at  the  same  time.  The  original  of 
Matt.  V.  37  need  not  have  been  absolutely  identical  with  the  original  of 
Jas.  V.  12 ;  6  \6y05  vfiav  suggests  some  such  form  as  '*  let  your  y^-saying 
be  a  yea,"  etc.  Jas.  v.  12  may  have  had  an  influence  in  spreading  the 
uncanonical  form  of  the  saying  {GK,  i.  323,  A.  2).  But  we  must  reckon  also 
here  with  the  possibility  that  forms  of  much-quoted  sayings*  which  date  from 
the  time  of  the  oral  translation  of  Matt,  were  preserved  in  Church  use  till 
Justin's  time  or  beyond  it.  (7)  With  regard  to  the  use  of  participles  in  the 
N.T.,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  Aramaic,  as  in  Hebrew,  these 
forms  are  entirely  timeless.  A  noteworthy  example  is  Matt.  v.  10,  where 
the  context  makes  it  impossible  that  those  should  be  called  blessed  who  have 
survived  a  persecution,  so  that  dcdtnoyfieVot  stands  for  duoKdfitPoi.  Polycarp 
(baptized  in  69),  who  writes  the  latter  form  (ad  Phil,  ii.),  might  have  heard 
in  his  youth  some  interpreter  who  did  his  work  better  than  the  Greek  Matt. 
Perhaps  a  participle  underlies  the  apri  criXevrrjatv  of  ix.  18,  which  Luke's 
authority  rendered  more  satisfactorily  by  the  imperfect  dn€dprfaK€v  (viii.  42) ; 
cf .  Matt.  V.  23.  We  might  point  also  to  ftyrovvTCf  for  ftr^o-avrcs,  ii.  20,  and 
the  uncertain  interchange  of  irapabovs  and  n^apaBihovs,  x.  4,  xxvi.  25,  46, 
xxviL  3, 4.  If  the  very  common  use  of  the  participial  constructions  (see  above, 
n.  7)  seems  on  superficial  observation  to  give  to  the  style  of  Matthew  a  more 
distinctively  Greek  impress,  in  comparison  with  the  stronger  Hebraistic 
character  of  Mark  and  also  John,  then  the  hand  of  a  translator,  who  seeks  to 
avoid  the  monotony  of  the  Semitic  narrative  style  by  employing  the  correct 
Greek  expression,  is  betrayed  in  the  immoderate  use  of  this  construction  in 
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the  reeultant  awkwardness  of  expression  (concerning  xiv.  6,  see  ZKom.  Matt, 
504,  A.  79),  and  in  the  consequent  obscuring  of  the  facts.  In  o'^^e  crapfiarav, 
xxviiL  1,  which  appears  strange  to  us,  Eus.  Quctst.  ad  Marin  (Mai,  Nova  Patr, 
Bibl.  iv.  1.  255  ff.),  and  Jerome,  Epist,  cxx.  4  ad  Hedib^  think  they  have  dis- 
covered a  mistake  of  the  translator ;  but  it  corresponds  to  later  Qreek  usage 
(cf.  ZKom.  Matt,  710,  A.  1).  For  possible  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  equivalents, 
cf.  Lightfoot,  Opp,  ii.  389 ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  Dalman,  Or,^  197, 
and  positively  Or*  247. 

11.  (Pp.  579,  580.)  As  to  the  pardonable  error  in  xxiii.  35,  see  above, 
p.  589,  n.  5.  Matt.  ii.  23  is  not  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  (see 
above,  p.  568,  n.  7).  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews^  or,  as  Jerome  calls  it  in 
Ftr.  m,  iii.  and  elsewhere,  the  ipsum  Hebraicum  of  Matt.,  also  contained  the 
words  punUam  Naearcetu  vocahitur^  and,  as  one  must  infer  from  Jerome's 
silence  in  the  passage  where  this  is  mentioned,  introduced  the  alleged  citation 
with  no  different  formula.  The  learned  but  mistaken  conjecture  of  certain 
Hebrew  Christians,  whose  guidance  Jerome  followed  (Comm,  in  Jes.  xi.  1, 
Vallarsi,  iv.  155 ;  cf.  Comm,  in  Mt,  ii.  23,  Vail.  viL  17),  that  the  passage 
presents  a  citation  from  Isa.  xi  1,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  redactor  of  the 
Crospd  of  (he  Hebrews  some  250  years  earlier.  There  is  a  mistake  in  Matt, 
xiii.  35,  in  that  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2  (entitled  a  psalm  of  Asaph)  is  cited  as  r6  priBkv 
dia  'Ho-oiov  rov  npo<^ov.  The  genuineness  of  'Horaun;  (wrongly  placed  in 
Tisch.  ed.  8)  is  attested  by  K*  min.  1,  13, 124  (these  two  belonging  to  the 
Ferrar  group),  33,  253  ;  and,  further,  many  MSS.  seen  by  Eusebius  (Montf. 
Coll,  nova^  i.  462)  and  Jerome  (in  Mt,  xiii.  35,  Vail.  vii.  94),  and  especially  by 
its  offensiveness,  which  would  be  the  more  keenly  felt  because  Porphyry  had 
made  use  of  it  to  prove  Matthew's  ignorance  (as  shown  by  the  Brevia/r,  in 
PsaJmos  under  Jerome's  name,  which  is  now  proved  to  be  genuine  in  this 
portion ;  see  Anecd.  Maredsol,  iii.  2.  60).  When  Eus.  loc,  cU,  maintains  that 
in  the  accurate  MSS.,  and  Jerome  in  Mt,  that  in  the  vulgata  editio,  the 
name  Isaiah  is  wanting,  it  only  indicates  the  early  date  of  the  emendation, 
which  is  apparent  also  from  its  wide  attestation  (add  Ss,  Sc,  and  Clem.  Horn. 
xviii.  15).  Jerome  conjectured  (Comm,  in  Mt)  that  "  Asaph  "  was  originally 
written,  then  exchanged  by  an  early  copyist  for  the  better  known  name  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  finally  that  the  mistaken  emendation  was  set  aside 
again  by  the  deletion  of  the  name.  This  supposition  is  valueless,  but  still 
it  is  better  than  the  bold  assertion  in  Brevia/r,  p.  59  f .,  that  all  the  old  MSS. 
of  Matt,  read  in  Asaph  propheta^  which  was  altered  by  stupid  persons.  Since 
Jerome  nowhere  appeals  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  to  establish  the  original 
text  of  Matt.  xiii.  35,  we  must  infer  that  the  error  was  found  there  also,  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  reading  which  in  substance  is  incorrect  was  the  original 
one.  The  same  is  true  of  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  where  one  would  look  for  a  refer- 
ence to  Zechariah  rather  than  to  Jeremiah.  If  the  former  had  appeared  in  the 
(xospel  of  the  Hebrews  J  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  not  only  the  silence  of  those 
familiar  with  that  book,  who  discussed  the  problem  of  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  namely, 
Orig.  Comm,  in  Mt,  (Lat.),  Delarue,  iii.  916 ;  Eus,  Demonstr,  x.  4.  13 ; 
Jerome  in  Mt.  p.  228 ;  Breviar,  p.  60  f .,  but  especially  the  appearance  of 
an  apocryphal  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  Book  of  Jeremiah,  containing  word  for 
word  the  quotation  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  canonical  Jer.  Because 
the  Oospel  of  the  Hebrews  also  assigned  the  words  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9  to  Jeremiah, 
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tlie  Nazarenes  fabricated  the  apocryphal  book,  or  booklet,  which  they  showed 
to  Jerome;  cf.  his  Comm,  in  Mt,  xxvii,  9,  and  GK,  ii.  696 f.  The  only 
instance  in  which  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  evidently  corrects  a  mistake  due 
to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  O.T.  is  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  see  above,  p.  589, 
n.  5  ;  GKy  ii,  711  f.  The  incorrect  forms  of  the  names  in  i.  5,  7,  8  (see  fol- 
lowing note)  are  due  probably  to  the  translator,  not  to  the  author. 

12.  (P.  579.)  Eusebius  (on  Ps.  Ixxviii. — cf.  above,  p.  528)  explained  the 
variation  of  citations  in  Matt,  from  the  text  of  the  LXX  on  the  ground  that 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  O.T.  Jerome's  opinion  was 
that  both  Matthew  and  John  in  their  Qospels  quoted  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  original  without  reference  to  the  LXX  {Comm.  in  Osee  xi.  I;  in 
laaiam  vi.  9,  ix.  1 ;  Prol.  in  Pentat,,  Vail.  iv.  97,  128,  vi.  123,  ix.  3),  and  he 
appealed  in  proof  of  his  opinion  to  the  supposed  Hebrew  original  of  Matt, 
in  the  library  at  Csesarea,  i.e,  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  {Vir.  III.  iii. ;  cf. 
GK,  ii.  6971).  The  view  to  which  exception  is  taken  on  p.  579  was  first 
developed  by  Bleek,  Beitrdge  zur  Evangelietikritik,  1846,  S.  57  f.  Since 
then  the  matter  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  without  convincing  results. 
Anger,  "  Katio  qua  loci  VTi  in  ev.  Matt,  laudantur,  quid  valeat  ad  illus- 
trandam  huius  ev.  originem,"  parts  i.-iii.,  Leipzige  Programme  of  1861  and 
1862,  collated  the  material  most  thoroughly.  The  hypothesis  defended  by 
Bohl  (Forschungen  nach  einer  Volksbibel  zur  Zeit  Jesu,  1873 ;  cf.  his  Alt  Citate 
im  NTy  1878),  that  in  Jesus'  time  there  was  an  Aramaic  translation  of  the 
O.T.  dependent  on  the  Greek  LXX,  and  that  this  was  used  by  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  (by  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the  LXX),  would  have  thrown 
everything  into  confusion,  if  anyone  had  accepted  it.  The  comparison  of 
Matthew's  quotations  with  the  LXX  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
in  those  MSS.  of  the  latter  which  were  transcribed  by  Christian  hands, 
especially  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  O.T.  text  has  frequently  been  altered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  wording  of  the  citation  in  the  N.T.  Moreover,  also,  the 
text  of  the  citations  in  Matt,  is  in  many  passages  by  no  means  certain.  It 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  it  be  allowed,  as  the  present  writer  has  sought 
to  prove  in  detail  (ZKom.  Matt.  474  flf.),  that  the  citation  in  xiii.  146-15 
originally  consisted  only  of  the  words :  Trdxvve  rrjv  Kapblav  rov  \aov  rovrov 
Koi  TO.  Zyra  avrS>v  fidpvvc  koi  tovs  6(t>6aKfjL0V5  avrciiv  Kafifive,  or  that  the  incor- 
rect forms  of  the  names  leojSjyS  (for  OjSiyS),  i.  5,  A^tov5  (AjSm),  i.  7,  Acracj)  (Ao-a), 
i.  7  f.,  A/ioff  (A/iwv),  i.  10,  were  original  in  the  Greek  Matt,  (see  ZKom.  McUt. 
57-61).  The  familiarity  of  the  one,  who  gave  Matt,  its  present  Greek  form, 
with  the  LXX  is  very  evident.  Just  as  clear,  however,  is  his  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  O.T. — a  relation  which  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
LXX  or  by  any  other  known  Greek  translation  whatsoever.  This  double 
relation,  which  can  be  accurately  determined  in  a  single  instance,  is  also  on 
that  account  an  extremely  complicated  task,  since  Matthew  gives  many  and 
especially  the  more  extended  citations  with  great  freedom,  in  order  to  make 
the  text  serve  the  purpose  of  its  use,  for  example,  ii.  6,  iv.  15  f.,  xi.  10,  xii. 
18-21,  xiii.  14-15  (see  ^bove),  xxii.  24,  xxvi.  31,  xxvii.  9.  The  erroneous 
reference  of  the  citation  in  xiii.  35  to  Isaiah  instead  of  to  Asaph — the 
composer  of  Ps.  Ixxviii. — as  of  that  in  xxvii.  9  to  Jeremiah  instead  of  to 
Zechariah  (see  above,  No.  11),  proves  that  the  author,  at  least  in  these 
cases,  had  consulted  neither  a  Greek  nor  a  Hebrew  Bible,  but  had  trusted  his 
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memory.  Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that  in  many  other,  if  not  in  all 
instancee,  the  author's  memory  of  Bible  passages,  frequently  heard  or  read, 
was  the  source  of  his  citations.  The  present  writer  feels  that  he  must  here 
forego  a  complete  presentation  of  the  list  of  citations,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  Hebi-ew  text,  the  LXX,  and  the  Targum,  as  he  gave  in  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  his  Einleitung.  A  specific  difference  in  respect 
of  their  relation  to  the  original  text  and  to  the  LXX  cannot  be  shown  be- 
tween those  citations  through  which  the  author  desires  to  prove  the  agree- 
ment of  prophecy  with  fulfilment  (Class  A),  and  the  citations  given  in  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  and  other  persons  (Class  £).  To  Class  A  belong,  in  their 
contents,  i.  23  and  ii  5,  although,  according  to  their  form,  an  angel  speaks 
in  i.  23,  and  the  Sanhedrin  in  ii  5.  Translations,  made  independently  of 
the  LXX  from  the  Hebrew,  or  an  Aramaic  original,  are  found  not  only  in 
Class  A  (ii.  16,  viii.  17,  xxvii.  9),  but  also  in  Class  B  (xi  10,  xxvi.  31 ;  cf. 
also  X.  36=Mic.  vii  6);  furthermore,  clear  traces  of  a  consideration  of  a 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  text  appear  in  Class  A  (ii.  5, 18,  xii.  18-20,  xiii.  35) ; 
but  also  in  Class  B  (xi.  29=Jer.  vi.  16 ;  and  in  the  order  of  the  Decalogue, 
xix.  18,  cf.  V.  21,  27  ;  ZKom.  Matt.  590,  A.  65).  Likewise,  essential  depend- 
ence upon  the  LXX  is  shown  in  Class  B  (e.g.  iv.  6,  7,  10),  but  also  in  Class  A 
(i.  23,  iii.  2).  Ab  translator  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.  Matt,  is 
characterised  by  several  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  personal  names  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Greek  tradition ;  for  example,  PaxajS,  i.  5  (am=iPaa/8  in  LXX, 
everywhere,  and  without  variants,  Jas.  ii.  25 ;  Heb.  xi.  31 ;  Clem.  1  C&r. 
xii ;  in  Jos.  Ant.  v.  1,  2,  5,  7,  Vaaprjf  here,  to  be  sure,  with  the  variant  read- 
ing Vaxafirj).  Further  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  consideration  of  the 
absolutely  incorrect  forms  of  names,  which  are  possible  only  on  the  part  of 
a  translator,  are  to  be  found  ZKom.  Matt,  57-61.  All  the  facts  in  the  case 
are  most  easily  explained  by  the  presupposition,  which  is  offered  by  the  tra- 
dition and  confirmed  by  a  series  of  observations  independent  of  it  (above,  pp. 
573  f.,  593),  that  our  Matt,  is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic  writing,  in  which 
latter  the  O.T.  citations  and  allusions  were  often  given  in  a  very  free  Aramaic 
form ;  and  that  the  Greek  translator  was  guided  partly  by  an  effort  to  give 
a  true  rendering  of  his  text,  and  partly  by  his  memory  of  the  LXX,  especially 
of  the  sayings  most  frequently  used  by  the  Christians  about  him,  or  already 
introduced  into  Greek  Gospels  which  were  known  to  him.  He  freed  himself 
more  or  less  from  the  influence  of  the  LXX  familiar  to  him  :  (1)  in  passages 
where,  through  dependence  on  it,  the  thought  of  the  Aram.  Matt.,  expressed 
in  a  free  form  of  the  citation,  would  be  obliterated,  or  the  purpose  of  the 
citation  made  of  none  effect ;  (2)  where,  on  account  of  a  lacking,  or  unclear, 
or  incorrect  statement  of  the  source,  the  passage  cited  could  not  easily  have 
been  found,  even  if  he  had  looked  for  it. 

13.  (P.  581.)  With  regard  to  doublets,  we  have  first  to  notice  that 
Matthew  is  fond  of  repeating  the  same  formula  like  a  refrain :  five  times, 
Koi  iyivero  ore  irik^a-cv  6  'Irjcrovs  rovs  \6yovs  tovtovs,  vii.  28,  xi.  1,  xiii.  63, 
xix.  1,"  xxvi.  1 ;  five  or  six  times,  fjKova-arc  8ti  cppeOtf  rois  apxaiois,  v.  21,  27, 
(31),  33,  38,  43  ;  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  the  Beatitudes  with  the  same 
phrase,  "  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  v.  3,  10  ;  the  repetition  of  the 
words  xix.  30  and  xx.  16  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  parables  (Mark  x. 
31 ;  Luke  xiii.  30 — once  each,  but  in  an  entirely  different  connection  in  Luke) ; 
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also  xxiv.  42)  xxv.  13 ;  cf .,  farther,  above,  p.  567,  note  6.  Moreover,  the 
repetition  of  a  maxim,  whether  it  be  origin^  or  derived  from  the  O.T.  or 
from  the  popular  proverbial  philosophy,  is  not  of  itself  a  sign  that  discourses 
are  not  trustworthily  recorded.  As  Paul  repeatedly  made  use  of  such  sayings 
in  letters  separated  by  some  interval  of  time  (Gkd.  v.  9=1  Cor.  v.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  31=2  Cor.  X.  17;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  14=1  Tim.  v.  18;  1  Cor.  vi.  9f.=GaL  v. 
19-21),  so,  too^  Jesus  may  have  used  quotations  like  that  in  Matt.  ix.  13  and 
xii.  7  (without  parallels),  or  sayings  like  Luke  xiv.  11,  xviii  14,  and  in 
another  connection,  Matt,  xxiii.  12,  not  only  three  but  twenty  times.  The 
same  applies  to  Matt.  xiii.  12  (=Mark  iv.  25)  and  xxv.  29,  to  Matt.  xvii.  20 
and  xxi.  21  (=Mark  xi.  23 — Luke  xvii.  6  is  only  related),  and  would  apply 
to  Matt.  XX.  166  and  xxii.  14  if  xx.  166  were  not  to  be  omitted,  with  KBLZ, 
Orig.  and  the  Egyptian  versions ;  cf .  ZKom,  Matt,  600.  As  for  the  narrative 
secticms,  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable  that  Matt.  xii.  38-40  (=Luke  xi. 
29-30)  and  xvi.  1-4  (=Mark  viii.  11-12)  are  different  occurrences;  the  re- 
quest for  a  sign  came  up  more  than  once,  according  to  other  reports  as  well 
(John  ii.  18,  vi.  30,  cf.  vii  3f. ;  Mark  xv.  29  f. ;  Matt,  xxvii.  42  f. ;  1  Cor. 
L  22).  According  to  Matt.,  the  request  is  made  by  different  persons  in  the 
two  instances,  and  in  the  second  it  is  more  precisely  defined  by  ck  rov  ovpavov. 
Only  the  answer  is  in  both  instances  the  same,  if  the  sentences  of  w.  26-3, 
which  are  connected  with  the  word  "  heaven,"  but  are  otherwise  most  original, 
are  accepted.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  not  to  be  considered  as  an  interpolation 
from  Luke  xii.  54-56  because  of  a  merely  remote  similarity  to  that  passage, 
but  rather  as  an  early  gloss,  taken  from  a  good  source.  Accordingly,  if  the 
narrative  Mark  vii  11  ff.  ia  to  be  considered  more  historically  exact  than 
Matt.  xvi.  1-4,  then  the  complete  similarity  of  Matt.  xii.  39  and  xvi.  4  is  not 
only  a  new  proof  of  the  great  freedom  with  which  Matthew  shapes  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  but  especially  also  an  example  of  his  preference  for  the 
refrain  (see  beginning  of  this  note).  Also  in  content  the  answer  of  Jesus  to 
the  similar  demand  (John  ii.  19)  is  related  to  Matt.  xvi.  1-4,  and  in  form  also 
in  so  far  as  Jesus  uses  in  both  the  enigmatic  saying  (Mashal).  With  Matt. 
ix.  33  f.=xii.  22  f.  the  case  is  not  quite  the  same.  Since  there  is  no  chrono- 
logical connection  between  chap.  ix.  and  chap,  x.,  and  between  chap.  xi.  and 
chap,  xii.,  it  would  not  be  inconceivable  (so  the  present  writer  judged  in  the 
first  and  second  edition)  that  Matthew  should,  in  passing,  touch  upon  a  single 
event  as  a  conclusion  of  the  sketches,  viii.  18-ix.  34  (see  n.  14),  which  are  in 
time  very  closely  connected,  and  then,  moreover,  should  once  again  narrate 
the  same  event  with  more  precision  and  detail  (xii.  22  f .)  in  a  connection 
where  it  was  of  importance  for  describing  the  conflict  with  the  Pharisees. 
The  fact  that  in  ix.  32  f.  the  author  tells  about  a  dumb  man,  and  in  xii.  22 
about  a  blind  man  who  is  also  dumb,  gives  no  warrant  for  distinguishing 
the  narratives  ;  but  just  as  little  also  for  identifying  them.  If  ix.  34  is  to  be 
omitted  with  DakSs,  every  reason  for  this  disappears;  for  the  words  of 
the  people,  ix.  33,  have  nothing  in  common  with  xii.  23,  and  do  not  refer  to 
the  one  deed  of  healing  last  mentioned,  but  to  the  entire  chain  of  varied 
deeds  and  words  in  viii.  18-ix.  32 ;  cf.  ZKom,  Matt,  385,  451  f.  If  the 
discourses  Matt,  v.-vii.  and  x.  are  in  part  free  compositions  of  the  author 
(above,  p.  558  f.,  then  v.  29  f.  can  be  historically  identical  with  xviii.  8f., 
V.  32  with  xix.  9,  X.  38  f .  with  xvi.  24  f .    If,  furthermore,  one  compares  the 
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•entencet  z.  17-22,  which  do  not  suit  the  historical  situation  described  in 
X.  6  (above,  p.  658),  with  Mark  ziiL  9-lZ  and  Luke  xxi.  12-19,  where  they 
are  found  in  an  historically  probable  connection,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  when  Matthew  came  to  the  passage  (zziv.  9-12)  where  these  sentences 
historically  belonged,  he  deliberately  abbreviated  them,  in  order  not  to  repeat 
too  much.  There  is  no  trace  anywhere  of  an  unconscious  procedure  based 
upon  mechanical  use  of  sources ;  such  a  procedure,  also,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  thoughtful  care  to  be  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  book  and  the 
unity  of  just  this  GospeL  The  remaining  instance  in  which  it  might  at  first 
be  suspected  that  a  single  incident  had  been  doubled  through  ignorance  of 
the  facts  and  dependence  on  two  varying  narratives — the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  and  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand — iB  safeguarded  against  such 
suspicion  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  Mark,  and  by  those 
diBconrses  of  Jesus,  reported  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  refer  to  both 
occasions  (see  above,  p.  682). 

14.  (P.  684.)  On  the  place  of  viiL  18-ix.  34  in  the  plan  of  the  Qospel, 
see  above,  p.  646.  Of.  Hofmann,  "Zwei  Tage  des  Menschensohnes,''  ZfPuK^ 
xxii.  (1861X  S.  331  ff.  ARSuming  the  credibility  of  the  express  and  careful 
statements  of  time  and  place  in  this  section  of  Matt,  the  events  make  up  a 
definitely  ordered  series,  which  may  be  extended  from  the  accounts  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  but  not  corrected.  According  to  Matt.  xiii.  1,  Jesus  spoke  the 
succeeding  parables  on  the  same  day  upon  which  the  discourses  and  con- 
versations of  xii.  23-60  faU.  The  change  of  place,  xiii.  63,  with  which 
xiiL  64  is  but  loosely  connected,  is,  according  to  Mark  iv.  36,  the  same 
crossing  of  the  Sea  of  Gkdilee  at  evening  with  which  Matt.  viii.  18  opens  a 
new  section.  In  Luke  viii.  22,  also,  it  has  no  immediate  connection  with 
anything  that  precedes.  Further,  the  connection  of  Mark  ii.  1-22,  Luke  v. 
17-39  (=Matt.  ix.  1-17X  with  the  preceding  and  following  context,  is  so 
entirely  free  that  it  argues  nothing  against  the  concatenation  of  the  incidents 
in  Matt.  The  passage  viii  18-ix.  34,  then,  is  an  account  of  a  single  day 
from  one  evening  to  the  next,  which  followed  immediately  the  day  of  the 
events  and  addresses  in  xiL  23-xiii.  63 ;  cf .  ZKom,  Matt,  344,  A.  3. 

16.  (P.  686.)  Mention  has  already  been  made  (above,  p.  690,  n.  6)  of 
individual  instances  of  alleged  lack  of  knowledge  on  Matthew's  part.  Other 
criticisms  have  been  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  his  presentation  of  the 
subject.  It  is  said  that  Matthew  did  not  know  what  we  learn,  indeed  only 
from  Luke  L  26,  iL  4  (cf.  John  i.  45),  that  Joseph  and  Mary  lived  in  Nazareth 
before  Jesus'  birth.  But  there  is  no  mention  in  i.  18-24  of  the  place  of  any 
of  the  events  there  recorded;  and  even  the  place  of  Christ's  birth  (first 
referred  to  in  i.  25)  ia  not  given  there,  but  in  ii.  1,  where  it  leads  up  to  the 
questions  and  answers  iL  2,  4-6.  It  is  true  no  narrator  proceeds  in  this 
fashion,  whether  the  clumsy  compiler  of  a  ''  curriculum  vitee  **  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  examiners  or  read  at  a  memorial  service,  or  a  master  of  the 
biographic  art  But  what  this  proves  is  only  that  Matthew  had  no  inten- 
tion of  writing  either  a  good  or  a  poor  account  of  Jesus'  life  for  those  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  it.  The  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  first 
discovers  from  ii  23  that  the  Holy  Family  had  close  relations  with  Nazareth 
even  before  Jesus'  birth.  This  is  presupposed  by  the  choice  of  Nazareth  as 
a  residence  from  among  the  many  villages  of  Galilee ;  for  the  angels  com* 
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manded  only  the  return  from  Egypt  to  the  "land  of  Israel."  Joseph's 
reflection  on  the  political  situation  prompted  the  choice  of  Galilee  ra^er 
than  Judaea,  and  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  Nazareth  remains  unstated. 
The  reference  to  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  no  substitute  for  it,  for  the 
divine  counsel  which  is  realised  by  the  settlement  in  Nazareth  is  not 
announced  to  Joseph  by  man  or  by  angel,  but  only  by  Matthew  to  his 
readers. 


§  57.  THE  RELATION  OF  MARK^S  GOSPEL  TO  THE 
GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW. 

The  oldest  tradition  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Grospels  which  we  have  found  heretofore  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy guide  shall  be  considered  first,  with  reference  also 
to  the  question  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  According 
to  the  tradition,  Matthew  wrote  before  Mark,  but  there 
was  no  great  interval  intervening  (above,  p.  392  ff.).  In 
this  case,  if  one  used  the  work  of  the  other,  it  must  have 
been  Mark  who  employed  Matthew,  not,  however,  the  Greek 
translation,  which  was  made  considerably  later  than  the 
time  when  Mark  composed  his  Gk>spel  (above,  p.  516  f.), 
but  the  Aramaic  original.  Of  all  the  conjectures  with 
regard  to  the  relation  between  Mark  and  Matthew,  only 
those  of  H.  Grotius  agree  with  the  tradition  (above, 
p.  422,  n.  4).  If  it  was  possible  for  it  to  come  into  his 
possession,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  in  his  mother 
tongue,  must  have  had  the  greatest  interest  for  Mark, 
who  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem.  And  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  left  it  unread  and  made  no  use  of  it, 
if  he  had  become  acquainted  with  it  before  he  had  begun 
the  composition  of  his  own  book.  If  the  journey  to  Asia 
Minor,  which  Mark  had  in  view  at  the  time  of  Col.  iv. 
10,  was  made  in  the  iAterval  between  his  first  residence 
in  Rome,  of  which  we  learn  in  this  passage  and  in  Philem. 
24,  and  the  second  sojourn  there,  witnessed  to  by  1  Pet. 
V.  13  and  the  traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  his  Gospel 
(above,  p.  427  f.),  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  suppos- 
ing that  this  journey  to  the  East  was  extended  to  include 
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a  visit  to  his  native  city,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
returned  from  Jerusalem,  or  some  other  point  in  Palestine, 
to  Rome  in  company  with  Peter  in  the  autumn  of  63  or 
the  spring  of  64.      Since  the  tradition  gives  us  nothing 
further  with  reference  to  the  date  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
than  that  it  was  written  earlier  than  Mark — ^which  was 
begun  at  the  earliest  in  the  year  64 — and  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  between  61  and  66  ;  and  since,  moreover, 
nothing  has    appeared  in   either  of  the   Gospels  which 
proves  that  Matthew  was  composed  after  61-63,  or  Mark 
before  64-70,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mark,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  eastern  journey  in  62-63,  should  not  have  learned 
in  Palestine  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  had  been  written 
shortly  before.     He  might,  therefore,  have  brought  it  back 
with  him  to  Rome,  and  have  used  it  shortly  afterwards  in 
the  composition  of  his  own  GospeL    This  conjecture  would 
be  raised  to  probability  bordering  on  certainty,  if  it  should 
appear  that  Mark  is  dependent  upon  an  older  document, 
which  only  resembles  our  Matthew.      But  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew 
was  acquainted  with  Mark,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
meantime,  .  and    used   it,    along    with    other    helps,    in 
the  execution   of  his    difl&cult   task  (above,   p.   575  f,). 
Following  the  tradition,  it  is  possible  and  probable,  from 
the   order  in   which  the   books  in   question    originated 
(Aram.  Matthew,  Mark,  Greek  Matthew),   that  a   rela- 
tion of  mutual  dependence  exists  between  our  Matthew 
and  our  Mark.      Mark  could   have  used   the   Aramaic 
Matthew,  and  the  person  who   translated   Matthew  into 
Greek  could  have  used  Mark.     The  first  would  necessarily 
show  itself  chiefly  in  traces  of  dependence  in  content,  the 
second  in  traces  of  dependence  in  form. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  details,  with 
regard  to  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute,  and 
with  reference  to  which  endless  strife  is  possible,  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  make  several  general  statements,  some 
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of  whicli  have  been  proved  already,  others  of  which  are 
self-evident.  (1)  The  employment  of  an  older  writing 
by  Mark  is  not  excluded  either  by  the  tradition  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  or  the  special  occasion 
and  purpose  of  his  Gospel  (above,  pp.  440  £,  501  £).  (2) 
Entire  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  later  author  regarding 
earlier  writings  dealing  with  the  same  theme  is  rendered 
improbable  by  the  constant  intercourse  which,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  bound  all  parts  of  the  Church  together, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  history  of  Jesus 
from  the  oral  tradition  alone,  which  would  be  in  any 
degree  systematic  and  free  from  contradiction.  This 
would  have  been,  of  course,  unlikely  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
ciple of  one  of  the  apostles  like  Mark,  and  entirely  so,  if  a 
rumour  had  reached  him  that  shortly  before  an  apostle  had 
written  a  comprehensive  book  concerning  the  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Jesus.  (3)  The  number  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  extensive  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Mark 
in  single  narratives  and  in  whole  series  of  narratives 
(n.  1)  can  be  explained  by  the  uniformity  of  the  oral 
tradition,  upon  which  both  are  dependent,  will  always  be 
small.  Comparison  of  Matthew  with  Luke  proves  that 
widely  differing  traditions  existed  together  in  the  apostolic 
Church  regarding  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Gospel 
history.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  employed  in  the  second  century  in  parts  of  the 
Church  most  widely  separated — ^by  the  Aramaic-speaking 
Jewish  Christians  as  well  as  by  Marcionitic  congregations 
and  the  catholic  Church — certainly  also  frequently  used 
as  early  as  the  apostolic  age,  it  is  reproduced  in  Matt.  vi. 
9  ff.  and  Luke  xi.  2  ff.  in  two  widely  variant  forms.  The 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  was 
recalled  to  the  Church  by  every  celebration,  is  given  very 
differently  in  Matt.  xxvi.  26  ff.,  1  Cor.  xi.  23  ff.,  and  in  the 
corrected  text  of  Luke  xxii.  17-20.  Further,  a  compari- 
son of  Matt.  i.  1-17  with  Luke  iii.  23-38,  or  of  Matt,  v.- 
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vii  with  Luke  vi  20-49,  or  Matt,  xxvl  57-68  with  Luke 
xxii  54,  63-71,  will  show  the  impossibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stereotyped  tradition  circulated  throughout  the 
entire  apostolic  Church,  even  regarding  the  most  im- 
portant facts  of  the  Grospel  history.  The  assumption  of 
literary  dependence  in  order  to  explain  the  agreement 
between  Matthew  and  Mark  is  rendered  all  the  more 
necessary  by  the  feet  that  the  two  books  were  written 
under  entirely  diflFerent  conditions  and  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent readers.  In  this  respect  the  disparity  between 
Matthew  and  Mark  is  incalculably  greater  than  that 
between  Mark  and  Luke,  and  scarcely  less  than  that 
between  Matthew  and  Luke.  (4)  So  long  as  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  relation  of  direct  dependence  between  two 
extant  documents  remains  undemonstrated,  it  is  arbitrary 
or  unscientific  to  explain  the  agreements  between  them  by 
supposing  that  both  are  dependent  upon  documents  no 
longer  extant  and  without  witnesses.  But  if  one  of  these 
Gospels  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  an  historical  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  existing  between  them  will  be  enough 
to  render  impossible  the  belief  that  a  Gospel  written  for 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  the  form  and 
content  of  which  is  determined  in  detail  by  this  purpose, 
is  dependent  upon  a  Gospel  written  for  Christians  outside 
of  Palestine.  (5)  It  does  not  follow  because  important 
parts  are  wanting  in  one  Gospel  that  the  author  did  not 
have  before  him  another  Gospel  containing  these  portions ; 
since  neither  of  these  books  supplies  a  basis  for  presuppos- 
ing that  their  authors  intended  to  record  all  that  was  in 
itself  commemorable,  or  all  that  they  themselves  regarded 
as  trustworthy.  Mark,  as  well  as  Matthew,  exhibits  proof 
to  the  contrary.  We  have  abeady  seen,  in  considering 
the  title  of  the  book,  that  Mark's  plan  permitted  only  a 
sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  baptism 
and  temptation  of  Jesus,  which  could  not  have  been  the 
original  form  of  the  oral  or  written  tradition  concerning 
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these  facts  (above,  p.  460).  The  same  reason  accounts 
also  for  the  absence  of  a  narrative  regarding  the  origin, 
birth,  and  childhood  of  Jesus.  To  conclude  that  Mark 
had  not  read  the  narrative  in  Matt.  i.-ii.  is  quite  as  inad- 
missible as  to  assume  that  it  was  known  to  him  but 
rejected  as  ui^trustworthy,  or,  moreover,  to  suppose  that 
all  the  traditions  or  fictions  preserved  in  Matt.  i.-ii.  and 
Luke  i.-ii.  originated  later  than  the  time  when  Mark  wrote. 
It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  before  the  Christians  began  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  construct  narratives  about  His 
origin,  birth,  and  childhood.  If  Mark  could  leave  un- 
noticed these  narratives,  which  he  certainly  must  have 
known,  he  could  have  done  so  notwithstanding  his  know- 
ledge of  Matt.  L-ii  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
is  found  in  Matt,  v.-vii.  and  Luke  vi.  20-49  in  two  very 
different  recensions,  must,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  significance  in  each  of  the  recensions,  be 
regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the  Gospel  tradition. 
Mark,  however,  could  not  use  it  as  an  example  of  Jesus' 
preaching  characterised  in  i.  14f.,  since  it  does  not  come 
under  this  head.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  the 
Gospel  (above,  p.  542  £).  In  the  form  in  which  it  occurs 
in  Matthew,  he  could  not  have  used  it  at  all.  Sentences 
like  those  in  Matt.  v.  17-20,  which  have  a  very  important 
place  there,  could  have  produced  only  confusion  among 
the  Roman  Christians  as  we  know  them  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (vol.  i.  421  ff.).  To  say  the  least,  a  com- 
mentary would  have  been  necessary — ^a  commentary  of 
an  entirely  diflferent  character  from  that  which  we  find  in 
Jesus'  discourse  itself  (Matt.  v.  21-48) — ^in  order  to  render 
the  words  intelligible  and  profitable  to  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians for  whom  Mark  wrote.  So  Mark  himself  must  have 
thought,  provided  that  Paul's  judgment  regarding  his  work 
as  a  missionary  in  Rome  was  at  all  just  (Col.  iv.  11 ;  vol. 
i  450,  n.  4).     The  omission  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
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in  Mark  is  no  proof  that  the  author  had  not  read  Matthew. 
(6)  Nor  does  the  lack  of  rd^t^  in  Mark,  of  which  notice 
had  been  taken  abeady  by  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  John  in  Ephesus,  argue  against  Mark's  dependence  on 
Matthew.  We  were  under  necessity  of  admitting  earKer 
that  Matthew  made  no  attempt  in  most  parts  of  his  book 
to  reproduce  the  events  in  chronological  order.  This  must 
have  been  especially  evident  to  a  person  like  Mark,  who 
knew  from  the  narratives  of  an  eye-witness  the  historical 
place  of  many  incidents  which  Matthew  took  out  of  their 
historical  connection  and  arranged  again  after  the  order 
of  content  (above,  p.  556  ff).  Matthew  was  not  suited  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  arrangement  of  the  historical 
material  in  Mark.  K  Mark  had  followed  Matthew  en- 
tirely, the  result  could  have  been  what  John  sums  up  in 
the  words — oif  fihroi  rd^et. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  pass  to  the  compari- 
son of  the  two  Gk)spels.  Here  weight  is  to  be  given,  first  of 
all,  to  the  total  impression  which  they  produce.  Matthew 
appears  as  a  work  of  large  proportion,  cast  in  one  mould ; 
Mark  is  a  mosaic,  carefully  constructed  out  of  numerous 
pieces.  In  Matthew  we  notice  the  freedom  with  which 
the  author  handles  a  mass  of  material,  the  arrangement  of 
which,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  determined  by  his  theo- 
logical conception  and  apologetic  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  frequent  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  narrator's 
literary  task,  and  the  lack  of  all  eflfort  to  fulfil  the  duties 
which  to  us  seem  incumbent  upon  the  accurate  historian. 
While  Mark  made  a  similar  efibrt  to  follow  a  leading 
thought,  we  notice  that  this  is  much  less  definite  and  more 
neutral  than  the  controlling  idea  in  Matthew ;  and  more 
than  this,  that  he  is  unable  to  carry  the  idea  through. 
The  material  stifles  the  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  numerous  infelicities  of  expression,  Mark  shows 
himself  a  mast^  in  clear  narrative,  in  his  ability  to  por- 
tray a  situation  and  to  reproduce  with  exactness  trivial 
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details,  which,  in  the  memory  of  an  eye-witness,  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  kernel  of  the  event.  If  this 
is  true,  it  follows  that  Matthew  is  more  original.  That 
Matthew  should  show  deficiency  as  a  narrator  is  in  keeping 
with  the  peculiarity  of  the  author,  which  appears  uni- 
formly in  every  part  of  his  book.  It  would,  however,  be 
inconceivable  that  with  the  narratives  of  Mark  before  him, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  very  clearly  drawn  and  accurate 
in  details,  he  should  have  obliterated  or  otherwise  destroyed 
these  characteristics  without  intending  either  to  correct 
errors  or  to  make  considerable  abridgement.  Matthew 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by  the  effort  to  secure 
convenient  brevity  of  narrative,  in  case  the  short  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  before  him  when  he  wrote,  since  his  own  Gospel 
is  much  more  elaborate.  Matthew's  narratives  do  not 
exhibit  the  character  of  excerpts,  as  do  sentences  like 
Mark  xvi.  9-13,  but  give  the  impression  of  unfinished 
sketches.  Moreover,  the  universal  rule  will  apply  here, 
that  the  unfinished  sketch  precedes  the  completed  drawing 
and  the  highly  coloured  painting.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  for  Mark,  in  the  narratives  which  he  both 
found  in  Matthew,  and  also  had  often  heard  from  Peter, 
to  pick  out  such  touches  as  would  render  the  pictures 
more  accurate,  richer  in  colour,  and  clearer.  A  writing 
constructed  as  was  Matthew  (above,  p.  556  f.)  must  have 
mad^  every  later  narrator  who  had  it  in  his  hand  desire 
to  add  explanatory  additions.  That  such  a  document 
was  before  Mark,  and  that  he  followed  it,  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  question,  particularly  by  Klostermann. 
The  entire  Gospel  of  Mark  furnishes  evidence  that,  with 
all  his  independent  knowledge  of  details,  resting  as  it 
did  upon  the  eye-witness  of  Peter,  Mark  had  a  written 
exemplar  from  which  he  sometimes  made  excerpts  and  to 
which  he  sometimes  added  glosses  (n.  2).  In  some  pas- 
sages this  is  evident  at  once  from  the  expressions  used, 
which  can  be  explained  only  under  this  presupposition. 
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Although  designing  to  record  only  a  single  parable  in 
xii.  1,  Mark  writes,  "He  began  to  speak  to  them  in 
parables,"  because  an  account  lay  before  him  according  to 
which  Jesus  spoke  three  parables  in  succession  on  the 
same  day  in  the  temple  (Matt.  xid.  28-31,  33-41, 
xxii.  1-14).  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  Matthew  (xxL 
33),  the  words,  "Hear  another  parable,"  indicate  to  the 
reader  expressly  that  this  parable  is  only  one  in  a  series 
of  such  discourses  (c£  xid.  45,  xxii.  1).  Further,  this 
occurs  in  a  passage  having  an  extended  context  (Mark  xi. 
27-xii.  37= Matt.  xid.  23-xxii.  46,  n.  1),  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  parables  that  are  intentionally  cut 
out  by  Mark,  is  practically  without  variation  in  both 
Matthew  and  Mark.  Therefore  the  book  employed  by 
Mark  was  not  some  work  which  simply  resembled  our 
Matthew,  but,  as  far  as  content  and  arrangement  go,  our 
Matthew  itself.  The  fact  that  here,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  the  expression  is  more  awkward  in  Mark  than  in 
Matthew,  is  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  the  Aramaic  Matthew  which  Mark  had  before  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  agreements  between 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  choice  of  words  is  explained, 
if  the  person  who  translated  Matthew  into  Greek  was 
familiar  with  Mark,  and  if  he  followed  this  in  cases  where 
he  found  an  expression  that  suited  him,  without,  however, 
abating  his  eflFort  to  find  expressions  that  were  more 
pleasing  (n.  3).  It  is  entirely  contrary  to  Mark's  habit 
to  reproduce  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  of  other  persons 
in  indirect  discourse.  Even  discourses  which  are  really 
sunmiaries  of  repeated  and  much  more  elaborate  utter* 
ances  are  thrown  into  direct  form  (Mark  i.  15,  vi  14-16, 
X.  33  £).  When  he  departs  from  this  rule  in  vi  7-8,  then 
passes  to  the  direct  form  in  ver.  9  without  notice,  and, 
finally,  in  w.  10-11  introduces  a  single  independent 
saying  with  a  special  introduction  {/cal  eXeyev  auro??),  the 
inconsistency  is  explained  if,  in  the  first  place,  he  made 
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a  summary  of  the  elaborate  discourse  in  Matt  x.  5ff., 
which  was  before  him,  but  afterwards  saw  fit  to  excerpt 
parts  with  greater  accuracy.  The  same  is  true  of  Mark  i. 
4,  7-8  in  relation  to  Matt.  iii.  2,  7-12,  and  of  several  other 
passages  in  which  the  discourse  of  Jesus  is  interrupted 
by  a  icaX  eKeyev  avroh,  not  called  for  by  the  context  of  the 
discourse  in  Mark  (ii.  27,  vii.  9  ;  cf.  i.  7,  n.  2). 

The  use  of  the  O.T.  in  the  two  cases  deserves  special 
notice.  No  great  weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
at  least  in  one  instance  (xiv.  49)  Mark  reproduces  the 
tva  '!r\'np(o6SHnv  ai  ypa(f>ai,  which  occurs  SO  frequently  in 
Matthew,  and  is  of  so  much  importance  for  his  purpose ; 
since  it  is  not  used  to  express  his  own  thought,  but  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  who  is  represented  in  Matt 
xxvi  56,  c£  54,  as  speaking  similar  words  on  the  same 
occasion.  Moreover,  the  words  are  in  keeping  with  Jesus' 
attitude  to  O.T.  prophecy.  It  is,  however,  significant 
that  Mark  quotes  no  O.T.  passages  not  also  cited  by 
Matthew  (n.  4).  Only  in  one  instance  does  Mark  cite 
the  O.T.  on  his  own  responsibility  (i.  2f,).  AH  other 
citations  from  the  O.T.  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
speakers  in  the  narrative,  particularly  the  Lord,  and, 
what  is  more  striking,  always  in  the  same  connection  in 
which  the  same  O.T.  words  are  employed  by  Matthew, 
whose  book  is  so  much  richer  in  quotations,  both  direct 
and  indirect.  This  not  only  furnishes  new  evidence  that 
Mai^k  and  Matthew  are  very  intimately  related,  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  explained  except  by  the  assumption  that 
one  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  but  it  also  shows  that  it 
is  Mark  which  is  dependent  upon  Matthew.  The  poor 
borrows  from  the  rich,  not  the  reverse.  In  the  case  before 
us  this  would  necessarily  appear  doubtful,  if  it  were  the 
Greek  Matthew  upon  which  Mark  drew;  for  then  the 
numerous  variations  from  Matthew  shown  by  Mark  in  the 
citations,  which  for  the  most  part  affect  the  sense  very 
little,  and  which  are  by  no  means  always  improvements, 
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mfist  be  regarded  as  particular  caprices  of  the  author.  In 
this  connection,  also,  the  tradition,  according  to  which 
Mark  could  have  had  only  the  Aramaic  Matthew  before 
him,  proves  to  be  the  thread  of  Ariadne.  In  Mark's  exem- 
plar, also,  the  words  taken  from  the  O.T.  were  in  Aramaic; 
that  is,  his  native  language.  It  was  just  as  easy  for  him 
to  translate  these  citations  into  Greek  as  words  like  Abba, 
Rabbcnif  Talitha  kunU,  etc.  (n.  5).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  conceivable  and  self-evident  that  after  twenty  years 
of  intercourse  with  the  Greek  Churches,  where  it  was 
customary  to  study  the  LXX  to  determine  ^'whether 
these  things  were  so"  (Acts  xvii.  11),  Mark  was  very 
fiuniliar  with  this  text,  particularly  in  passages  that  were 
often  quoted  in  Christian  circles,  and  that  in  his  book 
intended  iot  Greek-speaking  Christians  he  would  make 
use  of  the  LXX  where  it  was  convenient  Whether  for 
this  purpose  he  ever  found  it  necessary  to  unrol  the  LXX 
may  be  considered  doubtful.  Mark  was  in  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  the  Aramaic  Matthew  as  was  the 
person  who  translated  the  whole  of  Matthew  into  Greek 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  •five  years  later  (above,  p.  579  f.). 
The  fioct  that  in  many  instances  the  text  is  the  same, 
or  practically  t^e  same,  in  both,  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  of  the  dependence  of  both 
Mark  and  the  Greek  Matthew  upon  the  same  Aramaic 
original,  the  LXX,  and  the  language  current  in  the 
Church  of  their  time.  The  fact,  however,  that  they  vary 
in  numerous  details,  which  for  the  most  part  do  not  affect 
the  sense,  is  just  as  simply  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  Mark  was  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
Matthew,  and  t^at  the  translator  of  Matthew  into  Greek 
was  bound,  first  of  all,  to  follow  his  original,  and  in  other 
respects  was  under  even  less  obligation  to  take  into  con- 
sidemtion  the  form  of  the  citations  in  Mark  than  he 
was  to  p«y  attention  to  the  LXX  and  the  language  of 
the  Oburdi  (n.  6).    The  dependence  of  Mark  upon  the 
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Aramaic  Matthew  is  shown  also  by  the  relation  of  the 
citations  in  both  to  the  Hebrew  text  While  we  are  able 
to  recognise,  even  in  the  Greek  form  in  which  we  possess 
his  work,  that  the  author  of  Matthew  used  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  O.T.,  though  the  citations  which  he  took 
from  this  source  are  freely  handled,  and  while  we  observe 
that  the  Greek  translator  retained  this  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  text  in  many  decisive  passages  in  spite  of  his 
frequent  dependence  upon  the  LXX,  Mark  is  much 
more  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  LXX,  and 
gives  us  a  translation  which  is  independent  of  the 
LXX  only  where  Matthew  does  the  same.  This  he 
was  able  to  do,  not  by  reason  of  his  independent  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  text,  of  which  he  nowhere  shows  a 
clear  example,  but  from  his  acquaintance  with  Matthew 
in  its  original  Aramaic  form.  We  have  decisive  proof  of 
this  in  the  citations  in  Mark  i.  2f.  and  xiv.  27  (n.  6). 
In  the  first  passage,  Mark  quotes  a  combination  of  MaL 
iii.  1  and  Isa.  xL  3  as  a  single  connected  saying  of  Isaiah. 
All  the  efforts  made  by  the  early  Church  to  defend  the 
evangelist  against  the  censures  of  the  Neoplatonist  Por- 
phyry, by  means  of  emendations  of  the  text  and  apologetic 
interpretations  of  the  only  trustworthy  text,  were  not 
enough  to  explain  away  the  fact  that  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  book,  and  in  the  single  passage  where  he 
quotes  an  author  by  name,  Mark  makes  a  mistake  in 
citing  his  source.  This  would  have  been  avoidable,  if  he 
had  drawn  upon  the  O.T.  directly.  If  he  had  cited  the 
passage  freely  from  memory,  it  could  be  explained  as  a 
mere  slip ;  but  since  both  fragments  of  which  the  quota- 
tion is  made  up  show  clear  traces  of  Mark's  dependence 
upon  Matthew  (n.  6),  the  Incorrect  reference  of  the  com- 
bined passages  to  Isaiah  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Mark  found  both  passages  used  in  Matthew 
in  connection  with  the  Baptist,  the  one  correctly  referred 
to  Isaiah  (Matt,  iii,  3),  the  other,  however,  quoted  as 
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Scripture  without  the  name  of  a  prophet  (Matt,  zi  10). 
More  than  this,  the  latter  was  produced  in  Matthew 
freely,  and  for  this  reason,  possibly,  was  not  to  be  found 
at  once  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Bible.  Accordingly, 
Mark,  who,  wished  to  connect  these  words  with  those  of 
Isaiah,  took  them  also  as  the  words  of  the  prophet. 

1.  (P.  603.)  In  the  first  part  of  both  Qoepels  the  similaritj  of  substance 
and  form  appears  chiefly  in  single  sentences  (Mark  i.  3,  5= Matt,  iii  3,  5) 
and  short  narratives  (Mark  L  16-20=Matt  iv.  18-22 ;  Mark  i  40-44«Matt. 
viii.  1-4) ;  farther  on  it  is  rather  in  whole  series  of  sections  (Mark  x.  1-xi.  17 
=Matt.  xix.  1-xxL  13,  interrupted  only  bj  the  parable  in  xx.  1-16 ;  Mark 
xi.  27-xii.  37 » Matt,  xxi  23-xxiL  46,  interrupted  only  bj  the  parables 
xxL  28-32,  xxii  1-13;  Mark  xiv.  l-xv.  47 « Matt,  xxvi  1-xxvii  61,  inter- 
rupted only  by  xxvi.  52-54,  xxvii.  3-10, 516-53).  Single  rare  words  or  forms 
deserve  less  stress,  than  is  sometimes  laid  upon  them.  In  the  first  place, 
every  argument  for  literary  dependence,  based  upon  such  resemblances,  is 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  no  form  of  textual  corruption  is  more  frequent 
in  the  Gospels  than  the  assimilation  of  one  Qospel  with  another.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Luke  v.  20,  23,  d^ccovrai  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  readings 
whereas,  taking  the  parallels  in  Matt  ix.  2,  5,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  for 
d^ovroi  or  d^ccvroi,  and  in  Mark  iL  5,  9  the  external  evidence  leaves  us 
undecided.  This  Doric  form  of  the  perf.  ind.  (Ktihner-Blass,  Oram,  L  2.  201) 
is  clearly  supported  in  Luke  vii.  47.  48 ;  John  xx.  23 ;  1  John  ii.  12,  which 
shows  its  general  currency.  The  form  d<l>iovTai  also  meets  the  case  in  Matt 
ix.  2,  5  and  parallels  (against  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  14  6\  though  not  in  these 
other  passages.  In  the  second  place,  much  that  has  been  represented  as 
remarkable  is  not  so  to  a  connoisseur,  as  dn€Kart<rrd3i],  Matt.  xii.  13 ;  fiuke 
vi.  10 ;  Mark  iii.  5 ;  cf.  dfrcKorcon;,  Mark  viii.  25.  Besides  the  instances  in 
Winer-Schmiedel,  §  12.  7,  note  12,  cf.  Ign.  l^ym.  xi.  2.  It  is  entirely  out 
of  place  to  adduce  in  evidence  dirtKpivaro  (for  dirtKpLBii)  in  Matt,  xxvii.  12 ; 
Mark  xiv.  61 ;  Luke  xxiii.  9  ;  for  these  three  passages  deal  with  three  dififerent 
occurrences,  while  in  the  actual  parallels,  Matt.  xxvi.  63 ;  Mark  xiv.  61 ; 
Luke  xxiL  66,  or  Matt,  xxvii.  12;  Mark  xv.5;  Luke  xxiii.  3,  both  content 
and  form  are  very  different ;  cf.  Veit,  iL  125.  Moreover,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  12 
we  are  probably  to  read  dwtKpivero  idongside  of  dwcKpiOrfy  xxvii.  14  (=Mark 
XV.  5).  The  Attic  dntxpivaro  is  attested  beyond  question  only  in  Luke  iii 
16 ;  Acts  iii.  12 ;  per  contra,  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  Luke  xxiii.  9  (only  L,  to  be  sure, 
has  -vcTo,  but  correctly ;  cf.  Blass,  Ntl.  Oram.*  §  20.  1  [Eng.  trans,  p.  44] ; 
John  V.  17,  19,  it  is  uncertain,  and  in  John  xii.  23,  decidedly  so.  In  the 
third  place,  every  proof  of  the  dependence  of  one  author  upon  the  other, 
based  upon  such  phenomena,  comes  to  nothing  in  the  case  of  Matt,  and  Mark, 
if  Mark  was  familiar  with  the  Aramaic  Matt,  and  the  Qreek  translator  of 
Matt  was  familiar  with  Mark. 

2.  (Pp.  607,  609.)  Mark  i.  2-13  makes  the  impression  not  of  a  freely 
drawn  sketch,  but  of  an  excerpt.  Now  excerpts  are  commonly  made  from 
books,  not  from  oral  traditions.    Mark  found  the  materials  in  Matt  iii.  1-6, 
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iii.  13-iv.  11,  and  also  Matt.  xi.  10  (see  note  6  below).  The  only  traces  tliat 
Mark  shows  of  an  individual  conception  or  tradition  are  that  he  represents 
Jesus  alone  as  the  recipient  of  the  divine  witness  at  the  baptism  (ver.  10  f .), 
and  that  he  mentions  the  beasts  (ver.  13).  But  that  the  narrative  from  which 
he  made  his  extracts  was  wholly  or  substantially  identical  with  Matt.  iv.  1-11, 
must  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mark  concludes  his  account  with  the 
ministry  of  the  angels.  This  is  intelligible  only  in  Matt,  where  this  8iaKov€iv 
(serving  at  table,  care  for  all  physical  needs,  cf.  viii.  16,  xxv.  45,  xxvii.  56) 
corresponds  with  the  opening  of  the  narrative  iv.  2-4.  Mark  i.  16-20= 
Matt.  iv.  18-22.  Matthew  omits  oXcyov,  which  in  Mark  i.  19  presents  the 
situation  more  vividly,  and  fura  r&p  fuo-BtorSiv^  which  in  Mark  i.  20  renders 
the  brothers'  immediate  decision  more  comprehensible,  and  saves  it  to  some 
extent  from  the  appearance  of  being  unfilial.  These  omissions  certainly 
could  not  be  explained  in  Matt,  on  the  ground  of  an  effort  to  secure  brevity, 
for  Matthew's  account  is  on  the  whole  a  trifle  more  extended  than  Mark's  (89 
words  against  82),  nor  yet  in  any  other  way.  It  is  Mark  that  contributed 
these  illuminating  details.  Mark  i.  40-46= Matt.  viii.  1-4.  The  principal 
difference  lies  in  Mark's  representation  of  the  charge  to  the  lepers  as  a  very 
emphatic  one,  for  the  sake  of  contrasting  with  it  the  uninterrupted  spread  of 
the  report  of  Jesus'  mighty  deeds  (w.  43,  46).  This  idea  would  have  been 
entirely  to  Matthew's  purpose,  and  very  suitable  as  an  example  in  connection 
with  xii.  15-21.  By  the  place  to  which  he  assigned  the  narrative,  he  gave  it 
quite  another  significance  (see  p.  644  f .),  and  in  the  phrase  ds  fxaftrvpiov  avrols 
gave  characteristic  expression  to  his  conception.  As  Mark,  who  shows  no 
anxiety  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  defend  Jesus  from  the  charge  of  annulling  the 
law,  preserves  this  detail,  he  is  seen  to  be  the  dependent  author.  Mark 
ii.  1-12= Matt.  ix.  1-8.  Mark's  additions  throughout  serve  to  illuminate 
Matthew's  less  perspicuous  account.  The  unintelligible  ida>v,  Matt.  ix.  2,  is 
made  clear  by  the  account  in  Mark  ii.  4,  and  with  this  in  view  the  situation 
is  already  carefully  described  in  w.  1,  2.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
mention  the  presence  of  the  scribes  at  this  point,  also,  as  Luke  does  in 
introducing  the  story,  v.  17.  But  as  Mark  has  Matthew's  account  before 
him,  he  first  alludes  to  their  presence  at  that  point  in  the  narrative  (ver.  6) 
where  Matthew  assumes  but  does  not  expressly  state  it.  The  complaint 
oItos  p\a<r<l>r}fi€iy  Matt.  ix.  3,  which  would  be  obscure  to  readers  unfamiliar 
with  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  is  explained  in  detail  in  Mark  ii.  6-8,  as  is 
the  way  that  Jesus  "  saw  "  the  thoughts  of  the  fault-finders.  In  Mark  ii.  27 
the  separation  by  koi  TKeyev  ahrdts  of  two  sayings  of  Jesus  occasioned  by 
similar  circumstances,  shows  that  Mark  had  before  him  a  narrative  in  which 
the  two  were  either  separated  by  other  matter  or  at  least  differently  arranged. 
That  is,  Mark  excerpts  from  Matt.  xii.  1-8,  passing  over  the  sentences,  xii.  5-7, 
between  those  two  sayings.  Of  itself,  it  would  be  conceivable  that  Matthew, 
who,  in  accordance  with  his  plan,  sought  in  viii.  18-ix.  34  to  present  as  rapid 
a  succession  as  possible  of  changing  scenes  (above,  pp.  644, 583  f .),  was  thus  led 
to  condense  extended  accounts  from  Mark,  if  he  had  them  before  him,  by  the 
omission  of  unessential  details.  For  example,  Mark  iv.  36-41  (108  words) = 
Matt.  viii.  23-27  (76  words),  where  Luke  viii.  23-26,  also  (69  words  from  ^koL 
dvT/xSrja-aVf  ver.  22),  has  abridged  decidedly.  But  this  is  incapable  of  proof. 
In  any  case,  the  striking  oi  &v6p<ovoi,  Matt.  viii.  27,  cannot  be  derived  from 
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Hark  iy.  41,  where  the  reference  is  pUdnly  to  the  disciplev,  whom  Matdiew 
everywhere  detignates  m  i»aBffraif  never  Mpowm  (x.  3^  36  cannot  be  used 
in  evidence,  nor  can  xiv.  33  also  be  compared  with  it,  where  the  difidipki 
who  remain  in  the  ship,  in  distinction  from  Peter  and  Jesus,  are  called  oi  if 
Tf  wXolf)»   Also  the  people  in  general  cannot  be  intended,  who  later  heard  o! 
the  act  of  Jesus,  for  whom  Matthew  commonly  uses  a  different  form  of  ex- 
pression (iz.  8,  33,  xiL  23,  xiv.  13,  xv.  37,  xxiL  33).    Finally,  Matthew  did 
not  refer  to  other  persons  who  were  with  Jesus  and  the  disciples  in  the  same 
boat,  for  the  practised  fishermen  did  not  need  the  help  of  sailors,  and  tihe 
company  of  strangers  was  not  in  place  when  Jesus  desired  to  withdraw  from 
the  people,  and  had  dismissed  all  who  were  not  entirely  suited  to  accompany 
mm  (viiL  20)  in  order  to  cross  the  lake  alone  with  the  disciples  (ver.  S3). 
A  solution  of  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  of  the  use  of  Mp  in  Matt.  ix.  2,  can- 
not be  found  in  Matt,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  in  Mark,  in  the  state- 
ment iv.  36,  that  yet  other  ships  alongside  of  or  following  the  boat  which 
held  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  croissed  the  sea  with  them.    This  is  one  of  the 
fine  strokes  of  the  brush  which  correctly  reproduces  the  recollection  of 
Mark's  authority,  Peter,  and,  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Mark,  it 
serves  us  as  an  historical  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  dv3p0froi  in  Matt 
It  would  be  entirely  incomprehensible,  however,  that  Matthew,  when  Mark's 
Qospel  was  before  him,  should  have  omitted  this  remark,  which  was  essential 
for  the  understanding  of  his  narrative ;  and  also  why  he  placed  the  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  in  the  mouths  of  the  puzzling  "men,"  instead  of  the 
disciples,  as  is  the  case  in  Mark.        Mark  vi.  14-32 «« Matt  xiv.  1-13.    It  is 
self-evident  that  Mark  vi.  14-16  is  not  spontaneous  narration,  but  an  ex- 
planation of  a  received  account  by  means  of  glosses  (by  <f>av€p6v — avrov  in  ver. 
14,  and  then  by  ver.  15 ;  cf.  viii  28),  and  that  in  consequence  of  these  glosses 
the  author  is  obliged  to  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  story  as  he  had  re- 
ceived it,  in  altered  form,  with  ver.  16.    Even  those  who  are  not  sensitive  to 
stylistic  impressions  must  recognise  this  on  comparing  the  passage  with  Lohe 
ix.  7-8.    It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  Luke's  smooth  account  is  not  the 
basis  of  the  awkward  narrative  in  Mark,  especially  as  everything  added  in 
Mark  vi  17  ff.  is  found  in  Luke,  not  in  this  connection,  but  in  a  partial  and 
most  condensed  form  at  iii.  18-20.    On  the  other  hand.  Matt.  xiv.  1  ff.  presents 
the  original  text  which  Mark  glosses.    If  Mark  did  not  find  Herod's  brother 
designated  by  name  in  Matt  xiv.  3,  the  mistaken  ^iXlirirov  of  Mark  yL  17  is 
lus  addition  (above,  pp.  503,  note  3,  and  590).    The  omission  of  the  name 
cannot  be  viewed  reversely  as  a  correction  made  by  Matthew  in  material 
drawn  from  Mark,  for  a  critical  reader  working  upon  Mark  and,  with  more 
exact  historical  knowledge,  noticing  the  error,  would  not  simply  have  deleted 
the  mistaken  name,  but  have  put  the  right  one  in  its  place,  as  the  redactor 
of  the  Oo$pel  of  the  Hebrews  did  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35  (above,  p.  589,  n.  5).    But 
here,  also,  Mark  is  not  simply  a  compiler  of  extracts.    The  lively  and  graphic 
treatment,  richer  in  every  way  as  compared  with  Matthew,  cannot  be  the 
product  of  the  free  artistic  fancy  of  this  Mark,  who  yet  showed  himself  so 
painfully  bound  to  the  written  source  before  him.    It  can  only  have  come 
from  the  accounts  of  those  who  stood  nearer  the  events  themselves,  and  in  this 
connection— besides  Peter— we  are  to  bear  in  mind  Luke  viii.  3 ;  Johniv.  46  ; 
Acts  xiii.  1.    From  Peter,  too,  he  would  have  known,  what  did  not  appear 
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from  Matt,  that  the  feeding  of  the  five  thoosand  was  connected  with  the  return 
of  the  apostlee  from  their  preaching  tour.  The  champions  of  Maiii's  priorit j 
over  Matthew  have  with  singular  unanimity  found  a  leading  proof  of  Matthew's 
dependence  in  the  comparison  of  Matt  xiv.  12-13  and  Mark  vi.  30-33. 
Matthew,  they  say,  thoughtlessly  failed  to  observe  that  xiv.  3-11  was  an 
episode  growing  out  of  what  preceded  xiv.  1  f.,  and  connects  the  continuing 
narrative  immediately  with  the  close  of  the  episode,  and  he  transformed  the 
returning  apostles  (Mark  vi.  30 ;  Luke  ix.  10)  into  John's  disciples  informing 
Jesus  of  their  master's  death,  because  in  his  story  the  apostles  had  long  since 
returned  from  their  wanderings,  being  present  with  Jesus  as  early  as  xii.  1. 
In  reply,  let  us  note — (1)  That  Mark  could  not  have  betrayed  Matthew  into 
confusing  Jesus'  disciples  with  the  Baptist's,  for  in  Mark  vi.  29  the  disciples 
of  the  Baptist  are  plainly  distinguished,  even  to  the  dullest  comprehension, 
from  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  are  spoken  of  as  i^Kutles,  vL  30.  So  if 
Matthew  made  the  dvriyyeikav  of  Mark  vi.  30  the  predicate  of  fiaBtjrtd  in 
vi.  29,  it  was  not  a  case  of  confusion,  but  of  wanton  change.  (2)  There  could 
be  no  occasion  for  Matthew  to  do  this,  in  the  fact  that  he  had  already  recorded 
the  sending  out  of  the  apostles  in  chap,  x.,  for  ht  had  said  nothing  of  their 
return,  and  he  might  mention  that  incidentally  here  as  an  introduction  to 
something  further.  For  by  the  whole  arrangement  of  v.  1-xiv.  12  (above, 
pp.  542  ff.,  558)  he  had  precluded  the  readers'  finding  in  the  succession  of  the 
narratives  any  reflection  of  the  chronological  order  of  the  events.  Therefore 
xii.  22-24  may  be  identical  with  ix.  32-34  (above,  p.  599),  and  xiii.  54-58 
may  precede  5-7.  If  a  mere  repetition  of  Mark  vi.  30-33  had  still  seemed  to 
him  inconvenient,  he  could  have  omitted  these  statements  and  substituted  a 
general  note  of  time  like  iii.  1,  xii  1,  xiv.  1.  (3)  If  Matt  v.  l*xiv.  12  is  not 
continuous  narrative  at  all,  but  a  series  of  narrative  fragments,  connected  chro- 
nologically only  here  and  there  (viii.  1,  viii.  18-ix.  34,  xii.  46,  xiii.  1 — above, 
pp.  557  f .,  584  f .),  it  must  be  considered  a  misunderstanding  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  GkDspel  to  infer  from  the  connection  of  xiv.  12  that  what  is  related  in 
xiv.  12  ff.  followed  the  remarks  of  Herod  in  xiv.  2,  which  would  then  be 
incompatible  with  the  immediate  connection  of  these  same  events  with  the 
Baptist's  execution.  (4)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  likely  than 
that  Herod  should  have  been  visited  by  these  superstitious  ^des  directly 
after  the  commission  of  his  miserable  deed.  All  that  is  related  in  Matt 
xiv.  1-36,  and  also,  with  some  additions,  in  Mark  vi.  14-56,  may  easily  have 
occurred  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  Mark  vii  1-23 » Matt.  xv.  1-20. 
Matthew's  smoothly  flowing  account,  which  assumes  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
customs,  cannot  be  dependent  on  Mark's,  which  is  broken  by  glosses  intended  to 
explain  these  customs  to  extra-Palestinian  and  non-Jewish  readers,  and  so  made 
very  awkward  at  the  very  beginning.  Here  again,  too,  as  in  ii  27,  vi.  10,  cf. 
i.  7,  the  interruption  of  the  discourse  by  kclL  ^eytv  avrdis^  vii.  9,  shows  that 
Mark  was  drawing  upon  a  book  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  discourse  in 
question  were  differently  arranged,  or  given  in  a  more  extended  form.  The 
former  is  the  case  in  Matt.  xv.  3-9.  Mark  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  put 
first  Isaiah's  condemnation  of  extemalism  in  worship,  which  had  an  immediate 
relation  to, the  question  in  dispute,  and  then  follow  with  the  proof,  which 
in  Matt,  precedes,  that  the  Pharisees  in  other  matters  also  over-esteemed  the 
Babbinic  precepts,  in  that  they  even  set  them  above  the  explicit  law  of  Qod. 
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3.  (P.  608.)  The  eorrectnees  of  tiie  above  cemarks  on  Matt.  xxL  2^ 
xnL  46  *«  Mark  xi  27-xiL  37  will  appear  to  everyone  from  any  sort  of  s 
synopeiB.  Notice  how  Matthew  reduces  to  bearable  proportions  the  constant 
repetition  of  xo/  in  Mark  xi.  27,  28,  31,  33,  xii.  2, 12, 13,  23,  28,  35,  38,  d. 
above,  pp.  602,  n.  2,  591,  n.  7 ;  also  the  smoother  eentence-stracture,  Idatt. 
xxL  26,  as  compared  with  Mark  xL  32,  and  the  apt  wayiMnp^  Matt  xxii  15, 
instead  of  ^fypcvciy,  Mark  xii.  13.  The  same  consideration  which  led  Mark 
to  cut  down  the  series  of  parables  directed  against  the  Pharisees  moved  him 
also  to  abridge  Matt  xxL  40-44,  although  Mark  xii.  10  is  thereby  deprived  of 
its  natural  nnection. 

4.  (P.  609.)  Mark  xv.  28  is  recognised  to  be  an  interpolation ;  cf.  Luke 
xxii.  37.  Mark  ix.  48  (and,  according  to  the  later  authorities,  ix.  44  also)  is 
not  80  much  a  quotation  as  a  free  adaptation  of  Isa.  IxvL  24,  only  with  such 
divergences  from  the  LXX  as  its  introduction  into  Jesus'  discourse  required. 
Mark  xii  29,  where  Deut  vL  4  (exactly  after  the  LXX)  is  prefixed  to  the 
words  from  Deut  vi.  5,  which  Matthew  also  quotes  (chap.  xxii.  37),  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  citation  of  Mark's  own ;  nor  yet  Mark  xL  17,  where  the 
quotation  from  Isa.  IvL  7,  abridged  in  Matt  xxi.  13,  is  filled  out  in  harmony 
with  the  LXX. 

5.  (P.  610.)  On  the  Aramaic  words  in  Mark  see  above,  p.  502,  n.  1. 
On  Mark  xv.  34sMatt  xxviL  46=Ps.  xxii.  2,  cf.  voL  i.  15  f.  This  short 
ejaculation  of  the  crucified  Christ,  as  well  as  the  other  words  of  Jesus  which 
Mark  gives  in  Aramaic,  might  have  been  known  to  him  from  oral  narratives 
before  he  read  Matt.  xxviL  46.  In  the  translation  his  6  3€6s  ftov  approaches 
the  LXX  more  nearly  than  Matthew's  $€4  fuw^  but  mU  rl  departs  from  the 
LXX  and  from  the  Greek  MaU.  (ivcerC), 

6.  (Pp.  610,  611.)    Certain  citations  call  for  more  particular  discussion. 
(1)  Mark  iv.  27  *«  Matt,  xxvi  3lBZech.  xiiL  7.    Mark's  independence  of  the 
LXX  here  is  beyond  doubt,  and  on  tiie  other  hand,  also,  he  gives  a  far  from 
exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew.    He  is,  therefore,  following  a  document  in 
which  the  Hebrew  text  was  indeed  the  basis,  but  was  very  freely  handled, 
that  is  to  say,  Matt.,  which  like  Mark  gives  irarA^ct  instead  of  irara$ow 
against  tiie  original  text  and  LXX.    But  even  here  we  see  that  it  was  not 
the  Greek  Matt  that  Mark  had  before  him ;  for  what  should  have  prompted 
him  to  turn  about  Koi  duurKOpirurBrja-ovrat  rii  npdfiara  (ttjs  irolfi.vTjs)  into  rii 
Kp6Para  ^aKopwitr^ritrovTai !    Elsewhere  Mark  shows  no  aversion  to  a  Semitic 
word-order ;  in  comparison  with  the  Greek  Matt,  he  is  throughout  the  less 
elegant  stylist.    This  is  a  mere  chance,  then,  explained  only  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  same  Aramaic  original  was  before  them  both;  whereas 
Mark  chose  the  order  ilatural  in  Greek,  the  translator  of  Matt,  preserved 
the  order  of  the  original.    For  the  rest,  there  is  no  such  agreement  as  would 
compel  ns  to  assume  that  Mark  had  the  Greek  Matt,  before  him,  or  that 
Matthew  was  influenced  by  Mark.    The  word  frara(r<ro>  is  usual,  and  offered 
by  the  LXX  ;  besides,  iroi/A^v  and  irpd^ara  were  inevitable,  and  Siaa-KopTria-^ 
drivovrai  was  in  use  in  similar  connections ;  cf .  Jer.  xxiiL  1,  2  ;  John  xi.  62  ; 
Acts  V.  37.    It  may  still  be  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  the  addition  of 
T^  woifivTit  (cf .  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1,  c.  3 ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  31^  by  means  of  which  the  con- 
trast of  shepherd  and  flock  is  made  more  noticeable  to  the  ear,  was  already 
contained  in  the  Aram.  Matt,  and  was  omitted  by  Mark,  or  whether  it  is  an 
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addition  of  the  Greek  Matt.  (2)  Mark  L  2= Matt.  xi.  10= Luke  vii,  27  = 
Mai.  iii.  1.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bold  alteration  of  this  verse  in- 
dependently of  the  LXX  goes  back  to  someone  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew. 
But  if  in  Mark  i.  2  €y«b  is  to  be  omitted,  with  BD,  etc.,  and  cfinpoa-div  <rov 
according  to  all  good  authorities,  Mark  cannot  have  been  the  model  for 
Matthew,  who  took  this  iya  from  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  and  through  conflation  with 
this  passage  came  to  his  twofold  "before  thee."  But  neither  can  Mark's 
reading  be  based  on  the  Greek  Matt.,  for  why  should  he  drop  the  cywl 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  in  the  Aramaic  Matt,  some  such  phrase  as 
we  find  in  the  Targum  Mai.  iii.  1,  r6v  msm  kh,  he  might  take  the  pronoun 
to  be  unemphatic  (as  it  is  in  the  Targum = Hebrew,  ^aan),  and  unnecessary 
to  be  expre&sed  in  Greek.  If,  furthermore,  he  found  without  doubt  in  both 
parts  of  the  clauses,  supposing  that  his  original  was  an  Aramaic  book,  a  ipnp 
with  or  without  V  prefixed  (= Hebrew  tm^)>  it  was  very  natural  to  omit  the 
second.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the  Greek  Matt,  appears  here,  too, 
as  a  translator  intent  at  once  upon  exactness  and  upon  a  certain  elegance. 
He  does  not  leave  the  kjk  (Hebrew  'djk  in  the  underlying  passage,  Ex. 
xxiii.  20)  untranslated,  but  renders  the  double  ^onpV  first  by  irp6  irpoa-airov 
a-ov  and  then  by  the  synonymous  ^fiwpoa-Siv  <rov,  to  avoid  monotony. 
(3)  Mark  i.  3=Isa.  xl.  3= Matt,  iii.^3 ;  Luke  iii.  4.  As  all  three  Synoptists, 
unlike  John  i.  23  (abridged  form  of  the  quotation),  have  no  word  that  does 
not  appear  in  the  LXX,  anyone  might  equally  well  pass  as  the  exemplar  of 
the  other  two.  Luke,  indeed,  might  seem  to  be  entitled  to  this  precedence, 
as  it  is  evident  from  iii.  6-6  that  he  consulted  the  LXX,  and  from  it  extended 
the  quotation.  But  if  for  other  reasons  Luke's  priority  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  Mark,  too,  can  lay  no  claim  to  it ;  for,  first,  by  the  mistaken  combination 
of  Mai.  iii.  1  and  Isa.  xl.  3  he  shows  here  his  dependence  on  Matt,  (above, 
611) ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  affected  by  those  apologetic 
considerations  which  prompted  Matthew — who  aimed  to  present  Jesus 
primarily  as  the  king  veiled  in  the  form  of  the  lowly  servant  of  Gk)d,  and 
the  guise  of  a  prophet — not  to  set  Him  forth  to  begin  T^ith  as  the  Qod  of 
Israel,  and  led  him  accordingly  to  reduce  the  concluding  rod  Btov  fifi&v  to 


ADDENDUM. 

Vol.  II.,  PAGE  185,  LINE  10. 


Concerning  Cfmstianos  or  Ch/resticmoSy  it  should  be  said  that,  according  to 
Andresen,  TFochenschrift  f,  Klass.  Philol,  1902,  S.  780  f.  (cf.  Codd,  greed  et  IcU, 
photogr,  depicti,  tom.  vii.,  pars.  post.  fol.  38r ;  also  Hamack,  Mission  des  Gh/ris- 
tentmns^,  i.  348),  in  the  only  MS.  of  this  portion  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
Chrestianos  was  written  by  the  first  copyist,  and  subsequently  was  corrected 
into  Christianos,  whereas  the  Okri^us  which  follows  was  written  in  this  form 
by  the  first  hand. 
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